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PART  SECOND, 
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PICTURE  OF   ST.  PETERSBURGH, 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    IMPERIAL    FAMILY — THE    IMPERIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

I  APPRO ACH  the  following  subject  with  great  diffidence 
and  hesitation.  On  the  illustrious  individual  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  nation — on  his  personal  character,  and 
political  principles — the  entire  faith  and  reliance  of  the 
EufOpeaa  Cabinets  repose,  at  this  moment,  for  a  conti- 
mmdan  of  that  system  of  universal  peace  amongst  them, 
which  has  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  so  many  recent 
sAcrifices.  Towards  him  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  at 
present  turned,  A  young  and  powerful  sovereign — ^full  of 
health  and  energy — beloved  by^his  subjects,  to  whom  he  is 
attached  in  return— esteemed  and  looked  up  to,  as  their  na- 
tural leader,  by  one  of  the  finest  and  most  numerous  armies 
in  the  world^urrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  generals,  whose 
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names  have  been  entwined  with  the  laurels  of  the  last  me- 
morable war, — Nicholas  the  First,  quits  the  luxuries  of  the 
gorgeous  palaces  I  have  described,  and  stands  even  now  on 
the  threshold  of  that  Empire,  between  which  and  Russia 
there  are  fearful  accounts  to  settle.  On  his  assurances, 
therefore,  that  there  are  no  ambitious  views  connected  with 
his  present  actions ;  on  his  disclaiming  all  desire  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement,  must,  for  a  short  time,  depend 
the  chance  of  undisturbed  peace,  or  of  inevitable  war, 
among  those  friendly  nations  that  have  agreed  to  remain 
tranquil  spectators  of  the  events  which  are  about  to  take 
place  beyond  the  Balkansky  Chain,  or  Bulgarian  Alps. 
Fortunately  those  assurances  have  been  given,  as  it  is 
generally  understood ;  and  by  a  monarch,  whose  political 
life,  brief  as  it  has  yet  been,  has  never  belied  any  of  those 
strict  principles  which  in  private  life  have,  by  general  ac- 
knowledgment, been  known  to  guide  his  conduct 

The  education  which  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia 
received  in  his  youth — the  example  of  an  dder  brother, 
whom  all  Europe  recognised  as  an  upright  prince— the 
experience  of  passing  events,  added  to  infonnatioD  sought 
and  obtained  in  forrign  countries,  while  yet  removed  firom 
the  throne,  are  so  many  guarantees  oi  the  safety  of  that 
€oiifidenoe  which  otho-  soverdgns  have  placed  in  him. 
Were  it  even  only  his  character  as  an  oninently  dutiful 
and  affiectioaate  sod  to  a  surviving  parent,  hersdf  the  ac- 
knowledged pattern  of  every  virtue,  Nidiolas  would  stiU 
have  the  strongest  daim  to  an  implicit  belief.  But 
that  prince  has  other  and  equaUy  strong  titles  to  the 
utnoflt  idiance  of  his  own  subjects  «nd  that  of  fioragn 
»;  for  both  iriiidi  reasons  be  may  saldy  rest  his 
;  of  a  fuQ  approbatJon  of  hb  conduct. 

NidiQlas  the  First  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  on  the 
7di  of  July  last.     He  was  bom  in  the  same  year  in  whidi 
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Catherine  the  Second  closed  her  long  and  glorious  reign ; 
and  did  not  therefore,  like  his  more  fortunate  brothers, 
Alexander  and  Constantine,  experience  the  influence  of 
that  great  mind  in  the  care  of  his  early  education.  Na^ 
lore,  hovrever,  had  provided  him  with  a  mother,  who  stood 
10  lew  need  than  any  reigning  princess,  of  the  counsels  and 
ice  of  others,  to  lead  her  child  in  the  path  of  virtue. 
it  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the  guidance  of 
leral  Count  LamsdorfT,  an  officer  of  distinguished  meritj 
who  bad  served  his  sovereign  with  great  reputation,  both 
in  the  field,  and  as  Governor  of  Courland.  The  Count 
bad  previously  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  well-merited 
eon6dence  at  Court,  as  Cavalier  de  Service,  with  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  during  a  j>eriod  of  ten  years  ;  and  like- 
lilvise  as  director  of  the  first  corps  of  cadets*  He  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  present  Empress-mother,  then  reign- 
ing Empress;  and  it  was  under  her  direction  that  he  con- 
ducted the  education  of  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  and  timt 
of  his  brother  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  from  the  time  of 
the  former  of  those  two  Princes  completing  the  fourth  year 
of  his  age.  No  choice  could  liave  been  more  fortunate. 
The  qualities  of  the  Governor's  heart  were  precisely  such 
as  afl*ectionatc  parents  would  wish  to  see  appreciated  by 
their  children  ;  and  those  of  his  mind  were  strictly  of  that 
cast  which  were  required  to  direct  the  studies  of  his  illus- 
trious pupils,  under  the  instructions  of  proper  masters. 
The  Count  is  no  more :  he  terminated  his  long  and  ho- 
nourable career,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  on  the  4th 
of  AprU  last ;  and  from  his  character,  as  ptirtrayed  in  the 
Court  Gazette,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  principles 
which  he  doubtless  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  bosom 
of  his  Imperial  pupil,  must  have  been  consonant  with  those 
which  marked  hi«  own  conduct  through  life. 

**  Unc  inlegrite  4  toute  epreuve,"  says  the  writer,  '*  une 
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mode  Stic  ct  un  desinteressement  rare,  une  voloiiti  essen- 
tiellement  dirigee  vers  le  bien,  et  la  plus  religieuse  exacti- 
tude dans  rac€ompl]36€ment  de  ses  devoirs,  tels  ^taient  les 
traits  distinctifa  de  son  caraetere.  Dans  son  interieur  la 
fiimplicite  de  ses  rnceurs  et  de  ses  gouts,  Fexercice  constant 
de  toutes  les  vertus  privees,  une  sensibility  exquise,  ses  habi- 
tudes eminemment  patriarcales^  auxquelles  il  ne  derogea 
jamais,  et  cette  anienite  bienvcillante  dont  rexpression  se 
lisait  encore  dans  ses  traits  au  moment  de  la  mort,  !e  ren- 
daient  au  plus  haut  point  venerable.  Calme  et  resigne 
dans  ses  derni^rs  momens,  et  oon servant  toutes  ses  facultes, 
sa  mort  a  ete  celle  du  juste." 

As  Nicholas  grew  in  years,  preceptors  for  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  were  selected  from  among  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  make 
particular  mention  of  one  of  them^  Monsieur  Balouhiansky, 
who  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the  Grand-duke  in  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  government,  and  of  practical  science ; 
and  the  continuation  of  whose  services  Nicholas  has  since 
secured  to  himself^  as  Emperor,  by  placing  him  in  his 
private  ChanceUerie  in  the  situation  of  state- secretary. 

Too  young  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  his  country  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  that  war  of  defence,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  another,  and  the  last  campaign,  Nicholas 
has  not  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  ex- 
perience in  warlike  operations,  which  would  be  required  of 
him  were  he  intended  for  a  mere  military  conqueror.  But 
the  art  and  science  of  military  operations,  without  which 
experience  itself  is  frequently  of  no  avail,  he  studied 
under  very  able  masters  and  veteran  officers. 

In  the  year  1816,  travelling  in  foreign  countries  was 
deemed  expedient  by  the  Grand-duke,  with  a  view  to  acquire 
more  enlarged  notions  respecting  those  nations  which  were 
acting  the  most  conspicuous  parts  in  Europe.   Among  these 
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Greai  Britaiii  as  selected  was  the  country  which  ofTered  a 
wider  field  of  observation  to  a  prince  desirous  of  infor- 
matioo*  The  Grand-duke,  therefore*  visited  England  in 
November  of  that  year :  he  landed  at  Dover,  where  he 
WIS  received  by  the  Russian  Ambassador^  and  Colonel 
Ford,  who  commanded  the  Engineers  stationed  in  the 
town,  and  who  accompanied  the  Prince  round  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Castle,  on  the  heights,  and  through  the  sub- 
terraneous passages  of  that  fortress.  His  first  step  on 
British  ground  was  marked  by  a  proof  of  liberal  disposi- 
don*  The  noise  of  the  canoon  which  had  been  firing  to 
celebrate  his  arrival,  according  to  form,  had  frightened  a 
hone  that  was  standing  in  a  cart  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  animal  ran  the  length  of  some  streets, 
dra^;ing  its  heavy  load  after  it,  when  it  fell  down  and 
expired.  The  Grand-iluke  was  passing  at  the  time,  and 
learning,  on  enquiry,  the  nature  uf  the  accident  which  had 
deprived  an  indu$;trious  man  of  ati  useful  ainmal,  insisted 
on  compensating  him  with  a  sum  of  money  far  alx>ve  his 
loai«  of  which,  observed  the  Prioce,  **  I  am  myself  the  in- 
Dooent  cause."  The  Grand-duke  resided  in  St.  Alban'*s 
House,  in  Stratford -place,  where  the  Austrian  Archdukes 
had  been  staying  a  short  time  before.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  General  Kutusoff,  Baron  Nicolay,  now  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  Doctor  now  Sir  William  Crich- 
ton,  and  others.  Royal  carriages  and  footmen  were  placed 
at  his  disposal:  he  held  levees,  received  the  subjects  of 
his  Imperial  brother,  listened  to  the  complaints,  history, 
and  petitions  of  the  supplicants  amongst  those  Russians 
who  happened  to  be  in  Lopdon  in  nee<l  of  assistance,  and 
in  all  cases  relieved  them,  either  with  money,  or  by  provid- 
ing, in  concert  with  the  Ambassador,  for  their  return  to 
their  native  country. 

A  frequent  and  mutual  intercourse  was  kept  up  during 
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his  residence  at  St.  Alban's  House,  between  the  Royal 
Fanuly  and  himself.  The  GrandJuke  received  visits 
from  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  royal  brothers,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on  board  a  Russian  frigate, 
at  Woolwich. 

He  rode  out  a  great  deal— visited  many  of  the  public, 
establishments  frequently  accompanied  by  the  late  Sir  W. 
Congreve,  than  whom  few  people  were  better  able  to  explain 
their  nature  and  objects, — mixed  freely  in  society — and 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  popularity  for  his  affability 
and  pohshed  manners.  After  a  residence  of  some  weeks, 
he  extended  his  visits  to  several  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  endeavouring  to  make  himself  master  of  those 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  this  above  all  other  na- 
tions. 

In  the  following  year,  he  married  the  present  Empress 
Alexandra  F^odorowna,  then  Princess  Charlotta  of  Prussia^ 
daughter  of  Frederic  William  the  Third,  and  of  the  late 
Queen,  whose  name  is  highly  revered  in  her  own  country 
and  wherever  virtue  and  an  elevated  mind  are  justly  valued. 
With  the  hallowed  reputation  of  her  lamented  mother, 
which  preceded  her  to  the  country  of  her  husband,  the 
present  Empress  carried  thither  her  own  name^  already 
associated  by  the  public  voice  with  every  noble  quality 
that  can  embellish  the  fair  sex,  and  more  particularly  one 
in  so  exalted  a  station.  Nature  too  had  been  so  lavish 
of  her  favours  on  the  person  of  the  Empress,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  striking  appearance,  or  one 
which,  with  the  handsome  countenance  of  the  late  Queen 
of  Prussia,  and  somewhat  of  that  melancholy  expression 
which  marks  the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  her  Royal 
father,  unites  to  a  stately  majestic  carriage  so  much  grace 
and  dignity.  Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr.  Dawe  has 
painted  of  the  Empress,  some  of  which,  (particularly  the 
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Tafitj  in  her  gala-dress,)  possess  great  merit  as  pictures,  I 
think  the  palm  is  due  to  that  which  has  been  beautifully 
engraved  by  Mr*  Wright,  and  which  represents  her  Ma- 
jesty iitting,  playfully  entertaining  her  two  eldest  chil- 
dren, the  hereditary  Grand-duke,  and  the  Grand-duchess 
Maria.  The  artist  seems  to  have  seized,  in  this  instance, 
not  only  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  but  those  of  the  mind 
of  his  illustrious  arigiual.  Of  this  most  amiable  princess, 
the  Emperor  is  represented  to  be  dotingly  fond,  and  with 
her  he  leads  an  extremely  domesticated  life,  although  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  cares  of  so  vast  an  empire.  He  is  fre- 
quently seen  abroad  with  her,  without  any  of  that  attendant 
pomp  and  splendour,  which  are  perhaps  necessary  pageants 
with  less  popular  sovereigns;  and  both  are  known  to  devote 
much  parental  care  to  the  education  of  tlie  numerous  chil- 
dren with  which  their  union  has  been  blessed.  Of  these^ 
five  survive  ;  namely,  Alexander  Nicholaevitchj  the  here- 
ditary Grand-duke,  born  in  1818;  Maria  Nicholajevna 
Gmnd-duchess^  bom  in  1819  ;  Olga  Nieholajevna  Grand- 
duchess,  born  in  18^;  Alexandra  Nieholajevna  Grand- 
ducheas,  born  in  18^;  and  lastly,  Constantinc  Nicho- 
Ijieiritch  Grand-duke,  wlio  was  bom  in  September  18S^7j 
m  few  weeks  before  our  arrival  at  St  Petersburgh. 
The  hereditary  Grand-duke  is  placed  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  General  OuschakofT,  one  of  the  Aid-de- 
camps-general  of  the  Emperor,  assisted  by  Colonel  Morder, 
and  receives  instructions  from  Monsieur  Joukovsky,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters  in  Russia. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  three  Grand-duchesses  have 
English  nurses  attached  to  their  estabhdnnent.  The 
hereditary  Grand-duke  is  a  very  fine-looking  child, 
Btivingly  resembhng  his  father,  high  spirited,  and,  it  is  said, 
of  the  raost  promising  disposition.  With  such  a  domes- 
tic minage  as  distinguishes  the  present  Imperial  family  of 
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Russia,  it  is  impossible  not  to  expect  from  the  ebildren  every 
thiug  that  is  flattering  to  the  prospects  of  that  country, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  Europe  ;  for  the  destinies  of  all  nations 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  interested  in  the  question — 
who  19  to  wield  the  resources  of  that  extensive  empire. 
The  hereditary  Grand-duke,  who  had  been  appointed 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Hussars  from  his  earliest  age, 
was  named  by  the  Emperor,  during  our  stay  in  the  capital, 
jl/rtmfl«ofall  the  Cossack  troops ;  on  which  occasion  the 
Court  Gazette  published  the  Imperial  rescript,  addressed  to 
General  Kouteinikoff,  commanding  those  forces,  in  which  the 
Emperor  desires  that  officer  to  communicate  the  nomination 
**  aux  braves  troupes  du  Don,  qui  vous  sont  coufiees, 
persuade  quVlIes  y  verront  un  nouveau  gage  de  la  re- 
connaissance  et  de  la  bienveillance  que  je  leur  porte  pour 
les  services  distingues,  qu'elles  ont  rend  us  a  la  patrie,  et 
pour  leur  fid  elite  au  trone  sur  lequel  j'ai  lieu  de  compter 
d*autant  plus,  que  dee  le  commencement  de  mon  r^gne, 
clles  ont  donnes  dans  la  guerre  aetuelle  contre  les  Persans, 
los  preuves  les  plus  brillantes  de  leur  devouement  et  de 
leur  bravoure.'*  The  Emjieror  also  declared  his  pleasure 
that  the  Grand-duke  should  be  considered  as  chief  of 
the  regiment  of  the  Ataman,  to  be  henceforth  called 
the  Regiment  of  Cossacks  of  bis  Highness  the  hereditary 
Grand-duke.  In  due  time,  the  felicitations  of  the  Cossack 
troops  stationed  in  the  Oural,  and  those  of  the  Don,  were 
forwarded  to  the  newly  elected  Ataman,  to  which  the 
Grand-duke  replied  by  addressing  an  appropriate  rescript 
to  the  respective  Generals,  The  Prince  is  brought  up, 
both  in  a  domestic  and  military  point  of  view,  in  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  his 
parents,  and  the  vigilant  and  intelligent  superin tendance 
of  the  Empress-mother,  He  frequently  walks  or  drives 
about  town,  attended  by   a  companion  of  about  his  own 
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age,  who  is  educated  with  him,  and  is  the  son  af  n  gene- 
ral oflficer,  I  have  more  than  once  seen  him  in  the 
severest  weather  dre&sed  in  his  simple  uniform,  accom- 
panied by  his  playmate,  driving  a  two-horse  sledge, 
with  none  of  the  fur  trappings  which  other  pi-ople  deem  it 
necessary  to  wear  as  a  protection  against  a  cold  of  several 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  blooming  with  health,  and 
ffiU  of  gaiety,  receiving  with  a  pleasing  smite  the  saluta- 
tiofis  and  marks  of  re«fpect  which,  when  recognised  during 
ihe  rapidity  of  his  course,  every  class  of  persons  seetii 
delighted  in  paying  to  their  future  Emperor. 

At  all  times  the  example  set  by  the  superior  classes  in 
the  e^cercise  of  parental  and  domestic  duties,  in  the  display 
^conjugal  attachment,  and  the  practice  of  private  virtues, 
has  had  a  bencBcial  influence  on  the  other  ranks  of  society. 
But  when  such  an  eitample  is  to  be  tnet  with  in  the  family 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  benefit  of  its  influence  over  every 
dass  of  his  subjects  must  be  tenfold  ;  and  that  such  is 
the  case  in  Russia  at  the  present  moment^  and  particularly 
among  the  higher  circles  in  St,  Petersburgh,  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  ascertaining. 

Nor  is  the  individual  conduct  of  the  Emperor  himself 
without  Its  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  people.  His 
appUcation  to  business  is  most  regular.  The  affairs  of  the 
state  alone  seem  to  engross  his  attention,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  seldom  gives  an  hour  to  pleasure,  which  might  have  been 
better  demoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  rises  early, 
and  spends  some  time  in  transacting  null tary  matters.  Part 
of  this  consists  in  receiving,  as  I  before  stated,  Count  Di- 
ebitch,  the  chief  of  the  Etat-Major,  who  daily  waits  on  his 
Majesty  from  seven  o'clock  till  nine,  and  reports  the  state  of 
the  army  during  tlie  preceding  day,  and  receives  his  Ma- 
jcaty^s  commands.  After  breakfast  he  either  attends  the 
councili  or  receives  his  Ministers  daily  ;  each  of  whom  has 
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his  appointed  days  and  hours  for  waiting  on  the  Emperor. 
He  has  on  some  occasions  attended  the  senate;  and  it 
was  reported,  while  we  were  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  ha- 
ving heard  that  the  Senators  had  been  in  the  habit  [o( 
assembling  very  late,  ^  practice  which  caused  considerable 
delay  in  public  business,  his  Majesty  called  early  one  day 
at  the  House  of  the  Senate,  and  finding  none  of  its  mem- 
bers assembled,  simply  desired  it  to  be  made  known  to 
them,  that  the  Emperor  had  attended  to  transact  business 
at  such  an  hour.  From  that  time  the  Senators  took  care 
to  be  at  their  post  with  greater  punctuality.  At  one  o^clock 
he  generally  attends  the  parade.  In  the  winter  this  takes 
place  under  cover,  unless  the  weather  be  both  fine  and 
mild,  in  which  case,  as  well  as  in  the  summer  months, 
it  is  held  in  the  great  square,  in  front  of  the  Winter 
Palace,  or  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  When  it  is  imder 
shelter  that  the  parade  is  to  take  place,  the  exercise- 
house,  belonging  to  the  Chateau  St.  Michel,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  building  selected.  The  troops  are  collected 
within  it,  and  the  general  officers  of  the  garrison  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  or  holding  situations  in  the  capital,  make 
a  point  of  attending.  The  foot  and  horse  guards  dis- 
mounted, form  the  mass  of  the  troops  reviewed.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  parades,  that  I  first  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Emperor.  On  the  15th  of 
November,  a  Te  Deum  having  been  sung  at  the  Winter 
Palace  for  the  capture  of  Erivan,  a  more  than  usually  bril- 
liant parade  was  expected.  The  day  was  exceedingly  fine, 
though  excessively  cold :  notwithstanding  which  I  placed 
myself,  with  three  friends,  wrapt  up  in  our  cloaks,  outside 
of  the  exercise-house,  to  witness  the  arrival  of  all  the  offi- 
cers, who  returned  from  the  religious  ceremony  at  the  pa- 
lace in  order  to  attend  the  parade,  and  with  whom  the  Em- 
peror himself  was  expected.  There  were  about  two  hun- 
dred people  present,  very  quiet^  well-behaved,  and  silent. 
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The  gate  of  the  exercise-house  was  guarded  by  four  gen- 
AtrrnrM  on  foot*  Three  or  four  officers  of  the  police  were 
present,  and  an  aid  de  camp  de  service  paraded  outside  to 
and  fro. 

About  half  past  one  o'clock,  when  the  firing  of  the  guns 
had  oeased,  which  announced  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
monjr  at  the  palace,  f>fficers  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  regi- 
raenl^  and  corps,  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry,  began  to  ar- 
rive, aud  continued  to  do  so  till  two  o'clock^  some  in  sledges 
drawn  by  magnificent  horses,  others  in  handsome  close 
carriages.  On  alighting  they  threw  off*  their  outside  mi- 
litary cloak,  ami  exhihited  their  ribbons,  and  stars,  and 
deeorations,  over  their  green,  white,  and  scarlet  ynift>rms. 
Among  them  I  recognised  General  Joniini,  who  abandonetl 
the  fortuneti  of  France  to  serve  Alexander,  and  has  a  pub- 
lic situation  at  St.  Petersburgh.  His  person  looked  so 
Tery  different  from  the  well-fed,  and  well-looking  stout 
generals  of  the  country,  that  one  could  plainly  see,  in  the 
cauivwom  and  hollow  lines  of  his  physiognomy,  a  French 
general  of  division,  notwithstanding  his  Russian  uniform 
and  brilliant  orders.  During  the  arrival  of  these  officers, 
tbe  regiment  of  the  Chevaiiers^  Guardes,  mounted  on  bay 
hoTicn,  dressed  in  white  imiforms,  with  black  helmets  and 
cuiraaKs,  and  carrying  the  Persian  standard.%  defiled  out- 
fiide  erf  the  ground,  preceded  by  a  whole  band  of  trumpet- 
ers. As  the  moment  of  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  was 
i>earat  hand,  the  ofHcers  of  the  police  reminded  some  among 
the  crowd  to  pull  off  their  hats  on  his  arrival ;  and  the  aid- 
de^<utmp  before  alluded  to,  after  looking  stedfast[y  at  all 
those  in  the  front  row,  addressed  me  in  particular.  One 
of  my  Russian  friends  having  informed  me  that  the  object 
of  his  inquiry  was  whether  I  had  any  petition  for  the 
Emperor,  I  replied  to  the  officer  in  French,  that  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  had  no  petition  to  present ;  upon  which  he 
apologized   in  the  same  language,   observing   that  as  aid 
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de  camp  de  servke  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  all  petitions 
intended  for  the  Ein|>eror  on  such  occasions^  in  order  that 
he 'might  present  thein  immediately  to  His  Majesty- 

Although  I  was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  that  I  looked  so 
very  moch  like  a  petitioner,  as  to  cause  me  to  be  selected 
among  the  multitude;  yet  I  was  [>articularly  delighted  at 
this  trifling  incident  happening  to  myself,  because  it  afford- 
ed me,  at  once,  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Emperor  is  accessible  on  these  occasions  to  the  supplications 
of  his  subjects,  and  even  strangers  residing  in  his  dominioos, 
with  a  facUity  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  Sovereign  is  less  powerful  than  the  law. 

A  gentle  buzz  now  ran  through  the  people  assembled, 
and  presently  a  light,  elegant  sledge,  drawn  by  a  spirited 
black  horse,  which  a  richly  costumed,  fine-looking,  young 
Isvostehick  was  urging  to  its  full  speed,  entered  the  court 
by  the  grand  gate,  sliding  in  silent  rapidity  over  the  well- 
smoothed  snow,  and  conveying  the  two  Imperial  Brothers, 
Nicholas  and  the  Grand -duke  Michael,  who  passed  before 
us,  and  suddenly  stopped  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
exercise-house,  within  two  feet  of  which  I  had  been  permit- 
ted to  stand.  The  same  aid  de  camp  de  service  took  their 
cloaks  after  they  alighted  ;  and  I  had  then  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  striking  personal  appearance  of  these  two 
princes,  whose  countenance,  stature,  and  figure  claimed  for 
them  a  decided  superiority  over  every  handsome  officer  we 
had  seen  that  morning,  or  that  we  observed  on  subsequent 
occasions  among  the  several  regiments  of  the  guards*  No 
demonstration  of  any  kind  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  present  outside,  except  doffing  their  hats;  but  the 
Sovereign,  on  the  folding  gates  being  thrown  open,  which  ex- 
hibited to  our  view,  for  an  instant,  the  most  briUiant  display 
of  military  pageantry  I  had  ever  beheld,  was  received  with 
three  tremendous  roulades  of  drums  and  trumpets,  upon  the 
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oea&ingof  whic)i,abugleband  struck  up  tlie  inspiring  anthem 
of  Old  England^  God  save  the  King^  and  changed  to  God 
save  the  Emperor,  after  the  return  of  Alexander  from  Paris, 
by  the  Poet  Joukovsky.  The  gates  were  then  closed,  and 
ihe  parade  proceeded  ;  but  as  civilians  are  never  allowed 
to  enter  on  such  occasions,  we  quietly  retired  to  our  re- 
spective occupations. 

This  daily,  or  almost  daily  intercourse  which  liis  Ma- 
jesty keeps  tip,  with  all  the  officers  and  men  stationed  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  (since  regiments  are  of  course  paraded  in 
Iutd),  must  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  be  productive  of 
great  advantage ;  for  the  Emperor  inspecta  every  thing, 
tDquiresinto  the  minutest  details,  examines  the  regimental 
uniforms  of  the  privates,  addresses  words  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  favourably  reported,  converses  with  the 
officers  of  all  ranks,  praises,  blames,  or  admonishes,  as  he  sees 
occasion  ;  and  thus  adds  to  the  scene  of  military  e volu- 
tion and  discipline  the  interest  of  a  reutuon  de  Jamiile^ 
where  the  chief,  uniting  in  turn,  the  characters  of  sove- 
reign, commander,  and  father,  exerts  tliose  self-influences 
to  maintain  order  and  subordination,  to  render  the  ties 
between  tlie  soldier  and  his  officer,  and  between  both 
aod  their  sovereign,  more  indissoluble,  because  more  che- 
rished and  respected.  Military  parades,  however,  are  not 
always  held  within  closed  doors  ;  and  I  am  told  by  some 
young  English  residents,  that  during  the  summer  seaH>n 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  striking  military  spectacles  is 
the  **  Grande  Parade,''  which  takes  place  on  certain  days 
on  the  Champ  de  Man,  an  extensive  square,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  and  at  one  end  of  which  stands  the 
bix>nze  colossal  statue  of  SouvorofT,  the  conqueror  of  Suchet 
and  Macdonald  in  Italy,  and  surnamed  Italiysky  from 
that  circumstance.  On  some  of  these  occasions  the  Emperor 
lias  attended  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  at  least  twenty 
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generals,  and  eighty  superior  officers,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  twenty-five  battalions  of  infan- 
try, and  ten  companies  of  artillery,  forming  altogether 
an  army  of  more  than  20,000  men,  which  perform  every 
possible  variety  of  evolution,  in  the  presence  of  several 
thousands  of  spectators.  On  such  occasions  as  these  the 
Emperor  is  sure  to  be  received  with  boisterous  accla- 
mations. 

After  the  parade  his  Majesty  generally  returns  home, 
and  if  there  are  to  be  any  private  presentations  to  him« 
it  is  before  his  dinner  that  they  take  place;  otherwise 
he  either  walks  or  rides  out  alone  or  accompanied  by  the 
Empress.  He  is  very  fond  of  riding  on  horseback,  but 
he  also  frequently  goes  out  with  his  consort  in  a  French 
cabriolet,  which  he  drives  himself.  I  have  likewise  seen 
him  walking  up  and  down  that  magnificent  quay  on  the 
Neva,  called  the  English  Line,  either  alone  or  accompa- 
nied by  some  minister  or  general  ofiicer;  and  I  under- 
stand that  in  fair  weather,  and  when  the  Empress  is  in 
good  health,  her  Majesty  often  accompanies  him  on  these 
excursions.  On  such  occasions  it  is  the  etiquette  on  the 
part  of  persons  who  meet  them,  to  stand  still  until  they 
have  passed,  pulling  their  hats  ofi^,  when  the  Emperor  invar 
riably  returns  the  salutation  i  la  militairey  by  putting  the 
back  of  the  hand  up  to  his  hat.  With  all  persons  who  are 
known  to  him,  he  will  occasionally  stop  and  converse  with 
great  afiability  and  without  reserve. 

The  dinner-hour  is  between  three  and  four  o'dock; 
after  which  his  Majesty  spends  part  of  the  day  with  his 
family  and  children.  The  evening  brings  its  own  labours 
and  occupations.  Ministers  are  received,  or  the  Emperor 
attends  to  business  in  his  private  cabinet  with  his  own 
secretary ;  but  on  fixed  days,  at  eight  o'clock,  he  orders 
a  particular  minister  to  bring  his  porte-feuilk,  and  will 
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remain  with  hira  till  ten,  going  raethodically  through,  and 
dispatching  an  infinite  variety  of  business,  so  as  to  clear 
awaj  every  sort  of  arrear,  and  make  himself  master  of 
4he  different  subjects  of  each  department*  The  strict 
observance  of  engagements  which  his  Majesty  is  known 
to  expect  on  every  occasion^  tends  materially  to  facilitate 
every  operation,  and  serves  as  a  lesson  to  his  subjects, 
that  without  punctuality  in  all  the  affairs  and  transactions 
of  life,  talent,  rank,  nay  even  a  high  character,  are  rendered 
useless  to  society. 

The  Imperial  family  retires  early  to  rest.  I  have  known 
'Some  distinguished  persons  who  have  bad  the  hoTiour  of 
being  invited  to  the  presence  of  tlie  Emperor  and  Empress 
in  the  evening,  come  away  at  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  at 
which  it  was  understood  that  their  Majesties  retired  for 
the  night.  How  else^  indeed ^  could  any  human  &ame 
support  for  any  length  of  time  the  toils,  cares,  and  anx* 
ieties  which  commence  with  these  exalted  |>cr3ons  at 
gunrtse,  and  continue  all  day  without  intermission? 

Not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  aSairs,  Ni- 
cholas, who  seems  to  be  the  most  indefatigable  and  active 
Sovereign  now  reigning,  and  whose  occupations  are  gene- 
rally of  a  serious  nature,  having  the  good  and  happiness  of 
his  people  in  view,  has  traced  out  to  himself  other  tasks  and 
other  duties.  One  of  the  additional  burthens  which  he  has 
voluntarily  imj>osed  on  himself,  h  that  of  looking  over  the 
reports  and  returns  of  every  arrest  and  imprisonment  that 
take  place  in  his  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  ihe  prisons, 
according  to  a  formula  which  he  has  himself  prescribed,  and 
ordered  to  be  filled  up  and  regularly  forwarded  to  hinf  in 
a  direct  manner.  In  these  returns,  the  name  of  each  pri- 
soner or  individual  arrested,  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  he  has  been  imprisoned,  either 
before  or  after  trial,  must  be  accurately  entered.     Judg^ 
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ing  from  this    information,  his   Majesty  has    frequently 
given  orders  for  bringing  persons  to  a  speedy  trial  who  had 
been  long  in  prison,  and  others  to  be  released  who  appeared 
to  have  suffered  long,  or  to  liavc  been  too  severely  punish« 
ed.    In  some  cases,  he  has  ordered  the  sentence  cither  to  be 
revoked,  or  its  severity  mitigated,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain extenuating  ci re nni stances  which  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  statemenL     It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  remark  how  much  good,  in   a  country  hkc  Rus- 
sia, as  yet  deprived  of  the  great  blessing  of  a  uniform,  in- 
violable, and  intelligible  code   of  criminal  laws,  so  praise- 
worthy  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  an  all -powerful  mo- 
narch, must  produce.     In  order  fully  to  appreciate   the 
great  benefit  conferred  by  the  Sovereign  on  his  subjects  by 
such  an  arrangement,  an  Englishman  has  only  to  bear  in 
mind  the  inefficient  state  of  the  Tribunals  in  Hossia,  which 
the  meditated  Reform   has  not  yet  reached — the  indefinite 
nature  of   the    written  laws  and   multiplied   ukases^ — and 
above  all,  the  immense  distances  of  some  of  the  provinces 
from  the  source  of  justice  and  mercy.     Alt  these  circum- 
stances are  frequently  calculated   to  embarrass,  if  not  to 
thwart,  the  efforts  of  every  prisoner,  or  his  friends,  made  in 
hopes  of  proving  his  innocence;  unless  means  be  at  hand  to 
carry  the  suit  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.     Whether  or  not, 
inconveniencies  have  arisen  from  such  a  system,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  as^rt,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging 
for  myself  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  So- 
vereign had  in  view  the  future  prevention  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  all  such  abuses  in  criminal  matters,  when  he  adopt- 
ed the   practice  of  actually  inquiring  into  them  himself, 
until   the  new  projected  code  of  laws,  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples consonant  with   the  general  feelings  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  in  Europe,  shall  have  been  promulgated  in 
the  empire.     Oppression  under  such  an  arrangement  can- 
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fiol  well  be  eicerdsed  by  ill-disposed  persons  in  poveTf  in 
distaol  governments,  Ever}^  prisoner  will  feel  that  his 
case  will  be  sure  to  become  known  to,  and  fall  under  the 
eye  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  in  proportion  to  bis  ionocence 
will  he  derive  courage  to  support  his  present  sufferings, 
from  the  prospect  of  being  at  no  distant  period,  declared 
guiltless.  In  such  a  system  too,  another  great  branch  of 
public  benefit  is  involved :  the  £mperor  himself,  through 
the  task  be  has  voluntarily  undertaken,  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  the  existing  forms  of  criminal  justice  in  his  do^ 
mioioiis — will  soon  see  how  the  eidsting  systems  work,  and 
in  what  they  are  defective — can  point  out  to  his  ministers 
improvements  which  they  might  not  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest— or  command  such  inquiries  to  be  set  oil  f€x>t,  as  will 
ultimately  lead  to  improvements  and  satisfactory  results. 

I  have  shown  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his 
character  of  Sovereign,  Chief  of  the  Army,  and  Supreme 
Jtidge ;  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  exhibit  him  tn  that  of  a  benevolent 
Piioce  and  patron  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  my  object  is 
not  to  frame  a  panegyric  on  Nicholas,  that  being  a  task 
which  abler  hands  must  perform,  and  contemporaries  will 
approve ;  yet  have  I  known,  even  during  my  short  inter- 
course with  Russia  and  Russian  subjects,  enough  to  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  both  the  latter  capacities  the 
Emperor  has  equally  strong  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
bis  people.  The  munificence  with  which  he  rewards  ser- 
vices to  the  State  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  here  into  any  particular  details  in  il- 
lustration of  it*  Not  only  by  titles,  rank^  and  promotion, 
does  he  reward  those  services,  but  by  still  more  interesting 
marks  of  Ins  satisfaction  contained  in  the  several  rescripts 
which  he  publicly  addresses  to  those  who  have  deserve<l 
tliem.      The   recent    examples   of  this,   furnished  on  the 
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occaaon  of  the  Persian  war  and  the  battle  of  Navarino,  not 
to  mention  others  of  a  somewhat  more  distant  date,  suffici- 
ently prove  his  liberal  disposition.  Not  only  Count  Paske- 
vitch,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  who  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  Russia  to  the  banks  of  the  Araxes, 
within  view  of  the  celebrated  Mount  Ararat,  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  then  territory  of  Persia,  and  who  was  made  a 
Count  of  the  Empire,  had  other  honours  conferred  upon 
him ;  but  every  officer  who  distinguished  himself  in  that  war 
experienced  the  munificence  of  his  Sovereign.  I  was  still 
at  St.  Petersburgh  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino  arrived,  both  from  Odessa  and  by  the  way  of  Italy, 
and  witnessed  the  unfeigned  joy  which  was  manifested  by 
the  superior  classes  of  society,  and  military  officers  of  the 
highest  rank  at  that  event.  Unlike  the  French,  whose 
contemporary  journalists  attributed  the  whole  merit  of  the 
transaction  to  their  own  commander,  Admiral  De  Rigny, 
"  h  qui,"  says  a  French  paper,  '*  TEurope  est  redevable 
d^un  si  beau  triomphe^XO;  ^he  Russians  appeared  to  me  to 
feel  more  like  Englishmen  on  that  occasion,  and  to  talk  of 
nothing  else  but  the  consummate  skill,  promptitude,  coolness, 
and  bravery,  of  Codrington  and  his  fleet.'^  "  Yoilk  encore 
une  fois  les  Anglais  de  Nelson,^  was  the  general  observation 
to  me;  **  quelle  marine  glorieuse  V*  and  then  inquiry  after 
inquiry  followed  as  to  who  the  Admiral  was,  under  whom 
he  had  fought,  and  on  what  other  occasions  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himselfr  The  information  I  gave  in  answer 
seemed  to  delight  them  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
their  own  officers,  and  they  listened  with  great  satisfaction 
to  my  account  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  that  gallant 
officer  had  conducted  himself  when  commanding  a  squa- 
dron detached  from  the  fleet  of  Sir  E.  Pellew,  during  an 
eventful  period  of  the  Peninsular  war,  on  the  Catalonian 
coast,  and  in  which  fleet  I  had  the  honour  of  serving.      At 
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tlte  same  time,  they  appeared  not  to  be  unmindful  of  tlie 
services  of  their  own  naval  commancler  at  Navarino,  and 
f»poke  with  becoming  pride  of  the  share  which  the  Russian 
fleet  had  taken  in  the  triumph  of  that  day.  The  Emperor 
partook  of  the  general  satisfaction,  and  evinced  his  ad  mi* 
ration  of  the  English  Admiral's  conduct  by  conferring^  the 
order  of  St,  George  of  the  second  class  upon  [urn,  the  most 
distingiiished  order  in  Russia,  and  limited  to  Commanders- 
in-chief,  on  gaining  a  general  action,  against  an  enemy 
commanded  likewise  by  a  Commander-in-chief.  This 
distinction  was  accompanied  by  a  most  flattering  letter 
from  the  Emperor  himself,  in  which  the  following  remark- 
able words  occurred  : — **  La  marine  Russe  slionore  d'avoir 
obtenu  votre  suffrage  devant  Navann."  To  his  own  com- 
tnatider,  the  Imperial  recompense  was  promotion  from  a 
Rear  to  a  Vice« Admiral,  and  the  knighthood  of  the  third 
class  of  St,  George,  while  to  the  French  Admiral  the  rib* 
bon  of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsko'i  was  forwarded^ 
Aa  an  encouragement  to  otlier  officers,  His  Majesty  is 
in  the  habit  of  publicly  expressing,  by  a  rescript,  to  the 
principal  grand  officers  of  the  Court,  his  approbation  of 
their  conduct,  whenever  by  the  accounts,  which  he  expects 
them  to  present  every  year,  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
liave  disposed  of  the  money  of  the  civil  list  confided  to  their 
care,  they  appear  to  have  performed  their  doty  with  fidelity, 
or  to  have  husbanded  the  resources  of  their  department. 
Thus  we  find  him  addressing  a  most  gratifying  rescript  in 
April  last,  accompanied  with  a  present  in  diamonds  to  his 
Marechal  de  la  Cour,  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  for  having 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  year  effected  a  saving  in  their 
respective  offices,  the  first  of  one  million  of  roubles,  and  the 
second  of  six  hundred  thousand  roubles,  on  the  sums  yearly 
allotted  for  the  service  of  their  respective  departments.  The 
same  mark  of  appi"obation  is  bestowed  on  the  governors  of 
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towns  and  provinces;  and  these  expressions  of  Imperial 
satisfaction  are  frequently  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
recompense. 

Within  the  last  two  months  the  Count  Nesselrode,  Count 
Eotchoubey,  president  of  the  Council,  Prince  Volkonsky, 
Minister  of  the  Household,  Monsieur  Naryschkine,  Mare- 
chal  de  la  Cour,  and  Prince  Dolgorouky,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Horse,  as  well  as  Count  Pahlen,  who  exercised  the 
functions  of  Governor-general  of  the  provinces  of  New  Rus- 
sia and  Bessarabia,  during  the  absence  of  Count  Michel  Wo- 
ronzow,  have  each  received  a  gratifying  testimony  of  appro- 
bation  from  their  Imperial  Master.  When  the  individual, 
whose  conduct  the  Emperor  is  solicitous  of  rewarding,  is  in 
a  situation  to  be  benefited  by  more  substantial  marks  of  ap- 
probation, Nicholas,  with  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  feelings,  has 
bestowed  on  him  a  pecuniary  remuneration.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Master  of  his  Court,  Baron  D'Albedyll, 
who  directs  the  office  of  intendance  of  the  Court,  the 
Emperor  addressed  to  him  a  most  flattering  rescript,  ex- 
pressive of  his  satisfaction  at  the  economical  spirit  evinced 
by  that  officer  in  the  course  of  his  administration  of  18^7, 
concluding  with  these  words : — 

**  Desirant  vous  donner  un  temoignage  de  ma  recon- 
naissance et  recompenser  la  longue  et  honorable  carri^re  de 
vos  services,  Je  vous  ai  assigne  sur  la  tresorerie  Imperiale 
une  pension  de  dix  mille  roubles  en  sus  de  votre  traitement 
actuel." 

After  this,  and  the  consideration  of  the  many  pecuniary 
gifts  given  by  the  reigning  Sovereign  to  different  classes  of 
individuals,  each  for  some  peculiar  merit,  and  many  of 
which  I  have  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  it 
will  not  again  be  just  to  repeat:  that  public  services  are 
very  cheaply  rewarded  by  the  Imperial  Family  of  Russia, 
with  rings  .and  trinkets. 
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Nor  have  the  more  humble  classes  of  society  been  over- 
looked by  his  Majesty,  when  by  their  conduct  they  have 
deserved  the  same  marks  of  his  approbation  ;  for,  in  several 
instances,  be  has  granted  those  decorations  which  in  Russia 
are  valued  as  proofs  of  merit  as  well  as  reward,  to  in- 
dustrious citizens  and  merchants,  as  was  the  case  in  18^6 
when  he  conferred  the  order  of  St.  Anne,  of  the  second 
class,  on  the  Maire  of  St.  Petersburghj  and  the  same  order 
of  the  third  class  to  three  merchants  of  the  first  and  second 
guild,  for  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  affording  assistance 
to  the  unfortimate  who  suffered  during  the  inundation  of 
November,  1824. 

Another  strong  proof  of  the  eainest  disposition  of  Ni- 
cholas to  reward  irreproachable  conduct  and  faithful  ser- 
vices both  in  civil  and  military  life,  is  to  be  found  in 
bis  creation  of  a  new  Order  of  Merit,  which  he  established 
oo  the  2Sd  of  August,  1827,  the  day  of  his  Coronation, 
under  the  name  of  "  Marque  (PhmiHeur  pour  le  service 
trreprochablet"  to  which  a  pension  is  attached,  that  ex- 
tends (for  a  limited  period  of  time)  to  the  widow  also  of  the 
person  who  obtains  that  distinction.  To  this  mark  of 
honour,  every  person,  no  matter  of  what  rank  or  condition, 
belonging  to  the  military  or  civil  service,  can  aspire.  It 
consists  in  a  silver  gilt  buckle,  of  a  square  form  and  a  Jonr^ 
having  in  the  centre  a  crown  of  oak-leaves,  surrounding 
the  cyphers,  denoting  the  number  of  years  of  irreproachable 
conduct  during  service.  No  one  who  has  been  tried  cither 
before  the  ci\nl  or  military  tribunals — who  has  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  superiors  even  once,  in  consequence 
of  neglect,  idleness,  or  any  offence,  contra  bonos  moresy  or 
who  has  given  proof  of  incapacity — ^or  whose  honesty  has 
been  suspected — or  whose  behaviour  to  his  inferiors  has 
been  harsh,  or  to  his  superiors  disrespectful — no  one  wJ»o 
has  delayed  pre^nting  the  accounts  of  his  office,  without 
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any  apparent  valid  excuse,  or  in  whose  accounts  evidence 
of  irregukrity  shall  have  appeared — no  one,  in  fine,  who  is 
accused  of  being  a  bad  citizen,  a  negligent  father,  a  dis- 
obedient son,  can  be  admitted  on  the  list  of  candidates  for, 
or  aspire  to,  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion. The  buckle  is  to  be  worn  suspended  at  thebutton-rhole 
to  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Greorge  by  the  military, 
and  to  that  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir  by  the  civilians. 

Persuaded  that  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  civiliza- 
tioU)  and  with  it  the  hairiness  of  his  subjects,  is  to  promote 
moral  education  among  them,  the  present  Emperor  has  not 
only  followed  the  steps  of  his  late  Imperial  Brother  in  sup- 
porting and  even  multiplying  the  means  of  forwarding  that 
object,  but  has,  in  a  solemn  manifesto,  issued  on  the  me- 
morable occasion  of  the  revolt  of  1825  against  his  person 
and  government,  recorded  his  sentiments  on  that  important 
subject,  which  are  worthy  of  -a  Sovereign  reigning  in  these 
enlightened  times. 

"  Ce  n'est,  certes,  point  aux  progr^s  de  la  civilization 
mais  h  la  vanite,  qui  ne  produit  que  *le  desosu vrement  et  le 
vuide  de  Tesprit,  mais  au  defaut  d'instruction  r^elle  qu^il 
faut  attribuer  cette  license  de  la  pensee,  cette  fougue  des 
passions,  ces  demi-connoissances  si  confuses  et  si  funestes, 
ce  penchant  aux  theories  extremes  et  aux  visions  poli- 
tiques,  qui  commencent  par  demolir  et  iinissent  par 
perdre.  En  vain  le  gouvemement  fera-t-il  de  genereux 
efforts — en  vain  s^epuisera-t-il  en  sacrifices ;  si  Teducation 
domestique  ne  seconde  son  action  et  ses  vues,  si  elle  ne 
verse  dans  les  coeurs  les  germes  de  la  morale.'\ 

Nicholas  the  First,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  those 
governments  which  have  been  called  despotic ;  but  let  us 
hear  the  language  of  a  monarch  so  situated  on  the  subject 
of  reform  and  improvement,  and  judge  by  it  of  what  Rus- 
sia, and  Europe,  have  to  look  to  during  his  reign.     ^^  Dans 
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^e  telle  organization  de  Tetat,**  observes  the  Emperor  in 
the  same  manifesto,  '^  chacun  peut  be  fier  a  la  solid! te  de 
Tordre,  a  la  garantie  des  biens  et  des  personnes,  et  tran- 
quille  sur  le  present  porter  sur  Tavenir  un  regard  plein 
d^esperance.  Ce  n'est  jx)int  par  des  enterprises  leraeraires 
et  toujours  destructives,  c'est  d  en  haut,  c  est  par  ilegres 
que  s^op^rent  les  vrates  ameUorations,  que  se  com  blent  les 
lacunesy  que  se  reforment  les  abus,  Dans  cette  niarcbe 
de  perfection nement  graduel,  tout  sage  desir  du  tnieux, 
toute  pensee  tendante  a  I'affermissement  des  lois^  a  la 
propagation  des  v6ritables  lumi&res,  au  developpement 
de  riudustrie  qui  nous  sera  communique  par  les  voies 
legates  ouvertes  k  tous,  ne  pourra  qVHre  accueillie  par 
ootis  ovec  gratitude;  car  nous  ne  formoos,  nous  ne  |X)uvons 
former,  d^autre  vneu  que  celui  de  voir  notre  patrie  atteindre 
le  plus  haut  point  de  prosperity  et  de  gloire^  qui  hii  soil 
marque  par  la  Divine  Providence."* 

The  benevolent  disposition  of  Nicholas  to  which  I  have 
made  allusion,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  conspicuous. 
Scarcely  a  month  passes  in  wbicli  a  proof  of  it  does  not 
oome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  and  many  of  his  acts 
of  generosity,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  person  in- 
timately connected  with  the  houf»ehold  of  his  Majesty, 
never  reach  the  public  ear.  In  January  last,  he  signalized 
the  begiiming  of  the  year  by  ordering  the  house  in  which 
the  late  Empress  Elizabeth  died  at  Beleif,  to  be  pur- 
chased at  his  own  exj)ense,  and  converted  into  an  asylum 
for  twenty -four  poor  widows,  who  are  to  be  maintained 
henceforward  at  the  charge  of  his  privy-purse,  iilling  up 
the  vacancies  as  soon  as  they  occur. 

The  first  anniversary  of  his  coronation^  22d  August, 
1827,  (O.  S.j)  was  marked  by  a  manifesto  in  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  resident  both  in  town  and  country,  who 
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won'  some  years  in  arrear  with  Government  in  respect  to 
the  (viyment  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  and  excise  duties 
on  spirits,  which  it  had  been  represented,  could  not  be 
exacted  witliout  creating  great  distress  among  the  defaul- 
ters, the  Emperor  ordered  that  the  entries  of  all  such  ar- 
reai's,  up  to  the  date  of  the  manifesto,  should  be  erased 
fmm  the  registers,  and  no  demand  made  for  them  from  the 
defaulters,  who  it  ap)>eared  had  all  been  placed  in  that 
preiHcament  by  untoward  circumstances  over  which  they 
\u\\\  no  control. 

In  visiting  one  of  the  civil  hospitals  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  see  another  object  of  Nicholas's  bene- 
volent dis))osition.  This  was  a  very  interesting  young  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  day-lalx)urer  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  who,  owing  to  a  ixxruliarly  severe  disease,  had  at  the 
ago  of  st»von  years  lx»en  subjected  to  one  of  the  boldest  and 
mont  (Miinful  o)X'rations  of  surgery,  by  which  her  life  was 
Mivod.  On  Dr.  Arondt,  the  operator,  reporting  the  case  to 
iho  Km)X'n^r,  his  ^fajosty  proceeded  to  the  ward  in  the 
htuipital  to  Mv  the  child,  assigned  for  her  use  the  sum  of 
on«»  ihouMind  roubles,  and  made  provi»on  for  her  being 
placed  in  a  public  sclux>l  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown. 

The  following  trait  of  Nicholas,  though  of  a  different 
doacription,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  I  had  it  from  the 
bi^lt  authority.  It  is  known  that  the  Persians  have,  of 
Ute  years»  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  European  tactics 
into  their  armies ;  yet,  with  so  little  success,  that  the  Rus- 
•ian  troops  opposed  to  them  have  found  little  difference 
in  their  mode  of  fighting.  Some  months  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Erivan  by  the  Russians,  some  hundreds  of  these 
Perto-Europeaii  soldiers  were  made  prisoners,  when  the 
Emperor  desired  that  a  certain  number  of  them  should  be 
.mtlo  St.  Petewbunsh,  where  he  had  them  dressed  in  the 
^jfom  of  one  of  hii  legiments  of  guards,  and  ordered  that 
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I  hey  nijghi  be  trained  and  instructed  like  them.  He  even 
took  care  that  their  clothing  should  hv  of  better  materials, 
acid  their  food  of  the  best  kind,  and,  from  time  to  time,  his 
Majesty  himself  would  go  to  see  them  manoeuvre  in  order 
to  judge  of  their  progress.  When  he  found  them  well 
trained,  he  sent  them  back  to  the  Shah,  with  this  message; 
**  Tell  your  Sovereign,  that  if  he  really  wishes  to  introduce 
the  modem  European  system  of  tactics  and  military  disci- 
pline into  his  armies,  be  may  safely  take  you  as  models  — 
and  that  he  may  form  as  many  such  a^  he  pleases,  by  ap^ 
plying  to  his  immediate  neighbours,  instead  of  employing 
some  renegade  officers,  or  runaway  adventurers  from  distant 
countries.*' 

Id  regard  to  the  patronage  which  he  has  extended  to 
literature  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  would  be  an  endless  task 
to  record  all  that  he  has  already  done  in  that  respect* 
New  and  favourable  regulations  for  protecting  the  pro- 
perty of  authors,  pensions  to  those  among  them  who  are 
disabled,  either  through  illness  or  age,  rewards  both  pecu- 
niary and  honorary  to  those  who  are  still  in  activity,  assist- 
ance in  money  both  to  writers  and  artists  who  would  other- 
ifrise  have  had  no  means  of  bringing  forward  their  produc- 
tions, prizes  granted  out  of  his  private  treasury  for  useful 
discoveries,  annual  sums  assigned  to  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature,  with  a 
view  to  encourage  their  respective  pursuits  :  these  are  a 
few  of  the  methods  by  which  this  Sovereign  has  already 
shown  his  disposition  to  foster  knowledge  and  the  fine  arts 
in  his  dominions. 

Practical  illustratloas  on  these  various  points  crowd 
upon  my  memory  at  the  mere  allusion  to  the  facts;  but 
I  cnn  only  afford  space  for  the  special  mention  of  Nicholases 
act  of  splendid  liberality  towards  the  celebrated  historian 
KanmiaHne,  who  on  account  of  his  health  was  about  to 
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leave  Russia  for  a  milder  t4imate,  and  to  whom  as  a  recom- 
pense for  literary  services  to  llussia,  the  Emperor  granted 
a  pension  of  50^000  roubles,  {£,  2,273  ster.)  per  anDum  ! 
revertible  to  his  widow  after  his  deatli,  and  after  her  to 
his  children,  until  the  sons  have  entered  tlie  service,  or 
the  daughters  are  married.  In  what  other  countries  are 
authors  of  an  equal  merit  to  Karamzine  and  their  families 
so  rewarded  ?  Nor  was  the  very  flattering  rescript  by 
whieli  this  gift  was  accompanied,  a  less  interesting  mark 
of  Imperial  favour  towards  the  historian. 

But  the  great  traits  which  have  stam|)€d  the  character 
of  Nicholas  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  empire,  as  an 
upright  prince  and  a  brave  man,  and  which  future  histo- 
rians will  know  how  to  appreciate,  arc  his  conduct  re- 
specting the  succession  to  the  throne  and  liis  bchavioiu" 
on  the  26th  of  December  1825*  Full  of  becoming  respect 
for  the  organic  law  of  succession  established  in  his  country, 
Nicholas  would  neither  allow  the  existence  of  a  private 
document,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  a  secret,  and 
might,  for  aught  he  knew,  have  been  forced  from  his 
elder  brother;  nor  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
senate,  inclining  to  supersede  the  natural  right  of  the  law- 
ful inheritor  of  the  crown — to  disturb  the  regular  succession 
to  the  Imjierial  power,  but  on  the  contrary  was  the  first 
to  set  the  example  of  swearing  allegiance  to  Constantine, 
to  whom  he  des[>atchcd  messengers  to  crave  his  presence 
and  to  ascend  tlie  throne*  At  last,  when  by  a  formal  act 
of  that  brother  he  found  himself  invested  with  the  Imperial 
authority,  firmness  of  character  and  public  duty  forbade 
him  to  listen  to  the  pro|x>si lions  of  those  who,  on  the  day 
of  his  being  proclaimed  Emperor,  refused  to  make  obei* 
Bance  and  declare  allegiance  to  him.  On  that  occaaion 
Nicholas,  regardless  of  the  weapons  levelled  at  his  person 
by  a  misguided  soldiery,  who  had  already  assassinated  a 
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faithful  servant  and  favourite  general  by  his  sidej  insisted 
on  addressing  thein^  ami  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to 
reason  by  jiLrsuasion  and  humane  couhslIs,  ere  he  suffered 
martial  Liw  t(»  make  an  example  of  them.  That  was  a 
fearful  moment,  and  many  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the 
Emperor,  and  none  more  so  than  the  much  attached  and 
alarmed  Alexandra  Feodorowmi,  who  hsxa  not,  to  this  day, 
quite  recovered  from  the  effects  produced  on  her  delicate 
nerves,  by  the  prolonged  agony  of  dreadful  suspense  during 
several  hours  of  perilous  adventure  to  her  sovereign. 

The  short  period  of  not  quite  three  years  since  his 
Majesty  began  to  reign  has  been  marked  by  a  number 
of  events,  which  aloiH?  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  the 
history  of  his  time,  A  generous  contest  with  a  brother 
respecting  the  succession  to  tlie  throne  ;  a  conspiracy  against 
his  person,  crushed  as  soon  as  exploded  ;  a  treaty  with 
the  two  greatest  powers  in  Europe  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pcndence  of  Greece ;  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Per* 
sians  in  1826;  a  victory  near  Ehzabeth[>ol  in  the  same  year ; 
the  taking  of  the  fortresses  of  Abbas  Abad,  Sardan  Abad, 
Erivan,  Tauris,  and  a  great  extent  of  territory  in  1827; 
the  destruction  of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  at  Navarino ; 
Peace  with  the  Persians  in  1828 ;  war  with  Turkey,  and 
the  first  triumph  over  them  a  month  after,  liave  all  taken 
place  in  this  brief  intervaL  What  other  destinies  await 
him  ! 

Such  is  Nicholas  the  First,  the  son  of  Maria  Feo* 
dorowna. 

Of  this  highly-endowed  Princess,  whose  name  will  be 
looked  ufKJn  by  all  future  ages  as  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able in  the  pages  of  Russian  history,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  just  representation  in  the  short  epitome  of  the  Impe- 
rial family  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself*  The  full 
measure  and  weight  of  biography  are  required  to  do  justice 
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to  the  distinguished  talents^  the  virtues,  and  all  the  qua- 
lifications of  an  amiable  woman,  which  belong  to  this 
exalted  personage.  On  such  a  subject,  every  Russian 
and  every  traveller  has  but  one  opinion.  In  speaking  of 
the  Empress-mother,  one  is  not  afraid  of  being  taxed  with 
fulsome  exaggeration ;  for  it  has  long  ago  been  admitted 
that  all  that  can  be  said  of  her  must  necessarily  fall  short 
of  her  deserts.  She  is  an  honour  to  the  country  which 
gave  her  birth,  and  a  blessing  to  the  country  she  has 
adopted. 

Maria  Feodorowna  was  the  daughter  of  Frederic  Eu- 
gene, Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  was  bom  in  1759.  In 
1776,  she  was  married  to  the  Grand-duke  Paul,  son  of 
Catherine  the  Second  and  Peter  the  Third,  that  young 
Prince  having,  shortly  before,  lost  his  first  consort  Natalia 
Alexievna,  Princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  died  without 
issue.  At  the  time  of  his  first  marriage,  Paul  was  little 
more  than  eighteen  years  old  ;  and  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  was  united  to  the  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea 
Augusta  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  changed  her  name  to  that  which  she  bears  at 
present,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  that  country. 

She  is  represented  by  contemporary  observers  of  that 
time,  as  having  made  a  great  impression  in  the  capital  of 
Russia ;  and  the  same  remarks  are  found  in  subsequent 
writers,  when  giving  an  account  of  her  travels  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  in  company  with  Paul,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  the  Comiesse  du  Nord,  She  is  there  pic- 
tured in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  and  in  the  full  glow  of 
beauty,  combining  with  a  truly  noble  figure  a  striking  and 
commanding  physiognomy.  But  the  fair  proportions  of 
external  form,  which  deservedly  excited  admiration  among 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  approaching  her,  were  not 
the  only  themes  for  the  eulogiums  with  which  the  mention 
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tjf  her  name,  even  in  those  times,  was  associated  ;  fur  the 
Couotess  was  accompli  si  red  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  and 
poaseued  grace,  learning,  and  acute  observation. 

Only  one  writer,  who  lately  favoured  the  world  with  her 
recollections  of  the  niaiseries  at  the  court  of  Mark  Aufoi^ 
netle,  has  ventured  to  mix  a  little  ill-judged  satire  with  her 
laudatory  account  of  the  personal  appearance  of,  and  ira- 
preflfiion  made  by  the  Cor/tfesse  du  Sord^  when  she  was  pre- 
aenfed  at  the  French  Court,  in  May  1782,  Speaking  of 
that  event,  Madanie  de  Cam  pan  pretends  that,  notwith- 
sUuidingber  striking  and  handsome  figure,  and  her  learning, 
which,  observes  the  writer,  eiie  Jhisttit  amnohre  peut-eUe 
avec  trop  de  coitjiance^  the  illustrious  stranger  had  not,  at 
first,  obtained  with  the  Queen  that  success  which  Paul  had 
obtained  with  the  King — nay  more,  that  the  Queen  h;id 
positi%*ely  been  intimidated  by  her  presence,  and  that  after 
retiring  to  her  closet  she  had  expressed  herself  to  her 
et^nfidante  in  a  manner  not  quite  flattering  to  the  visiter. 
The  reigning  Empress  of  Russia,  it  is  said,  having  perused 
Madame  de  Campan's  book,  and  learning  that  her  illus- 
trious mother-inJaw  wishetl  likewise  to  read  it,  deemed  pro- 
per to  tear  out  the  leaf  which  contained  the  objectionable 
observadoDS ;  but  the  Empress-mother  liad  seen,  in  the 
meanwhile,  another  copy  of  the  work,  and  had  discovered, 
by  the  passage  in  question,  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
ibat  particular  page  in  the  Empress's  book.  Struck  by 
this  intended  mark  of  attention  on  her  part,  when  next  she 
met  her  daughter,  she  addressed  her  thus: — Je  vous  suis 
gr^s,  ma  ch^re  enfant,  de  ce  que  vous  avez  voulu  m'eparg- 
ner  de  la  peine  en  m^otant  la  |3ossibilite  de  lire  le  passage 
que  coiuenait  le  feuillet  que  vous  venez  de  dechirer.  Mo^ 
dame  d«  Campan,  je  trouve,  a  du  avoir  raison:  eduquee 
lous  les  yeux  de  Catherine,  vivant  presque  dans  un  etat 
l^erpetuel  de  discipline  et  dWdre  devant  elle,  ayant  ete. 
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d'ailleurs,  61ey^e  avec  des  dispositions  pour  le  travail  et  la 
lecture,  sa  maitresse  a  du  trouver  la  Comtesse  du  Nord 
ennuyeuse.  EUe  venait  de  changer  le  ton  de  la  Cour — et 
la  gaiet^  frivole  reignait  aux  Tuileries.  La  conversation 
d'^une  jeune  fern  me  qui  ne  sympathisait  aucunement  avec 
les  plaisirs  de  sa  coterie  n'a  pas  pu  lui  itre  utile.  Quant 
k  cette  pauvre  Campan,  je  lui  pardonne  bien  volontiers 
sa  reflection  sur  mon  compte." 

In  1796,  she  ascended  the  throne  with  Paul ;  and  five 
years  after,  the  tragic  catastrophe  at  the  castle  of  St.  Mi- 
chael made  her  a  widow.  It  is  reported,  that  in  private 
life  Paul  was  a  kind  husband  and  a  good  father.  The  in- 
violate attachment  which  his  consort  bore  to  him  for  the 
space  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  sentiments  of  affection 
with  which  she  cherished  his  recollection,  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  proofs  of  those  qualities  of  the  heart  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  Her  Majesty,  in  mentioning  his 
name,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  which  I  was  ho- 
noured, after  my  presentation  to  her,  appeared  to  me  moved 
and  sensibly  affected.  This  susceptibility  of  feelings  the 
Empress-mother  has  manifested  throughout  her  conduct  to- 
wards her  children  and  relations ;  and  the  grateful  return 
made  by  them,  particularly  by  the  Emperor,  who  is  known 
to  be  unboundedly  attached,  and  to  pay  the  utmost  defe- 
rence to  his  mother,  must  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  her, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  serves  as  a  wholesome  example  to 
all  classes  of  society,  who  generally  look  up  to  the  family 
of  their  sovereign  as  models  for  imitation. 

The  conspicuous  features  in  the  character  of  the  Empress- 
mother,  exemplified  by  her  well-known  daily  distribution 
of  time,  are,  a  desire  to  promote  and  improve  education 
among  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes  of  society — a 
wish  to  alleviate  human  sufferings — a  disposition  to  support 
those  who  are  without  natural  protectors, — and  great  zeal 
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in  encouraging  Dational  industry  and  in  patronizing  science 
and  tlie  aria*  For  the  full  and  effective  accomplishment  of 
the  three  former  interesting  objects,  her  IVIajesty  has  either 
herself  founded  appropriate  establishment;?  and  institutions, 
or  has  undertaken  the  direction  of  those  which  were  already 
in  existence.  The  number  of  those  useful  foundations  in 
St,  Petersburgh  alone,  which  recognize  the  Empress-mo- 
ther as  their  supreme  head  and  patroness,  amoonts  to  not 
fewer  than  twenty-three,  to  which  she  has  added  another 
irithin  the  last  few  months,  by  accepting  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Orphans^  Schools,  at  the  request  of  her  sou 
the  Emperor. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  on  the  names  of 
illustrious  persons  found  in  the  capacity  of  patrons  of 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  charities,  as  being  placed  there 
merely  to  add  lustre  to  the  establish ments^  but  not  to  call 
for  personal  exertion  and  interest  from  them,  except  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  will  be  surprised  to  leam  that  the 
Empress  Maria  Feodorowna  of  Russia  docs  not  consider  Iter 
station,  at  the  head  of  the  numerous  uistitutions  alluded  to, 
as  a  mere  sinecure,  but  that  she  actually  superintends  the 
management  of  them  all,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  mom< 
ing  till  night  ;  visiting  them  all  in  turn,  and  being  for 
ever  occupied  in  devising  improvements,  extending  their 
sphere  of  utility,  or  maintaining  that  which  has  already 
been  confirmed  by  the  test  of  experience. 

This  most  indefatigable  and  active  Princess  rises  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  day,  and  receives  the  sealed  reports 
direct,  and  without  the  interference  of  her  secretaries  or 
other  officers,  from  each  institution  placed  under  her  go- 
vernment* She  reads  them  all,  makes  renmrks,  and  gives 
the  necessary  directions,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  when- 
ever required.  So  attentive  is  she  to  the  very  minutia* 
and  details  of  each   establishment,   the  plan  of  most  of 
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which  is  of  her  own  suggestion,  that  in  the  case  of  tlie 
H6pital  des  Pauvres,  for  example,  which  is  particularly 
her  own  foundation,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  her 
physician  le  conseiller  Dr.  Ruhl,  she  will  make  appro- 
priate remarks  to  him  whenever  the  number  of  diseases 
or  the  number  of  deaths  appears  greater  than  in  the  re- 
ports of  a  corresponding  period  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  will  express  a  wish  that  an  inquiry  may  immediately 
be  set  on  foot  by  this  her  principal  physician  into  the 
cause  of  those  differences.  Nothing,  in  fact,  escapes  her 
attention. 

As  I  proceed  in  the  course  of  this  work  to  describe  a 
few  of  the  institutions  placed  under  the  government  of  her 
Majesty,  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  offer  a  few  more 
observations  on  the  character  of  their  protectress.  At  pre- 
sent, I  may  rest  satisfied  with  adding,  that,  in  regard  to 
the  system  adopted  by  her  at  the  institution  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  College  of  the  Demoiselles  Nobles,  for  the  re- 
ligious and  superior  education  of  a  great  number  of  young 
ladies,  a  system  which  has  worked  admirably  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
results,  the  Empress-mother  may  be  considered,  as  having 
been,  and  still  being,  mainly  instrumental  in  advancing  the 
general  civilization  of  the  country ;  for  she  has,  in  fact, 
civilized  the  mothers  of  future  Russians,  and  of  many  of  the 
present  generation.  "  Cette  Princesse  merite  d'etre  plus  con- 
nue  en  Europe,'^  were  the  general  observations  made  to  me 
not  only  by  the  upper,  but  also  by  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety at  St.  Petersburgh.  Certainly,  and  without  invidious- 
ness,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  public  report  does  not  at 
present  furnish  us  with  a  parallel  example  of  a  crowned 
female  of  such  extensive  and  efltctive  benevolence ;  such 
zeal  and  activity  in  advancing  knowledge  and  good  morals, 
such  assiduity  in  the  service  of  humanity  and  consideration 
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for  the  unfortunate.  A  very  extensive  institution  of  a 
commercial  nature,  which  I  shall  tlesenbe  by  and  by,  known 
under  the  name  of  '*  hombard^^^  being  placed  under  her  di- 
rection in  order  that  the  revenues  might  be  made  available 
for  the  support  of  certain  public  charities,  the  Empress- 
mother  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations  by  which  its  ope- 
rations as  a  loan  bank,  fur  people  in  need,  were  to  be 
regulated.  In  giving  this  code  to  Monsieur  Meidoff^  the 
gentleman  whom  the  Empress  had  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  estabhbhment,  she  addressed  him  in  the  following 
words :  —  "  Voila  les  regies  par  lesquelles  vous  serez 
guide  dans  les  affaires  de  cette  banque,  mais  il-y-a  une 
autre  que  je  vous  donnerais  en  m^me  temps  qui  n*est  pas 
ecrite:  cVst  la  regie  de  mon  cceur-  Ne  rendez  malheureux 
que  le  plus  petit  nombre  possible  d'lndividus;  et  ne  vous 
empressez  pas  k  faire  des  malheureux  par  Tapplication  des 
reglemens  que  je  vous  donne/^ 

I  have  stated  that  this  Princess  has  shown  great  zeal 
in  promoting  national  industry  and  in  patronising  the  arts. 
The  Alexandrowsky  manufactory,  of  which  I  shall  say  a 
few  w^ords  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  may  be  cited  in 
illustration  of  the  first  position,  and  her  own  example  in 
cultivating  with  so  much  success  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  fine  arts  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  second.  The 
Em  press- mother  takes  great  interest  in  science,  and  is 
particularly  fond  of  botany.  Her  designs  for  medals 
which  have  been  afterwards  executed  either  by  herself  or 
by  other  artists,  are  much  esteemed  by  the  medallists  and 
the  connoisseurs.  The  two  gold  medals  which  she  presented 
to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  sciences  in  November  last,  in 
return  for  a  gold  one  which  that  scientific  body  had  struck 
in  commemoration  of  her  Majesty's  visits  at  the  A  cade- 
my  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  the  second  half 
century  of  its  existence,   were  taken  from  dies  engraved 
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by  herself.  They  represent  the  portraits  of  the  late 
Emperors  Paul  and  Alexander;  and  as  works  of  art,  I 
can  with  truth  say  that  they  would  do  credit  to  a  professed 
engraver.  Of  cameos  and  intaglios  on  stone,  of  her  owa 
design  and  execution,  some  of  which  are  deposited  in 
the  public  collections  of  St.  Fetersburgh,  I  have  already 
spoken.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  finish.  In  the 
plea^ng  art  of  turning,  she  is  said  to  excel.  I  bave  bad 
occasion  to  see  several  well-executed  pieces  of  this  kind, 
both  in  ivory  and  wood,  from  her  lathe,  and  even  some 
very  complicated  and  extensive  works  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, in  some  of  the  Imperial  country  palaces.  One  would 
imagine,  that  with  so  much  occupation  and  so  many  and 
important  duties,  all  of  her  'own  seeking,  in  which  she  is 
known  to  take  the  greatest  delight,  and  which  she  most 
conscientiously  discharges,  this  Princess  could  not  find 
leisure  for  study  or  any  other  engagement.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  She  either  finds  time  to  read,  or  has 
books  of  merit  reftd  to  her,  while  she  is  engaged  in  draw- 
ing, engraving,  turning,  or  some  of  the  lighter  occupations 
peculiar  to  her  sex,  in  all  of  which  her  object  is  a  little 
useful  relaxation  from  severer  duties.  As  several  of  her 
Institutions  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  capital, 
and  some  even  as  far  as  Moscow,  the  Empress  is  seldom 
long  without  undertaking  journeys,  in  order  to  judge  by 
her  own  personal  observation  ci  the  state  and  progress  of 
those  establishments.  This  constant  activity  keeps  her  Ma- 
jesty in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health ;  and  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  years  she  exhibits,  in  her  personal  appearance, 
as  she  does  in  mind,  all  the  vigour  and  integrity  of  one  at 
a  much  earlier  period  of  life.  Pity  that  nature's  laws 
will  not  admit  of  the  Russians  applying  to  this  Princess 
the  same  aspiration  which  they  will  apply  to  her  memory, 
"  Esto  perpetual" 
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Of  the  other  members  of  the  Imperial  Family  usually 
resident  in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
personally  judging  during  my  stay*  The  Grand-duke 
Michael^  who  is  extremely  attached  to  his  profession,  and 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  engineer 
corps,  was  absent  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  no  pre- 
sentation took  place  to  him.  Captain  Jones,  however,  who 
visited  SU  Petersburgh  only  four  or  five  years  before,  has 
represented  hioi  as  a  Prince  of  the  most  condescending 
and  unaffected  manners,  and  highly  popular.  In  visiting 
with  His  Imperial  Highness  the  military  hospitals.  Captain 
Jones  was  a  witness  to  the  general  burst  of  *'  you  are 
welcome !"  which  broke  from  the  patients  as  the  Duke 
entered  the  establishment;  and  in  order  to  silence,  as  it  were, 
the  incredulous,  who,  whenever  any  thing  of  this  kind  is 
related  as  having  taken  place  abroad,  immediately  cry  out, 
"  Oh,  it  was  all  settled  beforehand  f*  the  Captain  thinks 
it  neoessary  to  adduce  proofs  that  upon  the  occasion  al^ 
luded  to  by  him,  tlie  occurrence  could  not  have  been 
prepared,  but  must  have  been  spontaneous. 

The  Grand-duchess  Helena  Paulowna,  formerly  Fre- 
derics Charlotte  Maria,  daughter  of  Prince  Paul  of  Wiir- 
teioberg,  who  upon  her  marriage  with  the  Grand-duke 
Michael  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  was  extremely  ill 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  stay  ;  and  by  the  universal 
sympathy  which  her  perilous  situation  excited  among  the 
luperior  classes,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  her  character 
which  were  current  on  that  occasion,  I  concluded  that  she 
must  be  an  amiable  and  popular  Princess.  I  confess  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  finding  that  the  practice  of  announc- 
ing the  state  of  health  of  a  person  so  intimately  allied  to  the 
family  of  the  Sovereign,  which  obtains  in  other  great  capitals 
in  Europe,  under  similar  circumstances,  was  not  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  Grand-duche*is  MiehaeL     One  of  the  con- 
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sequences  of  such  an  omission  seemed  to  be,  that  the  most 
alarming,  and,  at  times,  even  absurd  reports  were  at  every 
moment  put  in  circulation  among  the  families  of  the  great. 
The  practice  of  issuing  bulletins  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
has  been  introduced,  I  have  no  doubt,  among  the  families 
of  Sovereigns,  not  from  ostentation,  but  from  reasonable 
motives.  It  keeps  in  check  the  medical  attendants,  by 
making  them  feel  daih/  the  weight  of  their  responsibility, 
and  satisfies  the  mind  and  the  natural  anxiety  of  the  public. 
The  constitution  and  arrangement  of  the  Imperial  house- 
hold and  the  court  are,  I  believe,  pretty  much  the  same 
at  St,  Petersburgh  as  in  other  great  capitals ;  hot  as  in 
Russia  particular  ideas  are  entertained  of  and  importance 
attached  to  rank,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  thumbing  Debrett*s  and  the  Imperial  Calendar, 
to  know  how  these  things  are  managed  at  the  Imperial 
Court  of  St,  Petersburg!!.  The  divisions  of  the  different 
charges  and  office-bearers  are  as  follows- 

HOUSEHOLD  OF  HIB  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY,  with  a  "  Ml- 

nistre  de  la  Maison  de  l*Empereur/''  The  minister  at  present 
is  Prince  Volkonsky.  This  great  office  of  the  Court,  wliich 
stands  alone,  was  created  by  the  present  Emperor  in  Sep- 
teml>er  1826,  in  virtue  of  an  ukase  addressed  to  the  di- 
recting Senate ;  on  which  occasion,  the  nobleman  already 
mentioned  was  appointed  to  it  by  his  Majesty.  From  the 
regulations  of  that  officer,  issued  at  the  same  timcj  it  ap- 
pears that  his  duties  are  to  superintend  all  the  different 
establishments  of  the  Court ;  to  have  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  theatres,  and  to  be  director  of  the  Emperor's 
private  cabinet  and  privy  purse.  He  is  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  Emperor,  is  alone  responsible  to  his 
Majesty  for  his  accounts,  and  can  receive  orders  from  no 
other  authority.  A  Board  of  Scrutiny  and  Control,  for 
eKamining  and  auditing  this  officer's  accounts,  was  after- 
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wards  established  by  his  Majesty,  whicli  seems  to  preclude, 
by  the  wise  regulations  framed  to  that  eflWt,  the  possibihty 
of  the  least  peculation  or  irregularity  in  the  nianagemeut 
of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  that  pass  througli  his 
bands,  even  were  not  the  high  integrity  of  tlie  present 
minister  so  proverbially  establislied. 

Next  come  what  are  styled  **  grandes  charges  db  la 
coUR^'or  the  grand  officers  of  the  Court,  having  rank  of 
the  second  class  of  nobility,  consisting  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain^  two  Lord  Stewards,  the  Principal  Cupbearer,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  three  Masters  of  the  Hounds. 

The  other  charges  are  called  *'  Secondks  Charges  db 
la  Cour,"  and  the  officer.s  filling  them  have  the  rijnk  of  the 
third  class  of  nobility.  There  are  f\ve  Mai  ires  and  two 
Marechaux  de  la  Cour,  The  two  latter  posts  are  filled 
by  M,  Cyrille  Naryschkine,  a  descendant  of  the  mother  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  by  Pritjce  Nicholas  Dolgorouky,  one 
of  the  few  noblemen  who  keep  open  house  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  he  is  particularly  affable  to  strangers.  Four 
EcuyerSf  and  some  who  are  said  to  be  *'  en  function 
r d'Ecuyers,**  by  which,  I  suppose  is  meant  honorary  Ecu- 
*yers;  three  Veneurs  and  three  others  **  en  function  de  Ve- 
neurs.*'  The  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Comte  Stanis- 
rlfts  Potocki,  brother-in-law  to  the  lady  at  whose  house  I 
*  was  staying,  fills  this  office.  This  nobleman  is  well  and 
advantageously  known  by  most  of  the  people  of  rank  in 
England.  Attached  to  him  there  are  five  Masters  of  Cere- 
monies, who  do  not,  however,  enjoy  the  rank  of  the  third 
class  of  nobility,  but  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  only.  There 
are  nine  Chamberlains^  who  wear  the  golden  key  fastened 
to  one  of  the  buttons  of  their  coat,  near  the  pocket,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  nominal  Chamberlains,  to  whom  the 
title  is  granted  with  a  view  of  giving  them  rank.  Count 
Tatistcheff  is  the   **  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambref'  and 
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after  him,  there  are  a  great  many  honorary  gentlemen  of 
the  bedchamber,  several  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
high  nobility  being,  by  special  favour  of  the  Emperor, 
included  in  this  list  for  the  reason  above  mentioned — that 
of  affording  them  rank  and  precedency  in  society,  by  being 
thus  attached  to  the  Court. 

The  household  of  the  two  Empresses  is  thus  constituted: 
a  Grande  Maitresse^  Maitresse  de  la  Cour,  Dames  d^HoU' 
neur  a  portrait ^  Demoiselles  d'Honneur  d  portrait y  De- 
moiselles  d'Honneur.  The  list  of  the  two  latter  charges  is 
very  numerous,  and  contains,  as  may  be  supposed,  what  the 
fair  sex  in  Russia  can  boast  of  most  illustrious  for  birth. 
The  denomination  of  **  iL  portrait,'*  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  wearing  on  the  breast  or  shoulder,  the  por- 
trait of  the  Empress,  encircled  with  brilliants.  A  few  of 
them  are  also  members  of  the  order  of  St.  Catherine, 
founded  especially  for  ladies,  and  kept  exceedingly  select. 

Another  section  of  the  Court  establishment,  enjoying  great 
consideration,  is  that  which  is  called  the  Chapter  of  the 
Imperial  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  Russia.  In  this  depart- 
ment there  is  a  Chancellor,  a  post  which  was  filled,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  18^6,  by  M.  Naryschkine,  pf  whom  I 
shall  have  to  say  a  word  or  two  hereafter ;  a  Grand  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  who  in  the  present  instance  is  the  same  that 
fills  a  similar  office  about  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  a 
Treasurer  and  a  Director  of  the  Chancelleries,  The  re- 
maining subdivisions  of  the  Imperial  establishment  have  a 
reference  to  objects  of  domestic  business,  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  classification  of  merely  honorary  distinction. 

Of  the  medical  and  clerical  departments  of  the  Court,  the 
latter  of  which,  in  point  of  precedency,  is  placed  second  of 
the  two,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  courts,  I  shall 
speak  in  another  place. 

It  appears  evident  even  from  this  short  account,  that 
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the  Imperial  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  must  on  gala-days, 
when  the  different  officers  wear  their  appropriate  dresses, 
present  a  spectacle  of  great  magnificence  ;  and  such  it  is  in 
fact  represented  to  be  by  all  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it,  and  by  whom  it  is  considered  as  superior 
to  any  other  in  Europe  for  splendour  as  well  as  number. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Rus- 
sia is  not  easily  defined.  The.  principles  on  which  it  is 
faunded^  are  those  of  absolute  monarchy.  Peter  the  Great 
was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  was 
recognised  as  such  by  the  other  European  nations.  The 
head  of  the  Government  being  himself  the  only  law-giver, 
it  follows  that  the  rest  of  its  macliinery  must  be  executive^ 
and  no  part  of  it  deUberative.  This  executive  machinery 
is  very  extensive,  and  has,  from  time  to  time,  undergone 
some  changes  and  modifications,  particularly  with  regard 
ta  the  different  ministers,  who  were,  before  the  introduction 
of  that  title  by  Alexander,  directors  of  coOeges  or  de- 
partments for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Consti- 
tuted as  it  is  at  present,  the  form  of  the  supreme  Go- 
vernment is  this : — 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

HIGH    TRIBUNALS. 

A.  The  Imperial  Council  of  State* 

Divided  into  four  departments,  each  having  a  chairman, 

naoiely} 

1.  Law. 

2.  War. 

8*  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 
4  Political  (State)  Economy. 
These  are  placed  under  a  President,  w^ho  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment. Count  Kotchoubey,  a  nobleman  who  has  travelled  a 
gieat  deal,  was  a  distinguished  favourite  with  the  late,  and 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  present  Emperor. — He  was 
appointed  President  in  May  1827. 
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The  following  officers  form  an  ex-officio  part  of  the  Im- 
perial Council : 

1.  The  Ministers. 

2.  Members  of  the  Commission  for  framing  the  Code 

of  Laws. 

5.  Members  of  the  Commission  of  Petitions. 

4.  Members  of  the  State  Office. 
The  latter  office  consists  of 

a.  Secretaries  of  State  (not  corresponding  with  our 
Officers  of  the  same  denomination). 

6.  State  Secretaries  (Secretary-Generals)  of  particular 

Departments  of  Public  Business, 
c.  Committee  of  Ministers. 

B.    Principal  Staff  (Etat  Major)  of  His  Imperial  Ma^ 

jesty. 

This  is  composed  of  several  great  offices  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  army,  and  unites  what,  in  Eng- 
land, forms,  at  present,  three,  and,  a  few  years  back, 
five  distinct  departments ;  such  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  War  Department,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army,  Board  of  Ordnance,  Secretary  at  War,  and  Com- 
missary-General. 

The  component  parts  of  the  Etat  Major  are — 

1.  The  Principal  of  the  Staff. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  particular  duties  of  this 
most  important  office,  to  which,  I  have  been  told,  there  are 
attached  powers  of  great  magnitude. 

2.  The  Inspector-General  of  Engineers. 

5.  General  of  the  Ordnance. 

4.  Minister  at  War. 

5.  Quarter-Master- General. 

6.  General  on  Duty. 

7.  Inspector  and  Auditor  of  military  Accounts. 
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8,  Aid-de-Camp-Generals* 

9-  Aid-de-Camps  to  His  Majesty. 

10,  Master- General  of  Provisions. 

11.  Commissary -General  at  War  (Clothing), 
ISL  Commandant  of  the  Imperial  Quarters. 
IS.  Waggon  Train. 

14.  Chief  Medical  Staff. 

15.  High  Priest,  or  Proto-Presbyter  of  the  Army. 

C.  Executive  {Directing)  Senate. 

It  consists  of  eight  departments ;  three  of  which  are  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  constituting  a  Board  of  General  Survey 
of  Lands^  census,  admeasurements  of  estates,  territorial 
coofine^,  and  scignorial  property.  With  the  Senate,  are 
likewise  connected, 

1.  The  Heralds'  College;  and 

2*  The  State  Archives. 
The  nomination  and  number  of  senators  depend  entirely 
on  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  There  is  no  titular  President 
or  Vice-President  of  the  Senate*  and  the  members  there- 
of sit  according  to  seniority.  The  Senate  is  a  supreme 
Court*  Its  principal  duty  is  to  promulgate  the  laws  and 
edicts  (ukases)  of  the  Emperor,  adopted  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Imperial  Council,  and  to  watch  over  their 
execution.  It  is  the  highest  tribunal  for  appeals,  and  its 
decidocia  are  final.  The  Emperor  alone  can  reverse  the 
sentence.  In  some  respects  the  Senate  is  not  unlike  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery  ;  for  it  takes  cognizance  of  tes- 
tamentary dispositions,  marriage  settlements,  and  other 
solemn  acts,  which  are  frequently  laid  before  the  Senate, 
to  be  judged  of  and  settled  in  equity.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant officers  in  the  Senate  is  the  Attorney*Generalj  who 
may  object  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  any  of  the  depart- 
ments prevent  their  being  carried  into  effect,  and  summon 
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a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  their  united  opinion,  and  finally  determining  on  the 
subject. 

In  order  to  expedite  business,  and  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  the  Emperor  ordained 
in  1827,  that  there  shall  be  in  the  Senate  two  new  general 
assemblies ;  the  one  formed  of  the  three  first  departments 
of  the  Senate ;  the  other  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  as  well  as 
of  the  surveying  departments.  The  attributes  of  the  former 
are,  first,  the  consideration  of  matters  referred  to  the 
Senate^  by  order  of  the  Emperor ;  secondly,  of  questions 
requiring  new  legislative  enactments,  or  a  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  existing  laws ;  thirdly,  of  affairs  in  which  the 
Crown  is  interested.  The  attribute  of  the  latter  is  to  de- 
cide on  all  questions  in  which  there  shall  exist  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  respective  departments  of  the  Senate. 

D.  The  Governing  Synod. 
This  is  the  supreme  Court  or  Tribunal  for  all  eccle- 
siastical matters  connected  with  the  orthodox  Greek  Reli- 
gion, and  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  departments. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

MINISTERIAL   DEPARTMENTS. 

A.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

1 .  The  Minister's  own  Office. 

2.  State  College,  or  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
8.  Asiatic  Department 

4.  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Count  Nesselrode  has  exercised  the  chief  functions  of  this 
Ministry  for  a  great  many  years.  To  recompense  his  long 
and  successful  services,  the  Emperor  has,  by  a  decree, 
dated  the  6th  of  May,  1828^  named  him  Vice-Chancellor 
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of  the  Empire^an  honorary  distinction,  having  no  specific 
duties  attached  to  it«  but  which  is  the  highest  situation  in 
the  State  for  a  subject  to  fiil,  there  being,  at  present^  no 
Grand  Chancellor. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the 
throne,  there  has  been  added  to  some  of  the  chief  ministerial 
ofBces,  a  species  of  Assistant  Minister,  or  Under  Secretary, 
under  the  name  of  **  Adjoint/*  whose  duties  and  respon- 
nbib'ty  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Minister,  in  the  absence 
of  the  latter.  He  also  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Minister,  and  may 
iosst  on  being  instructed  in  whatever  affair  of  importance 
is  mooted  in  the  Ministry,  examines  documents,  and  takes 
charge,  occasionally,  of  some  special  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment* The  person  who  fills  this  important  office  in  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  AlFairs^  is  Count  Matuszewic,  a 
Polish  nobleman,  of  great  talents,  to  whom  have  been 
ascribed  some  very  able  state-documents,  published  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Russian  Government,  within  the  last 
tiro  or  three  years.  He  is  a  regular  Ajiglomane^  speaks 
and  writes  the  English  language  with  great  facility,  and  I 
found  him  perfectly  informed  on  subjects  connected  with 
this  country*  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  Count  Matuszewic  at 
the  house  of  Count  Woronzow,  with  whom  he  is  intimately 
acquainted  ;  and  I  know  few  public  persons  who  are  more 
deservedly  and  generally  esteemed •  He  has  received  high 
marks  of  his  Sovereign's  regard,  near  whose  person  he  is  at 
present,  with  Count  Nesselrode,  on  the  Turkish  territory. 


B,   Minister  of  the  Marine, 

!•  The  Minister''s  personal  Office. 
2.  Admiralty  College. 
Under  this  denomination  are  classed  together  what  in 
England  are  called  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Navy,  Vic* 
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tualliDg,  Sick  and  Hurt,  and  Pay  Offices,  as  well  as  the 
supeiintendance  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Ship-building. 

5.  Cadets'  Corps  (Naval  Academy.) 

4.  Department   for  the  Naval  Affairs  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

6.  The  Comptroller's  Office. 

6.  The  Naval  Artillery  Department. 

Admiral  Moller  has  recently  been  appointed  Minister 
of  the  Marine.  He  is,  I  am  told,  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
officer  who  was  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  at 
Cronstadt  when  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  visit* 
ed  that  establishment  in  18S2,  and  to  whose  courteous 
manners,  as  well  as  abilities  in  keeping  that  great  Naval 
Depot  of  Russia  in  excellent  order,  the  Captain  bears  tes- 
timony in  his  account  of  Cronstadt. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  Marine  has  very  lately 
undergone  some  alterations ;  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  new  or- 
ganization. There  are  now  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  of  Admiralty :  a  General  Hydrographer ;  a  Pre- 
sident of  the  Scientific  Committee ;  an  Intendant  General ; 
an  Inspector  of  the  Artillery  and  Director  of  that  De- 
partment ;  lastly,  a  Director  of  the  Department  of  Naval 
construction.  The  Board  of  Intendance  General  consists 
of  the  Directors  of  each  department,  who,  when  occasion 
requires,  hold  general  meetings. 

The  Department  of  the  Admiralty  publishes,  from  time 
to  time,  a  volume  of  Memoirs  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  Scientific  Committee,  in  which,  among  other  papers 
and  documents,  a  report  is  given  of  the  progressive  Scien- 
tific operations  of  the  Department.  The  tenth  volume 
appeared  at  the  close  of  1826. 
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C.  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs, 
(tlOMB    DEPARTMENT.) 

1.  The  Minister's  personal  Office. 

S.  State-Economy  and  Public  Buildings. 

3.  Executive  Police. 

4,  Superin tendance  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
fl.  Imperial  Medico  Chirurgical  Academy. 
b.  Physician  Genera!  for  the  Civil  Department, 

D.  Minister  of  Public  Imtruction. 

This  important  office,  to  which  is  attached  the  General 
Direction  of  the  "  Cultes  Etrangers"  in  the  Empire,  is  at 
present  filled  by  Prince  de  Lieven,  a  brother  of  the  Rus- 
sioji  Ambassador  in  Londoni  who  was  Curator  of  the 
University  of  Dorpat,  when  I  visited  that  City ;  and  who 
is  said  to  be  admirably  qualified  for  the  situation  to  which 
he  has  just  been  appointed. 

1.  The  Minister's  Personal  Office. 


I.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

%  Academies, 

a.  Of  Sciences. 

A.  Of  Arts. 

c*  Russian  Academy. 
3.  Principal  Direction  of  Schools. 
4-  Universities. 

a.  Of  St.  Petersburgh, 

6.  Of  Moscow. 

c.  Of  Dorpat. 

rf.  Of  Kharkof. 

e.  Of  Kazan. 

/  Of  Wilna. 


and  the    Administration 
of  Secular  Affairs. 
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5.  Imperial  Public  Library. 

6.  Special  Institutions. 

a.  Society  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Natural  Philosophy 

at  Riga. 

b.  Economical  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

c.  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Fetersburgh. 

d.  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Russian  Litera- 

ture. 

II.  General  Direction  of  the  "  Cultes  £trangers.*' 
1.  Roman  Catholics,         ^ 

'     ,.  Courts,  and  Consistories; 

4.  Armeno  Cathoucs,         ^ 

5.  Evangelical, 

6.  Reformed  Evangelical, 

7.  Mahometans. 

A  gentleman  has  been  appointed  within  the  last  few 
months  to  this  post  of  great  delicacy,  who,  in  his  capacity 
of  principal  Counsellor  of  the  Russian  Embassy  in  London, 
became  well  known,  about  nine  years  ago,  to  the  principal 
literary  characters  of  this  country,  where  he  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  studying  the  several  public  and  private  institutions 
connected  with  the  particular  objects  of  his  researches. 
Mons.  Bloudoff,  to  whom  I  allude,  has  been  attached  to 
the  Minister  of  Instruction  for  some  years,  as  "  Adjoint/' 
and  the  additional  charge  conferred  on  him  on  the  present 
occasion,  proves  how  much  his  services,  as  well  as  his  abi- 
lities, are  valued.  In  the  course  of  an  acquaintance  of 
some  years  with  this  gentleman  and  his  family,  I  can 
safely  say,  that  I  have  not  found  a  person  who  did  not 
admit  that  Monsieur  Bloudoff  was  deeply  versed  in  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  and  possessed  of  much  historical  in- 
formation, particularly  respecting  his  own  country,  and  the 
religious  and  civil  institutions  of  Europe. 
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E.  Minister  of  Finance* 
This  Department  includes  the  different  branches  of  Ad- 
ministration, known  in  England  under  the  name  of  Trea- 
sury, Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Board  of  Trade,  Woods  and 
Forests,  Custom-house  and  Excise*  and  is  thus  formed  : — 
1.  The  Minister's  personal  Office. 
S.  Crown  Lands. 
S.  Mining  Department. 

4.  The  Mint. 

5.  Foreign  Trade. 

6.  Duties  and  Taxes. 

7.  Internal  Trade  and  Manufactories. 

8.  National  Banks. 

a.  Bank  of  Assignats  (Bank  Notes). 

b.  Loan  Bank. 

cr.  Commercial  Bank. 

9.  National  Treasury. 

General  Cancrine  is,  at  present,  the  Minister  of  this  de- 
pt&rtinent. 

F.  Mi  nisi  er  of  Jtt  st  ice. 
1*  C'oUege  or  Department  of  Justice. 
£.  Magistracy. 

S,  Archives  of  ancient  State  Documents. 
4.  Court  of  Equity  for  the  settlement,  valuation,  and 
surveying  of  Landed  Property,  Houses,  and  Estates, 
with  subordinate  departments  in  six  different  parts 
of  Rusda. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  is  particularly  connected  with 
tbe  Directing  Senate. 


Of  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  the  General  Post 
5,  which  forms  a  distinct  department  of  the  Imperial 
iment^  I  have  siMiken  at  full  length  elsewliere.    There 
:  several  other  minor,  though  important  branches  of  ad- 
Miilnilion,  which    I  need  not  enumerate  here,  as   my 
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object,  in  supplying  the  above  general  expose^  or  ^*  quadre,^'^ 
of  the  Imperial  Goverhment  at  St.  Fetersburgh,  was 
merely  to  afford  a  correct  and  collective  view  of  its  cha- 
racteristic form  and  constitution,  without  entering  into 
more  detail  than  was  necessary,  and  which  could  not  be 
interesting  to  English  readers.  But  it  remains  for  me 
to  add  the  information  contained  in  this  expose^  an  ob- 
servation which  candour  and  justice  demand,  and  which 
indeed  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  my  readers ;  namely, 
that  that  nation  must  have  reached  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  civilization  and  power  which  can  require,  and  is 
known  to  make  visible  progress  under,  such  an  extended 
and  systematically  arranged  plan  of  government  rule; 
to  which  I  may  farther  remark,  that  the  character  of 
the  individuals  who  have  been  lately  selected  by  the  Em- 
peror to  fill  some  of  the  most  responsible  situations  in 
that  system,  may  be  fairly  assumed  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
disposition  in  that  Sovereign  to  improve  it,  and  give  it 
stability.  My  own  limited  personal  observations,  and  the 
public  opinion,  entitle  me  to  make  this  assertion.  Nor  is 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  directed  only  to  the  more  im- 
portant departments  of  his  administration ;  for,  from  an 
ukase  published  in  October  last,  it  appears  that  his  Majesty 
has  even  bestowed  his  thoughts  on  the  well-being  and 
instruction  of  the  inferior  clerks  of  all  the  public  offices, 
and  has  ordered  certain  measures  to  be  adopted  in  their  be- 
half, which,  while  they  tend  to  promote  the  service  of  the 
State,  are  also  calculated  to  benefit  those  deserving  indivi- 
duals, and  secure  the  means  of  appropriate  education  to 
those  young  men  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  civil  service. 

That  the  Russians  in  becoming  an  European  power  of  the 
first  magnitude  should  have,  almost  at  once,  adopted  that  sys- 
tem of  multiplied  bureaucracy  which  is  prevalent  among  the 
continental  nations,  and  which  their  Imperial  Rulers  deemed 
essential  to  their  own  political  existence,  is  a  fault  which 
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has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  writers  of  authority  on 
Russia.  If  it  be  a  fault  indeed ,  it  is  one  which  was  almost 
to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  so  vast  an  empire,  and  of  wliicli 
France  has  been  guilty  to  a  much  greater  degree,  though 
with  far  less  extended  dominions.  Comparing  the  two 
departments  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  alone j  by  way 
of  iUustration,  in  Paris  and  St.  Peter sburgh,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  are  as 
eight  to  eleven,  and  tliat  the  subdivisions  in  the  former 
are  triple  the  number  of  those  of  the  latter.  The  manner 
also  of  arranging  the  subrii visions  of  the  department  in 
question  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  method  which  I  am 
told  exists  among  them,  however  unnecessarily  com  pi ieated, 
are  extremely  simple  compared  to  the  divisions,  sections, 
bureaux^  and  other  fractional  subdivisions  to  be  found  in 
the  home  department  iu  the  French  capita).  Haw  either 
system  works  in  practice,  compared  to  the  other,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  assert.  What  I  have  so  far  advanced  on  the 
subject  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  be  found  in  printed 
documents,  and  respecting  which  one  cannot  err ;  but  as 
to  their  execution,  my  experience  in  the  case  of  St*  Peters- 
burgh does  not  suppl}'  me  with  the  same  data,  which  I  took 
great  pains  to  procure  in  regard  to  the  same  department 
in  Pitris,  where  I  once  resided  for  nearly  two  years.  There 
the  system  of  bureaucracy  is  not  only  pushed  to  excess, 
but  works  ill.  Before  the  most  trifling  business  can  attain 
the  honour  of  falling  under  the  consideration  of  the  head 
of  the  department,  it  has  to  pass  through  what  is  not  unaptly 
called  a  Jiii^rey^  and  be  subjected  to  the  several  processes 


*  That  opening  through  which  a  small  piece  of  metal  la  forced 
la  order  to  draw  it  out  into  u  lengthened  nire.  The  hureaucrates 
could  not  have  adopted  a  more  significant  expression  to  desigoate 
the  progress  of  subjecting  the  most  trilling  matter  to  the  Qhovi* 
daidibed  interminable  operations* 

VOL.  lU  U 
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of  readiDg,  registering,  revisiDg,  protocolling,  precis-writing, 
and  index-makings  in  several  distinct  rooms  of  the  depart- 
ment, out  of  which  it  comes  stamped  in  many  places  to  benefit 
the  revenue,— scribbled  all  over  with  notes  and  correcticms 
on  the  four  turned-down  comers  of  the  paper — with  signa- 
tures, initials,  figures,  written  indications  of  having  been 
referred  backwards  and  forwards,  additional  scraps  of  paper 
pinned  to  it,  and  piices  illustratives  tacked  to  it  with  ribbons 
of  all  colours ;  so  that  the  original  document,  and  fiiequently 
the  subject-matter  of  it,  are  lost  in  such  an  interminable 
farrago.  I  speak  from  experience ;  not  in  my  own  case, 
thank  heaven  1  but  in  that  of  some  of  my  dearest  friends,  and 
submit  that  so  preposterous  a  system  amounts  neariy  to  a 
mockery  of  justice  and  redress,  occasioned  by  the  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  cases  of  a  public 
as  well  as  of  a  private  nature.  As  I  before  observed,  I  am 
not  master  of  the  manner  in  which  a  system  somewhat 
similar,  though  professedly  more  simplified,  succeeds  in  St. 
Petersburgb,  nor  am  I  aware  of  the  efi*ects  it  produces ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  there,  too,  in  the  few  opportunities  which 
I  had  of  seeing  such  things,  original  applications  to  any  one 
of  the  heads  or  superior  officers  of  the  several  ministerial 
departments  from  private  individuals ;  or  the  common  re- 
presentation, report,  or  exposi  of  one  branch  of  a  depart- 
ment to  another,  had  been  made  to  go  through  so  many 
successive  steps  before  they  reached  their  ultimate  des- 
tination, that  the  most  tenuous  afiair  had  bulged  out  into 
almost  unnatural  dimensions.  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
principal  persons  in  office,  remarkable  for  their  good  sense 
and  ingenuity,  admit  all  the  force  of  this  defect ;  and  his 
present  Majesty  is  known  to  be  striving  to  remedy  it  by 
that  sort  of  gradual  reform,  which  can  alone  be  safely 
adopted  in  a  case  which,  to  use  a  professional  expression, 
had  become  almost  chronic. 
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In  speaking  of  various  nations,  a  cosmopolite,  as  I  pro- 
fess to  be,  is  more  likely  to  be  impartial.  If,  therefore,  I 
venture,  while  on  this  subject,  to  recommend  for  imitation 
to  the  two  nations  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  this 
digression,  the  admirable  system  of  simplicity  known  to 
exist  both  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Offices  in  England,  I 
shall  not  be  taxed  with  any  undue  admiration  for  the 
institutions  of  a  country  in  whose  naval  service  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  spending  twenty  years  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
PICTURE   OF   ST.    PETERSBURGH. 

Buildings  and  Institutions  connected  with  the  Administration  of  Go- 
vernment. —  The  Sbnate  House.  —  Code  in  the  handwriting^ 
of  Catherine  II.  —  The  AiiMiRALTv.  —  Buildings^  plan^  and  in- 
ternal arrangement.  —  Its  Cahinets  of  Natural  History  and  Na- 
tional Curiosities.  —  The  Model  Rooms.  —  General  Bentham  aqd 
the  Carriage-ship.  —  Launch  of  the  Alexander,  110  guns^  and  two 
other  ships  of  the  line.  —  Their  conveyance  to  Cronstadt.  —  Rus- 
sian Navy.  —  The  Etat-Major.  —  Departments  of  Geography, 
Hydrography,  and  Land-Surveying.  —  The  Lithographic  Depart- 
ment. —  Depot  of  Maps  and  sale  of  them.  —  Great  Map  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  —  Secret  Geographical  Cabinet.  —  Travelling 
Maps  of  Alexander.  —  Autograph  Schemes  of  Alexander,  for  Re- 
views and  Sham-Fights.  —  Topography  of  the  different  Governments. 

—  Manufactories  of  Mathematical  Instnmients.  —  The  Printing- 
press  Department. — The  ChanceUerie.  — The  Library. — Autograph 
Letters  of  Peter  the  Great.  —  The  War-game.  —  The  Incombua- 
tible  Hall.  —  Military  Archives  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

—  Domestic  Establishment  of  the  People  resident  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Etat-Major.  —  General  Observations.  —  The  Chateau  St. 
MicheL  —  The  Corps  du  Genie,  —  The  Armbnals.  —  The  Fouk- 
DERY.  —  The  Colleges.  —  The  Post-Office.  —  The  present 
System.  —  Distribution  of  Letters.  —  Private  Post-office  for  cor- 
responding with  the  Emperor.  —  Revenue  of  the  Post-office.  — 
The  Citadel.  —  The  Mint.  —  General  Enumeration  of  other 
Public  Buildings  connected  with  the  Administration  of  the  CiviJ 
and  Military  Government  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Thb  public  buildings  and  institutions  connected  with 
the  administration  of  government  in  St.  Petersburgh  are 
numerous,  and,  like  every  thing  else,  on  a  scale  larger  than 
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t»  to  be  met  with  in  other  capitals.  The  extent  of  the 
Cmpireand  fifty,  three  mi  Hi  una  of  inhabitants  seem  to  require 
them  to  be  so,  St.  Petersburgh  is  the  centre  to  which  ne- 
Qcamrily  converge  every  question  and  transaction  of  public 
interest,  mooted  or  occurring  in  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
even  in  the  most  distant  provinces,  from  Abo  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  from  Astracan  to  Kamtchatka.  Witli  the 
example  of  the  roost  civilized  nations  in  Europe  before  them, 
and  the  happy  effects  already  existing,  of  the  slowly  and 
dearly  bought  experience  of  those  nations,  the  founder  of 
the  modem  capital  of  Russia  and  his  successors  were  enabled 
to  frame,  at  once,  such  a  system  of  pybhc  administration 
as  was  likely  to  suit  a  people  about  to  become  European, 
mod  to  erect  the  necessary  edifices  for  each  of  its  numerous 
bnmches,  on  a  plan  of  useful  precision  and  commensurate 
magnitude,  likely  to  surpass  the  models  from  which  they 
were  borrowed.  To  accomplish  this;^  Peter,  Catherine, 
Alexander,  and  now  Nicholas,  have  courted  foreign  as  well 
as  native  talent ;  and  in  the  construction  of  that  class  of 
public  buildings,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  chap- 
ter to  describe,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  affairs  to  he  transacted  within  them, 
architects  and  men  of  such  talents  for  business  were  en- 
gaged, as  were  likely  at  once  to  place  the  whole  machinery 
for  Uie  public  service  on  the  most  effective  footing*  That 
auch  has  been  in  reality  the  case  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows. 

The  Senate-house  is  the  first  of  the  public  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  country,  which  presents 
itself  to  our  notice.  In  its  exterior  it  is  not,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  the  capital,  but  for  its 
extent,  and  the  importance  of  its  destination,  it  claims  a 
specific  mention.  The  front  of  the  building  faces  the 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  from  its  situation  forms 
the  Qorth-west  angle  of  the  Place  d'lsaac     One  side  ex-* 
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tends  along  the  English  Quay,  of  which  it  forms  the  ban- 
ning, and  the  other  looks  into  a  long  and  handsome  street 
called  the  Galernaia.  The  three  insulated  facades,  repre- 
sented partly  in  the  frontispiece-plate  to  the  first  Volume, 
and  partly  in  that  which  gives  a  view  of  the  English  Quay, 
exhibit  a  plain  basement  story,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
principal  one,  and  ornamented  by  tetrastyle  Ionic  por- 
ticos, an  remarkable  for  their  size  and  chaste  severity,  as  is 
the  entire  building  for  its  simplicity.  It  were  better,  per- 
haps, had  the  surface  been  washed  with  a  composition  of 
a  delicate  stone-colour,  instead  of  the  present  staring  deep 
yellow,  singularly  contrasted  with  the  dazzling  white  of  the 
columns. 

The  building,  seen  within  the  inner  court  has  the  form 
of  a  quadrangle,  covering  an  area  of  fourteen  thousand 
square  feet,  and  is  occupied  by  the  different  offices  of  the 
Senate.  Its  interior  exhibits  nothing  beyond  a  continued 
suite  of  apartments,  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  but 
furnished  in  the  simplest  manner  imaginable,  and  decorated 
merely  with  the  full-length  portraits  of  Catherine  and  other 
sovereigns  of  Russia.  In  one  of  the  halls,  which  serves  as 
the  conference-room,  within  a  species  of  temple  made  of 
solid  silver,  and  very  handsome,  the  original  manuscripts  of 
the  code  of  laws  given  by  that  Empress,  are  preserved ;  all  of 
which  are  said  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting.  The  great 
extent  of  public  business  transacted  by  the  Senate,  necessa- 
rily requires  a  vast  number  of  employes^  who,  with  the  several 
applicants  and  other  persons  interested  in  matters  subject  to 
this  department,  attend  daily  in  this  place,  and  give  to  the 
establishment,  even  at  so  early  an  hour  as  ten  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  an  air  of  bustle  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  witnessed  in  the  long- room  and  other  offices  of  the  new 
Custom-house  in  London.  On  one  occasion,  wishing  to 
speak  with  one  of  the  principal  senators,  whom  I  found  at 
Ills  post  as  early  as  the  hour  just  mentioned,  I  had  to  wade 
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through  a  double  line  of  carriages  outside  of  the  Senate* 
house,  found  the  inner  court  full  of  sledges  and  other 
vehicles,  and  with  difficulty  made  good  my  way  through  a 
long  range  of  rooms  crowded  with  people,  running  in  all 
directions. 

Close  to  the  Senate-house,  and  forming  the  opposite  side 
of  Isaac^square  is  the  western  wing  of  the  Admiralty,  an 
edifice  which,  in  its  present  state,  may  with  truth  be  said 
to  be  without  parallel  in  Europe.  Its  principal  front  on 
the  land  side  measures  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
am  English  mile  in  length,  and  its  depth  extends  to  six 
hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  down  to  the  waler's-edge. 
The  exterior  of  this  vast  building  has  been  greatly  erabel- 
lisbed  and  completely  modernized  within  the  last  live  years. 
The  rooat  and  ramparts  by  which  it  was  surrounded  like  a 
Cftfttle,  and  on  which  cannons  were  mounted,  have  disap- 
peared^ and  a  handsome  promenade  is  substituted.  The 
centre  of  the  principal  facade  is  occupied  by  a  handsome 
lAfge  gate,  not  unlike  a  triumphal  arch,  seventy-five  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  rich  Doric  entablature,  in  the 
frieate  of  which  is  a  massive  and  bold  bas-relief.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  through  this  gate,  which  is  flanked 
with  two  colossal  groups  placed  on  granite  pedestals,  and 
bearing  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  of  huge  dimen- 
sions. The  relief  of  the  frieze  represents  Russia  seated 
on  a  rock  beneath  laurel  trees,  with  the  emblems  of 
strength  and  plenty  by  her  side,  and  Peter  receiving  the 
trident  from  the  hands  of  Neptune;  while  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  who  stands  beside  the  Emperor,  contemplates  the 
majestic  stream  of  the  Neva,  At  each  angle  of  the  enta- 
blature a  statue,  sixteen  feet  high,  is  placed,  and  from  the 
centre  rise  the  lofty  tower  and  cupola,  the  former  of  which 
is  quadrilateral,  and  surrounded  by  a  canopied  gallery, 
adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  each  bearing  aloft  an  allegori- 
cal statue.    The  cupola  has  a  graceful  elliptic  curve  in  four 
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compartments^  in  one  of  which^  facing  the  squarej  is  a  largff 
clock,  A  lantern  surmounts  the  cu|x>kj  with  a  nar- 
row gallery  around  it,  defended  by  a  light  iron  balustrade ; 
and  from  the  lantern  springs  with  tapering  elegance  th& 
spire,  to  a  height  of  eighty-four  feet,  including  the  colos- 
sal vane  in  the  semblance  of  a  ship  under  full  sails.  This 
spire  is  covered  with  the  finest  ducat  gold,  and  from  it» 
great  elevation,  catching  and  reflecting  the  first  as  well  as 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  exhibits  a  most  brilliant  appear- 
ance, and  is  seen  from  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  often 
serving  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the  way -lost  traveller  towards 
this  common  and  well-known  centre  of  St»  Petersburgh. 

On  either  side  of  the  grand  entrance  the  building  pro- 
jects two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a  rusticated  base- 
ment, and  a  principal,  or  only  story^  pierced  witli  eleven 
handsome  windows,  with  rustic  architraves,  and  horizontal 
coraices,  surmounted  by  a  running  frieze,  which  contains 
naval  trophies  in  bas-relief.  Beyond  this  line  of  the  build- 
ing, right  and  left,  the  general  elevation  again  changes  its 
character,  and  assumes  a  loftier  style,  forming  of  itself  a 
whole  worthy  to  serve  as  a  facade  to  a  princely  mansion. 
Three  distinct  members  are  distinguishable  in  this  division 
of  the  main  structure.  The  first  is  a  portion  of  the  building 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  general  line  of  the  edifice,  composed  of  a  basement  story, 
having  three  well-proportioned  Doric  doors,  and  supporting 
a  handsome  portico  of  twelve  Doric  columns,  with  a  pedi- 
ment of  the  finest  proportions  attached  to  the  principal  story 
and  attic*  The  windows  are  placed  in  each  intercolumnia- 
tion,  and  thos^  of  tlie  principal  floor  are  embellished  with 
Doric  balustrades.  The  pediment  contains  in  bas-relief  the 
figures  of  several  Genii  presenting  to  Russia  the  fruits  of 
science  and  industry.  A  statue  is  placed  on  each  of  the 
acroteria,  as  weU  as  on  the  centre  of  the  pediment ;  and 
colossal   recumbent   figures  of  the  principal  rivers  in  tb^ 
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empire,  upon  large  oblong  pedestals  of  granite,  are  disposed 
near  to  the  doors.  The  second  and  third  portions  of  the 
building  are  found  on  each  side  of  the  }K>rtico  just  men- 
tioned, where  the  rustic  baseuient  and  principal  story  and 
atlic  are  continued  about  sixty-three  feet  further,  and  a 
fine  colonnade  of  six  pillars,  of  the  Doric  order,  appears  at 
each  end,  thus  terminating  the  general  front  of  the  edifice. 

The  sides  or  wings  of  the  Admiralty  present  an  eleva- 
tion similar  to  that  just  described,  except  that  the  central 
portico,  and  lateral  hexastyle  colonnades,  are  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale* 

The  plan  of  this  vast  edifice,  seen  from  the  interior,  within 
which  we  were  admitted  by  permission,  presents  a  long  and 
the  two  short  sides  of  a  parallelogram  of  buildings,  under 
which  is  a  corridor  or  piazza  supporting  the  apartment  of  the 
principal  story.  A  second  range  of  buildings  runs  exactly 
parallel  with  the  three  sides  of  the  former,  and  compre- 
hends an  assemblage  of  magazines,  block,  cordage,  and 
tool-bouses,  carpenters  and  smiths'  shops,  stores,  and  boat- 
bouses.  Tliese  parallel  ranges  are  separated  from  the 
main  building  by  a  canal  over  which  a  central  and  two 
lateral  bridges  are  thrown.  These  canals  terminate  in 
a  square  basin  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  in  front  of  the  colossal  gateways,  which  afford  an 
entrance  within  the  wings  from  the  river  side.  In  the 
inner  area,  occupying  about  8901  square  sajenes,  or  6S,S07 
iquare  feet,  there  are  four  uncovered  slips  for  the  construc- 
iioii  of  the  largest,  and  two  for  that  of  the  smallest  class  of 
¥essels  of  war.  A  three*deck  ship,  and  one  of  seventy- four 
guns,  had  just  been  launched  from  them,  and  appeared  to 
me  to  be  very  fine  vessels.  The  outer,  or  more  important 
ranges  of  buildings,  besides  the  piazzas,  have  on  the  ground 
floor  a  succession  of  arched  rooms,  some  of  which  are  used 
as  offices,  other  as  dwellings  for  the  resident  employ i^  and 
the  greater  part  as  store-houses.     Above   these  run  the 
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grand  suites  of  rooms,  consisting  of  long  and  beautifully 
ornamented  galleries,  a  library,  council  room,  general 
assembly  rooms,  and  certainly  one  of  the  finest  parade 
staircases  I  have  any  where  seen.  The  stairs  are  arranged 
in  double  opposite  flights ;  a  grand  open  gallery  extends 
round  three  sides,  lighted  by  large  windows,  and  double 
ranges  of  rich  Corinthian  columns  of  great  size  support  the 
soffit  arranged  in  square  ornamented  compartments. 

The  disposition  of  the  rooms  and  the  nature  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  objects  contained  in  them,  I  was  enabled 
to  examine  and  study  at  leisure,  thanks  to  the  good  offices 
of  Count  Woronzow  and  his  aid-de-camp.  Prince  H— — , 
who,  on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions,  were  all  kindness 
and  attention ;  and  also  through  the  courteous  and  ready 
assistance  profiered,  unasked,  by  two  superior  naval  officers 
holding  a  high  rank,  and  performing  duty  at  the  time 
within  the  Admiralty.  One  of  them  had  served  on  board 
an  English  man-of-war. 

There  is  a  long  narrow  gallery  running  at  the  back 
and  one  side  of  the  principal  or  central  line  of  buildings, 
and  over  the  piazzas,  in  which  are  arranged  in  large 
glass  cases  along  the  wall,  and  between,  as  well  as  in 
each  of  the  windows,  a  great  number  of  objects  of  Natu- 
ral History,  particularly  zoological  specimens  presented 
by  Russian  navigators  and  travellers,  or  procured  through 
consular  and  commercial  agents.  Some  of  these,  as  may 
he  expected,  are  rare  and  interesting ;  but  in  general  neither 
the  arrangement,  nor  the  mode  and  style  of  their  prepara- 
tion, appeared  to  be  of  the  best  description.  The  trifling 
collection  of  minerals,  too,  would  be  scarcely  worth  noticing, 
were  it  not  that  some  specimens  are  interesting  on  account  of 
their  localities.  These  curiosities,  in  fact,  are  misplaced  in 
this  establishment ;  for,  although  the  objects  are  obtained 
through  the  means  of  the  public  naval  service,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  should  not  be  committed  to  the  care  of 
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thckse  who  are  solely  occupied  with  natural  sciences,  and 
deposited  in  a  public  building  for  that  purpose.^  St.  Pe- 
lersbui^h  appeared  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  this  point: 
with  the  exception  of  the  neat  but  not  large  collection  of 
Boological  and  tnineralogical  specimens^  which  forms  part  of 
the  cabinets  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  that 
capital  di^es  not  boaj^t  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  History 
worthy  of  its  rank  among  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
This  deficiency  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  appears 
to  have  been  at  no  time  any  thing  niggardly  either  in 
planning  or  adopting  projects  for  great  public  buildings  for 
fuch  important  purposes,  or  any  difficulty  in  filling  them. 
No  nation  that  aims  at  the  cultivation  of  science  ought 
to  be  without  a  great  museum,  in  which  every  production 
of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  nature  should  be  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  the  most  intelligible 
as  well  as  impfesnive  manner,  freely  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lie.  It  is  imposHible  to  deny  that  the  study  of  natural 
idmoe,  and  even  the  simple  but  repeated  contemplation  of 
natural  objects  scientifically  classed,  are  powerful  contri- 
butors to  the  advanceirient  of  civilization. 

Passtng  from  this  gallery  into  the  suite  of  rooms  which 
rsoge  in  front  of  the  building,  beginning  from  the  centre 
and  proceeding  towards  its  eastern  termination,  I  found 
them  neatly  fitted  op  with  a  variety  of  objects  of  great 
inter€5it  connected  with  tactical,  political,  and  physical 
navigation,  forming  a  niost  appropriate  and  unique  mu- 
seum for  «iuch  an  establishment. 

In  the  first  room  I  found  a  variety  of  warlike  accoutre- 
meots,  of  singular  device  and  workmanship;  darts,  weapons 
of  all  sorts,  masks  and  vizors  of  wood,  painted  in  fantastic 

•  -This  was  written  on  the  spot.    Since  thenj  this  Muaeuni,  by  an 
of  the  Emperor,  dated  lust  month,  has  been  traoRferred  to 
llhe  Adftdemy  of  Sciences* 
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colours,  as  well  as  lances,  in  excellent  preservation ;  har- 
poons, and  a  peculiar  sort  of  tackle  for  fishing.  These 
were  principally  arranged  round  the  room,  or  suspended 
from  the  walls ;  many  were  in  glass  cases,  and  some  lay 
on  tables  and  pedestals.  These  various  objects  were 
brought  from  the  Aleoutean  Islands  by  the  successive  na- 
vigators who  visited  them,  nnce  their  subjection  to  the 
Russian  dominion.  This  range  of  islands,  situated  to  the 
east  of  Kamtchatka,  and  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifty- 
seventh  degree  of  north  latitude  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
long more  properly  to  North  America,  from  which  they 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  detached  where  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska  looks  as  if  ready  to  split  into  islands,  than  to  the 
continent  of  Asia,  from  the  coasts  of  which  the  southern- 
most of  the  islands,  Atta,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant.  I  remarked,  among  other  curious  instruments, 
one  which  serves  for  purposes  of  incantation,  and  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  the  gills  of  fish,  dried  and  strung 
together  in  several  rows,  around  a  wooden  circle  or  hoop^ 
kept  together  by  two  pieces  of  wood  crossing  in  the  centre. 
This  curious  musical  instrument,  being  held  by  means  of 
the  latter  pieces  of  wood,  is  agitated  backward  and  forward 
in  the  manner  of  a  tambourine.  Of  the  idols  of  these 
islanders,  which  are  numerous,  one  is  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
sea  turtle,  with  its  belly  open,  containing  in  the  centre  the 
representation  of  a  fair  human  face.  One  of  the  officers 
who  conducted  us  through  the  gallery  had  twice  visited 
these  islands,  and  favoured  me  with  an  explanation  of  their 
utensils. 

I  noticed  in  the  next  room,  among  a  great  variety  of  in- 
teresting objects,  the  head  of  a  male  and  female  New  Zea- 
lander,  in  a  most  beautiful  state  of  preparation,  exquisitely 
tatooed.  The  hair  of  both,  in  particular,  deserves  attention. 
They  are  by  far  the  best  specimens  of  the  kind  I  have 
seen.     In  the  centre  of  the  room  there  is  a  large  square 
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gl^ss  casey  containing  a  muUiplicity  of  articles  of  female 
dresftp  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Oceao ;  and  at  one  end  a  canoe,  twenty  feet  long,  made  of 
akin  J  stretched  over  a  frame  made  of  light  whalebone^ 
with  three  equally  distant  circular  spaces,  large  enough  to 
admit  three  persons ;  namely^  a  boatman  at  each  end,  and 
m  paneoger  in  the  centre.  The  oars  are  light,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  length.  This  species  of  canoe  cannot  either 
^11  or  upset.  A  great  part  of  this  room  forms  a  Bpecies 
of  aimoury  of  savage  nations  ;  fur  it  contains  a  most  com- 
|>tete  collection  of  pikes,  spears,  lances,  amounting  to 
150,  each  with  a  different  termination  at  the  point ;  some 
a&  sharp  as  a  lancet ;  others  having  from  ten  to  fifteen 
rows  of  sharp  and  crooked  hooks,  and  others  again  with  six 

eight  quills,  armed  with  points  dipped  in  poison,  and 
fastened  all  round  the  spear.  Tomahocks  of  great  weight, 
iping  knives,  and  quivers,  of  various  savage  nations*  full 
rows,  with  points  of  steel,  flint,  or  jade,  are  found 
here  in  great  number*  The  massive  cross  bow,  of  polished 
iteelt  was  also  shown  to  us  which  was  found  on  Count 
Stenboech,  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Danes  about 
150  years  ago. 

Id  the  third  room  there  is  a  very  large  plan,  in  relief,  of 
St.  Petersburg!!,  as  that  city  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  great 
Tariety  of  nautical  instruments,  in  handsome  glass  cases. 
These  are  chiefly  English  ;  and  among  them  I  observed  an 
excellent  quadrant,  made  by  Rowley,  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  The  collection  of  nautical  instruments  is 
continued  in  the  fifth  room,  thus  showing,  in  one  continued 
view,  the  progressive  inventions  and  improvements  made 
by  different  nations  in  this  department ;  and  in  the  inter* 
Tening  room,  a  succession  of  models  of  machines,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  most  modern  of  them,  for  rope  and  cable-mak- 
iogp  ia  displayed  in  a  similar  manner. 

One  of  the  most  beautifully  proportioned  and  extensive 
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salles  in  this  Museum,  is  that  of  the  models  of  ships  of 
war,  of  various  sizes,  and  boats,  most  of  which  are  kept 
in  large  glHss  cases,  and  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exhibit  progressively  not  only  the  different  processes 
and  methods  of  constructing  vessels  of  that  description, 
but  also  of  docking,  refitting,  careening,  and  rigging  them, 
followed  by  almost  every  maritime  nation  or  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  In  the  subdivision  of  these  models, 
which  contains  all  kinds  of  canoes,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complicated,  I  was  desired  to  inspect  one  in  parti- 
cular, made  with  a  sort  of  bulrushes  of  great  length,  tied 
in  bundles  and  fastened  together  so  as  to  form  the  bottom, 
sides,  head,  and  stern  of  the  canoe.  These  are  the  canoes 
in  general  use  in  the  '*  Isle  de  P&ques ;"  and  the  second 
naval  officer  who  escorted  us,  and  who  had  navigated  in 
those  seas,  saw  them  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The  sea 
necessarily  penetrates  through  the  rushes  into  the  canoe, 
but  as  necessarily  runs  out  again,  and  therefore  it  can 
never  be  swamped.  In  the  Isle  de  Paques  there  is  no 
wood  to  be  found,  and  the  fish  caught  in  those  seas  are 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  them  materials  for  construct- 
ing better  canoes,  as  some  other  islanders  have  done,  who 
use  the  bones  and  skin  of  the  fish  for  that  purpose. 

The  original  model  of  the  Admiralty  itself,  as  built  by 
Zacharoff,  with  its  bastions,  four  drawbridges,  the  Neva 
running  in  a  deep  moat  around  it,  and  the  five  slips  and 
two  large  boat-houses,  as  it  existed  down  to  1816,  with  an 
exterior  altogether  resembling  that  of  a  citadel,  is  preserved 
in  the  adjacent  saloon  ;  and  certainly  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  building  since  that  time,  by  order 
of  Alexander,  and  which  I  have  detailed,  have  removed  a 
great  eye-sore  from  the  best  part  of  the  town/  and  added  a 
most  imposing  feature  of  grandeur  to  the  metropolis. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  collection  of  land  and  sea 
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telegraphs,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  begin  from  the 
more  complicated  arrangement  and  combination  of  balls 
and  flags,  and  end  with  the  simplest  semaphore  of  the 
present  day-  In  the  succession  of  inventions  of  this  des- 
cription adopted  for  use,  it  appears  that  we  have  passed 
over,  probably  from  caprice,  but  more  probably  from  mere 
forgetfulness,  a  few  that  were  equally  simple  and  effectual 
as  the  one  now  generally  enjployed. 

The  seventh  room  presents  one  of  the  most  complete  series 
of  models  of  large  vessels  of  different  constructions:  and 
among  others,  that  of  a  carnage- vessel  invented  by  General 
Bentbam,  in  which  he  went,  while  in  the  Russian  service, 
ud  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Potemkin,  from  St. 
Petersburgh  to  the  river  Amour,  for  the  purpose  of  carry* 
ing  into  effect  a  favourite  project  which  that  ingenious 
officer  bad  devised  for  building  ships  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river^  where  it  enters  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  so  as  to  have 
a  sea-port  for  ships  of  war  as  well  as  merchantmen  in  the 
Pacific,  some  degrees  farther  South  than  the  already  exist- 
ing stations.  The  death  of  the  great  favourite  put  an  end 
lo  the  scheme. 

General  Bentham  entered  the  Russian  service  early  in  life, 
io  vbicb  he  was  a  contemporary  with  the  famed  PaulJones, 
mod  with  General  Fanshawe^  anotiier  Knglishmanj  lately  de- 
ceased, at  AVarsaw,  a  most  meritorious  and  highly  esteemed 
officer.  General  Benthani's  services  as  a  naval  engineer  under 
the  reign  of  Catherine  are  not  the  only  claims  he  possesses 
to  the  esteem  of  the  Russians,  His  active  and  ingenious 
mind  was  for  ever  on  the  alert  to  invent  and  improve  ; 
and  from  what  he  has  effected  in  the  naval  department  of 
his  own  country,  while  connected  with  it,  his  countrymen  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  good  he  must  have  done  to  Russia. 
He  is  the  inventor,  among  other  things,  of  those  large 
schooners  carrying  sixteen  or  eighteen  pound  carronadcs, 
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which  had  a  moveable  keel,  and  were  calculated  to  navi- 
gate in  shallow  seas,  like  flat-bottoraed  vessels.     In  one  of 
these,  the   Millbrook,  I  sailed  for  some  time, -and  I  can 
bear  witness  to  her  superiority  over  any  other  schooner 
in  the  service.     The  great  weight  of  metal  which  she  was 
able  to  carry,  with  a  crew  as  small  as  a  common  ten-gun 
brig,  and  no  more,  enabled  one  of  her  commanders  to  de- 
feat a  French  frigate,  which  had  attacked  the  M illbrook 
while  at  anchor  off  Oporto.     The  Millbrook  was  ship- 
wrecked and  sunk  off  the  Berlenghas^  rocks,  opposite  the 
Portuguese  coast,  in  April   1808,   at   which  time  I  was 
serving  in   her  as   medical  officer.      General  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham  is  as  much  attached  to  naval  tactics  and   con* 
struction  now,  though  advanced  in  years,  as  he  was  when 
in  the  vigour  of  youth.     I  have,  with  great  delight,  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  carriage- ship,  and 
his  journey  through  deserts,  over  ridges  of  mountains,  and 
across  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Russia,  with  no  other 
accommodation  than  was  afforded  by  that  identical  machine, 
a  model  of  which  is  very  properly  preserved  in  the  Ad- 
miralty Museum,  and  which  served  either  as  a  boat  or  a 
carriage,  as  occasion  required ;  and  I  found  him  as  much 
alive  to  every  circumstance  attending  that  dangerous  trip, 
as  if  it  had  been  performed  the  year  before. 

The  two  next  objects  which  the  Russian  officers  showed 
us  in  this  room  with  becoming  pride,  were  the  model  of 
a  boat  which  gave  to  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  Alexis 
Michaelowitch,  a  taste  for  having  a  Navy,  and  which,  for 
that  reason,  is  styled  by  the  Russians  the  ^*  Grand  Father 
of  the  Russian  Navy ;"  and  the  identical  arm-chair  in 
which  Peter  used  to  sit  when  he  presided  at  the  Council 
Board  of  the  Admiralty.  The  boat  itself  is  preserved  in  a 
boat-house  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva. 

One  looks  with  interest,  awakened  by  historical  recollec- 
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tioDS,  on  the  model  here  exhibited  of  the  ship  of  the  line, 
the  "  Magi,"''  mounted  by  Orlolf  at  the  sea  fit^ht  of  Tchesm^ 
in  1770.  Fifty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  Mahomcdan 
nation  was  destined  to  see  the  Russian  Navy  assisting  to 
renew  the  terrific  scenes  of  that  combat  in  anotlier  of  its 
ports,  and  under  the  directing  influence  of  an  English 
Commander.  At  the  time  of  ray  visiting  the  AdmiraUy, 
the  newn  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  had  been  received  at  St» 
Petersburgh,  where  it  caused  great  joy  for  several  days. 
Our  two  Russian  naval  officers,  therefore,  whi!c  looking 
at  the  model  of  the  Flag-ship  which  triump!ied  at  Tchesmu, 
cuuld  scarcely  avoid  comparing  the  one  brilliant  action  with 
the  other. 

After  paying  a  visit  to  tlie  map-room,  which  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  charts,  we  passed  into  the  great  coun- 
ciUchamber,  in  which  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  reign- 
ing Emperor ;  and  having  admired  the  HibiiftthPtiitey  rich 
ill  naval  works,  recently  formed  and  placed  in  its  present 
grand  and  imposing  situation,  we  took  leave  of  our  pohtc 
and  very  afTable  conductors,  botli  of  whom  understotxl  and 
»poke  English  with  facility,  pleased  with  and  instructed  by 
what  we  had  seen.  I  have  of  necessity  mentioned  but  the 
smallest  part  of  the  collections  contained  in  this  establish- 
ment; nor  would  a  thick  volume  be  sufiicient  to  enumerate 
one  by  one  the  thousand  objects  we  observed  ;  but  thia  I 
may  freely  and  most  fully  assert,  that  for  order,  neatness, 

fthodical  arrangenient,  and,  above  all,  for  the  most  scru. 
pulous  cleanliness  observed  in  every  part,  the  interior  of  this 
(and  I  may  add  here,  once  for  all,  of  every  other)  public 
building  which  I  have  seen,  appeared  to  me  equal,  and  in 
many  cases  to  be  superior,  to  the  best  establishments  for 
public  service  in  England,  and  still  more  so  when  compared 
with  similar  or  analogous  institutions  in  other  countries. 

The  day  before   our  arrivaU  a  ship  of  three  decks,  to 
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mount  110  guns,  was  launched  from  the  slips  of  the  Ad* 
miralty,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  an  immense 
concourse  of  people.  She  was  named  the  Emperor  AleX" 
under,  and  was  built  by  Colonel  Isakoff,  on  Sepping^s  prin- 
ciples. On  these  occasions,  the  Members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  invariably  attend, 
and  the  ceremony  is  performed  with  great  iclat.  The  ship 
was  commissioned  immediately  by  Captain  Selivatcheff,  and 
laid  up  for  the  winter  alongside  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva. 
About  a  fortnight  before  this,  another  vessel,  called  the 
Grand  Duke  Michaely  of  seventy-four  guns,  constructed 
by  Colonel  Stocke,  had  been  launched  from  the  Admiralty 
Stocks  at  Ochkta,  not  far  from  the  Admiralty,  and  com- 
missioned by  Captain  Hamaley;  and  a  third  vessel  of 
eighty-four  guns  was  launched  from  the  New  Admiralty  to 
the  westward  of  the  English  Quay,  on  the  Slst  of  October, 
also  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Hereditary 
Grand-duke.  She  was  christened  V Imperatrice  Alexandra ^ 
in  honour  of  the  reigning  Empress.  I  witnessed  this  striking 
ceremony  from  a  distance.  The  day  proved  exceedingly 
favourable,  and  the  whole  population  of  St.  Petersburgh 
seemed  to  have  emptied  itself  on  the  two  opposite  banks 
of  the  river,  where  platforms  and  steps  had  been  erected  to 
receive  it,  and  where  they  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts 
on  witnessing  the  ceremony,  and  on  hearing  the  revered 
name  of  their  Empress  proclaimed  at  the  sound  of  artillery 
which  marked  the  progress  of  the  vessel  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Neva.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  the 
Navy  of  Russia  was  augmented  by  three  ships  of  the  line, 
one  of  them  a  first-rate,  all  built  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
capital,  and  on  the  most  approved  principles  adopted  by 
the  first  maritime  nation  of  Europe. 

I   have   on  more  than   one    occasion    assimilated   this 
Northern  searcapital  to  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic;  and 
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the  resemblance  between  them  is  also  strikiog  in  regard  to 
the  conveyance  of  ships  from  this  dock-yard  to  the  port. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  prevents  the  free  na- 
vigation of  ships  from  the  yard  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
harbour  of  Cronstadt.  There  is  scarcely  a  depth  of  eight 
feet  of  water  from  opposite  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Baird 
to  below  the  bar,  and  twenty  feet  beyond  that  as  far  as 
Cronstadt.  Vessels  are,  therefore,  taken  down  by  means  of 
immense  floating  machines  stjaped  so  as  lo  embrace  the  ship, 
and  callfd,  from  their  office  of  carrying,  camels,  a  name  used 
at  Venice  to  designate  similar  contrivances.  Each  camel  is 
feet  long^  and    thirty  broad.     From  a   thousand  to 

:een  hundred  men,  and  a  great  many  capstans,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  operation.  I  have  been  informed  that  several 
of  the  builders  and  workmen  employed  in  this  and  other 
jards  have  received  their  instruction  in  England,  and  that 
such  is  the  case  also  with  regard  to  some  of  the  naval  officers, 
whose  early  nautical  education  has  been  derived  from  Eng- 
lish  men-of-war. 

In  point  of  cleanliness  and  order,  as  well  as  discipline^ 
the  navy  of  Russia  lias  made  within  the  last  twenty  years 
such  progress,  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  every  other  public  department.  To 
this  fact  I  can  bear  witness,  by  comparing  the  state  in 
which  I  recollect  finding  some  of  their  ships  of  war  at 
Corfu  lit  180tJ,  and  again  in  the  Tagus  in  1808,  with  that 
in  which  they  are  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  at  pre- 
sent. The  condition  of  their  men-of-war  sent  on  a  recent 
occasion  to  co-of^erate  with  the  English  and  French  squa- 
drons in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  ;  and  the  share  they  bore 
in  that  gloriou?*  achievement,  which  has  added  the  name  of 
Navarino  to  the  maritime  exploits  of  Great  Britain,  confirm 
the  above  conclusion. 

The  Admiralty  establishment  which  is  very  consider- 
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able,  was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  under  the  command  of 
Vice- Admiral  Saritchoff,  then  Commander-in-chief  at  Cron- 
stadt.  It  is  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  who  summons  the 
board,  at  which  he  himself  attends  three  times  a-week, 
besides  transacting  the  business  of  the  Marine  Department 
in  general  at  his  official  residence.  The  persons  employed 
at  the  Admiralty  are  piud,  since  the  new  regulations  of 
October  last,  by  the  Treasury  or  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  the  officers  and  crew  at  the  out-port  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose;  there  being  now  no 
Navy  Pay-office,  or  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  machinery  required 
for  the  management  of  an  army  like  that  of  Russia,  com- 
posed at  no  time  of  less  than  half  a  million  of  men,  and 
often  much  more  numerous,  must  be  both  complicated  and 
on  a  large  scale.  Part  of  this  machinery  is  confided  to  a 
branch  of  the  military  service  called  the  Ltat  Major,  which 
is  subdivided  into  so  many  lesser  branches,  that  not  only  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  talents,  and 
abilities,  are  required  to  transact  the  necessary  business  of 
them;  but  a  vast  edifice  also  is  indispensable  for  their 
accommodation.  To  the  situation  of  the  building  occupied 
by  the  ^tat  Major  of  St.  Petersburgh,  I  have  already 
made  allusion,  and  have  described  the  architectural  appear- 
ance of  its  exterior.  On  this  occasion  its  internal  arrange- 
ment demands  a  more  particular  notice  ;  and  this  I  am  ena- 
bled to  furnish  from  copious  notes  taken  on  the  spot,  when, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Chef  de  la  Maison  de  PJ^tat 
Major,  Colonel  Doumofi^,  in  the  absence  of  the  General- 
in-chief  of  the  Staff,  and  accompanied  by  a  friend,  himself 
a  superior  officer  well  versed  in  these  matters,  I  examined 
at  leisure  and  in  every  part  this  interesting  establishment. 

Under  one  roof  are  transacted  the  affairs  of  many  of  the 
most  useful  departments  connected  with  the  administration 
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of  the  army,  excepting  those  of  the  department  of  Ac- 
counts, which  have  lately  been  made  over  to  another  Board 
or  Commission,  similar  to  the  War  Office  in  London. 
Ooe  of  the  principal  divisions  of  this  vast  institution  is  com- 
posed  of  hydrographers,  topographers,  and  geographers, 
constantly  occupied  in  improving  the  general  Map  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  the  Maps  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments^ by  surveys,  mensuration,  and  local  inspection, 
both  for  miUtary  and  civil  purposes.  From  the  first 
tracing,  or  laying  down  of  the  trigonometrical  lines  on 
paper,  to  the  colouring  or  illuminating  the  maps  when 
completed,  every  successive  step  is  here  performed  in  weU 
appointed  apartments  by  superior  officers,  suhal terns  and 
privates,  all  wearing  their  respective  uniforms,  on  a  scale  of 
subdivision  of  labour,  which  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  ability  and  talent  in  the  individual  employed.  Through 
these  apartments  we  prtx:eeiled,  following  the  officer,  who 
had  been  appointed  hy  the  colonel- command  ant  to  conduct 
us*  They  are  very  numerous,  large,  lofty,  and  uncom- 
inonly  well  lighted*  To  us  they  appearetl  so  tastefully 
painted  and  fitted  up,  and  so  well  furnished,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune  could  not  have  disdained  to  make  them  his 
town  residence.  With  respect  to  cleanliness  also,  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  greater  degree  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Royal  or  Imperial  residence.  The  inlaid  parquets  shone 
as  bright  and  unsullied  as  in  the  saloons  of  the  richest 
mansions.  In  some  of  these  rooms  I  observed  private  sol- 
diers and  sub-officers  engaged,  some  io  copying  MS.  maps, 
and  plans  of  towns  and  fortifications ;  others  in  engraving 
them  on  copper.  In  a  second  suite  of  rooms,  several  young 
gentlemen,  io  the  uniform  of  the  staff,  were  employed  either 
in  drawing  plans  or  colouring  maps.  While,  in  a  third  suite 
of  rooms,  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers,  sitting 
round  very  large  tables,  covered   with  green  cloth,  were 
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intent   on  calculations,   drawing  up  tables,   and  keeping 
registers. 

The  lithographic  department  consists  of  three  very  large 
rooms,  in  which  many  of  the  maps  and  plans  are  drawn  on 
stone.  This  operation  was  performed  by  privates ;  while 
some  of  the  officers  superintended  and  corrected  the  proofs, 
or  prepared  copies  for  the  engraver.  The  stones  arte  pro- 
cured from  Bavaria ;  as  yet  none  fit  for  the  purpose  hav- 
ing been  found  in  Russia.  The  printing  department  both 
for  the  copper  and  stone  engravings  adjoins  the  former, 
and  occupies  several  rooms.  The  workmen  here  also  are 
all  military,  and  under  military  discipline,  enforced  by  the 
presence  of  officers.  The  presses  are  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, and  generally  constructed  after  the  models  of  those 
of  Paris. 

The  maps  and  plans  when  completed,  are  given  in  charge 
to  the  keeper  of  the  depot  of  them,  who  is  authorised 
to  sell  them  to  the  public.  I  found  this  person  very  at^ 
tentive  and  civil,  ready  to  show  me  every  map  I  requested 
to  see,  or  wished  to  consult.  A  printed  catalogue  of  them 
is  published  every  year,  and  the  sale  of  the  maps  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  class,  but  to  all  persons  in  generaL 
The  price  which  the  maps  bear  on  an  average  is  very  rea- 
sonable. For  a  map  of  Russia  in  Europe,  beautifully  en- 
graved, and  with  the  principal  roads  and  distances  in 
versts  marked  upon  it,  published  in  twelve  sheets  last 
year,  I  paid  ten  roubles  only  (Ss,  4!d.) ;  and  for  another 
map  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  including  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  and  the  Duchy  of  Finland,  printed  in  the  Rus- 
sian and  French  language,  with  roads  and  distances  marked 
agreeably  to  the  existing  regulation,  published  in  six  sheets 
in  1827,  I  paid  the  same  sum.  The  execution  of  both 
these  maps  is  highly  creditable  to  the  persons  employed' 
The  latter  has  a  very  useful  coloured  table  annexed  to  it, 
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of  reciprocal  distances  between  seventy-three  principal  towns 
in  Russia;  and  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Empire  in 
which  posting  is  practicable,  the  distances  marked  in  this 
map  are  considered  as  tlif  statute  distances.  A  great  map 
of  Russia,  in  eighty  sheets,  is  just  completed,  any  number 
of  which  may  be  purchased  separately.  It  is  the  most 
accurate  and  perfect  map  of  the  Empire  in  existence, 
marking  the  very  latest  acquisitions,  and  the  recent  divi- 
sions of  the  Interior  into  Governments,  the  canals,  and 
other  useful  and  important  features  of  the  country.  Each 
sheet  may  be  obtained  suparately  for  twenty-pence,  and 
an  indicative  map  of  the  whole,  in  six  sheets,  for  ten 
roubles.     The  whole  costs  but  100  roubles. 

Next  to  the  depot  of  maps,  atlasses,  and  plans,  are  two 
roonns  to  which  access  is  obtained  only  by  particular 
favour.  They  contain  the  private  collection  of  the  staff, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  secret  cabinets  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Whatever  relates  to  surveys  and  plans  of 
towns  and  fortifications,  with  many  secret  details  concern- 
ing places  belonging  to  foreign  nations,  forming  a  body  of 
geographical  and  topographical  informationj  which  to  mili- 
tary commanders  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  obtained 
either  during  conquests  or  in  time  of  peace,  by  means 
usually  resorted  to  among  civilized  nations,  has  been  col- 
lected in  this  private  department.  We  found  the  officer  in 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  establishment  very  civile  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  seeing  the  maps  with  which  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander  invariably  travelled,  whenever  he  left 
hit  capital  for  any  length  of  time.  They  are  neatly  put  up 
io  cases  covered  with  green  morocco,  bearing  outside  the 
itacop  of  the  Imperial  Eagle  and  the  title  of  the  map.  A 
Large  road-map  of  central  Europe  by  Gottorp  was  a  fa- 
vourite one  with  the  Emperor,  and  seems  from  its  appear- 
ance to  have  been  often -consulted.     We  were  also  shown 
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several  autograph  minutes  or  drafts  of  military  manceu- 
vres,  for  general  reviews  and  sham-fights  on  an  extended 
scale,  drawn  up  by  Alexander  himself,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  bespeak  him  well  versed  in  military  tactics,  and 
in  the  language  usually  employed  to  describe  them. 

In  the  same  apartments  are  found  the  MS.  topogra- 
phical maps  of  most  of  the  Governments  of  Russia, 
marked  with  conventional  tints,  to  distinguish  the  va- 
rious physical  characters  of  the  country  according  to  a 
given  and  generally  adopted  plan.  A  few  of  these  maps 
are  engraved.  Those  of  the  Government  of  Moscow  and 
Wilna,  and  of  two  or  three  other  Governments  in  the  South 
of  Russia,  are  already  published  and  may  be  procured. 
The  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  about  to  be  completed 
in  sixteen  large  sheets;  and,  judging  by  two  or  three  of  the 
MS.  sheets  which  I  saw,  and  were  then  in  progress  in 
another  suite  of  rooms,  this  large  map  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  topo-chalcography  produced  in 
modem  times.  The  scale  of  this  map  is  one  and  a  half  inch 
to  the  verst.  It  is  beautifully  coloured,  and  is  about  to 
be  engraved  on  stone.  It  will  be  the  most  minutely 
delineated  map  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

We  were  afterwai*ds  introduced  into  the  suite  of  rooms 
in  which  all  the  mathematical  instruments,  for  the  use  of 
those  branches  of  the  military  service  which  require  such 
assistance,  are  manufactured.  The  various  operations  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose  are  performed  in  this  part  of  the 
establishment,  from  the  first  choice  of  the  material  up  to 
the  more  difficult  step  of  dividing  and  polishing  even  the 
most  delicate  instruments  of  this  description.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  these  is  kept  in  glass  cases  ready  for 
use,  and  numerous  workmen  are  constantly  employed  in 
making  others.  The  workmen  are  all  privates  or  subalterns 
in  the  army  and  natives  of  Russia,  who  have  been  taught 
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the  art,  and  seem  to  be  very  expert  artisans*  I  remarked 
in  particular  some  handsome  theodolites,  sextants,  azimuth- 
compasses,  pantographs,  and  telescopes  very  well  finished. 

The  press  department  for  printing  tables,  registers, 
military  orders,  reports,  and  forms,  Sec,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  of  the  kind,  and,  like  the  other  branches,  performs 
its  various  operations  from  the  very  first  step  onwards. 
Workmen,  who  have  served  some  time  with  Dldot  in  Paris, 
are  engaged  in  cutting  the  dies  and  striking  with  them 
the  matrix  in  soft  copper.  For  this  purpose  hig!ily  finished 
stamping  engines  are  employed,  such  as  are  used  at  the 
Mint  The  casting  of  the  types  goes  on,  from  time  to 
time,  in  an  adjoining  section  of  the  buiJding,  arranged 
as  a  laboratory.  Here  they  are  cleaned,  pared,  polish- 
ed and  distributed  into  cases  according  to  the  respective 
letters.  The  fomi  and  appearance  of  the  types  are  very 
creditable  to  the  Russian  artists.  It  is  notorious  that 
printing  at  St.  Petcrsburgh  is  now  carried  on  fully  as  well 
as  in  Paris.  I  have  brought  home  some  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  typography  from  the  St.  Petersburgh  press,  the 
characters  of  which  came  originally  from  the  establishment 
I  am  now  describing.  From  ten  to  twenty  presses  are 
constantly  at  work  in  the  neighbouring  apartments;  to 
these  succeed  a  series  of  drying-rotmis,  and  lastly  the 
binders'  room,  all  exhibiting  the  same  cleanliness,  me- 
thodical arrangement,  and  military  subordination  and  dis- 
dptine,  which  we  had  remarked  in  the  principal  division  of 
the  ej^tablishment. 

In  addition  to  ihe  departments  already  noticed,  the 
liiat  Major  has  a  very  numerous  Ckancelterie  for  trans* 
acting  purely  mihtary  matters;  and  a  second  for  matters  of 
a  tnixed  nature,  and  connected  with  the  civil  part  of  mili- 
tary administration.  In  the  latter,  the  clerks  are  all  civi- 
fiaiis»  who  are  dressed  uniformly  in  plain  black  clothes,  and 
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many  of  them  decorated  with  orders.  The  chief  of  the 
^tat  Mqjar,  Count  Diebitch,  as  well  as  the  second  in 
command,  or  director,  has  each  a  private  oiBce,  connected 
with  whicli  is  a  superb  and  large  board-room,  decorated 
with  columns,  and  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  late  and  the  present  Emperor,  and  splendidly 
furnished. 

An  institution  of  such  an  extent  would  not  be  considered 
as  complete  without  a  military  library.     Accordingly  we 
found  one  arranged  in  a  vast  and  well-proportioned  octa- 
gonal hall,   most  elegantly  fitted  up,   and  decorated  with 
handsome    Scagliola    columns,    which  support   a   gallery 
lighted  all  round,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  room,  by  a 
cupola.     Within  this  are  painted  in  chiaroscuro,  and  in  a 
masterly  manner,  appropriate  military  fastis  drawn  from 
ancient  and  modern  history.     Handsome  bookcases,  made 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delicate  woods  to  be  found 
in  the  North,   called  the  Carelia  birch-wood,  are  placed 
within  each  intercolumniation,  both   in  the  body  of  the 
library  and  in  the  gallery.      From  the  centre  of  the  cupola 
is  suspended  a  magnificent  lustre,  with  thirty  gas-burners, 
by  means  of  which  the  rotunda  is  lighted  at  night,  as  well 
as  by  four  colossal  candelabra  made  of  bronze,  of  an  antique 
but  tasteful  form,  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  bird  grasp- 
ing in  its  talons  the  triple-forked  thunderbolt,  picturesque- 
ly disposed   on  each  side,  and  from  the  points  of  which 
jets  of  burning  gas  are  made    to  issue.      The  floor   is 
a  highly  polished  and  beautifully  inlaid  parquet.     In  the 
centre  there  is  a  round  table  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
tnade  of  the  same  wood  as  the  bookcases ;  and  four  other  ob- 
long tables  are  disposed,  with  other  corresponding  furniture, 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  room.     This  species  of  wood,  which 
is  much  used  for  articles  of  furniture  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
when  highly  polished  and  varnished,  has  a  very  elegant 
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ace,  resembling  in  colour  and  waving  what  is  called 
satin-wood  in  this  country  :  and  must  I  feel  certain,  be- 
come popular  if  imported  into  England*  Before  a  large, 
and  the  utdy  window,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  is  a  colossal 
bronze  bust  of  the  late  Bmperor,  under  who^  auspices 
and  at  whose  bidding  this  unique  establishment  started 
into  existence.  At  the  opposite  end  stands  a  white  marble 
bom  of  very  creditable  execution,  and  of  the  natural  size, 
of  the  regenerator  of  Russia,  Peter  the  Great,  the  work  of 
Carlo  Albagini.  It  is  placed  on  a  tall  pedestal  of  green 
marble,  the  produce  of  Russia.  In  a  silvei-gilt  case 
r^tin^  on  a  golden  eagle  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  pe* 
destal,  the  original  code  of  the  Empire  dictated  by  Peter, 
is  kept  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  through  the  kindness 
of  one  of  the  otRcers  performing  the  duties  of  librarian,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  or  viewing  a  great  num- 
ber of  autograph  letters  and  memoranda  in  French  as  well  as 
Russian^  written  by  that  Sovereign  ;  and  also  several  ukases 
and  other  documents  bearing  his  signature.  1'he  latter 
cOittiBta  gimply  in  the  name,  *'  Peter »"  with  the  t  wntten 
otit  of  the  line,  and  the  final  r  marked  strongs  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  y^rr,  a  Russian  character  employed  to  that  effect. 
This  Military  Library  is  daily  open  to  every  nienil>er  of 
ibe  Staff  indiscriminately,  and  books  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  home  by  them  for  a  fixed  time,  on  ins<?rting  their 
title  and  name  in  a  register.  All  the  periodical  publica- 
tions  that  issue  from  the  ])ress  in  Russia*  are  to  be  met 
with  in  this  place.  The  officer  and  aid-de-'camp  in  atten- 
dance were  complaisant  enoui^h  to  show  us  in  another  part 
of  the  library,  and  explain  to  us  the  use  of  the  "  war-game'" 
tsble^  on  which  the  present  Emperor,  when  Grand-duke, 
QBed  to  play,  and  study  tactics  from  it  with  General  Paskc- 
witcfa — the  same,  I  believe,  who  lately  brought  to  a  glo- 
rious close  the  Persian  war,  and  who   was  created  by  his 
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Majesty  Count  of  the  Empire,  for  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion.  This  very  complicated  game,  invented  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  J.  C.  Ludovic  Hell  wig,  consists  in 
giving  and  defending  military  attacks ;  in  manceuvring ; 
crossing  of  rivers ;  disposition  of  armies,  taking  of  forts, 
together  with  all  other  operations  performed  during  a  cam- 
paign. It  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  moveable 
pieces  of  wood,  numbered  as  well  as  differently  coloured, 
to  represent  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  certain  number  of 
men,  officers,  artillery,  and  baggage,  field  equipage,  or- 
<lonnance,  &c.  disposed  and  moving  on  the  ground  agree- 
ably to  certain  fixed  rules,  of  which  there  is  a  printed 
book,  with  ample  directions  for  learning  the  game.  It  is 
«aid  to  be  much  more  instructive  than  chess,  and  to  fami- 
liarize very  readily  the  young  officer  with  the  practice  and 
technology  of  his  profession. 

My  readers  may  think  that  I  have  said  quite  enough  of 
a  single  establishment ;  but  I  must  crave  their  pardon  for 
adding  still  farther  information  on  the  subject.  The  real 
nature  of  such  an  institution,  standing  as  it  does  without 
parallel,  and  belonging  to  a  nation  essentially  military,  can- 
not be  thoroughly  understood  but  by  a  minute  and  com- 
plete description  of  ail  its  parts.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
whether  the  two  most  recent  writers  on  St.  Petersburgh, 
who  visited  the  establishment,  are  not  manifestly  deficient 
in  their  brief  and  superficial  account  of  it. 

The  Etat'Major  is  remarkable  for  another  part  and 
•purport  of  its  building,  which  is  perfectly  unique  in  Eu- 
rope, namely,  a  large  and  lofty  hall  of  cast-iron,  contain- 
ing the  archives  of  the  whole  Russian  army.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  wood  is  employed  in  the  structure  of  this  room^ 
which  is  about  250  feet  long,  and  100  wide.  It  is  vaulted^ 
the  arches  being  supported  by  ten  pillars.  A  semilunar 
window,  placed  close  to  the  ceiling,  immediately  under  each 
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bt  lights  the  room.     The  floor,  the  arches,  and  the  pil- 
lars, which  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high^  are  of 
casl-iroii.     Around  the  hall^  which  has  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rallelograni,  with  the  two  ends  slightly   circular,  runs  a 
wide  gallery  in  an  elliptical  ascending  *^piral  line,  but  with 
to  gentle  an  inclination,  that  on  entering  the  room  in  the 
ceolre  at  one  of  itis  extremities,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
tbe  Diiddle  height  of  the  apartment,  the  eye  catches  not  at 
first  this  singular  disposition  of  the  galleries.     The  floor  and 
railing  of  the  galleries  arc  likewise  of  cast-iron.     On  these 
MCmding galleries,  Ave  ranges  of  shelves  are  placed  aUrouml, 
iCMieabove  the  other,  containing  strong  pasteboard  boxes, 
hanng  the  appearance   of  very   thick  quarto  volumes,  in 
vhich  the  various  papers  and  documents  are  kept.     On  the 
[back  of  these  upright  boxes,  or  cartons^  such  systematic  in- 
[dioiHons  of  their  contents  are  written  as  will  enable  a  clerk, 
iviDg  the  catalogue,  to  find  any  given  document  in  an  in- 
it.     Behind  this  first  range  of  shelves,  is  a  narrow,  and 
arily  rather  a  dark  pa^isage  all  round,  enabling  a  per- 
to  have  access  to  a  second  similarly  disposed  range  of 
htheives.     In  this  Incombustible  Hall  of  the  military  ar- 
|chiv«s,  all   documents  relative    ta  military  subjects  from 
I  the  jear  1719,  that  is,  from  the  infant  years  of  the  power 
of  European  Russia  to  its  present  adult  stage,  arc  care- 
^  fully  preserved.     The  different  years  are   marked   in  the 
corresponding  divisions  on  a  conspicuous  tablet,  and  each 
I  box  bears  the  numbers  affixed  to  the  documents  it  contains, 
ms  wcU   as  the  date  of   the  year  or  years  to  which   they 
refer.      The  whole  presents  a  contrivance  of  great   inge- 
nmiff   and  does  great  credit  first    to  Signer    Rossi,   the 
srehilect,  who  devised  the  construction  of  the  room,  and 
next,  lo  the  individual  who  arranged  in   such  admirable 
order  a  mass  of  written  information  embracing  a  period  of 
than  a  century.     The  convenience  of  attaining  the 
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highest  part  of  the  building  in  search  of  a  document,  by 
an  ascent  so  insensible  that  one  scarcely  perceives  it,  must 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  men  of  business.  Besidet 
this  advantage,  I  understand  that  persons  employed  in 
the  establishment,  and  who  are  thus  compelled  to  lead  a 
sedentary  life,  find  health  and  relaxation  in  the  permission 
of  promenading  up  and  down  about  a  dozen  times  at  a 
turn,  this  spiral  road  of  iron. 

Before  quitting  this  Institution,  the  examination  of 
which  had  occupied  me  already  some  hours,  I  was  re- 
quested to  visit  some  of  the  dormitories  and  refectories  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  live  in  the 
house.  These  are  on  the  ground-floor,  divided  into  apart- 
ments, with  arched  ceilings,  and  most  solidly  built,  con* 
taining  from  ten  to  twenty  beds  each.  The  utmost  clean* 
liness  prevailed  throughout,  and  the  whole  appeared  well 
ventilated.  Adjoining  each  division  of  the  dormitories, 
is  the  kitchen  and  eating-room,  in  which  parties  of  twenty 
persons  dine  at  one  time,  such  parties  relieving  each  other 
for  that  purpose  in  the  duties  to  be  performed  up  stairs. 
There  is  contiguous  to  every  dormitory  a  room  with  a 
small  collection  of  medicines  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  who 
are  not  ill  enough  to  require  being  removed  to  one  of  the 
military  hospitals.  The  medicines  are  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  medical  officers. 

About  a  thousand  people  live  in  the  house,  exclusively 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  women,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  children.  But  the  total  number  of  persons  actually 
employed  in  the  whole  establishment,  including  all  the 
officers  of  rank,  amounts  to  twelve  hundred,  several  of 
whom,  particularly  the  latter,  do  not  reside  in  the 
building. 

I  understood  that  the  present  arrangement  of  this  de- 
partment is  due  to  Gieneral  Zackrevsky,  now  Governor- 
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General  of  Finland  ;    and    to    Prince   Volkonsky,    when 
Major-General,  and  chief  of  tlie  Elat  Major. 

Ahhou;(h  the  expense  of  so  vast  an  establishment  must 
I df  necessity  be  very  considerable;  yet  its  utility  and  pur- 
[po§e    are  contsidered  sufficient   to  justify   the   amount  of 
I  money  expended*     The  Government,  however,  has  devised 
an  expedient  for  liquidatincr  part,  at  least,  of  the  expense 
incurred  ;  namely,   by  executing  commissions  of  private 
individuals  connected  with  the  surveying  of  estates,  draw- 
ing   up  plans,    measuring    lands,  printing  and   engraving 
^  tbeni,  and  above  all,  by  the  sale  of  maps,  many  of  which 
are   purposely   constructed   for   the   use  of  the   superior 
•cbcxils,  and  public  places  of  education.      These  various 
sources  of  revenue  had  already  produced  up  to  tlie  time  of 
my  vidt,  and  in  the  short  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
I  aitablishment,  upwards  of  a   million  of  roubles  towards 
defraying  the  charges  of  the  institution* 

The  attributes  of  this  great  military  institution  are  va- 
rious  and  important,  and  include  the  consideration  of  cri- 
aiinal  military  questions.  One  of  its  essential  component 
parts  is  the  General  Staff  proper,  divided  into  a  depart- 
ment of  inspection,  and  another  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
(court  martiaU?)  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Ge- 
nerul  de  Service.  To  the  same  institution  belongs  the  pro- 
▼iaioning  of  troops,  which  is  confided  to  a  General  Officer 
at  the  head  of  a  commission  ;  and  to  it  are  subordinate  the 
Quarter-Master-Generars  Department,  and  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Artillery,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Engineers,  both  of 
which  are  under  the  command  of  the  Grand-duke  Michael. 
General  Diebitch,  the  supreme  head  of  the  institution, 
wmts  in  that  character  on  the  Emperor  every  day,  from 
seven  to  nine ;  and  as  a  Minister,  twice  a  week  at  another 
hour  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  recfiving  his  com- 
He  18  also  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  general 
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order  of  the  day  issued  by  tbe  Emperor,  which  appeared 
in  the  Russian  language  every  day  during  my  stay  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  even  while  his  Majesty  was  at  Riga,  (his 
orders  being  transmitted  from  thence  regularly,)  and  is  a 
sort  of  Military  Gazette,  containing  promotions,  changes, 
deaths ;  the  passing,  confirmation,  and  execution  of  sen- 
tences, &c.  &c. 

The  chateau,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Paul  terminated 
his  days  in  so  tragic  a  manner,  has  never  been  inhabited 
since  by  Imperial  persons.  Its  stately  rooms  have  been 
dismantled,  the  costly  furniture  is  removed,  and  the  scene 
of  the  foul  deed  barred  for  ever  from  the  eye  of  man,  by 
the  walling  up  of  the  doors  of  the  room.  This  castle,  for 
it  had  indeed  the  aspect  of  one,  to  judge  from  a  copy  of 
the  original  drawing  and  plans  of  Brenno,  given  to  me  by 
his  pupil  Rossi,  is  not  without  its  merits  as  an  object  of 
architecture.  It  has  a  most  striking  appearance,  and  if 
Kotzebue's  description  of  its  interior  be  not  exaggerated, 
it  must  have  been  not  unlike  the  gorgeous  Palace  of  the 
King  of  Nineveh.  The  fortifications  which  surrounded 
it  have  disappeared;  and  a  stately  pile  which  has  only 
been  raised  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  a  solidity  that 
seemed  intended  to  insure  a  perpetual  residence  to  a 
succession  of  Emperors,  is  now  converted  into  a  public 
Military  School  for  the  education  of  Engineer  officers. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  few  public  colleges,  either  in 
Russia  or  elsewhere,  present  such  magnificent  accommoda* 
tions  for  their  inmates  as  the  Palace  of  St.  Michael,  with 
a  view  of  which  I  present  my  readers. 

This  castle  is  now  called  **  Hotel  du  G6nie,"  and  the 
establishment  which  it  contains  bears  the  name  of  "  Ecole 
superieure  du  Genie''  This  school  is  divided  into  five 
classes ;  two  upper  and  lower  for  the  officer-students, 
and  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class  for  the  conducteurs. 
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This  last  class  is  again  subdivided  into  two  sections.  Every 
branch  of  knowledge  requisite  for  an  engineer  officer  ie 
taught  in  this  establishment.  Those  among  the  officer- 
students,  who  are  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  crownj 
hare  moreover  a  salary,  and  an  allowance  for  lodging, 
according  to  their  rank*  The  cadets  or  conducteifrs  are 
wholly  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  Young  noble- 
men,  or  the  children  of  free  parents,  arc  admitted  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  must  be  of 
known  moral  character,  intelligent,  and  sufficiently  well 
educated.  The  admission  takes  place  early  in  October, 
when  the  candidates  are  examined ,  and  those  found  ca- 
pable of  being  admitted  are  distributed  among  the  three 
last  classes.  To  be  admitted  even  in  the  lowest  class,  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  candidate  shall  be  well  versed  in 
the  catechism — that  he  shall  possess  some  general  notions 
of  universal  history  and  geography — know  aritlimetic 
thoroughly,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
geometry — and  be  acquainted  with  the  Russian  languagCy 
ao  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  speak  it,  but  to  write  it  cor- 
rectly; besides  a  sufficient  knowledge  both  of  French  and 
German,  so  as  to  be  able  to  translate  from  cither  of  those 
languages  into  Russian*  An  examination  takes  place  at 
the  termination  of  every  scholastic  year.  Those  of  the 
students  who  have  completed  their  education  in  the  class 
of  officers,  are  transferred  to  the  engineer  corpsj  or  to  the 
battalions  of  sappers  and  pioneers,  with  the  rank  of 
etisign  or  sub-lieutenant,  according  to  their  degree  of  in- 
struction. The  time  spent  in  this  establishment,  simply 
in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  is  reckoned  as 
active  service  to  the  officers,  whether  in  respect  to  a  pen- 
sion, or  to  admission,  by  seniority,  into  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood of  St.  George  and  St.  Vladimir,  Although  the 
greater  number  of  (lives  belong  to  the  class  of  nobility,  yet 
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children  of  officers,  and  people  employed  under  Grovem- 
ment  are  admitted,  and  those  of  merchants  of  the  two 
first  guilds  or  classes  also,  provided  they  exhibit  a  certi- 
ficate of  having  been  struck  off  the  list  of  merchants. 

The  students  are  dressed  in  a  sort  of  uniform,  and  per- 
form all  their  movements,  d  la  militaire.  Much  attention 
is  paid  to  their  morals  and  state  of  health,  as  well  as  to 
personal  comfort.  Before  leaving  the  establishment,  they 
are  expected  to  fortify,  according  to  the  strictest  and  most 
modern  principles,  a  piece  of  ground  selected  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  the  Hives  are  much  assisted  by  the 
several  fine  models  of  every  description  of  forti6cation 
contained  in  the  model-room  belonging  to  the  institution, 
which  models  take  to  pieces  in  order  to  show  the  mode 
of  construction  in  its  minutest  details. 

This  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
Grand-duke  Michael,  who  pays  great  attention  to  it,  and 
occupies  much  of  his  time  in  superintending  its  various 
branches. 

Not  far  from  the  Neva,  and  in  that  part  of  the  quarter 
called  the  Litteinaya,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  district  of 
Vibourg,  half-way  between  the  summer  gardens  and  the 
Taurida  palace,  are  the  new  and  the  old  Arsenals,  and 
the  Foundery.  The  two  former  buildings  stand  opposite 
to  each  other,  forming  of  themselves  a  very  handsome 
street,  which  is  terminated  by  the  third  building  above- 
mentioned.  The  new  Arsenal  is  of  a  recent  date,  com- 
pared to  its  pendant.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  The  old  one,  on  the  contrary,  was  begun 
under  Elizabeth,  and  completed  in  the  time  of  Catherine. 
As  to  the  Foundery,  its  semi-Gothic,  or  tudesque  style, 
combined  with  great  solidity,  sufficiently  proclaims  the 
date  of  its  construction  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great.     I  forget  who  the  architect  of  the  new  Arsenal 
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was;  but  whoeyer  he  may  have  been,  this  building  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  establUh  bis  diaracter.  The  finest 
proportions,  with  that  grandeur  and  amenity  of  design  which 
so  well  suit  Grecian  architecture,  belong  indisputably  to 
this  edifice. 

In  length  it  measures  five  hundred  and  four  feet,  besides 
the  two  lateral  outbuildings.  In  its  general  elevation  we 
remark  a  centre  composed  of  a  rusticated  portico  resting  on 
the  basement  story,  surmounted  by  an  octostyle  Doric  por- 
tico, terminated  with  anta?,  and  supporting  a  rich  entabla- 
ture, on  the  frieze  of  which  is  a  beautiful  running  bas-relief, 
consisting  of  groups  of  trophies.  The  rest  of  the  builtling, 
on  each  side  of  this  centre,  consists  of  two  stories,  both  rus- 
ticated with  horizontal  lines  only,  and  pierced  with  seven 
large  windows,  of  which,  those  of  the  principal  stories  are 
semicircular  A  colossal  gate  opens  at  eacli  end,  between  two 
fine  Doric  pillars  and  bold  piers,  covered  by  an  entablature, 
of  great  solidity,  bearing  a  rich  bas-relief  composed  of  niili^ 
tary  weapons.  A  running  frieze,  similarly  carved,  extends 
along  the  building  l>£t\veen  these  terminating  gates  and  the 
centre,  over  the  top  of  which  is  erected  a  gigantic  eagle  in 
broDSe,  rising  between  groups  of  militiiry  trophies  also  in 
bronze  of  beautiful  workmanship.  On  each  side  of  it  is 
a  pile  of  cannon-balls,  and  a  little  farther,  bundles  of 
warlike  weapons.  Between  each  window  of  the  basement 
story,  and  on  a  running  pedestal,  is  placed  a  field-piece, 
and  a  large  mortar  at  each  end  of  the  building.  ,  i 

In  its  interior,  the  New  Arsenal  presents  two  continuous 
galleries,  whicli  are  separated  by  a  rotunda  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  the  roof  of  wliich  is  supported  by  a  dou- 
ble range  of  columns,  grouped  two  and  two.  Seventy 
thousand  stands  of  arms  are  here  deposited,  and  a  variety 
of  other  military  weapons  and  trophies,  captured  by  Rus- 
m  during  the  different  wars  in  which   she  has  been  en- 
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gaged  since  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh.  The  various 
batteries  of  field-pieces,  of  brass,  found  in  this  collection, 
form  a  very  striking  sight. 

The  Old  Arsenal  forms  a  quadrangle  of  three  stories,  is 
built  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments  and  rich  accessories, 
which  characterise  the  public  edifices  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Catherine,  and  has  altogether  a  very  imposing  ap- 
pearance. It  has  a  magnificent  portico,  and  the  roof  bears 
its  trophies  and  allegorical  groups  like  the  other  edifice. 

Among  the  multitude  of  curious  objects  to  be  found  in 
these  establishments,  there  is  a  gun  which  attracts  atten- 
tion for  its  extraordinary  size,  and  the  historical  recollec- 
tions attached  to  it.  It  measures  twenty-one  feet  in  length, 
carries  a  sixty-eight  pound  ball,  and  is  said  to  weigh  17,485 
pounds  of  metal.  It  was  cast  in  the  reign  of  Ivan-Vassilie- 
vitch.  At  the  taking  of  Elbing  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Swedes,  and  Charles  XII.  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to 
Stockholm.  Peter  the  Great  could  ill  bear  the  thought  of 
such  an  important  national  trophy  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemy ;  when  a  stranger  named  Primm,  honoured  by 
many  favours  of  that  monarch,  and  desirous  to  testify  to  him 
his  gratitude,  resolved  to  deprive  Sweden  of  this  formidable 
weapon.  After  innumerable  sacrifices  and  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  it ; 
but  in  order  to  conceal  his  generous  theft,  he  was  compelled 
to  saw  the  gun  into  several  pieces,  and  in  that  state  con- 
veyed it  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Peter  erected  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  to  the  stranger,  who  refused  to  accept  any 
other  recompense.* 

Here  are  assembled  the  rich  armours  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  removed  from  the  arsenal  of  Riga,  and  transposed 
to  St.  Petersburgh  after  the  taking  of  that  city.     These 

•  See  '*  Six  Mois  en  Russie^  par  Mons.  Aiicelot.*' 
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arsenals  also  cootain  a  marble  statue  of  Catherine,  and  the 
travelling  rh  well  as  the  state-carriages  of  Peter*  At  the 
back  of  the  former  a  machine  is  attached,  intended  to  mark 
tlie  distances  performed  by  the  carnage  on  the  road. 

The  machinery  for  boring  bras*>  cannon  is  under  the  cli- 
rection  of  an  English  artificer,  who  is  saitl  to  have  consi- 
derably improved  it.  Of  the  foundry  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  say  a  word,  as  its  object  cannot  interest  the  majority  of 
my  readers. 

In  speaking,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapter,  of 
some  of  the  departments  of  the  Imjxrial  Government,  I  had 
occasion  to  mention  what  are  called  Les  Colleges,  Most 
of  lliese  branches  of  the  public  administration  had,  or  have, 
their  appropriate  buildings,  one  or  two  of  which  are  very 
fine  specimens  of  architecture.  The  College  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  instance,  situated  on  the  English  Quay,  adjoin- 
ing a  beautiful  structure  which  serves  as  the  residence  of 
ihe  Minister  of  Marine,  and  the  House  of  the  DeparUiient 
of  the  ]\rmister  of  the  Interior  on  the  Mol'ka,  are  as  fair 
examples  of  chaste  niotlern  architecture  as  one  can  expect 
to  see  in  any  capital.  The  Colleges  of  War,  Marine,  Jus- 
tice, and  Trade,  have  each  their  separate  buildings.  To 
9ome  are  attached  handsome  dweUing*houses  for  the  heads 
of  the  department,  otliers  arc  simply  public-buildings  for 
transacting  the  affairs  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service, 
tbe  title  of  which  they  bear.  Their  interior  exhibits  no- 
thing particular  beyond  handsome  rooms,  a  multitude  of 

Seers  and  clerks,  and  the  same  degree  of  order,  discipline, 
cleanliness  which  I  remarked  in  evQvy  institution  be- 
longing to  the  Im{)erial  Government. 

The  general  business  of  the  Post-office  department  is 
carried  on  in  a  very  large  and  fine  building,  situated  not 
far  from  the  Isaac-square,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  banks,  the  Lombard,  and  the  residence  of  the 
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principal  merchants,  to  whom  the  privilege  is  accorded  of 
sending  their  letters  till  a  later  hour,  and  of  receiving  those 
addressed  to  them  earlier,  than  other  people.  The  Rusaian 
Empire  is  divided  into  six  Post  districts,  each  containing 
several  Governments.  Over  these  presides  a  Post-master- 
general,  who  is  at  present  Prince  Galitzine.  To  each  Post* 
district  is  appointed  a  director,  whose  office  answers  to  what 
in  England  would  be  styled  a  deputy  post-master.  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  the  chief  town  of  a  Post-district,  containing  six  or 
seven  Governments.  The  director,  or  deputy  post-masto:  of 
this  district,  resides  in  a  part  of  the  house  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  in  it  also  are  the  different  offices  required  for 
so  vast  an  establishment,  both  with  respect  to  the  general 
and  the  district-director  of  the  Post.  The  resident-direc- 
tor in  St.  Petersburgh  occupies  several  handsome  apart- 
ments, in  which  he  receives  company  in  the  most  hospita- 
ble and  kind  manner  imaginable,  every  Thursday  evening. 
Few  persons  have  better  deserved  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion which  the  Sovereign  has  liestowed  on  him,  than  Mons. 
Boulgakoff,  who  has  not  only  introduced  several  striking 
improvements  in  his  department,  but  is  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  forming  a  plan  for  rendering  that  establishment 
more  effective,  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  productive  to 
the  crown.  For  this  purpose,  a  well-informed  and  pro- 
perly qualified  person  from  his  office,  has  been  sent  to  Ber- 
lin and  London,  with  instructions  to  examine  and  study 
well  the  respective  post-establishments  of  those  capitals,  and 
report  the  result  of  his  observations,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
pected that  several  valuable  and  useful  hints  may  be  taken, 
applicable  to  the  Post-offices  of  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
gentleman  who  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  Berlin,  had 
already  made  his  report ;  but  very  little  it  appears  could  be 
culled  from  it  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  im- 
provements indeed  must  come  from  this  country,  where  the 
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system,  as  conducted  by  Sir  F<  Freeling,  is  justly  consi- 
dered a master-piece  of  administration.  T)ie  Loudon  Gene- 
ral Post-office  is  certainly  one  of  the  largest,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and 
its  arrangements  have  been  procured,  well  examined,  and 
appreciated,  and,  I  have  no  doubt»  will  be  properly  re- 
ported by  the  person  who  has  now  been  in  London  several 
months  for  that  purpose,  and  who  is  about  to  leave  it  on 
his  return  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

It  certainly  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Russian  Government,  and, 
with  a  liberality  worthy  of  imitation,  granted  every  faci- 
lity to  Mr.  P — ,  that  this  gentleman  has  been  enabled^ 
frmn  a  daily  attendance  of  some  hours  at  and  within  the 
difierent  offices,  and  under,  I  am  told,  Sir  Francis's  own 
kind  direction  and  instruction,  to  make  himself  completely 
master  of  the  whole  plan,  part  of  which  alone,  even,  would, 
if  adopted,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation  in  general. 

At  present  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  in  the  Russian 
capital^  that  the  mode  of  doing  business  at  the  Post-office 
in  St*  Petersburgh  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
To  speak  on  one  point  only,  viz,  the  distribution  of  letters 
over  the  town,  one  of  the  standing  regulations  is,  that  let- 
ters shall  be  delivered  within  iwenty-four  hours  after  their 
arrival;  but  even  with  so  great  a  latitude,  the  delivery  is 
often  much  later,  and  in  general  irregular.  One  of  the  rea- 
aOQs  for  this  delay  is,  that  instead  of  regular  letter-carriers, 
peraons  are  employed  in  distributing  the  letters  about  the 
toWDp  who  perform,  also,  the  duties  of  travelling  postilions  or 
messengers  to  the  General  Post-office,  and  are  therefore  for 
ever  changing — some  of  these,  indeed,  are  at  times  appointed 
to  this  office  who  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  city. 
Another  reason  for  the  delay  is,  the  complicated  and  tire- 
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some  ordeal  which  a  letter  has  to  go  through,  of  mtilti[died 
registering,  stamping,  taxing,  weighing,  &c.,  involving  the 
necessity  of  employing  by  far  too  large  a  number  of  people ; 
an  inconvenience  of  which  the  Resident  Director  appeared 
fully  sensible. 

The  postage  of  letters  is  regulated  by  weight  as  well  as 
by  distance.  The  minimum  weight  is  a  lot^  or  half  an 
ounce,  no  matter  whether  made  up  by  one,  two,  or  even 
three  distinct  letters,  placed  within  each  other.  A  letter 
of  this  weight  is  charged  twelve  kopeeks  for  the  first 
hundred  versts,  and  four  kopeeks  additional  for  every  suc- 
ceeding 100  versts,  as  far  as  1500.  Beyond  this  distance, 
for  every  100  versts,  as  far  as  3,100,  the  charge  is  two 
kopeeks  above  the  charge  paid  for  1,500  versts;  conse- 
quently, the  charge  for  the  3,100  versts  will  be  one 
rouble  (lO^c/.)  ;  and,  for  the  same  sum,  a  letter,  weighing 
half  an  ounce,  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Empire,  no 
matter  what  the  distance  may  be  beyond  the  3,100  versts. 
Every  fraction  of  weight,  however  small,  above  half  a  lot, 
is  considered  as  a  double  lot,  or  one  ounce,  and  charged 
accordingly. 

The  conveyance  of  letters,  in  many  of  the  directions  of 
the  Empire,  is  as  regular  and  as  rapid  as  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  post  from  Odessa  is  of  this 
class.  I  have  repeatedly  known  letters  to  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  appointed  time,  and  in  the  course  of  six  days 
only,  from  thence,  the  distance  being  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand versts.  The  same,  I  may  observe,  of  the  posts  to 
and  from  Moscow,  Wilna,  Riga,  and  other  places.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  in  regard  to  many  other  places. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  breach  of  confidence  which, 
it  is  presumed,  takes  place  at  the  Post-office  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  by  the  letters  being  opened  on  some  occasions. 
This  practice  has  unfortunately  been  too  lightly  resorted 
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►  by  mote  ihan  one  Government  on  the  Continent ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that,  as  long  as  the  principle  of  modern  diplomacy 
CDDtiniies  to  be  followed,  of  endeavouring,  hj/  all  meam^  to 
learn  what  an  enemy  may  be  plotting,  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion will  be  entirely  abandoned.  With  respect  to  the  Post* 
office  of  St.  Petersburgh,  I  certainly  cannot  affirm  tliat  the 
practice  is  or  is  not  commonly  adopted  ;  but  this  I  may 
confidently  assert,  that  while  I  was  staying  in  that  city,  I 
sent  and  received  through  that  office  letters  to  and  from  my 
friends,  on  many  occasions,  which  had  never  been  violated, 
nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  that  effect  i  and*  more- 
over, that  several  of  my  acquaintiinccs,  resident  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  assured  me  that  in  no  one  instance  had  any  of 
their  letters  been  opened.  A  British  naval  officer,  who  has 
published  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  St.  Petersburgh, 
has  made  the  same  candid  statement  in  regard  to  his  own 
letters,  although  he  repeats  the  general  story  of  the  fre- 
quent violation  of  private  letters  at  the  Post-office.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  all  such  general  criminations  of  foreign  Go- 
vernments, there  are,  at  times,  various  degrees  of  exagge- 
ration, which  certainly  lose  nothing  by  being  frequently 
repeated,  although  uttered  without  any  intention  to  injure 
the  fair  najne  of  the  nation  accused.  Much  in  the  same 
way  that  a  very  recent  traveller  to  St.  Petersburgh  has  en- 
deavoured to  convey  to  his  readers  an  idea  of  the  dreadful 
alarm  which  the  police  of  that  city  is  calculated  to  excite  in 
the  mind  of  every  stranger,  by  relating  how  distressed  and 
agitated  his  landlady  had  become  for  his  safety,  from  an 
idea  that  the  jHilice  might  pay  them  a  visit,  and  carry  away 
her  guest,  in  consequence  of  his  writing  a  great  deal  in  his 
mom  !  Now,  how  stood  the  case  with  regard  to  myself? 
It  was  known  that  I  visited  every  establishment  and  saw 
a  great  variety  of  people;  also,  that  I  took  notes  with- 
out end^  with  a  view  to  publish  an  account  of  the  place, 
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(for  I  openly  avowed  such  an  intention  from  the  first,) 
and  that  I  scribbled  in  my  room  daily  several  hours  to- 
gether, and  particularly  at  the  '^  dreaded  hour  of  night, 
mother  of  plots  and  mischief;"  and  yet  no  trouble  came 
upon   me,  nor  was  the  slightest   hint  given   me  that   it 
was  unsafe  to  proceed.     My  apartments  were  often  left 
open;    my   papers  I  never  took   the  trouble  of  locking 
up,  and  left  them  frequently  on  the  table  ;  and  yet  not  a 
single   domiciliary  visit   or    intrusion  ever  occurred.      I 
had  also,   with  a  friend,  engaged  one  of  those  Valets  de 
plac€y  whom  the  traveller  in  question  designates  generally 
"  as  spies,  uniformly  in  the  pay  of  the  police ;"  but  the 
only  remark  I  could  make  respecting  the  man  was,  that 
he  did  not  deserve  his  bread,  if  in  such  a  pay,  since  he  gave 
himself  as  little  trouble  as  possible  about  us  or  our  move- 
ments.    What  conclusion,  therefore,  should  we  draw  from 
two  such  contradictory  statements  ?     Why,  that  it  is  unjust 
as  well  as  unsafe  to  hazard  general  assertions  of  a  crimi- 
natory nature  against  any  Government  or  system  of  govern- 
ment, upon  a  slight  ground,  or  perhaps  upon  no  other  than 
that  of  having  heard  a  third  person  make  the  assertion. 
It  may  be  said,  that  as  a  resident  in  the  house  of  a  Russian 
nobleman,  I  was  quite  safe  on  the  score  of  such  surveiU 
lance  of  the  police,  as  that  complained  of  by  the  traveller 
alluded  to ;  but  on  this  point  it  may  be  observed,  that  as 
that  circumstance  had  not  saved  me  from  having  to  go 
through  every  part  of  the  formalities  expected  of  every 
stranger  by  the  police,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  would 
not    have    protected    me   against  any    other  measure  of 
vigilance  which  the  police  might  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  take  on  my  account,  had  such  been  the  general,  and,  as 
the  traveller  alluded  to  insinuates,  the  invariable  practice 
of  that  body.     I  do   not  wish   to  be   understood  to  eu- 
logize those  systems  of  political  police  which  are   so  ge- 
neral  abroad  ;  for,  Heaven  knows  !  they  are  troublesome 
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enough ;  but  I  wish  simply  to  assure  travellers  who  may 
be  desirous  of  visiting  St,  Petersburgh,  that  "  things  are 
not  always  as  bad  as  represented." 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Post-office,  whitrli  I  must  not  omit  to  mention.  Any  sub- 
ject of  his  Imperial  Majesty  may  address  his  Sovereign 
through  the  Post-office.  For  this  purpose,  the  letter  for 
the  Emperor  must  be  put  in  at  the  Post-office  of  Tzarscoe- 
^elo;  and  it  is  said,  tliat  none  dares  either  suppress  or  open 
such  letters,  but  that  they  must  be  safely  conveyed  to  the 
bands  of  the  Emperor  himself.  I  bebeve  that  this  system 
was  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  late  Emperor  AJexandei'. 

The  revenue  of  the  Post-office  amounts,  one  year  with 
anotheri  to  abiiut  twelve  millions  of  rou!)les,  five  or  six  of 
which  are  expended  in  supporting  the  establishment.  This 
revenue  is  derived  not  only  from  the  postage  of  letters,  but 
from  the  conveyance  of  parcels,  which  latter  have  increased 
to  such  a  number,  that  the  business  of  the  office  is  often  re- 
tarded by  attending  to  them,  and  an  intention  exists  of 
suppressing  this  branch  of  the  estiiblishment.  As  stage- 
coaciies  or  dihgences  have  been  established  on  many 
roads  at  present,  it  would  be  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  the  proprietors  if  they  were  made  to  carry  parcels  upon 
fixed  and  moderate  rates  of  transport* 

The  largest  source  of  the  Post-office  revenue,  however, 
is  the  conveyance  of  money,  which  it  undertakes  both  on 
account  of  Government  and  private  individuals.  T!ie  lat* 
ter,  on  declaring  the  amount,  pay  a  duty  of  one  per  cent. 
upon  it,  if  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be  forwarded  exceeds  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  versts,  and  only  one-half  per  cent,  if 
within  that  distance.  The  Government  is  charged  the  same, 
but  the  transaction  between  it  and  the  office  is  merely  nominal 
on  this  point,  as  Government  in  fact  does  not  pay  the 
actual  amount  of  duty  for  the  capital  which  it  circulates 
through  the  Empire  by  means  of  that  office,  but  is  de- 
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bited  for  that  amount  against  the  same  sum  entered  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  department,  as  part  of  the  revenue 
which  it  would  have  produced,  had  the  money  actually 
been  paid.  I  have  been  informed,  on  very  good  authority, 
that  the  amount  of  private  monies  which  circulate  through 
the  Post-office,  is  generally  from  five  to  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  roubles  annually;  and  that  although  the  Office 
guarantees  for  its  safe  conveyance,  that  department  has 
jseldom,  if  ever,  sustained  any  loss  in  consequence. 

As  for  the  post-horses  department,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Post-office,  I  believe  that  no  net 
revenue  is  obtained  from  it.  I  have  stated  that  posting  is 
very  cheap  in  Russia.  In  some  parts  of  the  Empire  it  is 
even  lower  than  I  have  asserted,  being  five,  instead  of 
eight  kopeeks  for  each  horse  ;  Government,  therefore,  un- 
dertakes to  indemnify  the  post-masters ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose  a  post-horse  duty  is  levied  throughout  those  parts  of 
the  Empire  in  Europe,  in  which  posting  is  established, 
amounting  to  eleven  millions  of  roubles  annually.  The 
Post-office  does  not  make  a  regular  annual  return  of  its  re- 
venue to  the  Treasury  ;  but  supplies  from  time  to  time  sums 
out  of  its  funds  on  the  demand  of  Government,  and  is  called 
upon  to  present  a  "  Rendiconto"  every  three  or  four  years. 

A  foreigner  on  arriving  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  observing 
its  imposing  exterior,  its  occasional  outward  show  of  bustle, 
and  the  apparently  great  distances  of  its  different  parts,  is 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  no  petite  poste^  (two-penny 
post) ;  but  three  reasons  were  given  me  for  this  striking 
difference  between  the  Russian  capital  and  those  of  other 
nations,  which  I  thought  plausible.  But  with  respect  to 
the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh,  which  in  the  summer 
season  are  so  thickly  peopled  with  families  from  the 
capital,  to  whom  it  must  be  a  great  object  to  be  able 
to  send  and  receive  letters,  at  least  twice  daily,  to  and 
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from  thetr  friends  in  town,  tlie  reasons  in  question  are  not 
applicable;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  a  daily 
conveyance  of  letters,  with  a  moderate  |X)stage  charged  on 
them,  will  be  found  desirable  and  expedient  hereafter. 

Sir  James  WyUe,  whom  1  shall  have  pleasure  in  intro. 
ducing  more  particularly  to  my  readers  hereafter,  favoured 
me  with  a  letter  to  the  c5ommandant  of  the  citadel^  situated , 
as  I  before  observed,  on  a  small  island  in  the  Neva,  ex- 
actly opposite  the  Winter  Palace.  This  edificej  whicht 
even  after  having  satisfied  his  curiosity  with  Imperial 
palaces,  deserves  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger, 
was  erected  by  Peter,  and  may  with  justice  be  considered 
as  the  first  foundation  of  the  city  of  St.  Fctersburgh. 

It  in  fortified  by  five  regular  bastions,  which  range 
around  the  island  in  question  to  the  extent  of  not  quite 
an  English  mile.  On  the  land-side  the  basstions  are  mere 
ramparts  covered  with  grass,  and  communication  exists 
DO  this  part,  by  means  of  drawbridges,  with  the  Island  of 
St,  Petersburgh,  on  which  are  some  corresponding  forti* 
lications  opposite  to  the  citadcL  On  tlie  river-side  it  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  cased  with  granite,  in  the  centre  of 
wbich  is  a  large  gate,  or  sally^iort,  used  particularly  when 
persons  vi^it  the  citadel  by  water,  or  over  the  ice*  What- 
ever may  have  been  tlie  importance  attaclied  to  this  for- 
tress in  the  time  of  Peter*  it  is  m*inifest  that  at  present 
it  can  neither  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  city»  nor  defend 
Itself  in  case  of  an  attack,  an  event  not  hkely  to  take  place. 
Its  utility,  therefore,  is  confined  to  more  subordinate 
|K>int%  \  that  of  forming  a  striking  and  liaudsome  object 
of  embellishment  to  the  river  and  neighbouring  |>arti 
of  the  town ;  ami  of  containing  the  Imperial  Mint,  as  well 
as  the  church  in  which  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  country. 

To  the   latter  establishment   I    proceetled  with   Count 
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Stroganoff,  one  of  the  Emperor^s  aid-de-camps,  who  had 
obtained  the  necessary  permission  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  had  apprized  the  officers  of  the  establishment  of  our 
intended  visit.  Count  Stroganoff  is  not  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  nobleman  of  that  name,  whose  love  of  the 
Fine  Arts  and  well-known  collection  of  valuable  paintings 
are  among  the  least  distinguishing  features  bf  his  life. 
The  direct  male  branch  of  that  nobleman  is  now  quite  ex- 
tinct ;  but  he  is  a  son  of  Baron  Stroganoff,  who  with  all  his 
family  have  been  lately  raised  to  the  rank  of  Counts ;  he 
not  long  since  married  a  most  amiable  lady,  daughter  of 
the  President  of  the  Imperial  Council,  Count  Eotchou- 
bey.  The  young  Count  Stroganoff  unites  to  a  very 
striking  personal  appearance  the  manners  of  a  highly 
educated  individual.  He  is  much  attached  to  science,  which 
he  has  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated,  particu- 
larly mineralogy  and  geology.  In  visiting,  therefore,  the 
Mint  with  him,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  with  one, 
who  brought  to  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  operation 
of  coining,  feelings  congenial  with  my  own,  on  the  subject 
of  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  useful  arts.  The 
Count  was  also  of  great  assistance  in  interpreting  to  me 
the  descriptions  of  the  diflTerent  processes  followed  in  this 
establishment,  given  by  one  of  its  superior  officers,  who 
understood,  but  could  not  speak  French,  as  well  as  his 
answers  to  my  questions. 

We  were  first  introduced  into  the  Assay  Room,  on  the 
ground  floor,  which,  considering  the  value  in  gold  it  con- 
tains, I  was  surprised  to  see  unguarded  by  any  sentinel  at 
the  door.  We  had,  however,  passed  through  some  guards 
in  an  ante-chamber.  Some  large  vessels,  made  of  thick 
wrought  iron,  containing  the  ingots  of  gold  as  they  arrive 
from  the  mines  in  Siberia  are  kept  in  this  room.  The 
amount  of  this  metal  received  thence    annually   at   the 
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Mint  is  250  poods,  or  144,000  ounces;  tlmt  of  silver  is 
l$tOO  poods;  from  which  latter  quantity  twenty-five  pooda 
more  of  gold  are  obtained.  In  the  ingots  of  Siberian  gold 
there  is  generally  found  in  the  250  poods  about  twenty 
poods  of  sUver*  The  gold  ingots  from  Siberia  are  one  foot 
long,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  wide  and  deep.  These 
ingots  bear  a  particular  stamp  ;  they  contain  always  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  silver,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  opera- 
tion performed  in  this  room  to  separate. 

The  projiortions  of  silver  added  to  the  gold  ingot  to  be 
parted,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  process^  are,  three  parts 
to  one  of  gold*  These  are  melted  together,  broken  into 
ftiDall  rough  pieces,  and  treated  by  aquafortis,  which  dis* 
solves  the  silver,  and  the  solution  is  decanted.  From  this 
folution  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  a  metallic  state  by  clean 
laminse  of  copper  being  immersed  in  the  decanted  liquid. 

The  gold,  thus  freed  of  its  union  with  the  principal  part 
of  ihe  silver,  is  washed  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  clear  it  of 
eren  the  most  minute  particle  of  that  alloy^ — when  it  ap» 
pears  under  the  form  of  a  dull  yellow  earthy  substance, 
Uke  the  native  gold  earth  found  near  Perm.  This  sub- 
stsnce  is  pure  gold,  susceptible  of  the  finest  polisli  by  fric- 
tion ;  and  being  melted  in  large  crucibles,  forms  the  ingots 
of  pure  gold,  fit  for  the  purpose  of  coining,  which  we  saw 
iu  considerable  number  in  another  part  of  the  room.  These 
ingots  weigh  three  poods  each,  17^8  ounces.  In  passing 
through  the  operation  of  melting  and  casting  into  ingots, 
the  metal  suffers  no  loss  whatever. 

The  resulting  solutions  of  both  the  sulphate  and  nitrate 
of  silver  are  treated  in  an  adjoining  room,  by  means  of  large 
bars  of  copper  immersed  in  them,  and  the  silver  is  thus  col- 
lected. The  silver,  as  received  from  Siberia,  is  cupelled  in 
large  furnaces  with  lead,  as  usual  The  smelting  of  both 
the  oxyde  of  gold  and  silver,  obtained  by  tlie  preliminary 
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operations  before-mentioned,  is  carried  on  in  a  suite  of  large 
rooms  adjoining  the  former.  Large  crucibles  of  graphite, 
covered  with  clay,  are  employed  for  the  latter  purpose. 
These  are  broken  after  the  smelting;  during  which  opera- 
tions, it  is  found  that  the  metal  has  gained  twenty  poods  in 
1600.  In  order  to  lose  none  of  the  silver,  the  fragments  of 
the  crucibles,  with  what  has  been  scraped  off  them,  are  re- 
duced to  impalpable  powder,  and  made  into  an  amalgam 
with  mercury  by  being  rapidly  turned  round  in  cylindrical, 
horizontal,  or  vertical  boxes.  The  slags  are  smelted,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  practice,  in  combination  with  lead,  and  the  li- 
quid metal  let  out  in  streams,  from  time  to  time,  through  an 
opening  at  the  lower  part,  and  on  one  side  of  the  furnace, 
whence  it  runs  into  moulds ;  and  lastly,  the  separation  of 
the  lead  from  the  silver  takes  places  by  combustion,  in 
large  draught-smelting-furnaces.  The  mercury  for  the 
amalgam  is  brought  into  the  market  at  fifty  roubles  the 
pood  (thirteen-pence-halfpenny  a  pound),  and  is  therefore 
a  very  expensive  article. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  health,  or  more  suffo- 
cating, than  the  process  of  mercurializing  the  silver,  and 
burning  the  slags,  or  the  combustion  of  lead.  The  men  em- 
ployed in  these  rooms  are  frequently  changed ;  but  a  prac- 
tice exists  of  sending  for  a  few  days  refractory  and  disobe- 
dient servants,  or  those  whose  conduct  requires  correction,  to 
serve  gratuitously  in  these  rooms,  under  tlie  strict  surveiU 
lame  of  the  people  regularly  employed  in  the  Mint ;  and 
the  impression  made  on  the  culprits  by  this  punishment  is 
such,  that  they  seldom  give  cause  afterwards  for  being 
sent  thither  a  second  time. 

The  alloy  for  the  silver  coinage  employed  in  Russia  is 
12|  Zolotnik  of  copper  to  one  Russian  pound  of  silver ; 
and  that  for  the  gold  coinage  is  8  Zolotnik  of  copper  to  a 
Russian  pound  of  standard  gold,  or  one  to  twelve.  The 
copper  used  for  the  purpose,  which  is  derived  from  the 
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Siberiaa  mines,  contains  always  a  small  pmportion  of  silver, 
la  England,  the  alloy  for  gold  cuinage  consists  of  eleven 
fturts  of  standard  gold,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  19j  and 
of  copper ;  fifteen    pounds    troy    of  which    alloy    are 

Ined  into  700  sovereigns. 

The  place  in  which  the  alloyed  silver  is  laminated ,  is  a  very 
extensive  apartment  on  a  higher  floor,  with  a  gallery  around 
it,  ithere  there  are  se\xral  tables  at  which  a  number  of  boys 
are  employed  in  sorting,  tiling,  and  weigh i tig  the  pieces 
before  they  are  either  polis^hcd  or  coined*  In  the  body  of 
the  room,  and  in  one  adjoining,  the  operations  of  drawing 
o^X  between  tw^o  cylinders  the  lamina?  of  silver  of  the  pro- 
per breadth,  and  of  cutting  out  from  them  the  pieces,  or 
disks,  for  the  different  coins,  are  performed  by  appropriate 
niacbiner)%  moved  by  a  steam-engine  of  sixty  horse  power 
kept  in  the  very  highest  order.  In  tliis  stage  of  the  opera- 
lion,  the  milling  of  the  edges  of  the  pieces  is  (>er formed. 

The  young  boys  engaged  in  all  the  minor  operations,  are 
the  children  of  the  men  employed  in  every  branch  of  the 
Mint*  Invalid  soldiers  were  origin^dly  appointed  to  this 
department ;  but  their  offspring  having  b'jcii  brought  up 
la  succeed  them,  a  generation  of  men,  exclusively  attached 
lu  this  public  establishment,  has  been  formed  from  father 
to  M>n,  who  are  called,  **  Les  hommcs  de  la  iVIonnoie," 

The  process  of  scouring  the  pieces  with  sand,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  arranged  close  to  each  other,  in  holes  on 
a  large  board  ;  and  of  washing  them  with  weak  sulphuric 
add,  after  which,  they  are  placed  in  rollers  of  cloth,  and 
dried  in  an  oiren,  takes  place  in  a  separate  rtK>m  on  the 
baseinent  story.  The  pieces  are  afterwards  re- weighed,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  they  have  a  weight  of  4^zo!. ;  in  doing 
which,  the  weight  of  four  pieces  is  taken  as  a  criterion,  and 
I  not  that  of  any  individual  piece,  although  it  may  be  de* 
ficient  in  or  exceed  the  standard  weight. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  whole  establishment  is  under  the 
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direction  of  a  Scotchman,  as  stated  by  a  recent  traveller. 
Mr.  Duncan  simply  superintends  the  machinery  and  its 
use,  and  has  the  charge  of  the  three  steam-engines.  The 
principal  chemical  operations  for  preparing  the  precious 
metals,  are  carried  on  by  Russians. 

The  final  operation,  that  of  coining,  or  stamping  the 
pieces,  is  performed  by  means  of  six  beautiful  machines, 
set  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine  procured  from  England. 
The  pieces  are  not  put  in  by  hand,  or  pushed  in  with  tlie 
finger,  as  was  the  case  till  within  the  last  few  years  in  London, 
but  are  thrown  forward  under  the  die  by  a  very  neat  contri- 
vance added  to  the  machine.  They  have  had  this  improve- 
ment for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  I  recollect,  when  visit- 
ing the  Mint  at  the  Tower  in  1815,  with  Canova,  that  we 
remarked  the  danger  attending  the  operation  of  pushing 
with  the  finger  the  piece  under  the  die  while  it  kept  work- 
ing rapidly  up  and  down,  as  was  the  case  at  that  time. 

We  understood  that  very  little  work  was  then  going  on. 
They  were  coitiing  some  thousands  of  silver  pieces  of  the 
value  of  twenty-five  kopeeks,  a  new  coin,  and  the  fourth  of 
a  silver  rouble,  equal  to  one  paper  rouble,  which  is  very 
neat.  The  silver  rouble  coined  under  the  two  late  Em- 
perors as  well  as  his  present  Alajesty,  instead  of  the  head 
of  the  Sovereign,  has  a  large  Russian  eagle,  finely  executed, 
and  the  value  of  the  coin  marked  on  the  obverse.  Paul,  I 
believe,  was  the  first  who  ordered  that  substitution.  How- 
ever, the  Mint  is  not  at  all  times  so  idle.  From  the  account 
given  me,  it  appears  that  in  the  space  of  a  year  and  ten 
months,  ending  May  1827,  they  had  coined  252,277,809 
roubles  (£10,968,603)  in  gold  ;  and  23,013,777  roubles, 
(1,000,59)  in  silver. 

The  copper  money,  the  first  introduction  of  which  in 
Russia  took  place  under  Peter  the  Great,  in  1704,  is  not 
coined  at  the  St.  Petersburgh  Mint,  but  at  Ekathe- 
rineburg,  Ijorsk,   and  Souzoun.     The  entire  quantity  of 
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money,  of  every  description,  coined  and  put  in  circulation 
from  1718  to  1818,  amoiuUs,  according  to  Wt?ydeiTieyer,  to 
300,000,000  of  roubles.  A  recent  ukase  of  the  Emperor 
stmtesy  that  in  consequence  of  rich  mines  of  platina  having 
been  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Oural,  a  new  coin  made 
of  that  metal  will  be  put  in  circulation  throughout  the  em- 
pire, A  number  of  three-rouble  pieces  have  been  struck, 
aod  will  be  tried  as  an  experiment.  Their  currency  is  not, 
at  first,  to  be  rigorously  enforced,  nor  will  their  exjiortation 
be  prohibited  as  in  the  case  of  gold  or  silver  coin ;  but  fai- 
dfication  will  be  punished  with  the  same  penalties  which  are 
attached  to  the  falsification  of  the  other  coins  of  the  State. 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  the  eclificevS  and  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  ImjKrial,  political,  and  niihtary 
administration  of  the  Government,  by  stating  the  total 
number  to  be  found  in  St.  Petersburgh,  in  addition 
to  tho9e  of  which  I  have  either  given  a  description,  or 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which >  in  one  way  or  other, 
are  considered  as  Government  buildings;  almost  all  of 
them  being  more  or  less  of  modern  and  striking  architec- 
ture, especially  the  barracks ;  and  constructed  either  of 
atone,  or  of  bricks  stuccoed  all  over.  The  following  list,  as 
will  be  seen,  does  not  include  the  hospitals,  colleges,  schools, 
or  charitable  establishnients  of  any  description,  or  any  of 
the  edifices  for  the  residence  or  education  of  the  clergy. 

Buildings  for  purposes  especially  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  the  Crown,  not  enumerated  be- 
fore     .  .  .  ,  .11 

Buildings  of  magnitude,  and  for  particular  depart- 
ments of  public  service  not  enumerated  before  ,     24 

Military  Barracks  ....     26 

Exercise  or  riding-houses,  and  other  military 
buildings  -  .  ,  .  .10 

Houses  belonging  to  the  Police    ♦  .  .     15 

Government  Magazines  ,  .  .22 

Total      108 
H  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
PICTURE    OF    ST.    PETERSBURGH. 

Imperial  Buildings  and  Institutions  connected  with  Science  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  —  The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  —  Its  Constitu- 
tion.—  Contributions  to  Science.  — Great  and  Illustrious  Members 
of  that  Academy.  —  Monsieur  Ouvaroff^  the  President.  —  The  Ob- 
servatory. —  The  Gottorp  Globe.  —  The  Zoological  Museum.  — 
The  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy.  —  The  Mammoth.  —  Native  Iron  of 
Pallas.  — -  Anatomical  Collections.  —  Cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great. 
—  Cabinet  of  Curiosities.  —  The  Insects  and  dry  Plants.  —  The 
Museum  of  Medals  and  Asiatic  Museum.  —  The  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum. —  Grand  General  Meeting  to  commemorate  the  Conclusion 
of  the  first  Century  since  the  Foundation  of  the  Academy.  —  Visit 
of  the  Empress-mother  to  the  Academy,  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  second  half  of  that  Century.  —  The  Secular  Medal.  —  Print-, 
ing-press  of  the  Academy.  —  The  Author's  Public  Lecture  at  the 
Academy.  —  Presented  with  the  Secular  Medal^  and  made  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  Society. 

After  all,  it  is  neither  by  the  number  and  splendour  of 
Imperial  palaces,  nor  by  all  the  military  pomp  of  the  finest 
army  in  the  world,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  present  mea- 
sure of  civilization  in  Russia.  Peter  the  Great,  who  had 
from  experience  gained  in  the  course  of  his  "  voyages 
and  travels  of  discovery,*'  acquired  the  conviction  that 
science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  can  alone  advance  a 
nation  to  that  rank  which  marks  the  superiority  of  refined 
over  uncultivated  nature,  while  in  the  act  of  founding  his 
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new  capital,  and  almost  before  there  were  houses  built  or 
men  to  inhabit  them,  made  ample  provisions  for  the  intro- 
duction of  science  into  his tlomhiions. 

In  the  course  of  his  second  jaurney  into  Holland  and 
France,  in  the  years  1708  and  1717,  Peter  paid  great 
attention  to  the  state  of  science  and  the  fine  arts  in  those 
countries.  He  examined  cabinets  of  natural  liistory,  as 
well  as  museums  and  galleries  of  paintings.  Two  of  the 
former,  in  particular,  which  enjoyeil  great  reputation  in 
the  scientific  world  at  Amsterdam,  and  which  had  attracted 
general  attention,  seem  to  have  ouule  a  deep  impression 
on  him.  These  were  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  of  Ruyscb, 
a  celebrated  anatomist,  who  had  worked  at  it  for  the  space 
of  forty  years,  and  the  Zoological  Collection  of  Seba,  an 
Apothecary,  containing  almost  every  species  of  animals 
then  known,  and  a  full  description  of  which,  illustrated 
with  engravings,  afterwards  appeared  in  four  volumes,  in 
folio. 

These  two  collections  he  purchased,  and  had  them  care- 
fully conveyed  to  St.  Petersburgli,  where  they  formed  the 
nucleus  of  what  afterwards  became  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  institudon  found- 
ed also  by  Peter,  shortly  before  his  death,  A  large 
building  of  stone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva,  was  assigned 
for  the  reception  of  these  new  acquisitions,  wlierc  Peter 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  and  contemplating 
them.  In  that  building,  he  gave  the  first  audience  to  an 
Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Vienna.  '*  Let  him  come 
hither,"  observed  the  Monarch  to  his  Chancellor,  who  was 
msking  whether  the  Summer  Paiace  would  not  be  a  more 
appropriate  place  for  receiving  that  minister:  "let  him 
come  hither  ;  it  must  be  a  matter  of  indiflTerence  to  him 
in  which  place  I  first  see  him.  It  is  to  me,  and  not  to  one 
of  my  houses,  that  he  is  sent :  whatever  he  has  to  commu- 
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nicate,  he  may  impart  to  me  wherever  I  am.*'  And  the 
audience  actually  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History. 

The  collections  themselves  were  no  less  objects  of  admi- 
ration to  Peter's  officers  and  counsellors.  He  was  one  day, 
(whilst  engaged  in  examining  those  collections)  expatiating 
to  his  Attorney-general,  Paul  Ivanovitch  Jagouchinsky,  and 
other  senators  and  great  lords  of  his  court,  on  the  plea^ 
sure  as  well  as  the  utility  of  science,  when  turning  to  the 
librarian  Schoumacher,  he  bade  him,  from  that  time  forward, 
freely  admit  all  classes  of  persons  to  the  Museum,  taking 
c%re  to  have  proper  assistants  to  show  and  explain  to  the 
visitors  every  object  they  wished  to  examine.  The  man  of 
law  having  an  eye  to  the  expense  which  the  state  would 
incur  by  an  establishment  of  this  nature,  suggested  that 
the  visitor  ought  to  pay  one  or  two  roubles  for  his  admis* 
sion.  "  Paul  Ivanovitch,''  was  the  answer  of  the  Sovereign, 
"  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  admire  my  exo* 
tics,  if  I  exhibited  them  for  money  ?  No,  no ;  my  intention 
is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  shown  gratuitously  to  all, 
but  also  that  whenever  a  party  of  people  come  on  purpose 
to  visit  these  cabinets,  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
some  other  refreshment  shall  be  offered  to  them  at  my  ex- 
penge."  The  latter  practice  was  continued  until  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Anne. 

Peter  had  a  firm  conviction  that  the  mere  contemplation 
of  the  various  objects  of  science,  and  still  more  so  the 
study  of  them,  would  tend  to  advance  his  great  work  of 
reform  and  amelioration  among  his  subjects  more  than  any 
other  means  he  could  devise ;  he  therefore  never  lost  sight 
of  his  favourite  object ;  and  when  he  fell  ill  of  the  com- 
plaint which  ultimately  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  among 
other  charges,  and  with  his  dying  breath,  he  recommended 
to  the  Empress  Catherine  Alexievna,  who  was  to  succeed 
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biHii  the    completion    of    tlie    work    he    had  so  happily 
begun « 

Peter  was  right;  and  the  future  Sovereigns  of  Russia 
will  only  consult  their  own^  and  their  people's  best  interest, 
in  cherishing  the  great  love  for  science  which  animated 
Cbeir  illustrious  ancestor.  Witli  nearly  the  same  zeal 
did  Peter  endeavour  to  promote  literature,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  foreign  works,  on  all  subjects  of  importance,  into 
the  Russian  language.  Wjtli  the  exception  of  a  few 
aaoetic  puhlications,  and  brwks  of  devotion,  there  was 
•caroely  a  printed  Russian  book  in  existence,  when  Peter 
ascended  the  throne ;  certainly  none  whatever  on  subjects 
of  sciences  and  the  arts,  Peter  felt  all  the  inconvenience 
and  prejudicial  effects  of  tliis  deficiency,  and  the  obstaele 
it  presented  to  the  execution  of  his  gigantic  projects,  and 
forthwith  ordered  several  important  elementary  and  other 
foreign  works,  to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
country.  Among  other  publications  whicli  fie  was  desirous 
of  seeing  in  a  Russian  dress,  Puffendorff's  Introduction 
to  his  History  of  the  European  States  was  one  ;  and 
ike  tratislation  of  it  the  Monarch  confided  to  a  learned 
fBOfik.  The  expression  of  remarkable  sentiments,  to  wliich 
thai  translation  gave  rise  on  the  part  of  Peter,  is  almost 
too  well  known  to  be  received  with  indulgence  if  repeated 
here;  nevertheless  it  places  that  Sovereign's  mind  in  so 
Unking  a  light  with  regard  to  his  notions  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  his  great  desire  to  do  titcni  service,  that  it 
cannot  be  too  often  quoted.  The  monk  Imving  completed 
his  task,  presented  the  MS.  to  the  Tzar,  who,  in  his  pre- 
sence, began  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  reading  a  few  pa&~ 
WBges  to  himself.  Having  stopped  at  a  chapter  towards  the 
eild  of  the  book,  the  attending  officers  observed  that  his 
Bscc  changed  colour,  and  exhibited  strong  marks  of  dls- 
pl^uure.     **  Fool  V*  said  the  Tzar,  turning  to  the  monk, 
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"  what  did  I  bid  you  do  with  the  book  r  "  To  translate 
it,  Sire  !"  "  Is  this  then  a  translation  ?^  replied  the  Sove- 
reign, pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  paragraph  in  the  ori- 
ginal, where  the  author  had  spoken  harshly  of  Russia^ 
and  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  but  which  the  good- 
natured  monk  had  in  part  omitted^  and  in  part  softened 
down  in  the  most  flattering  manner  to  the  nation.  "  Hence  t^ 
added  the  incensed  monarch,  **  and  be  careful  how  thou 
translatest  the  work  faithfully.  It  is  not  to  flatter  my  sub- 
jects that  I  bade  thee  put  the  book  into  Russian  and  print 
it ;  but  rather  to  correct  them,  by  placing  under  their  eye 
the  opinion  which  foreigners  entertain  of  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  at  length  know  what  they  once  were,  and 
what  they  now  are  through  my  exertions." 

Nor  was  the  love  of  Peter  for  the  fine  arts  less  con- 
spicuous. During  his  second  voyage  to  Amsterdam  he 
visited  all  the  celebrated  artists  of  that  city,  frequently 
stopping  whole  hours  to  see  them  paint.  Out  of  his 
favourite  school,  the  "  Flemish,^'  he  made  a  considerable 
collection  of  paintings  on  that  occasion,  which  served  to 
form  the  picture-gallery  at  the  Imperial  country  residence 
of  Peterhof,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  wooden  Summer 
Palace  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  also  depo- 
sited several  sea  pieces  by  Silo,  who  was  then  celebrated  as 
a  marine  painter,  particularly  in  representing  naval  engage- 
ments, having  himself  been  a  naval  Captain.  While  in 
Paris,  also,  Peter  frequented  the  ateliers  of  the  most 
distinguished  artists,  and  had  several  portraits  of  himself 
taken  in  order  to  possess  some  specimens  of  their  art. 
Nigaud  and  Natoire  are  the  two  who  succeeded  best.  The 
latter  painted  the  Monarch  clad  in  armour,  and  a  portrait 
also  of  the  Empress  Catherine ;  both  works  of  great 
merit,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Great  Chancellor  Woronzow,  the  grandfather  of  the 
General  at  whose  house  I  was  staying  in  St  Petersburgh. 
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^18  partiality  for  the  best  artists  of  foreign  nations 
only  to  increase  his  desire  of  seeing  the  art  of  paint- 
ing cultivated  in  Russia.  Having  discovered  some  talent 
in  the  young  son  of  his  Secretary  Natikine,  he  sent  him  to 
Aiiisterdam,  whence  he  returned  a  good  historical  painteri 
some  of  his  works  are  justly  esteemed,  and  are  to  be  seen 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  as  well  as  in  different  churches  in  Rus- 
sia* Matweef,  Sacharof,  Merkurief  and  Vodili  Vasilewskyj 
I  were  by  Peter  sent  to  Rome  to  learn  the  art  of  painting, 
while  SeruzofT  and  Geropkin  studied  architecture  there. 
All  of  thetn  on  their  return  assisted  in  decorating  or  building 
several  churches  and  other  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Russia. 
With  such  precedents  and  such  foundations  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  science,  Hterature  and  the  arts  would  be 
patronized  by  Peter's  successors »  and  that  what  that  great 
man  had  begun,  succeeding  Sovereigns  would  complete; 
nay,  that,  in  order  to  promote  them,  specific  establishments 
and  institutions  would  be  erected,  properly  endowed,  and, 
if  necessa ry ,  m u  1  ti  plied . 

Such  has  in  fact  been  the  case,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
I  that    the  Russians,  as  well  as  those  foreign  residents  who 

^fe  bare  in  a  manner  become  Russians,  possess  scientific  in- 
^M  stitutions  and  men  capable  of  instructing  them  in  almost 
^"       every  branch  of   modern   science,  equal  to   those   of  any 

Iolhercountr}'.  In  reference  to  mathematics  and  astronomyj 
for  example,  the  services  rendered  to  science  by  many  of 
the  former  and  one  of  the  present  professors  of  Russian  Uni- 
versities have  been  acknowledged  in  every  jmrt  of  civilized 
Europe.  Some  of  the  professional  persons,  whom  I  have 
knowoy  seemed  well  versed  in  the  collateral  branches  of 
Kicnce  connected  with  medicine ;  and  even  among  people 
I  of  rank  and  independent  fortune,  I  found  a  few  who  had 

^B  cultivated  science  for  its  own  sake  and  tlie  enjc»yments  it 
"  procures.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  however,  I  think 
I  hat  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  I  state  that  the  present 
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condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in  St.  Petersburgh,  is  not 
on  a  level  with  that  of  other  enlightened  countries.  In- 
deed,  in  the  first  number  of  a  journal  entitled  **  Oukaza- 
tel/'  published  in  that  capital  two  or  three  years  ago,  by 
Professor  Stchegloff,  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
I  find  it  asserted,  "  that  in  spite  of  the  means  which  the 
Government  cqpploys  to  encourage  scientific  acquirements, 
and  to  make  them  part  of  the  education  of  every  establish- 
ment of  public  instruction  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  gene- 
ral feeling  which  begins  to  prevail  among  the  better  classes 
of  society  on  the  importance  of  science,  its  propagation 
among  the  Russians  is  still  slow  and  unsatisfactory.^^  A 
recent  EngUsh  writer  on  Russian  literature,  seems  to  en- 
tertain a  similar  opinion  on  this  subject.  He  admits  that 
science  has  of  late  advanced  more  than  usual  in  Russia ; 
but  he  adds,  ^'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Russian  men  of 
science  have  been  satisfied  with  watching  its  progress  in 
other  countries,  with  publishing  translations  of  foreign  ele- 
mentary works,  and  that  none  of  their  names  are  attached 
to  any  discoveries."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  in  geography  and  hydraulics  this  sweeping  as- 
sertion does  not  with  propriety  apply  ;  inasmuch  as  Russian 
discoveries,  by  sea  and  land,  and  their  great  proficiency  in 
surveying  and  map-making,  and,  above  all,  their  system  of 
internal  navigation,  place  their  name,  in  those  respects, 
on  a  par  with  the  scientific  men  of  every  other  civilized 
nation. 

Of  the  institutions  connected  with  science  to  be  found 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
undoubtedly  claims  a  precedence  in  our  brief  notice  of 
them.  The  buildings  belonging  to  that  institution  are  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  theNeVa,  not  many  yards  from, 
and  on  the  right  of,  the  Isaac  bridge,  and  exactly  opposite  to 
the  Admiralty.     The  first  building   contains  la  Salle  de 
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'onjltrence^  and  otlier  spacious  apartments.  The  vestibule 
and  the  great  staircase  have  considerable  merit.  Of  the  ex- 
terior, the  reader  will  form  a  tolerable  idea  from  the  en- 
graving here  introduced.  The  octostyle  jKirtico  in  front 
of  it,  forms  a  very  striking  object  on  the  bank  uf  the  river, 
A  little  way  beyond  it,  another  large  structure,  of  much 
leit  architectural  pretensions,  presents  itself,  and  contains 
the  different  cabinets  and  collections,  as  well  as  the  library 
and  the  printing-offices  of  the  Academy.  From  the  centre 
of  the  latter  building  rises  the  hexagonal  tower  of  the 
Observatory.  The  pillar  on  the  right  is  one  of  the  rostral 
columns  erected  in  front  of  the  exchange. 

What  Peter  couUl  not  uceomphs!!,  Catherine  the  First 
afterwards  completed.  The  Emperor  founded  the  Aca- 
demy in  17^4,  and  the  illustrious  widow  inaugurated  it  in 
December  of  the  year  following.  The  celebrated  Euler, 
the  two  Bernouillij  Dehlle  et  Boyer,  were  called  to  take 
an  active  part  in  it ;  but  not  till  the  new  plan  of  ope- 
rations drawn  up  in  1747  had  been  made  publicj  did  the 
Imperial  Academy  exteiid  its  researches  to  the  different 
departments  of  natural  history.  In  the  reign  of  Ehzabetb, 
the  Academy  boasted  of  one  of  those  extraordinary  miods 
which  are  not  unfrequently  seen  to  rise  from  ohscurity  and 
tlie  humblest  stations.  This  was  Lomonoshtjff,  who  after- 
wards became  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet*  and  as  a  man  of 
MTience.  The  Russians  are  naturally  very  proud  of  his 
name,  and  the  Academy  erected  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. Catherine  the  Second,  more  than  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors, encouraged  science,  and  fostered  the  interest  of 
the  Academy.  There  was  in  her  time  a  college,  or  high 
Khool  attached  to  the  institution,  and  many  of  the  pupils 
were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  by  order  of  the 
Empress,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  various  branches 
of  science.     Euler,  who  had  retired  to  Berlin,  was  recalled 
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to  St.  Petersburgh  by  that  Sovereign,  who  held  him  in 
great  esteem  ever  after.  Pallas  also,  and  several  of  his 
contemporaries  were  admitted  as  active  members,  and  be- 
came deservedly  great  favourites  with  the  Empress.  The 
building  containing  the  Salle  des  Conferences^  was  erected 
in  her  reign ;  and  the  MSS.  of  Kepler,  which  had  been 
purchased  at  Frankfort,  together  with  HerschePs  tele- 
scope, bought  in  London,  were  presented  by  Catherine  to 
the  Academy.  Among  the  many  benefactions  received 
from  that  Sovereign,  this  Institution  attaches  the  highest 
value  to  her  autograph  instructions  given  to  the  committee 
whom  she  had  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
empire,  and  which  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Acade- 
my. The  Emperor  Paul  and  his  Empress  also  bestowed 
their  favour  to  the  Academy  in  an  especial  manner ;  and 
much  of  the  increasing  character  and  popularity  of  that 
institution  is  due  to  the  protection  of  Alexander,  who,  in 
1803,  granted  to  it  a  new  code  of  regulations,  by  which  its 
revenue  was  doubled,  its  privileges  increased,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  extended. 

By  that  code  of  regulations,  very  recently  modified  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  has  extended  its  means  and 
increased  its  power,  the  Academy  is  now  governed.  It 
fixes  the  classes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  members,  and 
provides  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  the  collect 
tions.  The  members  are  divided  into  honorary  and  cor- 
responding members,  to  which  is  added  a  class  of  ^^  acade- 
micians" and  their  "  adjoints,''  who  are  in  fact  the  curators 
of  the  different  collections.  These,  including  the  profes- 
sor of  astronomy,  have  a  salary,  and  are  provided  with  a* 
house  or  apartments  not  far  from  the  Academy.  The 
honorary  and  con*esponding  members  are  subdivided  into 
internal  and  external,  or  national  and  foreign.  The 
diploma  to  all  members  is  granted  in  the  name  of  the 
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Emperor,  and  is  signed  bj  the  PresidcDt  aoci  the  perpe- 
tual secretary.  The  academitkns  wear  a  species  of  uni- 
forni,  which  consists  of  a  plain  blue  coatj  with  a  red 
collar  and  a  particular  button.  There  are,  as  in  all  other 
societies,  general  and  ordinary  meetings  at  all  of  which  the 
**  academicians'^''  and  their  "  ndjoinis'*  are  expected  to  be 
present*  The  two  latter  designations  of  members  are  usu- 
ally styled  professors,  who  being  versed  in  some  particular 
branch  of  science,  have  the  duty  assigned  them  of  taking 
care  of  tlie  different  objects  connected  with  it  which  the 
Academy  possesses,  and  of  presenting  from  time  to  time 
observations  and  memoirs  upon  them.  The  President  of 
the  Acadjemy  at  present  is  Monsieur  Oovaroff,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  well  versed  in  several  branches  of 
koowledge,  an  exceUent  linguist,  and  with  the  reputation 
of  having  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Greek  authors  tlian  is  in  general  the  case 
in  Russia*  The  last  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy bears  e\ndence  of  this  fact.  In  a  paper  on  the 
ancient  Greek  tragedians,  written  in  the  French  language, 
Monsieur  Ouvaroff  has  presented  his  readers  with  a  short 
but  well-digested  view  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  three 
celebrated  contemporaries,  Escbylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, and  of  the  character  and  progress  of  tragic  compo- 
sition among  the  Greeks.  He  cultivates  with  great  zeal 
and  asfdduity  the  language  of  his  country,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  which  his  efforts  have  been  strenuous  and  unre- 
mitting. His  fortune  is  said  to  be  very  considerable ; 
a  circumstance  by  no  means  of  little  importance  in  quali- 
fying a  person  to  fill  tliat  office  ;  for  tlxerc  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  head  of  the  general  assembly  of  scientific 
men  in  a  large  capital,  better  represents  the  dignity  and 
the  interests  of  science,  when  he  unites  wealth  and  elevated 
rank    to  the  many   other    qualifications  which  President 
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Ouvaroff  is  known  to  possess.  The  peq^etual  Secretary 
to  the  Academy  is  Mr.  P.  H.  Fuss,  a  distinguished  ma- 
thematician, who  succeeded  his  father  in  that  office  and 
inherited  his  reputation. 

The  Academy  is  divided  into  four  sections ;  the  first 
embraces  the  mathematical,  the  second  the  physical,  the 
third  the  political  sciences,  and  the  fourth  is  especially  des- 
tined to  the  advancement  of  history  and  philology. 

The  services  rendered  to  science  by  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Petersburgh  are  too  well  known  to  call  for 
any  particular  enumeration  of  them.  What  mathemati- 
cian is  ignorant  of  the  prodigious  and  valuable  labours  of 
Euler,  who  on  his  death-bed  declared  that  he  left  a  legacy 
to  the  Academy  of  a  number  of  mathematical  papers  suffi- 
cient to  supply  every  succeeding  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions, with  two  or  three  memoirs  from  his  pen,  for  the 
succeeding  half  century  P  And  how  strictly  has  his  word 
been  kept !  Upwards  of  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  that  distinguished  individual,  and  the  latest 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  like  all  its 
predecessors,  contains  not  fewer  than  three  papers  by 
him  on  transcendental  mathematics.  The  latter  science 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  success,  to  judge  by  the  publications  that  have 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  Academy  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  its  existence.  The  names  of  Nicolas  and 
Daniel  Bernouilli,  Hermann,  Goldbach,  KrafFt  senior,  had 
set  a  most  encouraging  example  to  the  academicians  who 
followed  at  a  later  period,  such  as  Euler  himself,  Nicolas 
Fuss,  Roumofsky,  Gourieff,  Viscovatoff,  and  Collins.  It 
is  from  the  works  of  two  of  these  eminent  persons,  Daniel 
Bernouilli  and  Leonard  Euler,  that  hydrodynamics  ac* 
quired  a  becoming  rank  among  the  mathematical  sciences^ 
and   assumed  a  new  and  more  important  aspect.     Even 
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the  celebrated  Laplace  acknowlcdgetl  that  astroiiomy  hail 
derived  great  and  lasting  benefit  from  the  labours  of  the 
St*  Petersburgh  academicians,  and  in  particular  from 
Schubert's  Theoretical  Treatise  on  that  science*  But  it 
is  almost  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  members  belonging 
to  the  Academy  to  attempt  to  single  out  a  few,  \fhere 
all  have  exerted  themselves  to  raise  the  character  of  science, 
and  witli  it  that  of  the  society  to  which  tiiey  belonged. 
Upwards  of  1200  memoirfi,  or  papers  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, written  by  them  and  inserted  in  the  seventy-two 
roluroes  of  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  testify  their  zeal 
aod  industry,  and  show  that  no  subject  connected  with 
mathematical  science  can  be  named  that  has  not  been 
illustrated  by  them. 

Geography,  as  I  before  observed^  and  several  branchea 
of  natural  philosophy,  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  the  memliers  of  this  Academy.  Several 
of  the  academicians  undertook  long  and  perilous  voy- 
ages and  travels,  in  order  to  extend  the  former  of  those 
scienees,  to  acquire  more  accurate  notions  of  the  situation 
of  places,  and  to  cxjrrect  the  many  errors  which  had  gradu- 
ally crept  into  a  science  that  requires  so  much  precision. 
Of  the  twelve  astronomers  who  were  sent  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  Se- 
reral  were  members  of  the  Academy;  and,  like  another 
academician,  Inokhodsoff,  who  subsequently  visited  Siberia 
to  determine  the  geographical  positions  of  several  cities, 
had  been  engaged  for  their  respective  tasks,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Academy ;  but  that  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  Russiaj  has  served  to  ad- 
vance geography,  and  brought  the  art  of  constructing  maps 
to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  is  the  astronomical 
voyage  of  Wishniewsky,  also  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
K     the  Imperial  Academy,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  fur- 
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nished  us  with  precise  knowledge  of  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  geographical  positions,  the  calculations  of  which 
were  deposited  at  the  Imperial  office  of  military  topography. 

The  first  observations  on  the  congelation  of  mercury  are 
due  to  Braun,  another  academician.  This  curious  phe- 
nomenon can  only  be  seen  by  scientific  men,  placed  in 
such  favourable  latitudes  for  that  purpose,  as  Siberia. 
It  was  so  observed  in  January  last  at  Perm,  where  the 
winter  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  severe  this  year ; 
forj  from  the  2d  of  December,  1826,  to  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1827,  the  Reaumur  thermometer  constantly  ranged 
between  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  In  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  January  the  mercury  froze ;  the 
spirit  thermometer  marked  from  thirty-five  to  forty  degrees 
of  cold ;  and  the  experiment  of  freezing  mercury  was  per- 
formed by  several  persons,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
reduce  it  into  thin  sheets  by  hammering.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  so  interesting  an  experiment  had  not 
occurred  in  that  country  since  the  winter  of  1811.  An 
account  of  the  present  experiments  was  received  at  the 
Imperial  Academy,  and  found  its  way  into  the  public  jour- 
nals. One  of  Braun's  colleagues,  Richmann,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  first  experiments  ever  made  on  the  electricity  of 
thunder-clouds,  by  means  of  kites ;  and  the  discoveries  in 
magnetism  and  electricity,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  a 
microscopical  telescope  by  iEpinus,  have  justly  placed  the 
latter  academician  among  the  most  celebrated  natural 
philosophers. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  services  rendered  to  physical 
science  by  the  St.  Petersburgh  academicians.  With  respect 
to  chemistry,  it  would  be  almost  an  act  of  supererogation 
in  a  country  so  eminently  versed  in  chemical  literature  as 
England,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  many  interesting  details 
which  the  consideration  of  the  labours  of  those  acade- 
micians abundantly  supply.     They  have  not,  it  is  true. 
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distingumhed  themselves  by  any  of  those  very  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which  mark  the  chemical  eras  of  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  ;  neither  have  they  published  any 
very  important  elementary  treatise  on  that  science;  but  in 
several  of  its  departments,  they  have  exhibited  much  saga- 
city, as  well  as  practical  knowled^i^e  of  its  usefid  applica- 
tions. Lowitz,  who  ascertained  the  antiseptic  powers  of 
charcoal ;  and  Kirchhoff,  by  whom  a  process  was  invented 
for  converting  potato  flour  into  s*igar,  are  names  perfectly 
familiar  to  English  chemists ;  not  to  mention  many  others 
who  have  equally  deserved  the  consideration  of  Continental 
chemists. 

In  natural  history*  the  St.  Petersburgh  academicians 
of  former  days,  scarcely  yield  the  palm  to  the  scientific 
men  of  any  other  country.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Gmelin, 
Pallas,  Lepekine,  Falfc,  and  Georgi,  and  the  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  by  those  naturalists  to  the  various  branches 
of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy  ?  The  academical 
e?(pedit]ons  of  those  able  men  have  made  Russia  and 
its  numerous  productions  better  known  than  deeds  of 
arms  could  have  done  and  have  suggested  improvements 
from  which  the  Empire  has  not  been  long  in  deriving  in- 
finite advantage.  In  human  as  well  as  comparative  ana- 
tomy, the  academicians  Duvernois,  Wikl,  Wolff,  Zagorsky, 
and  lately  Pander — in  botany,  Boxbaum,  the  author  of 
the  CerUuriay  Gmelin,  who  wrote  the  Flora  of  Siberia, 
Glildenst'adt,  to  whose  exertions  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Caucasian  Flora,  with  Rudolph,  Smelovsky,  and  Tmiius — 
in  mineralogy,  Laxmann,  Ferber,  F*  B.  Hermann,  and 
Severguine,  have,  by  their  writings,  more  than  sufficiently 
ma<ie  good  the  claim  of  the  academicians  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh to  an  honourable  rank  among  those  who  have, 
^witllin  the  last  fifty  years,  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
in  the  cultivation  of  natural  science* 
VOL.  ti.  I 
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Nor  were  the  labours  which  gained  them  such  welU 
merited  reputation^  unattended  by  many  perils;  on  the  con* 

trary,  several  of  the  most  zealous  and  industrioos  among 
tliem  have  either  forfeited  their  lives  or  their  liberties,  or 
otherwise  encountered  appalling  dangers  in  pursuit  of  their 
favourite  object?*-  Thus  Lowitz  the  father  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cossacks  of  Pougateheff ;  Gmelin,  junior,  died  in 
captivity  ;  and  Giildcnstadt,  already  a  prisoner  of  the  saEie 
chieftain,  Ounmey  Khan  of  the  Lesghiens^  owed  his  liberty 
to  a  Russian  corps  5*ent  to  deliver  him  by  General  Medera. 
Tchernoi  also  died  a  captive  of  the  Kirhuisians,  and  hU 
watch-maker,  Arnold,  ransomed  himself  after  several  years 
imprisonment.  Nor  were  of  Falk  and  Redofsky  more  for- 
tunate: these  two  academicians  died  from  extenuation 
after  the  fatigues  of  long  and  disastrous  journeys. 

But  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  justly  proud  of 
another  branch  of  scientific  investigation,  to  the  advance- 
m<^nt  of  which  it  has  beeti  mainly  instrumental,  namely, 
that  connected  with  navigation.  I  allude  to  the  great  voy- 
ages of  discovery  and  instructioiij  which  have  been  under- 
taken from  time  to  time  at  its  suggestion,  and  always  with 
its  concurrence,  in  almost  every  succeeding  reign  since  the 
glorious  days  of  Peter.  The  results  have  been  made  known 
to  the  scientific  world,  and  have  almost  become  a  part  of 
the  common  property  of  Eurupuv  They  form  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  records  of  the  scientific  history  of  Russia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  will  not  fail  to  read  with  interest  the 
general  collection  of  the  several  voyages  alluded  to,  lately 
preparing  for  publication  in  the  Russian  language,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Monsieur  OuvarofF,  President  of  the  Academy, 
The  more  recent  of  those  voyages  by  Oseretskophy,  Zouie£P, 
Redofsky,  Adams  the  discoverer  of  the  mammoth,  and  the 
researches  of  the  two  naturalists  who  accompanied  Admiral 
Krusenstem,  Tilesius  and  Langsdorfi',  have  secured  to  the 
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Russians  the  character  of  able,  persevering,  and  successful 
navigators.  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  performed 
by  the  Russians  did  not  take  place  until  1803,  under  the 
reign  of  Alexander. 

Nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  Arademicians  been  less 
praiseworthy  in  regard  to  their  own  National  History  and 
Philology,  Numismatics  and  Russian  antiquities,  Political 
Economy  and  Statistic.^.  The  diistinguished  names  of 
Kohler,  Gr'afe,  Fr'ahn,  Miiller,  and  Fischer,  bear  suffi- 
cient testimony  of  the  extent  and  merit  of  the  different 
memoirs  on  those  interesting  subjects,  inserted  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  Academy,  or  printed  separately.  With  re- 
gard to  the  two  last-mentioned  departments  of  Moral 
Sciences,  they  are  as  yet  too  much  in  their  infancy  in  all 
parts  of  civihzed  Europe,  and  still  more  so  in  Russia,  (where 
they  have  only  been  cultivated  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  that  even  in  an  imperfect  manner),  to  have  given  rise 
to  any  production  or  result  of  great  importance;  neverthe- 
kis^  there  have  been,  and  still  are  among  the  members  of 
the  Academy,  those  who  have  cultivated  either  the  one  or  the 
other  with  assiduity,  and  have  laid  the  foundation ,  both  by 
their  example  and  personal  exertions,  for  more  ample  and 
ioiportant  researches.  Storch,  known  for  several  works  of 
merit,  is  the  academician  who  most  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
an  able  writer  on  Folitical  Economy,  His  last  production 
on  that  subject  has  been  well  received  in  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  the  Netlierlands;  and  as  far  as  a  science  witli- 
out  a  basis  can  admit  of  demonstration,  that  w^ork  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  having  approaclied  very  nearly  to 
that  desirable  consummation.  Another  of  the  living  Aca^ 
demicians,  Hermann,  claims  the  merit  of  having  fstablished 
a  new  theory  of  statistics  consistent  with  the  actual  state  of 
Political  Sciences  and  founded  on  a  large  number  of  facts 
sufficiently  established, 
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In  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  or  Transactions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy,  being  the  9th  and  10th  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  great  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  favourite 
branch  of  knowledge.  Storch,  indeed,  has  in  his  Memoirs 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1.  In  what  manner 
nations  become  rich  by  employing  their  superfluous  reve- 
nue. S.  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed ;  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attached  to  it,  these  records  are  considered  of 
much  value.  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Institution,  was  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  when  not  fewer 
than  twelve  of  them  were  dispatched  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe  to  watch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repetition 
of  which  will  only  occur  again  in  1874.  It  was  on  that 
memorable  occasion  that  astronomers  were  able  to  deter- 
mine with  more  precision  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  together  with  several 
other  important  calculations  connected  with  our  planetary 
system.  A  faithful  record  of  meteorological  phenome- 
na  is  kept  at  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Memoirs^  two  reports  of  this  nature  will  be  found, 
by  Monsieur  Petroff,  giving  an  account  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  years  1819  and  20,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  another  place.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  Observatory,  beyond  what 
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is  to  be  met  with  in  every  other  establishment  of  the  same 
class.     All  the  most  raodeni  and  improvetl  instruments  are 
to  be  seen  in  it,  many  of  which  are  of  English  construc- 
tioo  ;  and  there  is  a  small  library  of  astronomical  books 
belonging  to  it.     This  building  of  stone,  which  had  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Prascovie  Fe- 
odorovna,  sufiered  considerably  from  a  lire  which  happened 
in   1747,   but  was  some   time  afterwards  restored  to  its 
present  state*     Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy,  I 
must  beg  permission  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  the  Gottorp  Globe,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
^ther  travellers.     I  proceeded   to  view  this  much-talkcd-of 
gigantic  instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  without 
experiencing  some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  ex  tensive  commer- 
cial buildings  that  are  in  progress  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  our  guide  not  knowing  precisely  the  right 
entrance  into  the  establishment  in  which  the  gh)be  is  kept. 
I  had  to  wade  through  a  couple  of  feet  of  undisturbed  snow, 
by  which  the  solitary  building  was  surrounded,  and  having 
mounted  several  steps,  found  a  crazy  glass-door  shut,  which 
gave  way  to   the   slightest   effort*      Within    this  wooden 
chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced  from  its  right  position  on 
the  stand,  much  neglected,  and  in  several  parts  damaged  : 
the  endless  screw  beneath   the   table,  by  which  the  globe 
could  formerly  be  turned,  so  as  to  represent  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  perform 
its  function*      The  surface  of  this  hollow  globe,   the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  fourteen  feet,  represents  the  earth,  with 
a  Mjuare  opening  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  one  person 
at  a  time  to  enter  it.     The  inner  surface  delineates  the 
planets  and  constellations,  and  there  is  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  with  circular  seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  may 
itemplate,  by  the  movement  of  the  circumference  around 
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them,  the  mutations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  material  of 
which  the  globe  is  made  is  wood,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  terrestrial  as  well  as  the  celestial  objects  are  represented 
on  its  exterior  and  interior  surfaces,  is  not  creditable  to 
the  artist.  On  the  whole,  the  affair  may  be  concidered  as  k 
mere  concetto^  or  bizzaria :  nor  do  I  wonder  at  the  state  of 
neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  sooner  it  is  removed 
altogether,  the  better :  it  can  never  be.  looked  upon  either 
as  an  object  of  curiosity,  or  one  of  instruction.  In  point  of 
execution  and  utility,  the  two  globes,  celestial  and  terres- 
trial, belonging  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  constructed 
by  Coronelli,  are  infinitely  superior.  They  are,  indeed, 
smaller  in  diameter  by  two  feet ;  but  the  representation 
of  the  different  objects  on  them  is  much  more  accurate,  and 
more  ably  finished.  The  original  Gottorp  globe  was  made 
of  copper,  and  was  kept  in  the  tower  of  the  Observatory,  but 
having  been  nearly  consumed  during  the  great  fire  of  1747, 
the  present  one  was  substituted,  and  removed  to  its  present 
situation. 

I  devoted  an  entire  morning,  and  part  of  two  others,  to 
visit  and  examine  the  various  collections  belonging  to  the 
Academy.  It  had  been  agreed  that  I  should  have  the  honour 
to  accompany  the  President  for  that  purpose,  but  his  state 
of  health  not  permitting  him  to  encounter  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  I  resolved  to  go  alone.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  escorted  by  Professor 
Gr'afe,  whose  name  I  have  already  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  my  readers,  as  Curator  of  the  Numismatic  Collection,  to 
which  I  may  now  add,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Museum. 

The  number  of  rooms  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  not  heated,  made  it  a  task  of 
some  hazard  to  pace  them  with  due  deliberation,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  with  proper  attention  the  many  ob- 
jects which  presented  themselves  to  my  notice.     The  apart- 
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ments  are  principally  on  tiio  ground  and  first  stories,  and 
uoder  one  roof  arc  found  the  following  collections  ; — 

A.  The  Zoological  Museum,  under  the  care  of  Messrs, 
Ozeretskofsky  (since  dead),  SevastianofT,  and 
Pander, 

B.  The  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy. 

C.  The  Collection  of  dried  Plants. 

D.  The  Asiatic  Museum, 

E.  The  Collection  of  Ancient  Medals  and  Coins. 

F.  The  three  Cabinets  of  Asiatic,  Ru&sian,  and  Mo- 
dem Medals. 

G.  The  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  together  with  a  co- 
pious and  well-appointed  I^ibrary. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  nidi  such  inexhaustible 
mines  of  riches^  in  every  department  uf  scientific  knowledge, 
maoy  of  which  are  perfectly  unique,  and  only  to  be  found 
in  this  place,  means  are  not  adopted,  congenial  with  the 
original  intentions  of  the  Great  Founder  of  Science  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  for  keeping,  during  the  winter  season,  the 
whole  range  of  apartments  in  such  a  state  of  ventilation 
and  degree  of  warmth,  that  they  may  be  thrown  open  gene- 
rally to  the  public  twice  a-week,  for  several  hours,  and  on 
all  other  days,  Sunday  excepted,  to  the  students,  or  to  those 
who  have  any  particular  object  of  research  to  pursue  in  them. 
Catalogues  also  made,  first,  according  to  the  locality  which 
the  objects  occupy  in  the  Museums,  and  in  reference  to  [lar- 
ticular  numbers;  secondly,  with  the  objects  arranged  alpha- 
betically ;  and  thirdly,  with  tlie  objects  classed  according 
to  the  depMirtment  of  science  to  which  they  belong,  should 
be  pubUshed  for  the  use  of  the  visitors,  without  which,  the 
collections  are  pretty  nearly  useless,  or  become  a  mere  empty 
show.     I  am  not  aware  that  since   the  publication  of  the 
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Museum  Petropolitanunij  the  second  part  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1745,  but  the  whole  of  which  is  nearly  useless 
nowy  any  fresh  catalogue  has  been  made.  If  such  an 
one  exists,  none  was  offered  to  me,  nor  did  I  find  any 
trace  of  it.  At  present,  I  understand  that  there  are  no  days 
in  the  week  fixed  for  the  admission  of  the  public;  but  every 
facility  is  afforded  to  those  who  choose  to  visit  the  Mu- 
seums privately.  In  the  summer,  to  promenade  through 
so  many  handsome,  well-built,  and  substantial  rooms,  dis- 
playing on  all  sides,  arranged  in  very  excellent  order,  the 
thousands  of  objects  which  nature  and  the  industry  of 
man  have  produced,  must  be  a  delightful  recreation.  But 
winter  is  the  season  for  study ;  and  provisions  for  enabling 
a  person  to  bear  its  severity  in  those  apartments  should 
be  made,  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  must  other- 
wise debar  themselves  for  several  months  in  the  year 
from  contemplating  collections  inferior  in  nothing,  which 
they  have  in  common,  to  those  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
at  Paris ;  though  not  equal  to  them  in  general,  and  even 
deficient  in  some  parts,  when  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
departments  of  science  in  these  collections  arc  compared  to 
those  of  that  celebrated  Museum. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  protected  by  a  stout  English  cloak, 
and  with  the  permission  of  wearing  goloshes  to  my  feet, 
as  I  had  to  stand  for  hours  on  the  cold  stone-pavement  of 
the  rooms,  I  proceeded  to  examine  first  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  My  readers  need  not  be  alarmed  at  this 
formal  announcement,  lest  it  should  imply  a  disposition 
on  my  part  to  enter  into  a  regular  and  minute  enumera- 
tion of  the  stuffed  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  dried  fishes, 
and  still  drier  specimens  of  mineralogy ;  of  the  anatomi- 
cal preparations,  and  brilliant  collections  of  insects  and 
niollusca :  for  that  indeed  would  be  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency of  catalogues  of  which  I  have  complained.     It  will 
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be  quite  sufficient  to  the  object  of  the  present  work  to 
state,  iu  a  general  manner,  the  impression  I  received  on 
viewing  this  establishment. 

The  Zoological  and  Mineralogical  Museums  seem  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  state ;  but  yet  they  are  not  on  that  grand 
scale  which  ought  to  characterize  a  great  national  depository. 
Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  them,  owing  to  con- 
siderable augmentations,  made  since  the  latest  published 
accounts  of  foreign  travc!lers.  Several  apartments  which 
formed  part  of  the  library  having  been  appropriated  to 
ihat  purpose,  the  specimens  have  been  arranged  in  a  more 
favourable  manner^  consistent  with  the  actual  state  of 
knowledge  in  Natural  History.  Several  departments  of 
these  Museums  have  been  enriched  by  the  collections  for- 
warded from  South  America  by  the  Academician  Langs- 
dorff,  or  presented  by  M.  Pander*  one  of  the  curators.  They 
consist,  first,  in  a  collection  of  fishes,  amphibious  animals 
and  moUusca,  brought  to  Russia  by  Doctor  Siewald  from  his 
voyage  round  the  world  ;  secondly,  in  a  collection  of  insects, 
and  petrifactions,  together  with  a  complete  geognostical  coL 
lection  from  the  Crimea  and  the  environs  of  Odessa,  obtained 
in  the  course  of  that  gentleman's  travels  undertaken  at  his 
own  expense  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  a  second  collection  of  petri- 
factions, formed  by  the  same  Naturalist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  particularly  at  Pawlosky  and 
Tsarsko^-^elo.  The  last  afTords  a  complete  view  of  the  geo- 
logy of  those  districts,  forming  an  appropriate  continuation 
of  the  collections  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy, 
illustrative  of  the  geological  fornaation  of  the  Governments 
of  Estonia,  Finland,  Novgorod,  Olonetz  and  Perm,  two 
highly  mteresting  districts  of  Siberia,  Ecatherineburg 
Tomsk,  Irkoutsk  and  Kamtchatka.  That  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  which  is,  properly  speaking,  mi- 
neralogical as  well  as  geological,  is  arranged  according  to  the 
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new  systems  of  Haiiy  and  Weraer,  and  is  highly  creditable 
to  Monsieur  Severguine,  whose  recent  loss  the  Academy  has 
had  occasion  to  deplore.  Besides  a  respectable  assemblage  of 
exotic  minerals,  this  Museum  contains  some  rich  geognostic 
collections  from  Sweden  and  Hungary,  together  with  some 
rare  specimens  from  North  America,  the  Island  of  Ferro, 
Greenland,  Norway,  and  the  Hartz.  Towering  above  every 
surrounding  object  in  interest  as  well  as  magnitude,  each  of 
these  two  great  branches  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
includes  a  truly  unique  specimen,  the  reputation  of  which 
is  as  familiar  to  every  civilized  country  in  Europe,  as  it 
is  justly  the  boast  of  Russian  science.  I  allude  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  celebrated  skeleton  of  that  stupendous  in- 
habitant of  a  former  world  which  has  been  denominated 
the  mammoth;  and  on  the  other  to  the  gigantic  mass 
known  under  the  name  of  native  iron  of  Pallas,  a  crystal- 
lized aerolithe  weighing  1656  pounds.  The  contemplation 
of  both  these  objects,  is,  to  the  Naturalist,  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  Russian  capital. 

The  history  of  their  discovery  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  in  this  place.  I  stood  before  the  gigantic 
animal,  by  the  side  of  which  even  the  skeletons  of  an 
African  and  Asiatic  elephant  looked  insignificant,  amazed 
and  perfectly  awed  at  its  stupendous  structure;  I  had 
never  experienced  similar  feelings  since  the  time  when 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  perfect  re- 
mains of  the  great  Megatherium,  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  a  large  room  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Ma- 
drid. But  in  the  present  case  the  condition  of  the  huge 
beast,  and  the  recollection  of  the  manner  and  locality  in 
which  it  was  discovered,  were  additional  causes  for  sur- 
prise ;  for  instead  of  being  fossilized,  it  has  retained  the 
skin,  the  very  flesh  and  the  powerful  tendons  of  the  legs, 
in  a  recent  state,  as  if  its  own  gigantic  elements,  aided  by 
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the  preserving  influence  of  perpetual  snows,  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  resist  those  extraordinary  changes  which  geolo- 
gical com  motions  bctm  to  have  effected  in  other  organised 
beii]^  of  an  antediluvian  world.  Or  is  this,  after  all,  one 
of  fl  very  limited  race  of  animals  not  yet  extinct,  and  per- 
haps wandering,  even  now,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ttitro-}KiIar  sea  ? 

It  is  around  this  large  room  that  a  very  respectable, 
though  not  extensive  collection  of  birds,  in  handsome  glass 
cases,  is  arranged  under  a  gallery,  in  which  are  disposed 
the  books  of  the  Academy,  on  a  large  scale,  forming  a 
very  valuable  and  comprehensive  library. 

I  could  not  but  look  witli  respect  on  the  collection  of 
anatomical  specimens,  from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated 
Rujsch,  purchased  by  Peter  for  30,000  florins,  wliich 
occupies  several  glazed  presses,  and  arrangetl  by  tliat 
great  naturalist  himself:  and  I  felt  great  interest  in  cx- 
amiaing  the  series  of  human  ova,  from  the  earliest  period 
at  which  their  rudiments  were  supposed  by  Ruysch  to  be 
discernible;  although  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
such  rudiments  are  to  be  observed  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, by  the  help  of  powerful  lenses :  the  series  of  embryos 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  There  is  also  in  this 
part  of  the  museum  a  very  extensive  collection  of  human 
roofiBters,  which  was  considerably  augmented  in  virtue  of 
aiiordtfr  issued  by  Peter  the  Great,  that  all  such  examples 
of  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in  the 
procreation  of  man,  occurring  at  any  time  throughout  the 
Empire,  should  be  forwarded  tu  the  Impfrial  Academy. 
Wolff  undertook  to  give  the  public  a  description  of  this 
highly  curious  part  of  tlie  Aunttimical  Museuni,  The 
whole  is  kept  in  excellent  order^  ajMl  evinces  n>uch  skill  as 
well  83  taste  in  the  curator,  through  who^e  exertions  the 
coUections  have  been  recently  placed  in  a  condition  that 
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leaves  but  little  room  for  improvement.     I  confess  that  I 
consider  the  anatomical  preparations  as  being  misplaced  in 
the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    When  they  were 
purchased  by  Peter,  there  existed  no  university,  much  less 
a  public  school  of  medicine,  as  at  present  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  :  they  could  not,  therefore,  be  disposed  more  advan- 
tageously than  under  the  care  of  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences ;   but  now  that  such  a  school  exists,  and 
that  a  museum  worthy  of  its  reputation  in  Russia  ought  to 
be  connected  with  it,  the  preparations  of  Ruysch,  with  all  its 
subsequent  additions,  would  not  only  be  more  appropriately 
placed  in  such  a  museum,  but  be  productive  of  more  good, 
by  the  information  they  could  not  fail  to  afford  to  the  nume- 
rous students  who  would  have  daily  access  to  them.     The 
frequent  contemplation  of  such  specimens,  I  know  from  ex- 
perience, to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  medical  students. 
The  Cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great  consists  of  a  suite  of 
apartments  so  called,  in  which  a  variety  of  objects  are  placed 
that  had  belonged  to  that  sovereign.     In  one  of  these  apart- 
ments are  preserved  several  brass  cylinders,  turned  and  en- 
graved by  the  monarch  himself;  the  lathe  is  also  in  existence, 
and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  complicated  descrip- 
tion.    The  designs  are  curious.     On  the  cylinders  are  bas- 
reliefs  of  battles,  and  on  their  coverings  intaglios  to  repre- 
sent portraits  and  buildings.      Several  mathematical  and 
geographical  instruments  are  disposed  all  round  the  room ; 
in  the  centre  of  which  hangs  an  ivory  chandelier,  of  curious 
and  highly  wrought  workmanship,  also  the  production  of 
Peter.     In  the  inner  room,  a  figure  of  the  great  founder  of 
the  Academy,  in  wax,  dressed  in  the  splendid  costume 
which  he  wore,  when,  with  his  own  hands,  he  placed  the 
Imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Catherine  the  First,  and, 
seated  in  an  arm-chtdr,  attracts  attention  from  its  almost 
gigantic  size.     Around  him  arc  suspended  the  portraits  of 
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several  sovereigns,  many  of  theni  from  pencils  of  consider- 
able merit.  The  conqueror  of  Poltawa  is  placed  not  far 
from  the  Arabian  horse  which  carried  him  through  that 
bloody  field,  and  the  two  favourite  dogs  which  accom- 
panied hitn  on  all  occasions,  Tliese  are  preserved,  very 
cleverly  stuffed,  io  an  adjoining  rcx>m ;  where  also  the 
eye  of  the  viwtor  surveys  with  great  rapidity  the  nume- 
rous collections  of  working  tools  of  the  Emperor,  an  iron 
bar  forged  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  bas-reliefs  he  exe- 
cuted in  copper,  representing  the  severe  contests  in  Livo- 
nia ;  in  one  of  which,  the  monarch  emphatically  exclaimed 
to  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  which  he  was 
about  to  afford  succour,  "  N*ayez  pas  peur  Higa."^  To 
complete  this  interesting  assemblage  of  objects  connected 
with  the  glorious  recollections  of  their  founders,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  have  preserved  the  distended  skin  of 
bis  valet,  a  Frenchman,  not  a  Mameluke,  as  stated  by  a 
recent  writer,  whose  gigantic  height  of  seven  feet  contrasts 
singularly  with  that  of  a  Polish  dwarf,  whose  dry  and 
distended  skin  is  placed  by  its  side* 

The  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  forms  part  of  a  circular  room, 
having  a  handsome  cupola  in  the  centre,  under  which  is 
placed  a  magnificent  copper  terrestrial  globe,  seven  feet 
in  diameter,  constructed  by  the  heirs  of  the  celebrated  geo- 
grapher Bleau,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  States-Ge- 
neral to  the  Tzar  Alexey  Mikhailovitch,  A  portico  ranges 
all  round  this  part,  and  under  it  is  displayed  a  very  fine 
and  complete  collection  of  madrepirites  antl  shells,  kept  in 
glass  cases.  Above  this  portico  is  a  gallery  lighted  by 
numerous  windows.  A  great  number  of  well-modelled 
figures,  are  arranged  in  the  various  recesses  between  the 
pillars,  dressed  in  the  perfect  costumes  of  tlie  Chinese, 
Persians,  Aleutans,  Carelians,  and  many  of  the  Eastern, 
Pacific,  and  Northern  Isknders,  visited  or  discovered  by 
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Russian  travellers  and  navigators,  as  well  as  of  the  different 
nations  inhabiting  Siberia.  The  dress  woni  by  the  Pagan 
and  prophetic  priests,  called  Chamans,  with  the  instru- 
ments of  their  system  of  deception,  consisting  of  a  cap,  a 
horn  of  iron,  a  thong  strung  with  rings,  and  a  deep-toned 
drum,  were  pointed  out  to  me  among  a  great  variety  of 
national  costumes. 

The  collection  of  insects  is  one  of  great  value ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  dried  plants,  the  collection  of 
which  is  formed  not  only  of  the  herbariums  brought  back 
from  their  travels  by  Gmelin,  Falk,  and  Pallas;  but  of 
those  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Gorenki,  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  the  late  eminent  Professor  Hoffmann  at  Moscow, 
and  the  collections  formed  by  Sieber  in  Palestine,  Egypt, 
New  Holland,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  West  Indies,  pur- 
chased by  the  Academy  at  the  suggestion  of  Trinius  the 
curator.  A  valuable  collection  of  American  plants,  a  pre^ 
sent  from  M.  Ouvaroff,  the  president,  and  another  of  the 
plants  which  grow  near  Odessa,  presented  by  Pander,  have 
been  added  to  the  former.  This  part  of  the  general 
museum  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  neglect^  until 
the  appointment  of  Trinius,  through  whose  zeal  it  is 
now  brought  to  a  state  that  promises  the  best  results  to 
science. 

The  Museum  of  Medals,  including  the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modern  coins  of  different  nations,  had  its  beginning 
under  Peter;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
medals  in  bronze,  which  were  struck  by  order  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  history,  from 
Rurich  down  to  Catherine  the  Second,  and  were  added 
to  it,  no  steps  were  taken  from  1732  to  1823  to  increase 
ks  value,  or  add  to  the  number  of  its  coins.  It  boasted, 
indeed,  of  some  ancient  Roman  medals  of  great  merit; 
and  among  those  of  modern  times,  several  belonging  to  the 
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Roman  Empire,  to  France,  England^  Saxony,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  were  considered  as  rare  and  instructive ;  but  as 
a  collection  it  was  acknowledrred  to  he  very  deficient. 
Xhe  president,  fully  sensible  of  tlic  importance  of  numis- 
matic illustration  to  the  reading  and  understanding  of  the 
history  of  different  nation.-?,  obtained  |>ermi&sion  from  the 
late  Emperor  to  purchase  the  fine  numismatic  cabinet  of 
Greek  and  Homan  coins  belonging  to  General  Count  Such- 
lelen,  for  a  sum  of  50,000  roubles,  which  were  taken  out 
of  the  savings  of  the  Academy.  The  number  of  medals 
contained  in  this  collection  amounts  to  12,000,  of  which 
183  are  of  gold,  and  3758  of  silver.  These,  together  with 
the  roedals  previously  existing,  occupy  two  very  handsome 
rooms  on  the  principal  story  of  the  second  building  of  the 
Academy,  and  are  under  the  c^ire  of  Professor  Grafe,  who 
is  engaged  in  compiling  a  general  catalogue  of  them,  and 
who  was  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  me  the  several  objects 
of  value  and  interest  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  medals 
of  the  Russian  Sovereigns  by  Gass  are  really  very  credi- 
table performances.  In  the  same  part  of  the  building 
have  been  arranged  the  different  objects  in  gold,  found  in 
tlie  tumuli  of  Siberia  ;  and  directions,  I  understand,  have 
been  given  to  the  governors  of  that  part  of  Russia  to 
forward  to  the  Academy  all  similar  monuments  and  re- 
mains that  might  hereafter  be  brought  to  light*  These 
relics  of  a  nation  scarcely  known,  consist  in  diadems, 
military  trophies,  coats  of  mail,  jewels,  idols,  and  figures 
of  various  animals.  The  material  of  which  they  are 
inade,  and  the  beauty  of  their  design  and  workmanship, 
beipeak  great  wealtli,  and  an  advancement  in  the  polite 
and  useful  arts  in  the  dominions  of  the  race  of  Tschin- 
ghis-Klian,  scarcely  to  be  credited^  were  not  these  testi- 
EDonies  indubitable. 

I  have  been   informed   by   competent  judges  that  the 
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Ajiiatic  Museum  of  the  Academy  is  one  of  tlie  richest  of 
the  kind  in  Europe^  containing,  among  many  other  precious 
objects,  a  choice  library  of  Chinese,  Mandshoos,  Japaiu 
ese,  Mongolese,  and  Tibetans,  printed  books,  and  manu- 
scripts. Among  these  are  several  treatises  of  great  import- 
ance on  almost  all  the  branches  of  literature.  In  the  same 
Museum  are  contained  large  collections  of  Mohammedan, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  coins,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
interesting  and  complete  assemblage  of  Mongolese  idols,  cast 
in  bronze  gilt,  forming  a  real  school  for  the  study  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Boudda.  To  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Pro- 
fessor Frahn  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  several  additions 
to  its  riches.  He  has  arranged  also  the  seven  hundred 
Arabian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  manuscripts  brought  from 
Bagdad,  and  has  completed  a  catalogue  of  the  numismatic 
part  of  the  collection*  I  was  much  struck  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  different  costumes  in  private,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic life,  of  the  different  Oriental  nations,  particularly  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  displayed  in  these  rooms;  their i 
instruments  and  utensils,  articles  of  luxury,  arms,  produc- 
tions of  art  and  manufactures,  are  l>etter  calculated  than 
any  description,  to  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  those  nations. 

There  is  another,  and   the  last  collection  in    the  same 
building,  lately  added  to  the  rest,  and  placed  under  the  espe- 
cial care  of  Grafe,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  religion  and  I 
some  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.     Although^  i 
after   the  collections  at    Berlin,   Paris,    and   Turin,   it  is ' 
scarcely  possible  to  expect  any  very  extraordinary  display 
of  ancient  Egyptian  remains— yet  the  Egyptian  Museum 
of  St,  Petersburgh  is  far  from  being  despicable.      It  was 
originally  formed  by  a  Milanese  traveller  named  Ca.stigli- 
one,  who  had  long  resided  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo;  and 
was  purchased  from  him  by  the  Academy  for  the  sura  of 
40,000  roubles,  taken  out  of  the  savings  of  tlie  Academy, 
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Tiiei^t;  repeated  acquisitions  of  valuable,  and,  I  should  say, 
necessary  collection:^  by  a  scieiUifiC  bcKly,  which  does  not 
allow  itself  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a  njimster  of  finance, 
or  tlie  uncertain  vote  of  a  legislative  assembly  for  the 
requisite  supply  of  money  U*  complete  the  purchase,  are  as 
many  testimonials  of  the  ex  eel  lent  and  economical  manner 
in  which  the  fimds  of  the  society  are  managed  by  its  wor- 
thy president  and  council  of  administration.  The  Kgyp- 
tian  collection  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  with 
great  attention.  It  consist:^  of  about  lOOO  articles,  among 
which  are  three  statues,  thirty  bas-reliefs,  (some  of  great 
merit,)  four  mummies,  two  of  which  are  contained  in  thin 
eases,  richlv  painted  and  varnished,  and  the  two  others  are 
munmiies  of  children,  twelve  large  alabaseter  vases,  and 
leveral  hundred  small  idols,  utensils,  and  ornaments  in 
terra-eotta,  and  glazed  hearths,  inferior  however  to  those 
in  the  Museum  of  Berlin.  There  are  also  a  few  papyri. 
The  two  rooms  occupied  by  these  different  oljjects  have 
been  decorated  and  painted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repre- 
sent  the  interior  of  souje  of  the  Egyptian  hypogaei. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  held  a  general  meet- 
ing on  the  21) th  of  December  1826,  old  style,  in  commemo- 
ralion  of  the  first  secular  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 
On  that  occasion,  the  Emperor  and  the  two  Empresses, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  Family,  attended  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Monsieur  Ouvaroff  and  several  of  the  members 
forming  a  deputation,  and  who  were  introduced  for  that 
purpose  by  the  great  Chamberlain,  Count  Litta,  into  the  Im- 
penal  presence.  All  the  ministers,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
principal  military  and  civd  authorities,  and  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  the  first  distinction  attached  to  the  Court,  be- 
sides the  several  members  of  the  dignified  clergy  were  also 
present.  The  president,  Ouvaroff,  delivered  an  oration  in 
the  Russian  language,  in  which  he  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
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foundadoQ  and  prog^ress  of  the  Academy »  a^  well  as  of  the 
favours  conferred  on  it  by  sxicceediog  Sovereigns  during  the^ 
first  hundred  years  of  its  existence*  This  speech  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  a  memoir  in  the  French  language^  by  the 
perpetual  secretary,  containing  an  account  of  the  labours  of 
the  Academy,  and  of  the  numerous  and  important  services 
which  it  had  rendered  to  every  branch  of  science  in  the 
course  of  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  A  gold  me 
struck  purpo<*ely  to  commemorate  the  secular  festival, 
presented  to  their  Majesties  and  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  Empress-mother,  who 
is  so  keenly  alive  to  whatever  interests  the  intellect ual  wel- 
fare of  her  people*  seemed  strongly  to  feel  the  solemnity  of 
the  ooeasion,  probably  from  the  recollection  that  just  fifty 
years  before,  she  had  assisted  at  an  an.^logous  ceremony 
which  had  taken  place  to  celebrate  the  semi-secular  or , 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Academy.  A  few  davs  after  thii 
general  meeti  ng«  the  Academy  sent  a  deputation  to  that 
august  Princess,  bearirig  another  golden  medal,  which  was 
presented  to  her,  and  which  was  intended  to  perpetuate  in 
ft  more  special  manner,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  centennium,  and  the  beneficent  disposition  of 
the  Empress-mother*  This  me^lal^  which  was  executed  by 
Count  Theodore  Tolstoy,  a  modeller  and  amateur  medallist 
of  great  merit,  represented  on  the  one  side  her  portrait, 
and  on  the  obverse  two  crowns,  one  of  roses,  the  other  of 
Oiak  leaves,  with  the  years  75;  in  the  centre  of  them.  The 
Ruaoan  inscription  on  the  medal  signifies  Pour  te  bonheur 
de  torn. 

The  secretary  next  read  the  programmes  of  the  different 
prizes  proposed  by  the  Academy  for  the  ensuing  year,  in- 
cluding two  for  historical  subjects,  founded  by  the  Prew 
ijdent,  and  an  anonymous  person ;  and  next  the  list  of 
honarar}'  and  corresponding  members  recently  elected,  nt 
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Ihe  head  of  the  former  of  which  was  the  name  of  Nicholas 
the  First. 

After  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  Imperial  guests,  and 
the  company  in  general,  partook  of  the  refireshnients  laid 
out  with  great  taste  and  profusion  id  one  of  the  saloons 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  evening  the  several  buildings 
of  that  society  were  illuminated.  This  homage  to  science, 
more  splendid  than  has  ever  been  paid  to  it  in  any  other 
country,  among  a  people  whose  scicntiiic  knowledge  dates 
only  a  hundred  years  back,  is  creditable  to  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  Sovereign 
of  the  country. 

The  secular  gold  medal  was  also  engraved  by  Count  Theo- 
dore Tolstoy,  after  the  design  of  Professor  Kolher,  a  numis- 
matic writer  of  great  celehrity,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  before.  It  does  great  credit  to  the  arts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  may,  without  partiality,  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
medals  of  modern  times.  Since  my  return  I  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  submitting  one  of  them  in  bronze  to  two  or 
three  eminent  artists  in  this  country,  who  agreed  with  me 
in  the  above  opinion.  On  one  side  it  bears  a  very  striking 
effigy  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  legend  Nicolas  I.,  Em- 
peror and  Autocrate  of  all  the  Russias ;  and  on  the  ob- 
verse, the  figure  of  Minerva,  surrounded  by  her  various 
attributes,  is  represented  sitting,  and  with  her  right  Imnd 
extended,  holding  a  laurel  crown  over  a  double  bust  of  the 
Emperors  Peter  and  Alexander,  with  the  legend  ;  "  To 
the  Founder  and  Preservers,*'  with  an  inscription  of  '^^  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh,  29th  De- 
cember, 18^26."  Both  legends,  as  well  as  the  inscription, 
are  in  the  Russian  language.  On  this  same  occasion,  the 
Academy  received  from  Prince  Sergius  Soltikoff,  a  docu- 
ment of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to  the  modern 
History  of  Russia,  being  the  instructions  drawn  up  at  the 
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desire  of  the  Empress  Catherine  for  the  education  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.* 
The  document  is  signed  by  that  Princess,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Academy. 

From  the  press  of  this  Institution,  several  interesting 
urorks  have  from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Russian  language.  Besides  attending  to  the 
publication  of  its  own  Memoirs,  which  have  now  reached  a 
seventy-second  volume,  (the  tenth  of  a  new  series,)  the 
Academy  is  appointed  by  Government  to  superintend  the 
editing  and  publishing  of  a  Russian  Gazette,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  an  official  paper. 

The  interest  which  the  formation  of  an  Egyptian  Museum 
in  St.  Petersburgh  appeared  to  me  to  have  excited  among 
many  persons  of  distinction  and  scientific  men  in  that  capital, 
induced  me  to  offer  to  the  President  of  the- Imperial  Acade- 
my, to  deliver  a  public  lecture  on  the  art  of  embalming 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  to  exhibit  that  unique 
specimen  of  an  Egyptian  Mummy  which  has  been  a  few 
years  in  my  possession,  and  which  I  had  thought  proper  to 
send  (for  that  purpose)  by  sea  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  it 
had  safely  arrived  before  me.  In  this  manner  I  thought  I 
might  best  convey  to  that  scientific  body  the  expression  of 
my  feelings  at  having  been  named  one  of  its  members  on 
the  proposition  of  the  President.  The  offer  was  accepted 
most  readily,  and  the  Salle  des  conferences  in  the  principal 
building  of  the  Academy  having  been  selected  for  the 
purpose,  the  day  was  fixed,  and  a  regular  announcement 
was  inserted  in  the  Court  Gazette,  inviting  all  those 
who  were  attached  to  science,  or  who  felt  interested  in 
Egyptian  antiquities,  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  removal 
of  the  bridge,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  river, 
for  some  days  prevented  the  execution  of  our  project ; 
at  length,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1827,  having  made 
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every  necessary  preparation,  with  the  assistance  of  Mon* 
sieur  Savenko,  a  very  promising  young  Russian  surgeon, 
whom  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  few  years 
before,  in  London — I  had  the  honour  of  delivering  a  lec- 
ture, in  the  Frencli  language,  on  the  subject  already  men- 
tioned,  to  a  very  large  assembly  of  highly  distinguished 
individuals  and  Academicians,  now  my  colleagues,  and 
from  whom  I  felt  convinced  I  should  experience  every 
degree  of  indulgence.  A  foreigner,  but  lately  arrived  in 
the  country,  who  was  about  to  address  in  a  language 
not  his  own,  a  meeting  of  nearly  SOO  persons,  distin- 
guished for  rank  and  reputation,  among  whom  were  the 
President  of  the  Academy  himself,  Count  Stanislaus  Po- 
tocky.  Count  Stroganoft',  Count  Laval,,  Monsieur  Speransky, 
Monsieur  Boulgacoff,  Baron  Scholing,  the  English  and 
several  foreign  ministers  and  noblemen,  the  President  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Academy,  and  a  number  of  Professors, 
was  not  likely  to  proceed  to  his  task  with  a  very  light 
heart.  However,  the  mummy  was  produced,  the  process 
of  embalming  was  explained  and  illustrated,  and  several 
other  collateral  and  curious  points  were  touched  upon. 
The  many  objects  referable  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, whicli  I  had  collected  together  on  the  tables,  and 
among  whicli  were  some  from  the  Museum  of  the  Academy 
Itself,  received,  each  in  its  turn,  a  proper  degree  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  tant  bien  que  mal^  I  persevered  in  going  through 
my  allotted  duty,  striving  all  the  time  to  make  the  audi- 
ence feel  some  part  of  that  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  a 
man,  who  has  pursued  a  favourite  subject  for  some  years,  is 
ever  found  to  experience.  The  President  was  pleased,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  to  present  me  with  one  of  the  se- 
cular medals  of  the  Academy,  as  a  memento  of  this  grati- 
fying circumstance  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
PICTURE   OF    ST.    PETERSBURGH. 

Contkiitifttion  of  the  Imperial  and  other  Buil^ngs  and  Institutions 
oennected  with  Seienee  and  the  Fine  Arts.  —  Prevailing  taste  for 
the  Arts,  — A  self-taiight  Paioter.  —  Titian  and  Mr.  Sieger.— 
Private  Collections  of  Pictures.  —  Count  Stroganoff^s  Gallery. -^ 
The  President  d'Olenine.  —  Academy  of  Arts. — The  building. — 
The  Museum. —  Public  Exhibition  by  Native  Artists. — Russian 
Sculptors  and  Painters.  —  Professor  Vorobieff  and  his  Picture  of 
St  Petersburgh,  and  of  Sunset  on  the  Dead  Sea.  —  Oiiowsky.  — 
Liberality  of  Government  respecting  the  Education  of  Yoang  Ar- 
tists. —  The  TaiuMrHAL  Abch  of  1812.  —  Society  for  encouraging 
Russian  Lithography.  — Roumiantzow's  Museum  of  Cubiosities. 
— The  Hotel  deb  Mines.  —  The  building  — The  Establishment 
compared  with  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  Europe.  —  Minerals.  — 
MiUes  of  Siberia.  —  Large  Specimens  of  Native  Gold.  —  Instruc- 
tion in  practical  Mining.  —  Domestic  Arrangement  for  the  Stu- 
dents. —  Produce  of  the  Gold  and  Platina  Mines  in  the  Oural 
Mountains.  —  Origin  of  the  wealth  of  the  Demidoff  Family. — 
The  Miner's  Hammer.  —  Style  of  living  of  the  present  Privy 
Counsellor  Demido£F. — His  death.—SociETE  Economique  libre  of 
6t»  Petersburgh. — School  for  Agriculture^  Rural  Economy^  and  the 
Useful  Arts^  founded  by  Countess  Sophia  Stroganoff  — Cabinet  of 
Arts  and  Antiquities  of  Mons.  Svinnin.— The  Botanic  Gabpbn* 

There  is  scarcely  a  house  of  any  consequence  in  St. 
Petersburgh  in  which  one  does  not  find  some  valuable 
pictures  as  part  of  its  decorative  furniture.  It  is  a  fashion 
among  the  great  of  every  capital  to  embellish  their  resi*' 
dences  with  paintings ;  but  in  St.  Petersburgh  that  practice 
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appeared  to  me  to  extend  eveo  farther*  it  ia  curious  to  re- 
mark that  many  of  the  paint ings  so  applied  have  been  por- 
chaaed  in  the  English  market,  where  foreign  traders  have 
often  brought  valuable  pictures  from  the  Continent,  without 
finding  a  compensating  price  for  them  from  tijc  inhabitants. 
In  the  mansion  of  Count  Mtehel  Woronzow,  some  really  va- 
luable pictures,  selected  with  great  taste  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  enliven  and  give  importance  to  the  fine  suite  of 
apartments  on  the  principal  story.  Count  Micliel,  with  a 
decided  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  an  anxiety  to  see  them 
cultivated  in  his  native  country,  has  contributed  to  the  en- 
couragement of  Ru&sian  artists.  I  saw  at  his  house  the  per- 
formances of  a  self-taught  painter,  originally  a  peasant  on 
one  of  the  Count^s  estates,  consisting  of  portraits,  which  but 
for  a  striking  singularity  in  the  manner  of  distributing  the 
light  over  the  figure,  would  be  considered  as  very  creditable 
performances  for  an  artist  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  regular  education.  The  singularity  to  which  I  allude, 
consists  in  throwing  tlie  light  fully  and  directly  in  front  of 
ihe  picture,  and  not  from  either  side  or  from  beliind,  with 
the  addition  of  a  %^ery  dark  ground,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
head  the  appearance  of  a  marble  bust  in  relief,  placed 
within  a  gold  frame*  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  see 
such  an  effect  produced  in  a  portrait  before ;  nor  can  I 
say  that  it  is  to  be  admired.  However,  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  original  talent  in  the  department  of  paint- 
ing in  Russia,  nor  the  best,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
Government)  as  well  as  to  the  superior  classes,  that  they 
afford  eocou  rageme n  1 1 o  a) I  s u  ch  gifted  i  nd  i  vi  d  ual  s.  Am  ojig 
the  valuable  paintings  in  the  house  of  Count  Woronzow, 
I  noticed  a  Caraeci  from  the  gallery  of  Mr,  Watson  Taylor, 
and  an  undoubted  Titian,  remarkable  for  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  purchase  and  present  condition.  The 
Count  happening)  one  day,  to  be  on  his  way  to  a  sal^  of  pic- 
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tures  in  London,  accompanied  by  M.  Sieger,  noticed  outside 
of  another  auction  room,  the  advertisement  of  other  paintings 
for  sale,  stated  to  have  been  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Harri- 
son. "  O!  "  says  Mr.  Sieger,  "  if  these  be  Harrison's  pictures 
tliere  must  be  a  Titian  amongst  them  of  great  merit,  which 
your  Excellency  had  better  look  after ;"  and  up-stairs  they 
walked,  when  the  intelligent  artist  marched  straight  up  to 
the  picture  in  question — recognized  it  immediately,  al- 
though dirty  and  in  a  very  indifferent  condition, — and  urged 
the  Count  to  purchase  it  at  the  sale.  This  was  effected 
in  about  an  hour  for  little  more  than  £00  guineas,  there 
being  at  the  time  very  few  other  purchasers  in  the  room, 
besides  picture-dealers.  The  painting  has  proved  to  be 
a  great  prize;  and  has  since  been  transferred  from  the 
panel  to  canvass,  with  great  success,  by  a  Russian  artist, 
who  is  allowed  by  the  Emperor  to  have  an  attelier  in  the 
Hermitage  for  similar  operations,  which  he  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  some  time  in  the  happiest  and  most  skilful  man- 
lier. But  these  are  not  the  only  remarkable  circumstances 
belonging  to  the  painting  in  question,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
process  of  transferring  it  from  the  panel  to  the  canvass,  a 
discovery  was  made  of  another  painting  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, though  treated  in  a  different  manner,  which  had  been 
cancelled  or  painted  over,  and  of  which  Count  Woronzow 
took  care  to  have  a  drawing  made,  now  in  his  possession. 
This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a  pentimento 
on  so  large  a  scale  having  been  detected  in  a  picture  of  a 
celebrated  master. 

I  might  descant  also  on  some  of  the  fine  paintings  which 
I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  houses  of  Count  Laval, 
Count  Poushkine,  M.  Balk  PoUeff,  and  many  others,  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  galleries  or  specific  collections,  but 
who  yet  afford  as  many  examples  of  the  prevailing  taste 
among  persons  of  distinction  to  adorn  their  residences  with 
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the  finer  productions  of  the  andent  masters;  but  such 
a  course  js^  foreign  to  my  purpose,  although  it  would  go 
far  to  prove  that  willi  scj  marked  a  taste  for  I  he  art  of 
painting  amongst  the  better  classes  of  society,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  much  will  be  effected  in  giving  a  proper 
direction,  and  dcvulopmg  the  natural  talents  of  iht?  Rus- 
sians for  that  art.  I  must  not,  however^  dismiss  the  Palace 
of  Count  and  Countess  Laval  without  more  particularly 
mentioning,  that,  independently  of  its  great  merits  as  an 
arch ittrt oral  monumtot  for  taste  as  well  as  size,  it  claims 
•pecial  attention  on  aceuunt  of  the  rich  assemblage  of  an- 
tiques, various  objects  of  virti.  and  rare  prints,  besides  the 
paintings  of  great  value  which  decorate  three  of  its  largest 
wloon^i.  The  affable  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  the 
noble  hci*t  and  hostess  receive  strangers  and  their  own 
friends,  on  stated  nights,  adds  grvatly  to  the  feelings  of 
gratification  experienced  in  visiting  their  mansion* 

If  we  U>ok  to  the  professed  colleclioiis  of  private  indivi- 
dualsy  of  both  paintings  and  objects  of  sculpture,  as  a  farther 
evidence  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Russians  encourage 
and  seem  attach ed  to  those  arts,  we  shall  find  in  St.  Peters* 
burgh  the  Grosvenors,  the  Stafford?,  and  the  Hopes,  exhi- 
biting in  splendid  mansions,  assemblages  equally  surprising 
of  every  thing  that  can  illustrate  painting  as  well  as  sculp- 
ture. The  collection  of  the  late  venerable  Count  Stroganoff, 
though  less  remarkable  for  the  number  than  for  the  ex- 
treme choice  of  its  pictures  and  antiques,  CL*nlains  valuable 
productions  of  the  Itahan  masters,  which  even  the  galleries 
of  the  Hermitage  cannot  boast.  The  Count  had  passed 
altDOst  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  study  and  cnntemplation 
of  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  and  being  extremely  wealthy;  the 
acquiiiition  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  ^vhich  attract- 
ed his  attention  in  the  course  of  his  numerous  travels, 
became  a  matter  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  necessity  to  him. 
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His  collection  thus  became  gradually  more  extensive  ;  and 
to  add  to  its  value,  a  descriptive  catalogue,  as  well  as  a 
finely  engraved  representation  of  its  contents,  were  pub- 
lished at  his  expense.  All  lovers  of  the  fine  artfi  are  ad- 
mitted  to  this  collection,  Russians,  as  well  as  strangers, 
with  a  liberaUty  highly  creditable  to  the  heirs  of  that  ex- 
cellent nohleman,  who,  in  his  Bfe^time,  I  was  told,  took 
great  pleasure  in  himself  conducting  through  the  gal* 
lery  all  those  strangers  who  were  admit  ted,  €>r  had  been 
invited  to  view  it,  pointing  out  to  them  the  several 
beauties,  and  the  interesting  history  of  several  of  tlie  pre- 
cious objects  contained  in  it.  This  collection  is  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Strogauofllfi,  a  very  striking  pile  of  build- 
ing situated  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  near  the  Moika 
CanaL 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  what  the 
Government  itself  seems  to  have  done  lor  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  this  modern  capital  of  the  Empire. 
A  fortunate  circumstance  had  procured  me  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  President  of  the  Im|>erial  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Monsieur  d^'Olenine,  a  name  well  known  to  anti- 
quaries, and  a  gentleman  heartily  tie  voted  to  science  and 
literature,  between  which,  and  the  public  service,  in  a  civil 
capacity  of  high  trust,  (being  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Council,)  he  divides  his  time  and  attention*  Furnished 
with  his  letter  to  the  resident  Director,  I  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  visiting  that  establishment.  The  Russians  are 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  this  Academy  to  their  Era- 
press  Elizabeth,  to  whom  it  was  suggested  by  Count 
Shouvakiff,  At  first  its  endowment  was  only  92,000  roubles 
a-year,  but  Catherine,  with  the  present  house,  also  aug- 
mented the  annual  income  for  its  support  to  three  times  that 
sum,  and  it  has  since  received  from  the  monificence  of 
succeeding  sovereigns  a  farther  addition.     Of  the  building 
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itself  I  have  already  spoken :  it  stands  conspicuous  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Neva,  oppcisite  the  English  Quay,  and  is 
by  far  the  Diost  classical  and  ciiaste  of  its  size  in  St.  Fe- 
tersburgh,  and  does  honour  to  tlie  taste  and  ability  of  ita 
architect,  Kakorinov,  a  native  of  Siberia.  It  is  a  square 
structure,  detached  from  every  other  building,  with  an 
elevation  consisting  of  a  basement  and  two  stories*  In  the 
centre  and  at  each  end  there  is  a  handsome  portico  of  four 
Doric  columns,  rising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  basement 
ttory,  and  reaching  to  the  entablature  which  crowns  the 
whole  edifice.  The  centre  portico  of  the  principal  facade 
15  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which  is 
filled  with  appropriate  bas-reliefs.  Behind  it  rises  a  very 
1cm  cupola*  The  sides  of  the  building  are  witliout  porticos 
in  ihe  centre,  but  in  other  respects  their  elevation  differs 
little  from  the  front.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
middle  of  that  projecting  part  of  the  basement  which  sup- 
ports the  central  portico;  but  for  an  institution  of  such 
magnitude  such  an  entrance  is  mcsquifte  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  rest.  This  is  the  only  defect  of  its  exterior.  Inter- 
nally  every  part  is  a  perfect  model  of  architect  ure»  and  as 
|be  plan,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  this  really  beautiful 
Palace  is  deserving  of  admiration,  I  prevailed  on  my  pub- 
lisher, to  whom  more  authors  than  one  are  indebted  for 
a  very  fair  proportion  of  their  fame»  to  add  a  sketch  of 
bothy  notwithstanding  the  already  extensive  number  of 
graphic  and  xylographic  illustrations,  which  I  have  sue- 
cessfutly  claimed  at  \m  hands,  in  hopes  of  adding  a  pro- 
per degree  of  interest  to  the  work* 

A  magnificent  staircase,  with  double  flights  of  steps  of 
gFaoite^  leads  to  a  grand  pentagonal  landing-place,  with 
btXMul  galleries  around  it,  supporting  by  means  of  Ionic 
colunms  the  cupola,  which  crowns  the  whole.  From  this 
we  entered  the  rotunda,  a  fine  apartment,  of  exquisite  pro- 
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portions^  decorated  by  statues  and  busts.  On  the  right,  a 
large  door  opens  into  the  conference  room,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable length  and  width,  having  in  the  centre,  and  at 
its  upper  end,  a  large  table,  placed  on  a  platform, -at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  full-length  portrait  of  Nicholas, 
under  a  rich  canopy.  The  walls,  opposite  the  windows  of 
this  room,  are  hung  with  large  paintings,  the  productions 
of  Russian  artists.  I  particularly  noticed  the  view  of 
Kazan,  by  Agrumoff,  one  of  the  painters  of  whom  the  Rus- 
sians are  justly  proud;  and  another  picture  of  great 
merit  by  the  same  master,  representing  the  Coronation  of 
Michail  Federovitch.  There  is  also  a  spirited  portrait  of 
Peter  riding  his  charger  at  Poltawa,  by  ShebonofF.  On 
the  left  of  the  rotunda,  another  large  door  leads  to  a  long 
gallery  of  models  from  the  antiques,  ranged  right  and  left, 
and  very  complete.  Beyond  this  are  the  spacious  rooms 
occupied  by  the  several  classes  of  students  residing  in  the 
establishment.  The  inner  court  of  the  building  is  circular, 
and  around  this  extends  the  museum  of  the  Academy. 
The  centre  of  the  court  is  occupied  by  a  fine  copy  of 
the  celebrated  monument  to  Minin  and  Pojarski,  by  Mar- 
tos,  a  living  Russian  sculptor,  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
most  eminent  of  modern  times. 

The  museum  of  the  Academy  is  not  rich  in  valuable 
paintings ;  neither  does  it  possess  many  very  extraordinary 
specimens  of  classical  sculpture ;  but  among  the  latter  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  one  of  those  bold  conceptions 
and  finished  productions  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  are  so 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  foreign  collections,  representing 
the  stooping  figure  of  a  young  man,  five  feet  high,  cut  out 
of  a  solid  block  of  the  whitest  marble.  It  is  a  most  exqui- 
site piece  of  sculpture.  Not  far  from  this,  in  a  division  of 
the  museum  apart,  stands  a  copy  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Napoleon,  by  Chaudet,  presented  by  Count  Wittgenstein. 
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'The  assemblage  of  casts  and  other  niodeU,  of  most  of 
the  ancient  and  n^iodem  buildings  of  celebrity,  possessed  by 
the  Academy,  is  very  valuable ;  nor  is  the  numerous  col- 
lection of  original  designs  less  interesting. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  September  a  triennial  exhibi- 
tion takes  place  in  this  building,  of  tlie  productions  of 
native  artists.  That  which  had  closed  just  before  our 
arrival  was  considered  to  have  been  very  successful.  Some 
of  the  paintings,  particularly  those  which  were  deemed  to 
have  carried  away  the  pahu  of  merit,  as  well  aF*  some  of 
ihe  specimens  of  modern  Russian  sculpture  and  models  of 
architecture,  were  still  remaining,  and  allowed  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  present  state  of  Russian  art. 
PtTDenow  and  Derautt  are  sculptors  of  considerable  merit. 
The  historical  pictures  of  Lossenko  are,  consitlering  tlje 
present  degraded  state  of  that  brancli  of  art  in  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  worthy  of  commendation.  AVhen  it  is  re- 
meaibcrcd  that  he  whom  the  Russians  regard  as  he  Pire 
de  iEcoie  Rusie  in  historical  painting — Agrumoff,  flou- 
rished only  twenty  years  ago—it  must  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  painters  of  such  a  degree  of  merit  as  those  I  shall 
hereafter  mention,  should  have  so  immediately  followed  the 
appearance  of  that  talentetl  individual.  There  is  also  among 
the  modern  artists  at  St.  Petersburgh  a  laudscapc*painter, 
who  is  moreover  a  professor  at  the  Academy,  and  whose 
efforts  in  perspective  delineations  are  perfectly  miraculous. 
That  painters  of  that  style  of  architectural  perspective, 
which  presents  such  an  illusion  at  our  Diorama,  should  suc- 
ceed in  producing  that  wonderful  effect,  when  they  have 
large  masses,  space,  and  other  attendant  circumstances,  as 
well  as  all  the  tricks  of  catoptric  to  assist  them,  is  not  siu'- 
pricing  ;  but  that  such  a  result  should  be  produced  on 
merely  a  small  square  piece  of  canvassi  unaided  by  station, 
light,  or  any  other  means  of  deccptionj  is  an  example  rarely 
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to  be  met  with.  Professor  Vorobiew,  however,  has  succeed- 
ed to  that  extent,  in  all  his  perspective  paintings,  and  parti- 
cularly in  a  performance  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
nearly  completed  in  his  Studio,  representing  a  striking  pa^ 
noramic  view  of  that  part  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh 
which  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Neva,  including  its  most 
splendid  edifices,  taken  from  a  spot  near  the  Corps  des  Mines^ 
the  only  point,  in  my  opinion,  from  which  a  really  striking 
representation  of  that  magnificent  capital  can  be  obtained. 
The  present  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  a  most 
successful  one.  His  painting  of  Sunset  on  the  '^  Dead  Sea,^ 
which  had  just  been  exhibited  and  greatly  admired,  taken 
from  one  of  his  numerous  original  drawings  executed  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  in  Palestine,  imparts  to  the  observer  a 
feeling  of  suffocation  at  the  sight  of  the  burning  and  sul- 
phurous atmosphere  overhanging  the  lurid  lake,  through 
which  the  red  sun  with  difficulty  darts  his  horizontal  rays. 
But  that  this  picture  represents  reality,  I  should  have 
said  that  the  conception  is  worthy  of  the  poetical  mind  of 
Martin,  the  metaphysical  painter.  Monsieur  Vorobiew  very 
obligingly  showed  me  his  numerous  collection  of  sketches 
and  architectural  plans  made  during  his  travels  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem,  which,  together  with  his  two  pic- 
tures just  mentioned,  deserve  the  honour  of  the  burin.  But 
there  are  no  engravers,  I  believe,  of  veiy  great  eminence 
at  this  moment  at  St.  Petersburgh,  excepting  one  or  two, 
whose  charges  are  so  immoderately  high,  that  the  prints 
would  find  no  purchasers  among  the  amateurs  of  engravings. 
There  is  another  academician,  whose  fame  has  extended 
all  over  Russia.  I  mean  Orlowsky.  The  nature  of  the 
subjects  on  which  his  pencil  delights  to  lavish  the  force,  as 
well  as  the  invention,  of  a  highly  gifted  genius,  is  almost 
too  ignoble  to  engross  so  much  merit.     I  confess  myself 
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devoid  of  taste  on  such  subjects ;  but  as  the  name  of 
Orlowsky  has  long  since  reached  the  most  civilized  capitals 
in  EyropCj  my  readers  will  perhaps  feel  curious  to  know 
what  a  French  author,  (a  nation  of  lively  rather  than 
impartial  writers,)  has  said  of  that  artist, 

**  Get  artiste,"  say 9  Monsieur  Ancelot,  "  a  conquis  une 
reputation  Europ^enne  que  justifient  la  grace  et  Tesprit  de 
§es  piquantes  compositions.  Les  tableaux  populaireSj  les 
chevaux,  les  soldats,  ses  caricatures,  sont  trt^s  recherches 
des  amateurs,  et  payes  au  poids  de  for.  Doue  d\me  pro- 
digieuse  facilite  mais  capricieux,  comme  tons  les  grand 
talens^  et  paresseux  avec  delices,  il  nc  se  decide  que  tr^s 
diflicilement  a  travailler.  Ses  ou\Tages  se  distinguent  par 
une  hardiesse  de  pinceau,  qui  ne  coute  rien  a  la  puret^ ; 
par  une  verite  naive  qui  n'exclut  pas  la  malice.*^  This 
extraordinary  character  possesses  a  very  curious  collection  of 
arms  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  and  pictures,  which  is 
visited  by  almost  every  stranger  arriving  at  St.  Petersburgh- 

The  estabhshment  I  have  been  describing  is  not  a  purely 
academical  institution  for  the  fine  arts,  but  combines  the 
advantage  of  a  college,  in  which  upwards  of  200  students 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  Government,  besides  several 
others  who  are  admitted  for  the  trifling  annual  payment  of 
from  800  to  1000  roubles.  The  boys  are  maintained,  as 
well  as  instructed,  and  lodged  in  the  house,  where  they  ge- 
nerally remain  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  even  fourteen  years. 
They  are  divided  into  classes,  and  instructed  till  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  all  the  preiimiuary  branches  of  education  and 
preparatory  studies  suitable  to  an  artist.  At  the  latter  age 
they  are  expected  to  determine  what  branch  they  intend 
more  particularly  to  cultivate,  such  as  painting,  engraving, 
sculpture,  music,  architecture,  or  mechanics.  Examina- 
tions take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  people. 
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Those  students  who  have  for  four  successive  times  deserTed 
a  prize,  are  sent  for  the  space  of  six  years  at  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  to  travel  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

I  ascended  the  handsome  cast-iron  staircase  which  con- 
ducts from  the  principal  to  the  second  story,  and  leads  to 
the  dormitories  of  the  collegians.  These  range  round  the 
great  inner  court,  immediately  above  the  circular  galleries 
of  the  Museum ;  and  though  plain  and  free  from  every 
species  of  embellishment  or  costly  furniture,  appeared  to 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanliness.  At  that  period 
there  were  only  160  beds  in  use,  the  number  of  students 
not  being  so  large  as  it  had  previously  been.  I  noticed 
on  the  side-walls  of  the  iron  staircase  under  the  cupola 
which  lights  it,  four  spirited  bas-reliefs,  executed  by  two 
sculptors  already  named,  Pimenow  and  Demoutt. 

At  the  concludon  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  First  Part, 
I  mentioned  a  triumphal  arch,  stretching  across  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  great  entrance  gate  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place  for  introducing 
a  description  of  that  building,  not  as  it  now  is,  for  the 
present  can  only  be  considered  as  one  which  was  hastily 
thrown  up  of  wood,  to  receive  the  late  Emperor  Alexander 
on  his  return  from  Paris;  but  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  and 
as  it  will  be  shortly.  The  design,  which  is  by  the  late 
eminent  architect,  Guarenghi,  is  too  handsome  to  be 
changed  for  another  in  the  new  intended  structure  (see 
plate,  page  414;)  but  the  materials  and  the  execution 
will  be  far  more  valuable.  It  will  be  built  by  Starof,  an 
architect  of  great  merit,  who  erected  the  New  Pantheon 
or  Church  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi*.  The  materials  to 
be  employed  in  its  construction  will  be  porphyry,  granite, 
and  marble,  from  the  Oural  Mountains.  Dining  one  day  at 
the  President  d'^Olenine's,  who  has  naturally  been  consulted 
on  the  subject,  and  from  whom  I  received  my  information. 
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I  met  M«  Kokovinc,  director-general  of  the  vast  establish- 
ment of  Ecatherinhof  in  Siheria,  for  cuttin^^  and  polishing 
marbles,  porphyry,  and  precious  stones,  who  had  brought  a 
variety  of  specimens  of  the  different  materials  required,  and 
was  on  his  way  back  with  those  which  hatl  been  selected  and 
approvetl  of  for  the  construction.  Of  the  remainder,  form- 
ing a  very  interesting  collection  of  forty-eigfit  square  pieces 
of  highly  polished  porphyryj  jasper,  agate,  and  granites,  from 
tbeOural  MountaiiL%the  President  was  kind  enough  to  make 
me  a  present  as  a  souvenir  of  our  acquaintance.  The  dif- 
ferent pieces  for  the  Triumphed  Arch  will  be  prepared  at 
Ecatherinhoff,  according  to  the  phms  of  the  architect, 
ready  to  be  put  up*,  and  forwarded  thence  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  by  the  rivers  Tclnisovaia,  Kama^  and  Volga*  The 
body  of  the  arch  will  be  of  a  yellow  veined  marble,  spotted 
with  black,  and  differing  from  the  Siena  marble  from  that 
circumstance;  the  columns,  of  another  species  of  Siberian 
marble, — the  shaft  yellowis!i,  the  bases  of  a  white  grey,  and 
the  capitals  of  a  dazzling  white  marble*  The  frieze  ia  to 
consist  of  a  brilliant  brown  murble,  in  order  to  receive  with 
effect  the  inscription,  in  gold  letters*  The  pedestals  for  the 
statues  are  to  l>e  of  a  species  of  porphyritic  marble,  and 
opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  proper  material  for  the  sta- 
tues themselves.  The  President  very  properly  thinks  that 
they  ought  to  be  of  bronze*  To  place  a  statue  of  common 
marble  on  a  dark  reddish  pedestal,  would  be  to  create  a 
cantraet  most  shocking  in  sculptural  architecture. 

The  first  stone  of  this  gigantic  structure,  which  will  vie 
io  grandeur  and  proportion  not  only  with  the  remains  of  the 
great  Roman  Arches,  but  with  some  of  the  colossal  Egyptian 
Iraaples  also,  had  been  laid  with  great  military  pomp  exactly 
two  months  before  our  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh,  The  Em- 
peror rode  to  the  spot,  and  all  the  officers,  sub-officers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  wear  the  medal  for  the  capture 
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of  Paris,  to  the  number  of  about  ten  thousand,  were  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  This  monument  is  erected  in  per- 
petual commemoration  of  the  return  of  the  triumphant 
Guards  from  Paris,  after  the  glorious  campaign  of  181^ ; 
and  although  the  Imperial  Government  defrays  the  ex- 
penses, the  general  of  cavalry  who  commanded  those  corps 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  Theodore  OuvaroflP,  contri- 
buted a  sum  of  400,000  roubles,  or  about  J?18,000  ster- 
ling, towards  its  erection ;  while  the  corporation  of  mer- 
chants of  St.  Petersburgh  presented  a  sum  of  2000  guineas 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Of  the  style  and  design  of  the  Arch,  I  need  not  offer 
a  single  observation,  as  the  sketch  introduced  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  First  Part  sufficiently  speaks  for  itself. 

Driving  one  day  along  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  in  my 
sledge,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  inscription  on  the 
outside  of  a  small  but  neat  building,  indicating  that  a  so- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  lithographic  engraving  by 
native  artists  was  established  there.  On  entering  it,  I  no- 
ticed a  large  collection  pf  views  of  St.  Petersburgh  and 
its  environs,  of  the  size  of  a  large  folio  sheet,  hung  round 
the  room,  drawn  and  lithographed,  and  some  of  them 
coloured  and  varnished,  said  to  be  the  production  of  Rus- 
sian artists.  They  appear  to  be  very  creditable  essays; 
but  other  nations  are  far  before  them  in  this  pleasing  art. 
The  establishment  is  praiseworthy,  and  deserves  support. 
The  same  society  have  published  a  collection  of  linear  ar- 
chitectural elevations  and  plans  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  of  St.  Petersburgh,  with  their  sections  and  di- 
mensions, delightfully  etched  on  copper.  It  is  astonishing 
how  cheaply  such  a  collection  may  be  purchased.  There 
are  four  numbers,  which  complete  the  whole.  Each  con- 
tains  about    twenty   such   copper  engravings;    some  of 
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which  are  very  l^ge,  and  these  are  sold  for  tweuty-five 
roubles,  (£1.  Qs.) 

The  late  Chaueellor  Houiiviantzoff',  one  of  the  most  liberal 
patrons  of  Bcience  and  literature  in  Russia,  bequeathed  to 
the  nation,  at  his  deaths  a  large  cabinet  of  antiquities, 
together  with  two  houses  w!uch  be  possessed  on  the  Eng- 
lish Quay,  and  which  he  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Ware,  an  English  merchant*  To  these  he  added  funds  for 
the  support  and  enlargement  of  hotli,  with  directions  to  form 
a  Museum  of  Antitiuities,  Curiosities,  and  Natural  His- 
tory, together  with  a  library,  which  should  be  open  to  the 
public.  His  worthy  successor.  Count  Serge  Rouniiantzoff, 
the  surviving  brother,  has  alreaily  executed  the  ta^k  in 
part,  by  erecting  on  their  site  one  of  the  most  splendid 
buildings  on  the  Granite  Quay,  already  so  ridi  in  arclii- 
tectund  lieauty*  The  front  consists  of  a  single  handsome 
colonnade,  resting  on  a  rusticated  basement,  and  ranging 
along  the  principal  and  second  story  :  the  pro|K)rtions  of  the 
columns  are  really  colossal,  and  the  general  effect  is  very 
impnsing.  I  liave  not  had  an  op})ortunity  of  viewing  the 
interior,  nor  the  different  t^bjects  of  which  the  Museum  is 
to  eonsist,  as  the  Count  was  al>scnt ;  but  persons  of  good 
aylbority,  who  had  seen  the  late  Chancellory's  cabinet,  which 
lit  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Museum,  speak  with 
much  confidence  of  its  value  and  inijwrtance* 

The  richest  cabinet  of  Oriental  Coins  in  Euroj^e  is  to  be 
found  in  this  collection  ;  and  Professor  Fraehn  has  just 
eompteted  a  catalogue  of  it.  It  contains,  besides  many 
otber  remarkable  ones,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
ooiiift  of  the  hordes  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  of  the 
AbbftSfiides,  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommeja,  of  the 
Edris  of  Morocco,  of  the  Sabarides  of  Khorasan,  and 
tbosi!  of  Bucharia,  the  Princes  of  Tulun  in  Egypt,  the 
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Baiden,  the  Khans  of  Tartary,  the  successors  of  Timour^ 
the  Sophis  of  Persia,  the  Princes  Djajatai,  the  Moguls, 
the  Sultans  of  Turkey,  the  Kings  of  Greorgia,  and  many 
others.  The  late  Count  RoumiantzoflP,  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  died  in  January  18S6,  much  regretted  by  all 
those  ivlio  appreciated  the  importance  and  utility  of  the 
several  institutions  of  which  he  was  a  most  liberal  patron. 
He  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  late  Empennr 
Alexander  in  the  highest  degree,  and  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  preceding  ragns.  Since  the  com« 
pletion  of  the  new  building,  it  has  been  publicly  declared  by 
an  ukase  of  the  Emperor,  to  belong  to  the  department  of 
public  instruction  ;  or  in  other  words,  it  has  been  exempted 
firom  taxes,  on  condition  that  no  part  of  it,  or  any  revenue 
arising  from  the  estate,  on  which  other  buildings  have  been 
erected,  shall  be  otherwise  devoted  than  to  the  support 
and  increase  of  the  establishment,  to  be  hereafter  styled, 
'*  Le  Mus6e  RoumiantzofT." 

Ever  since  my  first  arrival  in  this  capital  I  had  been 
strongly  urged  to  visit  the  Imperial  institution  called  the 
Hotel  des  Mines,  destined  principally  for  the  education 
of  mining  engineers  for  the  service  of  Government  and 
the  aripy.  Monsieur  Demitrius  Naryschkine,  the  Grovernor 
of  the  Crimea,  whom  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing 
during  his  residence  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  more  than  one  mark  of  polite  attention, 
feeling  an  equal  desire  of  viewing  that  establishment,  un-** 
dertook  to  procure  the  necessary  permission,  and  under  his 
escort  I  proceeded  to  visit  it  in  company  with  Dr.  JVforton, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  had  once  been  a  pupil  of  mine, 
and  whom  I  had  recommended  to  Count  Woronzow  as  his 
domestic  physician. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  public  edifices,  the  build- 
ing of  the  Ecole  des  Mines  attracts  attention  from  its 
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g^ndeur  as  well  as  magnitude.  The  portico  in  parti- 
cular is  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  elevation ;  nor  is 
the  vestibule,  with  a  wide  staircase  in  front,  branching 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  leading  to  the  principal  story, 
less  imposing.  The  architect  has  likewise  shown  great 
udgment  in  the  distribution ^  as  well  as  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  rooms  and  galleries,  which  surpass  any 
thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  The  **  Cabinet 
des  Mines**  at  Paris,  in  which  I  spent  many  weeks  during 
my  residence  in  that  capital  several  years  ago,  is  a  Go- 
▼ernment  institution,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  served  as 
m  iDodel  for  the  one  in  St.  Petersburgh.  It  is  rich  in 
mis  and  in  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  geological  for- 

ition  of  all  the  Departments  of  France.  Their  arrange- 
tneot  displays  great  taste,  and  the  building  in  which  they 
are  placed,  is  extensive,  and  has  the  imposing  exterior  of  a 
palace.  But  even  that  fabric  and  its  contents  must  yield 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  Hotel  des  Mines  of  the 
modem  Russian  capital,  the  wealth  of  which,  and  the 
beauty  of  whose  internal  architectural  embellishments,  ex- 
rite  the  admiration  of  every  stranger. 

Although  the  Institution,  which  is  comprehended  under 
the  denomination  of  Hotel  des  Mines,  took  its  rise  so  far 
bftdc  as  the  reign  erf  Peter  the  Great,  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  building  in  its  present  complete  state  is  as 
recent  as  1819*  The  Great  Conference-hall,  measuring  350 
feet  in  length,  and  lighted  by  twelve  windows,  is  decorated 
with  the  portraits  of  the  different  ministers  and  directors 
under  whose  particular  management  the  establishment  has 
flourished.  The  full-length  portraits  of  the  late  and  pre* 
sent  Emperor  are  placed,  one  at  each  end  of  the  room, 
where  the  roof  is  supported  by  columns  of  white  Scagliola. 

Passing  through  a  rotunda  in  which  we  saw  arranged,  in 
glass  cases,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  Russian  as  well 
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as  foreign  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  and  also  of 
silver  medals,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Russia  aince 
Peter  the  Great,  we  entered  a  magnificent  hall»  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  building  facing  the  nnouth 
of  the  Neva,  in  which  are  displayed,  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble manner,  the  models  of  localities  of  mines,  and  the  diffe- 
rent machinery  employed  in  them  for  the  various  purposes 
of  extracting  the  ore,  and  separating  the  metals  on  the  spot 
It  is  here  that  a  correct  notion  may  be  formed  not  only  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  this  empire,  but  of  what  the  ingenuity  of 
a  Russian  is  capable,  in  the  formation  of  every  species  o£ 
contrivance  calculated  to  extort  from  reluctant  nature  its 
hidden  riches.  The  topographical  models  too,  and  those 
intended  to  represent  the  geognostic  structure  of  soils  in 
different  Governments  or  Provinces  of  Russia,  are  executed 
with  a  neatness,  and  kept  in  such  order,  that  on  viewing 
them  one  becomes  really  enamoured  of  the  science  to  which 
they  serve  as  illustrations.  A  model  of  the  Lake  Olonetx^ 
from  which  iron  ore  is  obtained  ;  another,  of  the  Mountain 
Blagodate,  in  the  range  of  the  Oural  Chain,  the  richest  mine 
of  gold  in  the  Government  of  Perm  ;  a  second,  of  a  mine 
of  silver  near  Tobolsk,  from  which  800  poods,  or  28,800 
pounds  of  silver  are  produced  annually,  and.  in  which  the 
excavation  has  now  proceeded  to  theidepth  of  120  toises, 
are  among  the  first  to  be  noticed  in  this  gallery.  The 
latter  model  is  dissected  so  as  to  exhibit  in  a  very  distinct 
manner  the  various  strata  through  which  the  miners  have 
penetrated.  In  the  Oural  Mountains,  not  far  from  Ecatbe- 
rineburg,  gold-sand  is  found  in  abundance,  and  very  rich  in 
ore.  The  sand  is  collected  on  the  surface,  and  the  various 
models  of  machines,  simple  to  a  great  degree,  employed 
by  the  miners  to  separate  the  precious  metals,  are  here 
displayed  in  regular  gradation.  One  of  these,  invented  by 
Osipoff,  separates  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  by  means  of 
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two  lateral  streams,  the  grains  of  gold  from  a  fine  mica- 
ocous  sand  with  which  it  is  mixed*  The  sand  is  of  a  yel- 
low ochre  colour  :  from  100  poods  of  it^  one  pound  of  gold 
i§  obtained  by  tliat  process.  The  exjienses  of  the  process 
and  establishment  for  conducting  it,  are  to  the  value  of 
gold  obtained  as  li  to  14.  This  separation  of  the  gold 
from  the  silicious  sand,  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  mo- 
dels. That  which  serves  for  separating  the  gold  from 
day,  found  in  a  superficial  stratum  belonging  to  a  pri- 
▼ate  individual,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  country,  is  likewise  the  invention  of  a  Siberian*  As 
the  gold'Sand  is  frequently  found  in  those  districts  scattered 
over  the  fields,  it  becomes  important  for  the  individuals  pos- 
waeiikg  them  to  test  their  grounds  from  time  to  time,  and 
over  their  whole  extent,  in  searcli  of  tlie  precious  ore.  In 
this,  they  are  frequently  successful ;  but  the  processes  hav- 
ing hitherto  been  very  troublesome,  a  Mr.  Shultze  has 
iuTeoted  a  carriage  laboratory,  which  is  despatched  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  estates  in  search  of  the  mineral,  detecting 
tt»  presence  by  a  succession  of  operations  all  |)erformed  in 
the  carriage  laboratory  in  question,  to  which  the  sand  is  sub- 
jected at  almost  every  step  for  that  purpose*  A  model  of 
this  carriage  we  saw  in  this  gallery,  where  there  is  also 
another  and  a  plan  of  the  large  establishment,  and  all  its 
machinery,  the  celebrated  Foundery  at  Ecatherineburg  in 
the  Government  of  Perm,  where,  among  other  operations, 
that  of  copper-coining  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  any  other  country.  This  first  gallery  is  ornamented  with 
green  Scagliola  columns,  and  the  pavement,  which  is  beau- 
tifully inlaid,  is  here  and  there  protected  by  carpets.  The 
next  is  a  magnificent  hall  incrusted  with  yellow  Scagliola, 
and  divided  by  two  open  ranges  of  Doric  columns  of  the 
same  material  into  a  middle  and  two  lateral  portions,  the 
columns  supporting  an  elegant  aud  wide  gaUery,  in  which 
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is  deposited  the  valuable  library  of  the  establisbment 
The  ceiling  is  beautifully  painted  with  allegorical  figures 
in  chiaroscuro  by  Scotti.  Along  the  room  are  arranged  on 
each  side  twelve  very  handsome  glass  cases  containing  spe- 
cimens of  general  mineralogy,  and  as  many  in  the  recesses 
between  the  windows  by  which  it  is  lighted. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  these  specimens,  all  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  selected  with  great  care^  most  of 
them  being  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  square  in  the 
aggregate  outline.  In  front  of  the  two  ranges  of  columns 
down  the  middle  of  the  hall,  are  disposed  the  phyidcal, 
geodesicaly  and  mathematical  instruments,  forming  a  very 
fine  and  complete  collection,  among  which  we  could  not 
fail  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  those  manufactured  in 
England.  At  one  of  the  extremities  of  this  hall  there 
is  a  single  crystal  of  smoky  quartz,  found  near  Eca- 
therineburg,  the  circumference  of  which  is  six  feet  ten 
inches,  and  its  weight  35  poods,  or  1260  pounds.  Each  face 
is  sixteen  inches  wide.  An  equally  extraordinary  specimen 
of  mineral  nature  I  observed  in  one  of  the  many  adjoining 
rooms,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  fossilized  wood  from 
Siberia,  measuring  six  feet  in  circumference,  with  an  inter- 
nal incrustation  of  crystallized  amethysts  within  the  fissures. 

But  the  richest  part  of  the  collection  is  contained  in  a 
small  room  fitted  up  all  round,  as  well  as  in  the  centre, 
with  iron-bound  cases  beautifully  ornamented.  The  cases 
or  cabinets  in  the  middle  of  the  room  contain  a  variety 
of  specimens  of  native  gold,  found  either  in  the  mines  be- 
longing to  Government,  or  in  those  of  private  individuals. 
One  of  them  which  was  discovered  three  feet  and  a  half 
deep  in  the  sand,  weighs  more  than  twenty-four  pounds  of 
the  purest  gold,  and  is  amorphous.  In  a  second  cabinet  there 
is  another  large  collection  of  specimens  of  native  gold,  all 
of  them  amorphous,  and  from  the  sands  of  Perm  and  Oren- 
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boofg,  but  contaiiiiiig  not  one  crystal  amoogst  them  of  that 
meUL  It  may  be  supposed  tliat  Uiese  two  precious  cabinets 
are  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  watched  with  becximin^ 
cmre.  Near  these  pieces  of  gold  there  is  the  largest  specimen, 
I  believe,  of  solid  platioum  in  existence,  from  the  mines  of 
M.  Demidoff^  weighing  ten  pounds.  Several  other  specimens 
of  native  gold,  some  amor{)bous,  others  delightfully  crystal- 
lised, many  exhibiting  the  dendritic  form,  are  here  collected, 
amounting  in  weight  altogether  to  nine  poods,  or  3JJ4  pounds, 
all  of  which  were  found  in  the  gold  sands  of  Siberia.  The 
largest  piece  of  gold  was  obtained  in  March  1826,  from  one 
of  the  richest  mines  of  the  district  of  Zlatooust,  named 
after  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  condescended  to  work  at 
it  with  his  own  hands  while  on  a  viMt  to  it,  immediately 
after  its  discover)^  in  June  18^4.  The  glass  cases  along 
the  dde  of  the  room  exhibit  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Russian  minerals  that  has  been  as  yet  formed  ;  though  it 
will  require  many  years  before  specimens  of  the  whole  mi- 
n^^al  wealth  of  the  empire  can  be  brought  together.  Among 
those  that  attracted  our  notice,  I  was  struck  with  a  colossal 
specimen  of  malachite,  perfectly  unique  of  its  kind,  weigh- 
ing ninety-six  poods,  or  3,456  pounds.  The  common  ave- 
rage price  of  this  beautiful  combination  of  copper  and  car- 
bonic  acid  in  the  St.  Pctersburgh  market,  is  twenty-live 
roubles  the  pound;  so  that  this  specimen,  although  frac- 
tured in  some  parts,  is  worth  86,250  roubles  (ti,750/.  ster- 
ling). A  specimen  of  dioptase,  or  hydrosiliciated  copper, 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  else,  witli  some  beautiful 
crystals  of  native  gold  and  platinum  lying  by  the  &ide  of 
it,  also  excited  my  attention,  as  well  as  a  crystal  of  Zircooe, 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  The  minerals  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  Governments,  and  exct^llent  maps  are  suspended 
within  reach  of  them  to  point  out  the  localities.  It  is  im- 
possible to  offer  to  students  greater  facilities,  or  with  more 
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profusion  to  lay  before  them  temptations  for  attachment 
to  one  of  the  most  alluring  of  the  natural  sciences.  To 
complete  the  whole,  several  beautiful  mahogany  cases  are 
fitted  up  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the  piincipal  rooms, 
containing  specimens  of  every  variety  of  marble,  porphyry, 
granite,  as  well  as  precious  stones,  found  in  different  parts  of 
Russia,  forming  with  the  topographic  illustrations  of  their  lo- 
calities, drawn  on  tables  near  it,  a  most  instructive  collection. 

The  second  division  of  this  establishment  contains  a  series 
of  handsome  and  spacious  apartments,  in  which  are  display- 
ed the  results  of  the  successive  steps  made  by  the  natives  in 
the  application  of  the  riches  with  which  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  them,  to  the  useful  arts ;  and  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  every  species  of  manufacture  connected 
with  mineralogy.  This  collection  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  talents  of  the  country.  It  is  inferior,  in  several  respects, 
to  a  similar  exhibition  which  England  might  produce,  and 
even  to  what  France  and  Germany  in  general,  could  show 
in  many  of  the  departments,  though  not  in  all ;  but  the  ele- 
ments of  perfection  are  every  where  visible,  and  this  inferi- 
ority may  not  last  long.  The  Russians  require  in  these 
matters  an  undivided  and  really  zealous  support  on  the 
part  of  Government,  and  a  degree  of  constancy  and  steady 
perseverance  on  their  own  part,  to  rise  at  no  distant  period 
to  a  level  with  the  most  successful  nations  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  metals. 

Highly  gratified  with  every  thing  we  had  beheld,  we 
considered  that  our  pleasing  task  was  at  an  end,  but  our 
intelligent  and  officious  conductor  explained  to  us,  that 
having  once  seen  the  produce  of  mining,  and  examined 
the  models  representing  its  various  machines,  it  was  im- 
portant that  we  should  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  prac- 
tical manner  in  which  the  art  of  mining,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  mines,  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding 
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strata,  was  iiii|mrtecl  to  the  resident  students  of  the  Eh- 
tablishment.  For  this  purpose,  having  supplied  each  of 
tis  with  a  lighted  taper,  we  followed  him  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  under  the  building,  by  a  tortuous  road,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  a  series  of  mining  chambers^ 
the  walls  of  which  represented,  by  the  aggregation  of  real 
specimensj  the  various  Btratificalions  which  illustrate  ge- 
ology, and  the  metalliferous  veins,  skilfully  arranged.  Here, 
also  we  observed  the  mode  of  sinking  shafts,  of  making 
trenches  and  galleries,  of  cutting  for  the  ore  and  carrying 
it  out  of  the  mine,  the  pumps  employed  to  drain  the 
mine,  and  every  other  utensil,  machine,  or  process  usually 
employed  in  such  operations.  The  extent  of  this  sub- 
terraneous practical  school  is  very  considerable.  I  found 
also  that  it  was  rather  colder  than  was  comfortable,  and 
we  were  very  glad  to  see  daylight  once  more  peep  upon 
us  at  the  termination  of  our  long  peregrination.  Those 
parts  of  geology  and  the  metalliferous  veins  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  most  successfully  represented,  were  the  coal 
formation,  and  the  veins  of  copper,,  and  in  another  place,  of 
gold  in  decomposing  granite. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  resident  stu* 
dents  in  the  establishment.  The  number  of  these  amount 
to  330,  two  hundred  of  whom  pay  a  pension  of  800  roubles 
ai-year;  the  rest  arc  free  Government  places.  They  are 
educated  in  classical  and  every  necessary  preliminary 
bfnnch  of  knowledge,  until  the  proper  age  for  study ijig 
the  art  of  mining.  They  are  subjected  to  a  species  of  mi- 
litary discipline ;  and  whether  at  school  or  out  of  it,  in  the 
refectory  or  the  dormitories,  their  movements  arc  regulated 
by  military  precision  and  subordination,  in  masses,  files, 
or  detachments.  We  observed  many  of  them  drawn  up 
in  their  plain^  uniform,  dark  dress,  as  they  were  about  to 
proceed  from  the  re  creation -room  to  the  different  classes. 
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condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in  St*  Petersburg!!,  is  not 
on  a  level  with  that  of  other  enlightened  countries.  In- 
deed, in  the  6rst  number  of  a  journal  entitled  **  Oukaza- 
telj'*  published  in  that  capital  two  or  three  years  ago,  by 
Professor  Stchegloff,  of  the  University  of  St*  Peter&burgh. 
I  find  it  asserted,  '^  that  in  spite  of  the  means  which  the 
Government  eipploys  to  encourage  scientific  acquirements, 
and  to  make  them  part  of  the  education  of  every  establish- 
ment of  public  instruction  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  gene- 
ral feeling  which  begins  to  prevail  among  tfie  better  classes 
of  scxnety  on  the  importance  of  science,  its  propagation 
among  the  Russians  is  still  slow  and  unsatisfactory."^  A 
recent  English  writer  on  Russian  literature,  seems  to  en- 
tertain a  similar  opinion  on  this  subject.  He  admits  that 
science  has  of  late  advanced  more  than  usual  in  Russia; 
but  he  adds,  ''It  cannot  l>e  denied  that  Russian  men  of 
science  have  been  satisfied  with  watching  its  progress  in 
other  countries,  with  publishing  translations  of  foreign  ele- 
mentary works,  and  that  none  of  their  names  are  attached 
to  any  discoveries/'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  in  geography  and  hydraulics  this  sweeping  as* 
sertion  does  not  with  propriety  apply  ;  inasmuch  as  Russian 
discoveries,  by  sea  and  land ,  and  their  great  proficiency  in 
surveying  and  map-making,  and,  above  all,  their  system  of 
internal  navigation,  place  their  name,  in  those  respects, 
on  a  par  with  the  scientific  men  of  every  other  civilized 
oatiOD. 

Of  the  institutions  connected  with  science  to  be  found 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
undoubtedly  claimsi  a  precwhince  in  our  brief  notice  of 
ttieni*  The  buildings  belonging  to  that  institution  are  «• 
tuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  NeVa,  not  many  yards  from, 
and  on  the  right  of,  tlie  Ijtaai^  bridge,  and  exactly  op|xisite  to 
the  Admirahy*     The  first  building    contain*^   h  Saiie  dc 
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Conference^  and  oilier  spacious  apartments.  The  vestibule 
and  the  great  staircase  have  considerable  merit.  Of  the  ex^ 
terior,  the  reader  will  form  a  tolerable  idea  from  the  en- 
graving here  introduced.  The  octostyle  |X)rtico  in  front 
of  it,  forms  a  very  striking  object  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
A  little  way  beyond  it,  another  large  structure,  of  much 
less  architectural  pretensions,  presents  itself^  and  contains 
the  different  cabinets  and  collections,  as  well  as  the  library 
and  the  printing-offices  of  the  Academy.  From  the  centre 
of  the  latter  bm'lding  rises  the  hexagonal  tower  of  tKe 
Ob&ervatory.  The  pillar  on  the  right  is  one  of  the  rostral 
columns  erected  in  front  of  the  exchange- 

What  Peter  could  not  uccomplish,  Catherine  the  First 
afterwards  completed.  The  Emperor  founded  the  Aca- 
demy in  1724^  and  the  illustrious  widow  inaugurated  it  in 
December  «)f  the  year  following.  The  celebrated  Euler, 
the  two  Bernouilli,  Deli  lie  et  Buyer,  were  culled  to  take 
an  active  part  in  it;  but  not  till  the  new^  plan  of  ope- 
rations drawn  up  in  1747  had  been  made  public,  did  the 
Imperial  Academy  extend  its  researches  to  the  different 
departments  of  natural  history.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  Academy  boasted  of  one  of  those  extraordinary  minds 
which  are  not  unfrequently  seen  to  rise  from  obscurity  and 
the  humblest  stations.  This  was  LomonossofF,  who  after- 
wards became  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  man  of 
science.  Tlie  Itussians  are  naturally  very  proud  of  h\h 
name,  and  the  Academy  erected  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. Catherine  the  Second,  more  than  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors, encouraged  science,  and  fostered  the  interest  of 
the  Academy.  There  was  in  her  time  a  college,  or  higli 
school  attached  to  the  institution,  and  many  of  the  pupils 
were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  by  order  of  the 
Empress,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  vai'ious  branchc8 
of  science,     Euler,  who  had  retired  to  Bedini  was  recalled 
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to  St*  Petersburgh  by  that  Sovereign,  who  be]d  him  in 
great  esteem  ever  after.  Pallas  also,  and  several  of  his 
contemporaries  were  admitted  as  active  members,  and  be- 
came deservedly  great  fa%*aurites  with  the  Empress.  The 
building  containing  the  Saile  des  Conferences^  was  erected 
in  her  reign ;  and  the  MSS,  of  Kepler,  which  had  been 
purchased  at  Frankfort,  together  with  Herschers  tele-  j 
scope,  bought  in  London,  were  presented  by  Catherine  ia 
the  Academy.  Among  the  many  benefactions  received 
from  that  Sovereign,  this  Institution  attaches  the  highest 
value  to  her  autograph  instructions  given  to  the  committee 
whom  she  had  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
empire,  and  which  are  now  in  the  library  of  tlie  Acade- 
my. The  Emperor  Paul  and  his  Empress  also  bestowed 
their  favour  to  the  Academy  in  an  e.*ipecial  manner ;  and 
much  of  the  increasing  character  and  |iopu lari ty  of  that 
institution  is  due  to  the  protection  of  Alexander,  who,  in 
1803,  granted  to  it  a  new  code  of  regulations,  by  which  its 
revenue  was  doubled,  its  privileges  increased,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  extended. 

By  that  code  of  regulations,  very  recently  modified  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  has  extended  its  means  and  i 
increased  its  jx>wer,  the  Academy  is  now  governed*  It 
fixes  the  classes,  as  well  as  the  number  uf  members,  and 
provides  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  the  collec- 
tions. The  members  are  thvidcd  into  honorary  and  cor- 
responding members,  to  which  is  added  a  class  of  "  acade-^ 
micians"  and  their  **  adjoints,**  who  arc  in  fact  the  curators 
of  the  different  collections.  These,  including  the  profes- 
•or  of  astronomy,  have  a  salary,  and  arc  provided  with  a 
house  or  apartments  not  far  from  the  Academy*  The 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  are  subdivided  into 
internal  and  external,  or  national  and  foreign.  The 
diploma  to   all   members  is  granted  in  the  name  of  the 
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Emperor,  and  is  signed  by  the  President  and  the  perpc- 
tual  secretary.  Tire  academidans  wear  a  species  of  uni- 
form, which  consists  of  a  plain  blue  coat,  with  a  red 
collar  and  a  particular  button.  There  are,  as  in  all  other 
societies,  general  and  ordinary  meetings,  at  ail  of  which  the 
"  academicians''*  and  their  ^'  adjotnis''  are  expected  to  be 
present.  The  two  latter  designations  of  members  are  usu- 
ally styled  professors,  who  being  versed  in  some  particular 
branch  of  bcitnce,  have  the  duty  assigned  them  of  taking 
care  of  the  different  objects  connected  with  it  which  the 
Academy  possesses,  and  of  presenting  from  time  to  time 
observations  and  memoirs  upon  them.  The  President  of 
the  Academy  at  present  is  JMonsieur  Ouvaroff,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  \Tell  versed  in  several  branches  of 
knowledge,  an  excellent  Hnguist,  and  with  the  reputation 
of  having  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Greek  authors  than  is  in  general  the  case 
in  Russia,  The  last  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy bears  evidence  of  tins  fact.  In  a  paper  on  the 
ancient  Greek  tragedians j  written  in  the  French  language, 
Monsieur  OuvarolF  has  presented  his  readers  with  a  short 
but  well-digested  view  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  three 
celebrated  contemporaries,  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, and  of  the  character  and  progress  of  tragic  compo- 
sition among  the  Greeks.  He  cultivates  with  great  zeal 
and  assiduity  the  language  of  his  country,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  which  his  efforts  have  been  strenuous  and  unre- 
mitting. His  fortune  is  said  to  be  very  considerable ; 
a  circumstance  by  no  means  of  little  importance  in  quali- 
fying a  person  to  fill  that  office;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  head  of  tlie  general  assembly  of  scientific 
men  in  a  large  capital,  better  represents  the  dignity  and 
the  interests  of  science,  when  lie  unites  wealth  and  elevated 
rank   to  the   many    other    qualifications  which   President 
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Ouvaroff  is  known  to  possess.  The  perpetual  Secretary 
to  the  Academy  is  Mr.  P.  H.  Fuss,  a  distinguished  ma- 
thematician, who  succeeded  his  father  in  that  ofHce  and 
inherited  his  reputation. 

The  Academy  is  divided  into  four  sections ;  the  first 
embraces  the  mathematical,  the  second  the  physical,  the 
third  the  political  sciences,  and  the  fourth  is  especially  des- 
tined to  the  advancement  of  history  and  philology. 

The  services  rendered  to  science  by  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Petersburgh  are  too  well  known  to  call  for 
any  particular  enumeration  of  them.  What  mathemati- 
cian is  ignorant  of  the  prodigious  and  valuable  labours  of 
Euler,  who  on  his  death-bed  declared  that  he  left  a  legacy 
to  the  Academy  of  a  number  of  mathematical  papers  suffi- 
cient to  supply  every  succeeding  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions, with  two  or  three  memoirs  from  his  pen,  for  the 
succeeding  half  century  ?  And  how  strictly  has  his  word 
been  kept !  Upwards  of  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  that  distinguished  individual,  and  the  latest 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  like  all  its 
predecessors,  contains  not  fewer  than  three  papers  by 
him  on  transcendental  mathematics.  The  latter  science 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  success,  to  judge  by  the  publications  that  have 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  Academy  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  its  existence.  The  names  of  Nicolas  and 
Daniel  Bernouilli,  Hermann,  Goldbach,  Krafft  senior,  had 
set  a  most  encouraging  example  to  the  academicians  who 
followed  at  a  later  period,  such  as  Euler  himself,  Nicolas 
Fuss,  Roumofsky,  Gourieff,  Viscovatoff,  and  Collins.  It 
is  from  the  works  of  two  of  these  eminent  persons,  Daniel 
Bernouilli  and  Leonard  Euler,  that  hydrodynamics  ac- 
quired a  becoming  rank  among  the  mathematical  sciences, 
and   assumed  a  new  and  more  important  aspect.     Even 
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the  celebrated  Laplace  acknowledged  tbat  astronomy  had 
derived  great  and  lasting  benefit  from  the  labours  of  the 
St.  Petersburgh  academicians,  and  in  particular  from 
Schubert^s  Theoretical  Treatise  on  that  science.  Dut  it 
is  almoet  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  members  belonging 
to  the  Academy  to  attempt  to  single  out  a  few,  Where 
all  have  exerted  themselves  to  raise  the  character  of  science, 
and  with  it  that  of  the  society  to  which  they  belonged. 
Upwards  of  1200  memoirs,  or  papers  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, written  by  them  and  inserted  in  the  seventy-two 
volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  testify  their  zeal 
and  industry,  and  show  that  no  subject  connected  with 
mathematical  science  can  be  named  that  has  not  been 
illustrated  by  them. 

Geography,  as  I  before  observed^  and  several  branches 
of  natural  philosophy,  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  the  members  of  this  Academy.  Several 
of  the  academicians  undertook  long  and  perilous  voy- 
ages and  travels,  in  order  to  extend  the  former  of  those 
sciences*  to  acquire  more  accurate  notions  of  the  situation 
of  places,  and  to  connect  the  many  errors  which  bad  gradu- 
ally crept  into  a  science  that  requires  so  much  precision. 
Of  the  twelve  astronomers  who  were  sent  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  se- 
veral were  members  of  the  Academy ;  and,  like  another 
academician,  Inokhods«>ff,  who  subsequently  visited  Siberia 
to  determine  the  geographical  positions  of  several  cities, 
had  been  engaged  for  tlieir  respective  tasks,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Academy;  but  that  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  Russia,  has  served  to  ad- 
vance  geography,  and  brought  the  art  of  constructing  maps 
to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  is  the  astronomical 
voyage  of  Wishniewsky,  also  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  Imperial  Academy,  which  lasted  eight  years,  ond  fur- 
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nished  us  with  precise  knowledge  of  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  getigraphicail  poiations,  the  calculations  of  which 
w«pe  deposited  at  the  Imperial  office  of  military  topography. 

The  first  observatkxis  on  the  congelatioo  of  mercury  are 
due  to  Braun,  another  academician.  This  curious  phe- 
DomHion  can  only  be  seen  by  scientific  men,  placed  in 
such  favourable  latitudes  for  that  purpose,  as  Siberia. 
It  was  so  observed  in  January  last  at  Perm,  where  the 
winter  is  said  to  have  been  extremdy  severe  this  year ; 
for,  from  the  Sd  vi  December,  1826,  to  the  SOth  of  Ja- 
nuary*, 1S27,  the  Reaumur  thermometer  constantly  ranged 
between  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  below  xero.  In  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  January  the  mercury  froze;  the 
spirit  thermometer  marked  from  thirty-five  to  forty  d^rees 
of  cold ;  and  the  experiment  of  freezing  mercury  was  per- 
formed by  several  persons,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
reduce  it  into  thin  sheets  by  hammering.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  so  interesting  an  experiment  had  not 
occurred  in  that  country  since  the  winter  of  1811.  An 
account  of  the  present  experiments  was  received  at  the 
Imperial  Academy,  and  found  its  way  into  the  public  jour- 
nals. One  of  Braun's  Ci^\igues,  Richmann,  f^  a  victim 
to  the  first  experiments  ever  made  on  the  electricity  of 
thunder-clouds,  by  nn^ans  of  kites ;  and  the  discoveries  in 
magnetism  and  electricity,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  a 
microsco|^cal  telescope  by  .Cpinus,  have  justly  placed  the 
latter  ai^demician  among  the  most  celebrated  natural 
philoso|Aers. 

These  an*  a  few  of  the  services  rendered  to  physical 
science  by  the  St.  Petersburgh  academicians.  With  respect 
to  chemistry,  it  would  lie  alrotvfit  an  act  i>f  ^upererogutioo 
in  a  country  so  eminently  ven^^xl  in  chemical  hterature  as 
England,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  many  interesting  detaiU 
which  the  consideration  of  the   labours   of  thoee   acade- 

ians  abundantly  supply.     They  have  not,  it  is  true. 
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iltstinguislied  themselves  by  any  of  those  very  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which  mark  the  chemical  eras  of  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany ;  ndther  have  they  published  any 
very  important  elementary  treatise  on  that  science;  but  m 
several  of  its  departments,  they  have  exhibited  much  saga* 
city,  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  its  useful  applica- 
tians.  Lowltz,  who  ascertained  the  antiseptic  powers  of 
charcoal ;  and  Kirch hofF,  by  whom  a  process  was  invented 
for  converting  potato  flour  into  sugar,  are  names  perfectly 
familiar  to  English  chemists ;  not  to  mentTon  many  others 
who  have  equally  deserved  the  consideration  of  Conlinental 
chemists. 

lo  natural  hiBtory,  the  St.  Petersburgh  academicians 
of  former  days,  scarcely  yield  the  pahn  to  the  scientific 
men  of  any  other  country.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Gmelin, 
FallaSj  Lepekine,  Falk,  and  Gcorgl,  and  the  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  by  those  naturalists  to  the  various  branches 
of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy  ?  The  academical 
expeditions  of  those  able  men  have  made  Russia  and 
its  numerous  productions  better  known  than  deeds  of 
arms  could  have  done  and  have  suggested  improvements 
from  which  the  Empire  has  not  been  long  in  deriving  in* 
finite  advantage.  In  human  as  well  as  comparative  ana- 
tomy, the  academicians  Duvernois,  Wild,  Wolff,  Zagorsk y, 
and  lately  Pander — in  botany ,  Boxbaum,  the  author  of 
the  Centuria^  Gmelin,  who  wrote  the  Flora  of  Siberia, 
Giildenstadt,  to  whose  exertions  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Caucasian  Flora,  with  Rudolph,  Snielovsky,  and  Trinius — 
in  mineralogy,  Laxmann,  Ferber,  F*  B,  Hermann,  and 
Severgutne,  have,  by  their  writings^  more  than  sufficiently 
made  good  the  claim  of  the  academicians  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh to  an  honourable  rank  among  those  who  have, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
in  the  cultivation  of  natural  science. 
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Nor  were  the  labours  which  gained  them  such  well- 
merited  reputatiou^  unattended  by  many  perils ;  on  the  con*^ 
traiy,  several  of  the  most  zealous  and  industrious  among 
them  have  either  forfeited  their  lives  or  their  liberties,  or 
otherwise  encountered  appalling  dangers  in  pursuit  of  their 
favourite  objects.  Thus  Lowitz  the  father  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cossacks  of  Tougatcheff;  Gmelin,  junior,  died  in 
captinty ;  and  GUldenstadt,  already  a  prisoner  of  the  same 
chieftain,  Ousmey  Khan  of  the  Lesghiens,  owed  his  liberty 
to  a  Russian  corps  sent  to  deliver  him  by  General  Medem. 
Tchernoi  also  die<l  a  captive  of  the  Kirhuisians,  and  his 
watrh-maker,  Arnold,  ransomed  himself  after  several  years 
imprisonment.  Nor  were  of  Falk  and  Redofsky  more  for- 
tunate: these  two  academicians  died  from  extenuation 
after  the  fatigues  of  long  and  disastrous  journeys. 

But  the  Academy  of  St,  Petersburgh  is  justly  proud  of 
another  branch  of  scientific  investigation,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  it  has  been  mainly  instrumental,  namely, 
that  connected  with  navigation.  I  allude  to  the  great  voy* 
ages  of  discovery  and  instruction,  which  have  been  under* 
taken  from  time  to  time  at  its  suggestion,  and  always  with 
its  concurrence,  in  almost  every  succeeding  reign  since  the 
glorious  days  of  Peter.  The  results  have  been  made  known 
to  the  scientific  world,  and  have  almost  become  a  part  of 
the  common  property  of  Europe.  They  form  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  records  of  tl»e  scicntiBc  history  of  Russia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  will  not  fail  to  read  with  interest  the 
geoend  collection  of  ttie  oeveral  voyages  alluded  to,  lately 
preparing  fur  publication  in  the  Russian  language,  at  the 
suggestion  of  M<insicur  Ouvaroff,  President  of  the  Academy. 
The  more  recent  of  tliosc  voyages  by  Oseretskophy,  Zouieflp 
Redofsky,  Adams  the  discoverer  of  the  mammoth,  and  the 
)  of  the  two  naturalists  who  jKoompaoied  AdmirmI 
lern,  Tilcsius  and  Langfidorff,  have  secured  to  the 
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Russians  the  character  of  able,  persevering,  and  successful 
navigators.  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  performed 
by  the  Russians  did  not  take  place  until  1803,  under  the 
reign  of  Alexander* 

Nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  Academicians  Ijeen  less 
praifeewortliy  in  regard  to  their  own  National  History  and 
Philology,  Nutuisniatics  and  Russian  antiqnittes.  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics.  The  distinguished  names  of 
KfihJer,  Grafe,  Fnihn,  Miiller,  and  Fischer,  bear  suffi- 
cient testimony  of  the  extent  and  int'Ht  of  the  different 
memoirs  on  those  interesting  subjects,  inaTted  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  Academy,  or  printed  separately.  With-  re* 
gard  to  the  two  last-mentioned  departments  of  Moral 
Sciences,  they  are  as  yet  too  much  in  their  infancy  in  all 
parts  of  civilized  Europe,  and  still  more  so  in  Russia,  (where 
they  have  only  been  cultivated  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  that  even  in  an  imperfect  manner),  to  have  given  rise 
to  any  production  or  result  of  great  importance ;  neverthe- 
less, there  have  been,  and  still  are  among  the  members  of 
the  Academy,  those  who  have  cultivated  either  the  one  or  the 
other  witli  assiduity,  and  have  laid  ihe  foundation,  both  by 
their  example  and  personal  exertions,  fijr  more  ample  and 
important  researches.  Storch,  known  for  several  works  of 
merit,  is  the  academician  who  most  enjoys  the  reputatiou  of 
an  able  writer  on  Political  Economy*  Hi?*  la^it  production 
on  that  subject  has  been  well  received  in  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands;  and  as  far  as  a  science  witli- 
out  a  basis  can  admit  of  demonstration,  that  work  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  having  approached  very  nearly  to 
that  desirable  consummation.  Another  of  tlie  living  Aca- 
demicians, Hermann,  claims  the  merit  of  having  established 
a  new  theory  of  statistics  consistent  with  the  actual  state  of 
Political  Sciences  and  founded  on  a  large  numlver  of  facts 
sufficiently  established. 
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In  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  or  Transactions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy,  being  the  9th  and  10th  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  great  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  favourite 
branch  of  knowledge.  Storch,  indeed,  has  in  his  Memoirs 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1.  In  what  ntanner 
nations  become  rich  by  employing  their  superfluous  reve- 
nue. 2.  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situatinji,  produced  a  nom- 
ber  of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed  ;  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attached  to  it,  tliese  records  are  considered  of 
much  value*  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Institution,  was  the  opportu- 
nity  afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  obfierv* 
ing  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  when  not  fewer 
than  twelve  of  them  were  dispatclK^l  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe  to  watch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repetition 
of  which  will  only  fx;cur  again  in  1874.  It  was  on  that 
memorable  occasion  that  astronomers  were  able  to  deter- 
mine with  more  precision  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  together  with  several 
other  important  calculations  connected  with  our  planetary 
aystem*  A  faithful  record  of  meteorological  phenome- 
na  is  kq)t  at  tlie  Observatory,  and  in  the  hist  volume  of 
the  Memoirs,  two  reports  of  this  nature  will  be  found, 
by  Monsieur  Petroff,  giving  an  account  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  years  1819  and  20,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  another  place.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  Uie  Observatory,  beyond  what 
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is  to  be  met  with  in  every  other  establishment  of  the  same 
class.  All  the  most  modem  and  improved  instruments  are 
to  be  seen  in  it^  many  of  which  are  of  English  construc- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a  small  library  of  astrooomical  bcioks 
belonging  to  it.  This  building  of  stone,  which  had  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Prascovie  Fe- 
odorovna,  suffered  considerably  from  a  fire  whicli  happened 
in  1747,  but  was  some  time  afterwards  restored  to  its 
present  state.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy,  I 
must  beg  permission  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  the  Gottorp  Globe,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
oilier  travellers.  I  proceeded  to  view  this  much-talked-of 
gigantic  instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  without 
experiencing  some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  ex  tensive  commer- 
cial buildings  that  are  in  progress  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  our  guide  not  knowing  precisely  the  right 
entrance  into  the  establishment  in  which  the  globe  is  kept. 
I  had  to  wade  through  a  couple  of  feet  of  undisturbed  snow, 
by  which  the  solitary  building  was  surrounded,  and  having 
mounted  several  steps,  found  a  crazy  glass-door  shut,  which 
gave  way  to  the  slightest  effort.  Within  this  wooden 
chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced  from  its  right  position  on 
the  standi  much  neglected,  and  in  several  parts  damaged : 
the  endless  screw  beneath  the  table,  by  which  the  globe 
could  formerly  be  turned,  so  as  to  represent  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  perform 
its  function.  The  surface  of  this  hollow  gloloe,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  fourteen  feet,  represents  the  earth ,  with 
a  square  opening  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  one  person 
at  a  time  to  enter  it-  The  inner  surface  delineates  the 
planets  and  constellations,  and  there  is  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  with  circular  seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  may 
contemplate,  by  the  movement  of  the  circumference  around 
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In  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  JVIemoirs  or  Transactions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy,  being  the  9th  and  10th  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  great  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  favourite 
branch  of  knowledge.  Storch,  indeed^  lias  in  his  Memoirs 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1.  In  what  manner 
nations  become  rich  by  employing  their  superfluous  reve- 
nue. ^.  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue* 

The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed ;  and* 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attached  to  it,  these  records  are  considered  of 
much  value*  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Institution,  was  the  opportu* 
nity  afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  when  not  fewer 
ihan  twelve  of  them  were  dispatched  to  different  parts  of 
the  glot>e  to  watch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repetition 
of  which  will  on\y  occur  again  in  1874.  It  was  on  that 
memorable  occasion  that  astronomers  were  able  to  deter- 
minc  with  more  precision  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  together  with  several 
other  important  calculations  connected  with  our  planetary 
pyslem.  A  faithful  record  of  meteorological  phenome- 
na IS  kept  at  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  bst  volume  of 
the  Memoirs,  two  ref>orts  of  this  nature  will  be  found, 
by  Mon^eur  Petruff*,  giving  an  account  of  the  meteorolo* 
gicftl  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  years  1819  and  20,  of  1 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  another  place.  There  ii 
nothtni^  very  remarkable  in  the  Observatory,  beyond 
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is  to  be  met  with  in  every  other  establishment  of  the  same 
class.     All  the  most  modern  and  improved  instruments  are 
to  be  seen  in  it,  many  of  which  are  of  English  construc- 
tion ;  mid  there  is  a   small  Hhrary  of  astronomical  books 
belonging  to  it.     This  building  of  stone,  which  had  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Prascovie  Fe- 
odorovna,  suffered  considerably  from  a  fire  which  happened 
in   1747,    but   was   some    time  afterwards  restored  to  its 
present  state.     Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy,  I 
must  beg  permission  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  tlie  subject 
of  the  Got  tor  p  Globe,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
-other  travellers.     I  proceeded  to  view  this  much-talked-of 
gigantic  instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  without 
experiencing  some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  ex  tensive  commer- 
cial buildings  that  are  in  progress  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  our  guide  not  knowing  precisely  the  right 
entrance  into  the  estabtishment  in  which  the  globe  is  kept, 
I  had  to  wade  through  a  couple  of  feet  of  undisturbed  snow, 
by  which  the  solitary  building  was  surrounded,  and  having 
mounted  several  steps,  found  a  crazy  glass-door  shut,  which 
gave  way  to   the   slightest   effort.      Within    this  wooden 
chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced  from  its  right  position  on 
(he  stand,  much  neglected,  and  in  several  parts  damaged: 
the  endless   screw  beneath   the   table,  by  which  the  globe 
could  formerly  be  turned,  so  as  to  represent  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  btxiies,  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  perform 
its  function.      The  surface  of  this  hollow  globe,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  fourteen  feet,  represents  the  eartli,  with 
a  square  opening  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  one  person 
at  a  time  to  enter  it.     The  inner  surface  delineates  the 
planets  and  constellations,  and  there  is  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  with  circular  seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  may 
contemplate,  by  tlie  movement  of  the  circumference  a  rout  id 
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In  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  or  Transactions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy,  being  the  9th  and  10th  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  great  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  favourite 
branch  of  knowledge.  Storch,  indeed,  has  in  his  Memoirs 
entered  Into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1.  In  what  manner 
nations  become  rich  by  employing  their  sujjerflnous  reve- 
nue. S.  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed  ;  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attached  to  it,  these  records  are  considered  of 
much  value*  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Institution,  was  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  when  not  fewer 
than  tweh'e  of  them  were  dispatched  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe  to  w^atch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repctitiott 
of  which  will  only  i>ccur  again  in  1874.  It  was  on  that 
memorable  occasion  that  astruntnners  were  able  to  deter- 
mine with  more  precision  than  they  hod  hitherto  done,  tlie 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  together  with  several 
other  important  calculations  cocinected  witli  our  planetary 
lystenu  A  faithful  record  of  meteorological  phenome- 
na is  kept  at  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Memoirs,  two  re|)orts  of  this  nature  will  be  found, 
by  Monsieur  Fctroff,  giving  an  account  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  years  1819  and  SO,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  another  phice.  There  ii 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  Observatory,  beyond  what 
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h  to  be  mel  with  in  every  other  establishment  of  the  same 
class.  All  the  most  modern  nnd  improved  instruments  are 
to  be  seen  in  it,  many  of  which  are  of  English  construc- 
tion ;  and  tliere  is  a  small  library  of  astronomical  books 
belonging  to  it.  This  building  of  stone,  which  had  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Prascovie  Fe- 
odorovna,  suffered  considerably  from  a  Kre  whieli  happened 
in  1747,  but  was  some  time  afterwards  restored  to  its 
present  state.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy,  I 
must  beg  permission  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  the  Gottorp  Globe,  of  which  so  m  uch  has  been  said  by 
•other  travellers.  I  proceeded  to  view  this  much-talked-of 
gigantic  instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  witliout 
experiencing  some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  ex  tensive  commer- 
cial buildings  tliat  are  in  progress  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  our  guide  not  knowing  precisely  the  right 
entrance  into  the  establishment  in  which  the  globe  is  kept. 
I  had  to  wade  through  a  couple  of  feet  of  undisturbed  snow, 
by  which  the  solitary  building  was  surrounded,  and  liaving 
mounted  several  steps,  found  a  crazy  glass-door  shut,  which 
gave  way  to  the  slightest  effort.  Within  this  woixlen 
chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced  from  its  right  position  on 
the  stand,  much  neglected,  and  in  several  parts  damaged  : 
the  endless  screw  beneath  the  table,  by  which  the  globe 
could  forme riy  be  turned,  so  as  to  represent  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  btxlies,  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  perform 
its  function.  The  surface  of  this  hollow  globe,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  fourteen  feet,  represents  the  earth,  with 
a  square  opening  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  one  person 
at  a  time  to  enter  it.  The  inner  surface  delineates  the 
planets  and  constellations,  and  there  is  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  with  circular  seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  may 
contemplate,  by  the  movement  of  the  circumference  around 
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In  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  or  Transactions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy,  being  the  9th  and  10th  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  great  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  favourite 
branch  of  knowledge.  Storch,  indeed,  has  in  his  Memoirs 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1.  In  what  manner 
nations  become  ricli  by  employing  tlieir  su})ertiuous  reve- 
nue. 2.  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  proiluced  a  num- 
ber of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed  ;  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attached  to  it,  these  records  are  considered  of 
much  value.  The  most  remarkable  event,  liowever,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Institution,  was  the  opiiortu- 
nity  afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  when  not  fewer 
than  twelve  of  them  were  dispatclied  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe  to  watch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repetition 
of  which  will  only  occur  again  in  187-1'.  It  was  on  that 
memorable  occasion  that  astronomers  were  able  to  deter- 
mine with  more  precision  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  together  with  several 
otiier  im{K)rtant  calculations  connected  with  our  planetary 
system.  A  faithful  record  of  meteorological  phenome- 
na is  kept  at  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Memoirs,  two  reports  of  this  nature  will  be  found, 
by  Monsieur  Petroff,  giving  an  account  of  the  meteorolo- 
gicjU  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  years  1819  and  20,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  another  place.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  Observatory,  beyond  what 
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is  to  be  met  with  in  every  other  establishment  of  the  same 
class.     All  the  most  modem  and  improved  instruments  are 
to  be  seen  in  it,  many  of  which  are  of  Englisli  construc- 
tion J  and  there  is  a  small  library  of  astronomical  books 
belonging  to  it.     This  buildin|^  of  stone,  which  had  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Prascovie  Fe- 
odorovna,  suffered  considerably  from  a  tire  wlu'ch  happened 
in   1747,   but   was   some   time  afterwards  restored  to  its 
present  state.     Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy,  I 
nrust  beg  jjermission  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  the  Got  tor  p  Globe,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
^ther  travellers.     1  proceeded  to  view  this  much-talked-of 
gigantic  instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  without 
experiencing  some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  ex  tensive  commer- 
cial buildings  that  are  in  progress  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  our  guide   not  knowing  precisely  the  riglii 
entrance  into  the  cstabhshment  in  which  the  globe  is  kept, 
I  had  to  wade  through  a  couple  of  feet  of  undisturbed  snow, 
by  which  the  soUtary  building  was  surrounded,  and  having 
mounted  several  steps,  found  a  crazy  glass-door  shut,  which 
gave  way  to   the    slightest   effort.      Within    this  wooden 
chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced  from  its  right  position  on 
the  stand,  much  neglected,  and  in  several  parts  damaged  : 
the  endless  screw  beneath   the   table,  by  which  the  g!obe 
could  formerly  be  turned,  so  as  to  represent  the  moverueufs 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  perform 
its  function.      The  surface  of  this  hollow  globe,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  fourteen  feet,  represents  the  earth,  with 
a  sc^uare  opening  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  one  person 
at  a  time  to  enter  it.     The  inner  surface  delineates  the 
planets  and  constellations,  and  there  is  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  with  circular  seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  may 
contemplate,  by  the  movement  of  the  circumference  around 
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Id  the  last  two  vol  nines  of  the  Memoirs  or  Transactions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy >  being  the  9th  and  10th  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  great  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  favourite 
branch  of  knowledge,  Storch,  indeed,  has  in  his  Memoirs 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1.  In  what  manner 
nations  become  rich  by  employing  their  superfluous  reve- 
nue. 2*  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed  ;  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attached  to  it,  tliese  records  are  considered  of 
much  value.  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Institution,  was  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  observ* 
ing  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  when  not  fewer 
than  twelve  of  them  were  dispatched  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe  to  watch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repetition 
of  which  will  only  occur  again  in  1874.  It  was  on  that 
memorable  occasion  that  astronomers  were  able  lo  deter- 
inioe  with  more  precision  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  the 
dialaiice  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  together  with  several 
other  important  calculations  connected  witli  our  planetary 
fiy litem.  A  faithful  record  of  meteorological  phenome- 
na is  kept  at  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Memoirs,  two  re|>orts  of  this  nature  will  be  found, 
by  Monsieur  Petroff,  giving  an  account  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical state  nf  the  atmosphere  in  the  years  1819  and  90,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  another  place.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  Observatory,  beyond  what 
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is  to  be  met  with  in  every  other  establishment  of  the  same 
class.     All  the  most  niodcrii  and  improved  instruments  are 
to  be  seen  in  it,  many  of  which  are  of  English  construc- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a   small  library  of  astronomical  books 
belonging  to  it.     This  building  of  stone,  which  had  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Praf^ovie  Fe- 
odorovna,  suffered  considerably  from  a  fire  wliich  happened 
in  1747,    but   was   some    time  afterwards  restored  to  its 
present  state.     Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy^  I 
must  beg  permission  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  the  Gottorp  Globe,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
-other  travellers,     I  proceeded  to  view  this  much-talked-of 
gigantic  instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  without 
experiencing  some  difficuUies,owing  to  the  ex  tensive  commer- 
cial buildings  that  are  in  progress  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  our  guide  not  knowing  precisely  the  right 
entrance  into  the  establishment  in  which  the  globe  is  kept. 
I  had  to  wade  through  a  couple  of  feet  of  undisturbetl  snow, 
by  which  the  solitary  building  was  surrounded,  and  having 
mounted  several  steps,  found  a  crazy  glass-door  shut,  which 
gave  way  to   the   slightest    effort.      Within    this  wooden 
chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced  from  its  right  position  on 
the  stand,  much  neglected,  and  in  several  parts  damaged  : 
the  endless   screw  beneath   the   table,  by  which  the  globe 
could  formerly  be  turned,  so  as  to  represent  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  btxlies,  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  perfonti 
its  function.      The  surface  of  this  hollow  globe,  the  di» 
ameter  of  which  is  fourteen  feet,  represents  the  earth,  with 
a  square  opening  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  one  person 
at  a  time  to  enter  it.     The  inner  surface  delineates  the 
planets  and  constellations,  and  there  is  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  with  circular  seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  may 
contemplate,  by  the  movement  of  the  circumference  around 
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In  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  or  Transactions 
of  the  laiperial  Academy,  being  the  9th  and  10th  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  ffreat  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  favourite 
branch  of  knowledge.  Storch,  indeed,  has  in  his  Memoirs 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1,  In  what  manner 
nations  become  rich  by  employing  their  superfluous  reve- 
nue* 2.  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed  ;  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attached  to  it,  these  records  are  considered  of 
much  value.  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Institution,  was  the  opportu* 
nity  afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sohtr  disc,  when  not  fewer 
than  twelve  of  them  were  dispatched  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe  to  watch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repetition 
of  which  will  only  occur  again  in  1874.  It  was  on  that 
memorable  occasion  that  astronomers  were  able  to  deter- 
mine with  more  precision  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  together  with  several 
other  important  calculations  connected  with  our  planetary 
system*  A  faithful  record  of  meteorological  phenome- 
na 18  kept  at  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  last  volume  af 
the  Memoirs,  two  reports  of  this  nature  will  be  found, 
by  Monsieur  Petroff",  giving  an  account  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical state  of  ttie  atmosphere  in  the  years  1H19  and  ^D,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  another  place*  There  is 
nothing  very  remartuible  in  the  Observatory,  beyond  what 
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is  to  be  met  with  in  every  other  establishment  of  the  same 
class.     All  the  most  modem  and  improved  instruments  are 
to  be  seen  in  it,  many  of  which  are  of  English  construc- 
tion ;  ami  there  is  a  small  hbrary  of  astronomical   books 
belonging  to  it-     This  building  of  stone,  which  had  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Prascovie  Fe- 
odorovna,  suffered  considerably  from  a  tire  whicli  happened 
in  1747,    but   was  some   time  afterwards  restored  to  its 
present  state.     Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy,  I 
must  beg  permission  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  the  Gottorp  Globe,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
-other  travellers.     I  proceeded  to  view  this  much-talked-of 
gigantic  instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  without 
experiencing  some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  ex  tensive  commer- 
cial buildings  that  are  in  progress  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  our  guide  not  knowing  precisely  the  right 
entrance  into  the  estabhshment  in  which  the  globe  is  kept- 
I  had  to  wade  through  a  couple  of  feet  of  undisturbed  snow, 
by  which  the  solitary  building  was  surrounded,  and  having 
mounted  several  steps,  found  a  crazy  glass-door  shut,  which 
gave  way  to   the    slightest   effort.      Within    this  wooden 
chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced  from  its  right  position  on 
the  stand,  much  neglected,  and  in  several  parts  damaged  : 
the  endless   screw  beneath   the   table,  by  which  the  globe 
could  formerly  be  turned,  so  as  to  represent  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  btxlies,  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  perform 
its  function*      The   surface  of  this  hollow  globe,   the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  fourteen  feet,  represents  the  earth,  with 
a  square  opening  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  one  person 
at  a  time  to  enter  it.     The  inner  surface  delineates  the 
planets  and  constellations,  and  there  is  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  with  circular  seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  may 
contemplate,  by  the  movement  of  the  circumference  around 
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In  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  or  Transactions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy,  being  the  9th  and  10th  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  great  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  favourite 
branch  of  knowledge.  Storch,  indeed,  has  in  his  Memoirs 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1.  In  what  manner 
nations  become  rich  by  employing  their  sujierHuous  reve- 
nue. 2.  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue* 

The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  produced  a  num- 
ber  of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed  ;  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attachetl  to  it,  these  records  are  considered  of 
much  value.  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Institution,  was  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  obsenr* 
ing  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  when  not  fewer 
llian  twelve  of  them  were  dispatched  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe  to  watch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repetitioti 
of  which  will  only  occur  again  in  1874.  It  was  on  thai 
memorable  occasion  that  astronomers  were  able  to  deter- 
mine with  more  precision  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  together  with  several 
other  important  calculations  connected  with  our  planetary 
system*  A  faithful  record  of  meteorological  phenome- 
na is  kept  at  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Memoirs,  two  reports  of  this  nature  will  be  found, 
by  Monnieur  IVtroff,  giving  an  account  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical state  of  the  attnosphere  in  the  years  1819  and  20,  of 
which  1  have  availed  myself  in  another  place.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  Observatory,  beyond  what 
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is  to  be  met  with  in  every  other  establishment  of  the  same 
class.     All  the  most  modem  and  imp  roved  instruments  are 
to  be  seen  in  it»  many  of  which  are  of  English  e^^nst ruc- 
tion ;  and   tliere  is  a  small  library  of  astronomical   books 
belonging  to  it.     This  building  of  stone,  which  had  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Prascovie  Fe- 
odorovna,  suffered  considerably  from  a  tire  whieli  happened 
in   1747,   but   was   some    time  afterwards  restored  to  its 
present  state.     Before  quittiDg  the  subject  of  astronomy,  I 
must  beg  permission  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  the  Gottorp  Globe,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
-other  travellers.     I  proceeded  to  view  this  much-talked-of 
gigantic  instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  without 
experiencing  some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  ex  tensive  commer- 
cial buildings  that  are  in  progress  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  our  guide   not  knowing  precisely  the  right 
entrance  into  the  establishment  in  which  the  globe  is  kept. 
1  had  to  wade  through  a  couple  of  feet  of  undistu  rbed  snow, 
by  which  the  solitary  building  was  surrounded,  and  having 
mounted  several  steps,  found  a  crazy  glass-door  shut,  which 
gave  way  to   the    slightest   effort.      Within    tliis  wooden 
chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced  from  its  riglit  position  on 
the  stand,  much  neglected,  and  in  several  parts  damaged  : 
the  endless  screw  beneath   the   table,  by  which  the  globe 
could  formerly  be  turned,  so  as  to  represent  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  perform 
its  function.      The   surface  of  this  hollow  globe,   the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  fourteen  feet,  represents  the  earth,  with 
a  square  opening  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  one  person 
at  a  time  to  enter  it.     The  inner  surface  delineates  the 
planets  and  constellations,  and  there  is  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  with  circular  scats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  may 
contemplate,  by  tlic  movement  of  the  circumference  around 
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The  teachers,  the  superintendents,  and  assistants,  are  all 
military  officers  belonging  to  the  Mining-Engineer  corps, 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  profound  knowledge  of  the 
principal  as  well  as  the  collateral  sciences  connected  with 
their  department. 

If  there  be  any  fault  to  find  in  this  Institution,  it  is  in 
the  superfluous  degree  of  finery  about  every  part  of  the 
domestic  establishment  of  the  young  people,  particularly 
in  the  article  of  bedding,  both  in  the  Dormitories  and  the 
Infirmary,  in  both  which  places  each  boy  is  provided 
with  two  down  pillows,  the  bright  white  cases  of  which 
are  enlivened  by  an  inner  covering,  couleur  de  rose,  and 
fastened  by  gay  ribbons.  What  end  can  such  superfluities 
answer  ?  The  young  Mining  officer,  on  joining  the  army, 
is  pretty  certain  of  not  sleeping  on  roses,  and  why  have 
them  now  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  this,  to  state  that 
every  part  of  the  internal  arrangement,  the  appearance  of 
great  cleanliness,  and  the  air  of  comfort  visible  throughout 
the  establishment,  are  such  as  must  satisfy  the  most  scru- 
pulous father  of  a  favourite  child.  There  are  two  Infir- 
maries attached  to  the  Institution,  the  one  for  the  young 
gentlemen,  the  other  for  the  servants.  The  former  consists 
of  several  rooms  with  two  or  at  most  three  beds  in  each, 
and  kept  with  a  degree  of  magnificence  scarcely  required 
in  such  a  place.  However,  better  so,  than  in  the  opposite 
extreme. 

The  Corps  des  Mines  publishes  a  journal,  which  is 
written  in  French,  and  includes  much  interesting  informa- 
tion. Among  the  many  important  official  reports  which 
it  contains,  that  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the  Gold  and 
Platina  Mines  is  not  the  least  curious : — 
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The  produce  for  the  first  half-year  of  1827,  stood  thos  :— 

CROWN  GOLD-MINES, 

Ekstherinebur^                    .     IJ  ponds  ...  lb.  31  zolot  , 
Pieces  of  oative  gold        .     .„ i    —  92 73  p. 

Zlatoousk      .        ,        .  39  22  —  52  

In  eryBtals  and  native  gold  *..   <i  —  77  

Gorobkhodate  .         ,     ...   ti  —  2(j  

Bohodoflf  5  —  H  


Total     4S  pds.      3  lb.  34  zolo.  75  p. 
Or,  27,66  J  oz.  value  104^892/*  steriiiig. 


PRIVATE  MINES. 

Of  Vtrkh'lfufetsk  Wlong^ing  to  Mon- 
sieur YakovIeflT^  Cornet  in  the 
Guards  .        ,        .        .        . 

Of  Neviansk,  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  Monsieur  YakovleflTa  father 
f  NijneTabikkij  belong^ing  to  Mon- 
sieur Demidoff        .... 

Of  Kyehtyme  and  K«Lsline>  belonging 
to  the  heirs  of  the  merchant  Ras- 
torgouyeff       .         ,         .         .         .     19 

From  seven  other  mines  belonging  to 
other  individuakj  among  whom  are 
tlie  Countess  Strog<moff  and  the 
Countess  Schouvalof      .        «         .12 


21  pouds     G  lb.  70  zolot 


14 


24 


15  —  «7- 


22  —      1 


93  —  83 


34  —  18 


Total     92     pdfl,    24  lb.  73  za. 
Or,  53,360  ojfi.  value  20'J,323/^  sterling. 
General  total  of  the  produce  for  the  6 i*st  half-year^  tS27, 81/024  oz. 
value  307^2 U/.  sterling. 

Since  ray  return  to  England,  I  have  been  favoured  with 
the  Report  of  the  produce  of  the  Gold  Mines  belonging 
to  the  Crown  and  private  ludividLials,  for  the  second  half- 
year  of  1827,  which  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
81,360  oz.  value,  309,168/.  sterling;  making  a  general 
total  of  value,  in  money,  for  the   whole  year,  (the  oz.  of 
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them,  the  tiiutations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  material  of 
which  the  globe  is  made  is  uochI,  and  the  n»anner  in  which 
the  terrestrial  as  well  as  the  eeleBtial  objects  are  represented 
on  its  exterior  and  interior  surfaces,  Is  not  cretli table  to 
the  artist.  On  the  whole,  the  affair  may  be  considered  as  a 
mere  concetto^  or  bizzaria :  nor  do  I  wonder  at  the  state  of 
neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  scM>ner  it  h  removed 
altogether,  the  better :  it  can  never  be  looked  upm  either 
as  an  object  of  curiosity,  or  one  of  instruction.  In  point  of 
execution  and  utility,  the  two  globes,  cele^^tial  and  terres- 
trialj  bclonr^ing  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  constructed 
by  Coronellij  are  infinitely  superior.  They  are,  indeed, 
smaller  in  diameter  by  two  feet ;  but  the  reprcM  ntation 
of  the  chMerent  objects  on  them  is  much  more  accurate,  and 
more  ably  finished.  The  original  Gottorp  globe  was  made 
of  copper,  and  was  kept  in  the  tower  of  the  Observatory,  but 
having  been  nearly  consumed  during  the  great  tire  of  1747, 
the  present  one  was  substituted,  and  removed  to  its  preseut 
situation, 

I  devoteil  an  entire  morning,  and  part  i^f  two  others,  to 
Tisit  and  examine  the  various  coll  ecti  cms  he  longing  to  the 
Academy.  It  had  been  agreed  that  I  should  have  tlie  honour 
to  accompany  the  President  for  that  puriKise,  hut  his  state 
of  heahh  not  jjerntitting  him  to  encounter  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  I  resolved  to  go  alone.  On  one  occasion,  how* 
ever,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  he  escorted  hy  Professor 
Grafe,  whose  name  I  have  already  intr<Khiced  to  the  notice 
of  my  readers,  as  Curator  of  the  Numismatic  Collection,  to 
which  1  may  now  add,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Museum. 

The  numl>er  of  rooms  through  Hhieh  I  had  to  pas^s  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  n<il  heated,  niiiile  it  it  task  of 
some  hazard  tt»  pace  them  wiili  rUie  deliljeration,  for  the 
puqx>se  of  examining  with  proper  attention  the  many  ob- 
jects which  presented  themselves  to  ray  notice*     The  apart- 
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mentfl  are  principally  on  the  gruuod  and  first  stories,  and 
under  one  roof  arc  found  tli^  following  collections  : — 

A*  The  Zoological  Museum,  under  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Oaerctskofsky  (since  dead),  SevastianofF,  and 
Pander. 

B,  The  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy. 

C.  The  Collection  of  d  net!  Plants. 

D,  The  Asiatic  Museum, 

E,  The  Collection  of  Ancient  Medals  and  Coins* 

F.  The  three  Cabinets  of  Asiatic,  Kubsian,  and  Mo- 

dern Medals. 

G.  The  Cabinet  of  Curiosities^   together  with   n  co- 

pious and  well-appointed  IJbrary. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  witli  such  inexhaustible 
mines  of  riciieF,,  in  every  department  of  scientific  knowledge, 
many  of  which  are  perfectly  unicpie,  and  only  to  be  found 
in  this  place,  means  are  not  adopted,  congenial  with  the 
original  intentions  of  the  Great  Founder  of  Science  in  St. 
Petcrsburgh,  for  keepings  during  the  winter  season,  the 
whole  range  of  apartments  in  such  a  state  of  ventilation 
and  degree  of  warmth,  that  they  may  be  thrown  open  gene- 
rally to  the  public  twice  a-week,  for  several  Iiours,  and  on 
ail  other  days,  Sunday  excepted,  to  the  students,  or  to  those 
who  have  any  particular  object  of  research  to  pursue  in  them. 
Catalogues  also  made,  firsts  according  to  the  Itjcality  which 
the  objects  occupy  in  the  Museums,  and  iji  reference  to  par- 
ticular numbers;  secondly,  with  the  objects  arranged  alpha- 
betically ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  objects  classed  according 
to  the  department  of  science  to  which  they  belong,  should 
be  published  for  the  use  of  the  visitors,  without  which,  the 
collections  are  pretty  nearly  useless,  or  become  a  mere  empty 
show.     I  am  not  aware  that  since  the  publication  of  the 
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Mmeum  Petropoiitanumj  the  second  part  of  which  ap- 
peared in  174j5,  but  the  whole  of  which  is  nearly  u&eless 
now,  any  fresh  catalogue  lias  been  made.  If  such  an 
one  exists,  none  was  offered  to  nie,  nor  did  I  find  any 
trace  of  it.  At  present,  I  under^itand  that  there  are  no  days 
in  the  week  fixed  for  the  admission  of  the  public;  but  every 
facility  is  afforded  to  those  who  choose  to  visit  the  Mu- 
seums privately-  In  the  summer,  to  promenade  through 
80  many  handsome,  well-built,  and  substantial  rooms,  dis- 
playing on  all  sides,  arranged  in  very  excellent  order,  the 
thousands  of  objects  which  nature  and  the  industry  of 
man  have  produced,  must  be  a  delightful  recreation.  But 
winter  is  the  season  for  study ;  and  provisions  for  enabling 
a  person  to  bear  its  severity  in  those  apartments  shamld 
he  made,  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  must  other- 
wise debar  themselves  for  several  months  in  the  year 
from  contemplating  collections  inferior  in  nothing,  which 
they  have  in  commonj  to  those  of  the  JanUu  des  Plaritcs 
at  Paris ;  though  not  e(|ual  to  them  in  general,  and  even 
deficient  in  some  parts,  when  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
<1epartments  of  science  in  these  collections  are  compared  ta 
those  of  that  celebrated  Museum. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  protected  by  a  stout  English  cloak, 
and  with  the  permission  of  wearing  goloshes  to  my  feet, 
as  I  had  to  stand  for  hours  on  the  cold  stone-pavement  of 
the  rooms,  1  proceeded  to  examine  first  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  My  readers  need  not  l>e  idarmcd  at  this 
formal  announcement,  lest  it  should  imply  a  disposition 
cm  my  part  to  enter  into  a  regular  and  minute  enumera- 
tion of  the  stuffed  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  dried  fishes, 
and  still  drier  specimens  of  mineralogy  ;  of  the  anatomi* 
cal  preparations,  and  brilliant  collections  of  insects  and 
mollusca  :  for  that  indeed  would  be  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency of  cataloguis  of  which  I  Imve  complained.     It  wiU 
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be  quite  sufficient  to  the  object  of  the  present  wark  to 
state,  in  a  general  raanneri  the  impression  I  received  on 
viewing  this  establii^hiiient» 

The  Zoplogical  and  Mmeralogical   Museums  seem  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  state ;   but  yet  they  are  not  on  that  grand 
scale  which  ought  to  characterize  a  great  national  depository* 
Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  thenij  owing  to  con- 
siderable augmentations,  made  since  the  latest  published 
accounts  of  foreign   travellers.     Several  apartments  which 
formed  part  of  the  library   having  been  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  the  specimens  have  been  arranged  in  a  more 
favourable    manner,   consistent   with    the  actual  state  of 
knowledge  in   Natural   History.     Several  departments  of 
these  Museums  have  been  enriched  by  the  collections  for- 
warded from  South  America  by  the  Academician  Langs* 
dorff,  or  presented  by  M ,  Pander,  one  of  the  curators.    They 
consist,  first,  in  a  collection  of  fishes,  amphibious  animals 
and  moUusca,  brought  to  Russia  by  Doctor  Siewald  from  his 
,  voyage  round  the  world ;  secondly,  in  a  collection  of  insects^, 
I  and  petrifactions,  together  with  a  complete  geognostical  col- 
i  kxtion  from  theCrimea  and  the  environs  of  Odessa,  obtained 
[iti  the  course  of  that  gentleman's  travels  undertaken  at  his 
[own  expense;  and,  thirdly,  in  a  second  collection  of  petri- 
[factions,  formed  by  the  same  Naturalist  in  the  neighbour- 
[hood  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  particularly  at  Pawlosky  and 
''  Tsarskoe.^elo.    The  last  affords  a  complete  view  of  the  geo* 
[logy  of  those  districts,  forming  an  appropriate  continuatioti 
of  the  collections  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy, 
I  illustrative  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  Governments 
I  of  Estonia,  Finland,  Novgorod,  Olonetz  and    Perm,  two 
1  highly    rnteresting    districts    of  Siberia,     Ecatherineburg 
Tomsk,  Irkoutsk  and  Kamtchatka.     That  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  which  is,  properiy  speaking,  rai- 
^  neralogical  as  weU  as  geological,  is  arranged  according  to  the 
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new  systems  of  Haliy  and  Werner,  and  is  highly  creditable 
to  Monsieur  Severguine,  whose  recent  loss  the  Academy  has 
had  occa^jion  to  deplore*    Besides  a  respectable  assemblage  of  j 
exotic  minerals,  this  I^Iuseum  contains  some  rich  gcognosUe 
collections  from  Sweden  and  Hungary,  together  with  some 
rare  specimens  from  North  America,  the  Island  of  Ferro, 
Greenland,  Norway,  and  the  Harlz*    Towering  above  every 
surrounding  object  in  interest  as  well  as  magnitude,  each  of 
these  two  great  branches  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
includes  a  truly  unique  specimen,  the  reputation  of  which 
is   as  familiar  to  every  civilized  country  in   Europe,  as  it 
is  justly  the  boast  of  tiussian  science.     I   allude  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  celebrated  skeleton  of  that  stupendous  in- 
Lbabitant  of  a  former  world  which   has  been    denominated 
Ithe   mammoth;  and   on    the   other    to  the  gigantic  mass 
^  known  under  the  name  of  native  iron  of  Pallas,  a  crystal- 
lised aerolithe  weighhig  1656  pounds.    The  contemplation 
of  Ixjth  these  objects,  is,  to  ihe  Naturalist^  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  Russian  capital. 
The  history   of  their  discovery   is  too  well    known    to 
iHeed  repetition  in  this  place.     I  stood  before  the  gigantic 
Iftnimal,  by    the    side  of  which  even  the   skeletons   of  an 
'African  and  Asiatic  elephant  looked  insignificant,  amazed 
and   |>erfectly  awed   at   its   stupendous   structure;  I  had 
never   experienced    similar    feelings    since  the  time  when 
I  had  an   opportunity  of  contemplating    the  perfect    re* 
mains    of    the   great     Megatherium,    which     occupy   the 
centre    of  a   large  room  in  the  Royal   Museum  of  Ma- 
drid.    But  in  the  present   case  the  condition  of  the  huge 
beast,  and   the  recoUectiun  of  the  manner  and  locality  in 
which  it  was  discovered,  were  additional  causes  for  sur- 
prise ;  for  instead  of  being  fossilized,  it  has  retained  the 
skin,  the  very  flesh  and  the  [x>werful  tendons  of  the  legs, 
ill  a  recent  state,  a&  if  its  own  gigantic  elements,  aided   by 
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the  preserving  influence  of  perpetual  snows,  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  resist  those  extraordinary  changes  which  geolo- 
gical commotions  seem  to  have  effected  in  other  organized 
beings  of  an  antediluvian  world.  Or  is  this,  after  all,  one 
of  a  rerj  limited  race  of  animals  not  yet  extinct,  and  per- 
haps wandering,  even  now,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
intro-poLir  sea  ? 

It  is  around  this  large  room  that  a  very  respectable^ 
though  not  extensive  collection  of  birds,  in  handM>ine  glass 
cases,  is  arranged  under  a  gallery,  in  which  are  disposed 
the  books  of  the  Academy,  on  a  large  scale,  forming  a 
very  valuable  and  comprehensive  library, 

I  could  not  but  look  with  respect  on  the  collection  of 
anatomical  specimens,  from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated 
Ruysch,  purchased  by  Peter  for  30, (KH)  florins,  wliich 
occupies  several  glazed  presses,  and  arranged  by  that 
great  naturalist  himself:  and  I  felt  great  interest  in  ex- 
amining the  series  of  human  ova,  from  the  t^arliest  period 
at  which  their  rudiments  were  supposed  by  Ruysch  to  be 
discernible;  although  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
such  rudiments  are  to  be  observed  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, by  the  help  of  powerfid  lenses  :  the  series  of  embryos 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  There  is  also  in  this 
part  of  the  musc^um  a  very  extensive  collection  of  human 
monsters,  which  was  considerably  augmented  in  virtue  of 
an  ordt;r  issued  by  Peter  the  Great,  that  all  such  examples 
of  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in  the 
procreation  of  man,  occurring  at  anv  time  through(mt  the 
Empire,  should  be  forwardeil  to  tlie  Imperial  Academy, 
Wolff  undertook  to  give  the  public  a  description  of  this 
highly  curious  part  of  tlie  Anatomical  Museum.  The 
whole  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  evinces  nmch  skill  as 
well  as  taste  in  the  curator,  through  whose  exertions  the 
collections  have  been  recently  placed  io  a  condition  that 
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gentlemen  in  the  art  of  exploring  and  working  the  mineral 
wealth  of  a  country  like  Russia,  is  too  self-evident  to  de- 
mand any  particular  observation.  The  system  works  well 
in  practice,  and  is  productive  of  much  good,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  abstract  account  of  all  the  Mines  and  foun- 
deries,  that  exist  in  Russia  and  Siberia  at  present  in  a 
working  state,  and  of  the  quantity  of  metal  they  yield  an- 
nually.    It  is  as  follows. 

Gold  Mines, — The  Crown  has  establishments  for  sepa- 
rating gold  sand  in  four  mining  districts.  In  18S4  they 
yielded  about  ninety-four  pouds,  16  lb.  S3^  zolotnicks  of 
gold.  Eleven  private  families  possess  each  similar  esta- 
blishments, which  produce  an  average  of  152  pouds,  201b. 
94-^  zolotnicks,  on  which  the  Government  receives  a  duty 
of  twenty  pouds,  35  lb.  85-^  zolotnicks  in  gold,  and  one 
poud,  SO  lb.  22-^  zolotnicks  in  silver. 

Silver  Mines. — These  are  twelve  in  number  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kolyvanovoskressensk  and  Stertchinsk,  and  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  Crown.  They  yield  annually  more 
than  1,200  pouds  of  silver,  besides  88,000  pouds  of  lead. 

Copper  Mines. — The  Crown  has  six  of  these  in  the 
Oural  Chain,  and  one  in  the  Altai',  from  which  conjointly 
52,000  pouds  of  copper  are  produced.  In  the  several  Go- 
vernments there  are  twenty-seven  copper  mines  worked  by 
and  belonging  to  private  individuals,  which  give  from 
127  to  159,000  pouds  of  that  metal,  on  which  the  Crown 
receives  a  duty  of  from  16,S11  to  20,801  pouds  of  it. 

Iron  Mines. — There  are  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  Oural  Chain,  nineteen  founde- 
ries,  forges,  and  mines,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  yielding 
annually  1,301,000  pouds  of  mineral,  which,  independently 
of  a  vast  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  manufactured  out  of 
it,  produce  500,000  pouds  of  pure  iron,  12,000  poilds  in 
anchors^  9,000  pouds  in  steel  and  crucibles  for  smelting 
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silver  ore,  and  S^^OOO  small  arms.  The  establishments 
belonging  to  private  families  are  148  in  number,  yielding 
mnnually  from  7,453,999  to  8,6S2,396  pouds  of  mineral, 
out  of  which  are  made  from  5,14S,921  to  6,120,997  pouds 
of  iron,  from  23,379  to  70,S44  pouds  of  steel,  and  ^4,873 
scythes.  The  duty  which  the  Crown  receives  upon  this 
produce  amounts  to  from  802,230  R.  96 J  K.  to  1,^68,365  R. 
95|  K«  on  the  mineral. 

The  revenue  of  the  Crown  arising  from  all  the  mines  in 
the  aggregate,  is  estimated  at  about  fifty  millions  of  roubles 
annually.  The  first  Gold  Mine  in  Russia  was  discovered 
in  17S9,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne.  The  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  public  and  private  mines  in  Rus- 
sia amounts  to  154,000*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state 
in  this  place,  in  respect  to  mines  of  a  very  different  descrip> 
tion,  that  the  yearly  produce  of  that  most  necessary  article 
of  life,  salt,  from  salt  wells  and  lakes,  amounts  in  Russia 
to  thirty  millions  of  pouds,  and  its  consumption  to  twenty 
millions  of  pouds ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  excess,  many 
of  the  Governments,  particularly  those  near  the  Baltic, 
are  comjjelled  to  prtjcure  their  salt  from  abroad,  for  want 
of  water-commuuication* 

By  an  order  of  the  present  Emperor,  the  direction  of 
the  Mines  in  the  Oural,  has  been  confided  since  January 
1827,  to  a  Suj>enntendent-generaU  to  be  named  by  his 
Alajesty,  and  to  reside  either  at  Perm  or  at  Ekathe- 
rineburg ;  ajnd  to  correspond  with  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. To  this  department  is  attached  a  scientific  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  forty -eight  members,  seven  assistants, 
and  twenty-nine  corresponding  members,  who,  besides  hav- 
^H  ing  the  direction  of  the  "Journal  des  Mines,^ suggest  and 
^^  undertake  researches  and  experiments  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  practic4il  as  well  as  scientific  mineralogy.  Tliis  society 
lately  received  a  donation  of  30,000  roubles  from  his  pre- 
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Russian  travellers  and  navigators,  as  well  as  of  the  difFereni 
naticms  inhabiting  Siberia,  The  dress  woni  by  the  Pagan 
and  prophetic  priests,  called  Chamans,  with  the  instru* 
ments  of  their  system  of  deception,  consisting  of  a  cap,  a 
horn  of  iron,  a  thong  strung  with  rings,  and  a  deep-toned 
drum,  were  pointed  out  to  me  among  a  great  variety  of 
national  costumes. 

Tlie  collection  of  insects  is  one  of  great  value;  and  the 
same  may  be    said  of  the  dried  plants,  the   collection  of 
which  is  formed  not  only  of  the  herbariums  brought  back 
from  their  travels  by   Gmehn,   Falk,  and  Pallas;  but  of 
those  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Gorenki,  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  tlie  late  eminent  Professor  Hoffmann  at  Moecowyj 
and  the  eoltectitms  formed  by  Sieber  in  Palestine,  Egypl« 
New  Holland,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  West  Indies,  pur* 
chased  by  tlie  Academy  at  the  suggestion  of  Trinius  the ' 
curator.     A  valuable  collection  of  American  plants,  a  pre- 
sent from  M*  Ouvaroff,  the  president,  and  another  of  the 
plants  which  grow  near  Odessa,  prcsentetl  by  Pander,  have 
been  added    to  the   former.      This   part  of   the   general 
museum  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  neglect^  until 
the    appointment    of    Trinius,    through    whose  zeal   it   is 
now  brought  to  a  state  that  promises  the  best  results  to 
science. 

The  Museum  of  Medals,  including  the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modern  coins  of  different  nations,  had  its  beginning 
under  Peter ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
medals  in  bronze,  which  were  struck  by  order  of  the  Em- 
1  press  Catherine  for  the  benefit  of  Ilussian  history,  from 
Rurich  down  to  Cattierme  the  Second,  and  were  added 
to  it,  no  steps  were  taken  from  1732  to  1823  to  increase 
its  value,  or  add  to  the  number  of  its  coins.  It  boasted, 
indeed,  of  some  ancient  Roman  medals  of  great  merit ; 
and  among  those  of  modern  times,  several  belonging  to  the 
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jects  connected  with  agriculture  and  manufacturing  indus* 
try,  and  distributed  gold  and  other  medals,  together  with 
large  sums  of  money,  as  an  encouragement  or  reward,  Tiie 
society  is  organized  much  in  the  same  way>  nay,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that  highly  useful  and  ancient  in- 
stitution at  home,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  Adelphi,  The  Gallery,  however, 
is  greatly  superior  both  for  the  number  of  models,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  apartments,  to  that  of  the  London  Society. 

The  example  set  by  the  Government,  and  by  the  already 
existing  sfx-'ieties,  in  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge, 
has  led  more  than  one  distinguished  individual  to  devote 
part  of  his  income  in  forming  institutions  for  similar, 
or  at  least  analogous  objects.  Among  these,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  over  in  silence  the  school  founded  in  St. 
Petersburgh  by  Countess  Sophia  StrogonoflP,  for  instructing 
the  humbler  classes  in  rural  economy,  agriculture,  and  the 
useful  arts,  which  promises  the  best  results,  and  is  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  the  State. 

H  Amidst  all  the  galleries,  collections,  and  cabinets,  to  be 
found  in  this  modern  capital  of  Russia,  the  stranger  may 
look  in  vain  for  a  Museum,  by  which  he  might  form  a  prac- 
tical notion  of  the  antiquities  and  riches  of  every  kind,  with 
which  the  Empire  is  said  to  abound,  as  well  as  of  the 
pro^frees  made  by  the  Russians  in  the  fine  arts,  an  account 
of  which  we  occasionally  find  in  the  Russian  journals.  This 
inideratum  has  sinee  been  supplied  by  Mons.  Paul  de 
Srinnine,  Counsellor  of  State,  who,  for  the  last  ten  year&«, 
timTeiled  in  different  regions  of  Russia,  collecting  different 
objccti  of  art,  antiquities,  manuscripts,  Sic,  with  which  he 
his  formed  a  museum,  that  may  be  considered  as  unique 
rf  tt%  kind,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  objects  it  contains 

L    ire  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  otlier  gallery  or  collection. 

^B    The  Srinnine  Museum  may  be  divided  into  nine  sections. 
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The  first  contains  pictures  wholly  by  Russian  artists.  The 
second,  marbles,  bronzes,  jasper,  malachites,  and  other 
sculptured  objects.  The  third,  Russian  drawings.  The 
fourth,  miniatures  by  native  artists.  The  library  forms 
the  fifth  section,  and  then  follow  the  next  four  sections  of 
antique  plate,  medals,  specimens  of  Russian  mineralogy, 
national  arms,  and  ancient  armour. 

In  the  first  section  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
paintings,  many  of  which  are  creditable  to  the  infant  Rus- 
sian School  of  Painting,  and  one  cannot  but   augur  fa- 
vourably from  these  specimens  what  Russian  artists  will 
efi^ct  hereafter.     Doubtlessly,  the  proverb  "  none  is  a  pro- 
phet at  home,****  holds  good  as  much  in  Russia  as  in  other 
countries.     The  ancients  have  so  absorbed  our  admiration 
and  cash,  that  we  have  little  of  the  one,  and  scarcely  any 
of  the  other  left  to  bestow  on  modern  productions  of  the 
pencil.     This  is  very  much  the  case  in   Russia ;  although 
individuals  are  not  wanting  in  that  country,  who  would 
prefer  to   exert   their  influence   and   patronage  in  foster- 
ing and  encouraging  native  talent,  rather  than  in  merely 
collecting  the  performances  of  ancient  masters,  often  inferior 
in  value,  not  unfrequently  copies,  and  now  and  then  quite 
useless  as  to  any  advantage  which  art  can  derive  from  such 
a  collection  of  paintings.     Among  the  pictures  which  Mr. 
Svinnine  has  brought  together,  there  are  three  by  Lossenko, 
whom  some  people  choose  to  consider  as  the  father,  al- 
though he  is  only  the  oldest  painter  of  the  Russian  schooL 
This  artist's  works  are  very  rare.     They  show  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  this  delightful  art.     Those  which 
follow  in  the  scale  of  seniority,  as  well  as  merit,  besides  many 
others,  are  from  Agrumoff,  Warnick,  Levitsky,  Volkofl^,  and 
Eiprensky,  considered  as  the  first  painter  in  Russia,  whose 
picture  of  Jupiter  at  the  house  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  is 
much  esteemed.     Venetsianofl^,  and  his  pupils  Kryloff,  Ti- 
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ranoflTi  and  AlexeiefFj  from  whose  pencil  there  is  a  very  spi- 
rited repmsentation  of  his  master's  studio,  wliich  was  much 
admired  at  the  last  exhibition,  are  also  found  in  the  coU 
lection.  In  landscape-painters,  the  Museum  ia  rich.  Tliere 
are  several  pictures  by  MatveTcff,  who  was  educated  at 
Rome,  where  his  coiiipusitions  attracted  great  notice;  and 
«ome  by   MartinDtfj    Orlovsky,    Courlandsoftj    Schoukine, 

th  four  or  five  others. 

In  the  section  of  statuary,  M,  Svinnine  is  said  to  possess 
the  best  work  of  Kozlovsky.  It  is  the  btatue  of  a  genius 
drawing  an  arrow  from  bis  quiver  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  makes  the  sign  for  imposing  silence. 
Kozlovsky  is  the  same  artist  who  gained  the  prize  pro- 
posed to  the  sculptors  of  Europe  in  gi'oeral,  for  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr,  Pitt ; 
and  it  is  probable  tliat  he  would  have  set  off  for  London 
to  execute  his  design,  had  not  death  put  an  end  to  the  most 
brilliant  promises  of  genuine  talent.  There  is  alsoj  among 
other  statues,  one  by  Sokoloff, — a  child  shedding  tears 
at  the  escape  of  his  bird  from  the  cage,  which  is  perfectly 
beautiful.  Among  the  bronzes,  a  Venus,  by  Khvostchen- 
koff,  copied  after  an  antique  statue  discovered  in  the  Cri- 
mea, is  deserving  of  commendation. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  many  articles  of  mala- 
chite, jasper  vases  by  some  of  the  best  sculptors,  por- 
celain, and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  among  wlnclj,  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  a  specimen  of  mosaic,  by  that 
extraordinary  genius  Lomonossoflf',  who  was  alike  a  good 
artist  and  an  excellent  ix>f't.  It  was  he  who  first  intro- 
duced into  Russia  the  art  of  mosaic  composition. 

There  are  among  the  albums,  000  views  taken  in  the 
course  of  M.  Svin nine's  travels,  with  plans  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Russia,  and  some  of  its  most  picturesque  land- 
scapes ;  with  the  addition  of  several  coloured  drawings  of 
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the   numerous    costumes    peculiar    to   the    many-tongued 
nations  of  which  the  Empire  is  composed. 

The  library  is  small,  and  consists  of  whatever  the  Russian 
press  has  produced  that  is  excellent,  both  in  regard  to  the 
works  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  printed. 
There  is  a  series  of  **  Voyages  Pittoresques^  in  Russia, 
among  which  the  most  esteemed  is  a  copy  of  Count  Rech- 
berg^s  ^^  Les  Peuples  de  la  Russie,^  each  drawing  of  which 
is  coloured  by  Carneieff. 

To  a  Russian,  the  department  of  MSS.  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  as  they  all  relate  to  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. The  most  ancient  among  them  refer  to  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  among  the  modern  ones, 
those  are  most  remarkable  which  contain  narratives  of  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  countries  of  the  Asiatic  nations 
on  the  confines  of  Russia.  There  are  also  in  the  general 
collection,  several  autographs  of  Peter,  Catherine,  Souvo- 
roff,  LomonossofT,  and  Ehrapovitsky. 

The  ancient  plate  consists  of  several  curious  specimens 
of  the  Russian  art  in  orfevrerie.  They  are  interesting  as 
being  associated  with  recollections  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, rather  than  as  examples  of  taste  in  that  art.  Great 
richness  and  bizarrerie  are  its  most  striking  features. 

Among  the  medals  there  is  an  unique  collection  of  all 
those  of  Russia  which  serve  to  commemorate  particular 
events,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  all  the  honorary  medals 
and  crosses  that  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Sovereigns  of 
Russia  on  military  and  civil  individuals,  as  well  as  persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  or  deserved  well  of 
their  country. 

The  mineralogical  cabinet,  which  is  arranged  according 
to  the  Wernerian  system,  and  which  includes  among  other 
rarities  a  most  valuable  specimen  of  radiated  red  shorl 
df  great  beauty,  together  with  the  section  containing  the 
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armoury,  are  not  the  least  reiiiarkal>le  features  of  the  col- 
lection. 

A  very  rwent  French  writer,  who  has  supplied  me  with 
materials  for  the  preceding  description^  in  alluding  to  this 
coUecdoOy  observes  that,  "  on  ne  pent  s'emp^cher  de  remar- 
qiier  le  gout  ct  Tordre  qui  regnent  dans  la  distribiition  de 
toutes  ces  richesses,  et  on  ne  doit  gu&re  omettre  de  faire 
mention  de  raflabilite  avec  laquellc  les  etrangers  sont  ac 
cueillis  par  leur  proprietaire,  qui  rappelle  cctte  antique  et 
franche  hospitable,  Thonoeur  de  la  nation  Russe.'^* 

Dining  one  day  at  Doctor  Rehman^s,  tlie  S o peri n tend ent- 
general  of  the  Civil  Medical  Department  in  Russia,  a 
gentleman  whose  protracted  ill  health  both  science  and  his 
patients  have  reason  to  lament,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  form- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Fischer  the  botanist^  who 
had  been  so  well  received,  and  found  so  many  friends  when 
in  England  two  years  before.  The  season  was  by  no  means 
tempting  for  a  botanical  excursion ;  but  at  that  gentleman's 
invitation,  I  promised  to  visit  the  new  and  extensive  botan- 
ical garden  which  has  lately  been  formed  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  is 
now  completing  after  his  own  plans  and  designs. 

Having  prevailed  on  a  young  English  physician  to  ac- 
company mc,  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  good  faith  and 
quick  perception  of  a  aledge-driver,  with  whom,  of  course, 
we  could  not  exchange  a  single  word,  beyond  the  first 
phrase  of  command  at  starting,  which  I  had  learned  much 
in  the  fashion  of  the  green  bird ;  *'  pochol  v'  botanitehes- 
koy  Sad  ;**  which  place  we  knew,  from  the  carte  dupaySf  lay 
a  great  way  north  of  the  city,  on  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
Apothecaries  Island,  and  on  the  border  of  the  great  Nevka. 
Had  we  then  read  the  sad  and  terrific  account  given  by  a 
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very  recent  English  traveller,  to  whom  I  have  once  before 
alluded,  as  one  who  had  visited  the  Holy  Land,  of  the 
"  atrocious  villany  of  the  Droshky,  or  sledge-drivers,  who," 
he  says,  "  have  been  known  to  murder  those  who  engage 
them,  if  they  remain  till  a  late  hour  on  the  ice,"*  we 
should  not  have  ventured  on  our  intricate  and  perilous  ex- 
pedition. Intricate  it  indeed  proved,  for  the  fellow  had  never 
been  to  the  place  before,  or  even  to  that  part  of  the  city, 
I  verily  believe  ;  but,  Russian-like,  he  did  not  wish  to  give 
up  the  chance  of  finding  it,  and  we  could  neither  help  him, 
nor  ourselves,  being  tongue-tied.  Away  we  glided,  at  the 
rate  of  the  wind,  with  plenty  of  it  full  in  our  face,  plough- 
ing at  times  through  three  feet  of  snow,  crossing  the  frozen 
bosoms  of  rivers  and  canals,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  ex- 
press our  regret  to  each  other,  lest  our  very  words  should 
be  frozen  too,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being,  at 
the  time,  11°  below  the  0  of  Reaumur.  We  arrived,  at  last, 
thanks  to  the  good-nature  of  a  soldier,  whom  I  took  my 
chance  of  addressing  in  French,  and  to  whom  I  told  the  sad 

*  It  is  surprising  how  a  highly  respectable  individual,  of  a  religi- 
ous turn,  as  the  traveller  alluded  to  unquestionably  is,  can  so  lightly 
advance  such  general  and  sweeping  assertions  as  those  contained  in 
the  passage  here  quoted.  He  states,  as  a  proof,  that  one  of  "  those 
wretches"  was  discovered,  who  confessed  the  murder  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  was  convicted.  Supposing  the  fact  to  be  as  stated,  (al- 
though considerable  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity, 
from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  related,  without  dates  or  par- 
ticulars,) does  it  follow  that  the  drivers  of  sledges,  or  droshkys,  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  in  general,  should  be  stigmatized  as  hardened  murder- 
ers ?  Were  not  the  assertion  altogether  too  ridiculous,  one  might  well 
exclaim,  "  proh  pudor  V*  WTiat,  if  a  Russian  who  had  read  an  account 
of  a  hackney-coachman  being  convicted,  as  was  actually  the  case  two 
years  ago,  of  having  committed  and  consummated  a  violent  assault 
on  a  female  whom  he  was  conveying  in  his  coach  to  a  short  distance 
from  London,  were  to  assert  that  all  the  hackney-coach  drivers  in 
London  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  the  same  atrocious  offence  ^ 
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tale  of  our  distress,  ami  whither  Me  meant  to  proceed*  With 
great  nimbleness,  he  placed  his  two  feet  on  the  projecting 
board  behind  our  vehiele,  gave  peremptory  directions  to 
the  iavostchiek,  and  after  many  more  "round  and  about," 
(fur  we  !iad,  it  appears,  gone  two  miles  beyond  our  ^oaJ,)  we 
readied  the  noble  front  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
garden. 

We  were  received  with  much  cordtidity  by  Professor 
Fischer,  who  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  show  and 
explain  to  us  the  plan  of  the  whole  establissluiient,  and 
afterwards  conducted  us  to  the  different  serres^  the  rest 
of  the  garden  being  covered  with  snow  at  the  time  of  oar 
visit. 

The  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  an 
institutioD  of  very  recent  date.  In  its  present  state  it  has 
existed  only  since  1823,  the  first  btone  of  the  building 
having  l>cen  laid  with  great  pomp  in  the  month  of  June 
of  that  year*  Tlie  area  occupied  by  the  garden  is  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  form,  and  sixty*five  acres  in  extent. 
Besides  the  dwelliiig-honses  of  the  Professor  and  head- 
gardeners,  it  contains  the  following  arrangements  and  di- 
visions, some  of  which,  however,  are  as  yet  only  sketched 
out,  and  not  completed, 

A  parallelogram »  formed  by  three  parallel  lines  of  hot 
and  green-houses,  united  at  each  end  by  covered  corridors, 
constitutes  the  princi|ml  feature  of  the  garden.  Of  these 
lines,  that  which  is  to  the  South  contains  green-house 
plants  in  its  centre,  and  liot-house  pUnts  at  each  end.  The 
middle  line  is  for  hot-houne  plants  alone,  and  the  North 
line  has  no  other  than  green-house  plants.  The  North 
and  South  line  contain,  respectively,  five  different  compart- 
ments of  one  hundred  toises  each.  The  middle  line  has 
seven  compartments.  The  con bcc ting  corridors,  at  each 
end,  are  thirty-five  sajenes  in  length,  (245  feet.)     The  two 
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plots  of  open  ground  between  the  lines,  are  used^  the  one 
for  plants  requiring  hot-beds,  the  other  for  exposing  the 
plants  in  the  summer.  The  whole  range  of  hot  and  green- 
houses, taken  in  a  continued  line,  measures  518  sajenes,  or 
3,624  feet,  being  little  short  of  three-fourths  of  an  English 
mile  in  length.  This,  Professor  Fischer  informed  me,  is 
the  largest  extent  of  green  and  hot-house  buildings  covered 
with  glass  to  be.  found  in  any  botanical  garden  in  Europe. 
The  latter  are  warmed  by  means  of  heated  air  passing 
through  Hues. 

To  the  North  of  this  plot  of  ground,  is  a  nursery  of  every 
tree  and  shrub  growing  in  the  open  air.  To  the  South, 
there  is  a  systematical  arrangement  of  all  the  plants  that 
live  in  the  open  air,  especially  intended  for  the  study  of 
botany :  the  classification  adopted  is  the  natural  one ;  and 
to  this  part  of  the  garden  a  collection  of  plants  will  be 
added,  to  form  a  Flora  Rossica, 

The  Arboretum  for  trees  and  shrubs  that  can  endure 
the  climate  of  St.  Petersburgh,  or  that  bear  fruit,  exists  in 
another  part  of  the  garden. 

The  study  of  medical  botany  is  facilitated  by  the  culti- 
vation, in  a  particular  division  of  the  ground,  of  every 
vegetable  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  adopted  in  Russia ; 
and  so  is  that  of  culinary  and  other  economical  plants. 

No  fewer  than  three  subdivisions  of  the  ground  have 
been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  medicinal  plants,  or 
umples,  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  supply  the  hospitals. 
Professor  Fischer  assured  us  that,  with  regard  to  one 
article  alone,  the  extract  of  Aconitum  Napellum,  this 
part  of  the  garden  had  been  the  means  of  saving  much 
expense  to  the  crown ;  for  he  was  called  upon  and  enabled 
to  furnish  the  Medical  Department  of  Hospitals  in  the 
course  of  last  year  to  the  amount  of  160  pouds,  or  4560 
pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  that  plant. 
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Experimental  gardening  also  has  not  been  forgotten 
in  the  general  arrangement ;  for  which  specific  purpose 
a  plot  of  ground  has  been  set  apart ;  and  in  a  farther  divi* 
sion  of  the  garden  a  plantation  has  been  formed,  accessible 
to  the  student  of  botany,  for  examining  every  plant  oculu 
ei  manibus* 

The  inundation  which  took  place  in  November  1324, 
extended  to  this  establishment,  then  in  its  must  incipient 
state,  and  caused  considerable  damage.  The  water  rose, 
as  marked  by  the  ominous  red  line  in  one  of  the  outer 
fooms  leading  to  the  hot -ho  uses,  to  a  height  of  four  feet 
four  inches ;  and  M,  Fischer  had  to  regret,  among  other 
losses  on  that  occasion,  that  of  about  150  species  of  heath* 

One  of  the  great  advantages  belonging  to  so  great  an 
extent  of  glass  buildings  for  plants  as  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  St.  Petersburgh  possesses,  is  that  of  admitting  a  double 
classification  of  plants,  namely  a  geographical  one,  and 
another  according  to  families;  the  Professor  has  fully 
availed  himself  of  this  facility. 

As  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of  the  capital  is  in- 
tended to  l>ecome  the  centre  of  propagation  of  vegetables 
to  be  distributed  to  the  Intperial  gardens  all  over  the 
Kmpire,  as  well  as  to  private  individuals  gratuitously » there 
is  a  large  compartment  formed  in  the  north-line  of  the 
great  hot-houses  In  which  the  young  plants  are  kept  and 
cultivated  together,  with  a  seed  department,  for  that  twofold 
purpose* 

The  distributing  of  seeds,  cuttings,  and  plants  of  all 
sorts,  ia  one  of  tlie  surest  modes  of  preserving  and  even 
iniproving  their  propagation  in  the  country:  an  opposite 
policy,  such  as  is  followed  in  some  of  the  public  gardens 
in  this  country,  defeats  its  own  purpose*  In  this  respect, 
private  individuals  in  England  are  far  more  spirited  and 
liberal  than  those  at  the  head  of  public  estabhshments  for 
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the  culture  of  plants.  On  inquiring  of  Professor  Fischer  by 
what  means  he  had  succeeded,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
as  four  years,  in  forming  so  splendid  and  rich  a  collection, 
as  I  saw  displayed  before  me  in  the  long  line  of  shelters 
and  shades,  of  every  known  vegetable  production  of  the 
globe  ;  his  answer  was,  *^  A  portion  of  them  was  purchased 
by  Government  at  my  suggestion ;  but  for  the  most  im- 
portant part  by  far,  I  stand  indebted  to  several  English 
botanists  and  friends,  whose  liberality  has  been  such, 
that  I  brought  away  in  presents  of  plants  and  seeds 
from  England,  I  dare  say,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand 
pounds.**^ 

Right  well  has  the  Professor  used  the  gifts  in  ques- 
tion, cherished  and  nursed  them,  to  judge  by  the  mag^ 
nificent  foliage  and  brilliant  blooms  that  graced,  in  the 
very  heart  of  winter,  these  receptacles  of  every  rare  exo- 
tic, where  vegetation  seemed  to  have  outstripped  in  its 
progress  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Passing 
through  the  Australasian  groups  of  families,  an  Acacia 
speciosa^  which  had  grown  eighteen  feet  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  and  an  Eucalyptus^  twenty-five  feet  in  the  same 
period,  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Fischer.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  soft,  beautiful,  sea-green  tint  of  the  former, 
so  peculiar  to  New  Holland  plants.  But  what  appeared 
still  more  surprising,  was  the  vegetation  of  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Lobaa  candens  maxima,  in  the  green-house  of 
creepers,  the  vertical  height  of  which  alone  was  thirty-two 
feet,  but  which  covered  besides,  with  its  main  stem  and 
feelers,  a  space  of  several  hundred  feet !  This  climber  had 
been  struck  from  a  cutting  under  a  hand-glass  only  two 
years  before.  Next  to  it,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Smilax  exceka  claimed  my  particular  attention,  as  the  plant 
is  used  by  the  Persian  physicians  for  the  same  indication 
for  which  sarsaparella  is  prescribed  in  Europe.     Twenty- 
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SIX  families  of  Australasian  plants  in  a  i^rccn-housi?,  thirty- 
two  feet  high,  and  thirty *six  families  of  those  from  New 
Holland  in  the  same  compartment,  give  one  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  that  fifth  part 
of  our  globe.  The  Ca|je  plants  to  the  number  of  forty-five 
families,  the  American  plants  of  temperate  climate,  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Rhododendra^  and  another  of  resinous 
plants  fill  the  fifth  division  of  the  North  line.  The  corridor 
of  communication  between  this  and  the  South  line  contains, 
among  other  very  handsome  plants,  a  separate  collection  of 
Ulies,  of  which  class  those  belonging  to  the  Cape  are  kept 
distinct  from  the  rest,  and  appeared  quite  exquisite. 

In  the  south  line  of  the  Serves^  the  plants  of  the  South  of 
Europe^  the  succulent  plants,  and  a  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Nepaulese-house,  display  in  one  of  its  divisions  their  splen- 
did flowers.  No  fewer  than  forty-eight  numerous  families 
of  these  are  contained  in  this  division  ;  of  which  number  I 
noticed  some  most  exquisite  Chrr/sanihemurm  in  full  bloom. 
Next  follow  the  F/ora  Canariensaj  consisting  of  thirty-four 
families^  after  which  comes  a  continuation  of  the  succulent 
plants.  In  the  division  next  to  these,  those  delightful  and 
lovely  plants  composing  the  family  of  the  Orckidea,  ex- 
hibited several  rare  specimens,  one  of  which,  an  Epiden- 
drum  nutam^  was  then  in  flower. 

From  the  South  to  the  middle  line,  a  green-house  com- 
munication to  the  East  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
hardy  perennials  and  reserves. 

The  middle  Hnc  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sheltered  promenades  to  be  met  with  in  any  botanic  garden. 
The  palms  and  the  Ferns y  and  an  arrangement  of  Cacti  on 
rocks,  are  included  in  this  division.  Here  also  are  the 
AgaveSf  among  which  is  one  of  the  two  agaves  originally 
planted  by  Miller  at  the  Chelsea  garden,  and  presented  to 
Mr.  Fischer;   the  arborescent  lilies  ;   the  columnar  and  gi- 
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gantic  Cacti ;  together  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  most  celebrated  monocotyledon  woody  plants,  among 
which  a  musa  plant  an,  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  Coladium 
Sagittiforme  appeared  most  conspicuous.  The  cinnamon- 
tree  also  is  in  great  vigour  here,  and  has  more  than  once 
flowered,  as  did  also  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Ja- 
panese sago-tree,  Cycas  Circenalis.  Beyond  them,  an  Arum 
appendiculatum  was  particularly  noticed,  which  has  flow- 
ered since  1824,  and  whose  greenish  corollas  have,  as  the 
Professor  informed  us,  the  same  propensity  which  its  leaves 
possess,  of  multiplying  themselves  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. A  shoot  of  bamboo,  rising  to  nearly  the  fullest 
height  of  this  hot-house,  attracted  our  attention  from  its 
beauty.  During  the  great  heat  of  18^,  this  plant  had 
grown  twenty-six  feet  in  the  space  of  eighteen  days.  Un- 
wieldy, grotesque,  and  uninviting  as  the  general  forms 
and  outlines  of  the  family  of  Cacti  are,  the  bloom  of  many 
of  them  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  being  ranked  among 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  the  tropical  Flora. 
This  is  the  case  in  particular  with  the  Epiphyllum  trufi- 
catum,  a  most  exquisite  specimen  of  which  species  we 
noticed  here  in  flower,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
corolla  of  the  Diadelphia,  tinted  with  a  fine  delicate  white 
and  rose  colour. 

Professor  Fischer  speaks  the  English  language  with  great 
fluency  :  he  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  able 
botanists  in  Europe,  and  was  at  one  time  director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Count  Rozoumovski  at  Grorenki  near 
Moscow,  one  of  the  most  extensive  private  botanic  gardens 
in  the  worlds  as  I  have  been  informed  by  competent  judges. 
We  took  our  leave  of  him  with  unfeigned  regard,  and 
thankful  for  the  patient  and  earnest  manner  with  which 
he  explained,  and,  as  we  proceeded,  commented  upon,  the 
difierent  parts  of  this  vast  and  important  establishment, 
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which  promises  to  become,  in  a  very  few  years,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  Empire. 

Having  with  reluctance  bid  adieu  to  the  tropical  cli- 
mates and  their  leafy  inhabitants,  amounting  to  11,000 
species,  and  80,000  single  plants,  among  which  we  had 
spent  some  hours  with  unfeigned  delight,  we  once  more 
ccmimitted  ourselyes  to  our  dedge-driyer,  and  retraced  our 
steps  to  the  mansion  of  Count  Woronzow,  through  a 
freeaung  atmosphere  and  thick  beds  of  snow. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PICTURE    OF    ST.    PETERSBURGH. 

Churches  and  Religious  Institutions.  — Toleration.  — Seven  Temples 
of  different  Communions  in  one  Street. — Divisions  of  the  Cle  rg  y.— 
Contemplated  Improvements.  —  Preaching  encouraged  as  a  means 
of  Civilization. — The  Holy  Synod. — Number  of  Churches  and 
Ecclesiastics. — The  Metropolitan  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Cazan. 

—  Military  Trophies.  —  Tomb  of  Kutusoff,  and  the  baton  of  Mar- 
shal Davoust.  —  Alexander.  —  The  Imperial  Jewels.  —  Platoff  and 
the  Cossacks*  gift. — Monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi. — The 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  —  Shrine  of  the  Saint  in  solid  Silver. 
— The  Jewels. — The  Cloisters. — The  Church  of  the  Annunciation. 

—  Monuments  of  Souvoroff  and  Miloradovitch.  —  Tomb  of  the 
Naryschkine  family,  and  of  the  Sheremetieffip.  —  Russian  Pan- 
theon.— The  Cemetery. — Prevailing  good  taste  of  the  Monu- 
ments. —  The  Countess  Potemkin.  —  Monumental  Column  to 
Lomonossoff.  —  Proposed  new  Monument  to  that  poet  —  Grand 
new  Cnurch  of  St,  Isaac. — Its  Plan  and  Elevation.  —  The  Co- 
lossal granite  Columns. — Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.— 
Tombs  of  the  Sovereigns.  —  The  Catholic  Church. — Moreau*8 
Tomb. — The  Lutheran  Churches. — The  English  Church.— 
Greco-Russian  Church  Service. — Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Rus- 
sians.— Imperial  Christenings  and  Te  Deutns, — Rituals  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Matrimony.  —  Invitation  to  a  Wedding.  —  Church  Ce- 
remony. —  Beautiful  Prayers.  —  Domestic  Scenes.  —  Russian 
Funerals. 

What  can  they  mean  by  "  Liberie  des  Cultes?"  ob- 
served the  expatriated  Mr.  C in  one  of  his  letters  from 

France,  written.at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
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constitution,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  **  Why, 
to  my  know  ledge,  the  fellows  have  had  no  cuite  at  all,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,'*  was  the  next  observation. 
This  liberie  ties  iit/tes  is  not  the  kind  of  toleration  which 
prevails  in  Russia  in  matters  of  religion*  There  a  tlorai- 
nant  roli<Tion  exists,  whicli  is  called,  par  eiref/etifc^  the  Or- 
thodox Greco-Russiau  religion  ;  but  it  (hmineers  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  otlier  mode  of  worship,  by  constituting 
those  who  profess  different  communions  incapable  of  hold- 
ing places  of  trust,  or  of  enjoying  the  same  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, in  every  respect,  that  belong  to  a  Greco-Russian^ 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  an  empire,  the  population  of 
i»hich,  amounting,  according  to  the  census  taken  ten  years 
ago,  to  fifty-three  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  divided,  in 
point  of  religious  creeds,  in  the  following  manner  : 


1  Orthodox  Greco-Russians 
S  Roman  Catholics 
S  Uniati,    or    United 

Greeks 
4  Armenians 


/'Evangelicals^ 


5  Protestants 


6  Mahometans 


^  Lutherans 
f  Calvinists 


7  Pagans  or  Idolaters 


37,000,000 
9,500,000 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 


1,500,000 


Brahmins 

Kermets 
Chfinians 
Lamists 
Worshippers 
of  the  Sun 

psides  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  wandering  tribes 
whose  religion  is  unknown.  (See  Wtydemej/er's  Statist kai 
rubles,  ISm.) 
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Every  stranger  who  has  seen  any  thing  q{  the  Russian 
people,  even  though  his  stay  among  them  may  have  been  a 
short  one,  and  that,  only  in'  the  capital,  must  acknowledge 
that  with  all  the  outward  show  of  an  earnest  attaehuent 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  ceremonies  of  their  creed,  those  who 
profess  the  dominant  religion  are,  without  exception,  per- 
fectly free  from  every  persecuting  feeling  against  other 
religious  persuasions.  This  spirit  of  real  toleraticxi  extends 
to  all  classes,  and  has  been  the  uniform  guide  of  the  <jro- 
vernment  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire.  A 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  unparalleled  example  presented 
to  our  attention  by  the  Capital,  or  Imperial  residence,  the 
finest  and  principal  street  of  which  contains  not  fewer  tjian 
seven  temples,  dedicated  to  as  many  different  forms  of 
religious  worship.  *  In  the  Nevskoi'  Prospekt,  we  observed 
the  Russian  cathedral  nearly  opposite  to  the  Great  Catholic 
church ;  the  latter  not  far  from  the  Armenian  ;  the  Lu- 
theran distant  but  a  few  paces  from  either ;  with  two  dther 
churches  for  dissenters  from  them  all,  and  lastly  a  mosque 
for  the  Mahometans !  So  that,  while  on  great  festivals  and 
public  thanksgivings,  the  Imperial  Court  is  seen  to  proceed 
in  state  to  the  magnificent  temple  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan,  with 
myriads  of  Greco-Russians ;  others  of  their  subjects  are  ob- 
served directing  their  steps  to  their  different  places  of  wor- 
ships at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  brief  spot  of  ground, 
equally  bent  on  addressing  the  Deity  according  to  their 
peculiar  rites  and  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  their  respec- 
tive languages,  without  restriction  or  the  fear  of  persecution. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  the  hierarchy  of  its  Church, 
the  Greco-Russian  religion  differs  but  little  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  with  the  exception  of  their  supreme  head.  The 
one,  like  the  other,  has  a  monastic  and  a  secular  clergy ; 
but  the  attributes  and  privileges  of  these  divisions, 
differ  in  many  respects  in  the  one  from  those  existing  in 
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ibc  other.  On  the  principles  or  tenets  of  the  dominant 
religion,  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  a  eingle  remark.  That 
task  has  already  been  accomplished  so  fully  and  so  ably,  as 
well  as  correctly,  according  to  the  observations  of  competent 
judges,  by  the  late  Dr.  King,  who  had  been  many  years  chap- 
lain to  the  British  factory  at  St.  Petersburgh>  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  attempt  to  do  better.  What 
I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject*  has  reference  only  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Church  establishment  is  formed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Government^  of  which  it  may  be  said  to 
form  a  part.  For,  ever  since  Peter  suppressed  the  patri- 
archal authority,  and  declared  himself  and  his  successors 
beads  of  the  Church  ;  and  still  more  so,  since  Catherine 
united  the  Church  proj>erty  to  that  of  the  Crown,  sub- 
stituting other  means  of  support  for  the  clergy  ;  the  latter 
may  be  said  to  have  become  a  deparlment  of  the  Imperial 
Govemment. 

Among  the  monastic  clergv  in  Russia  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing gradations  or  dignities,  beginning  from  the  lowest, 
namely  that  of  Monk  or  I*riar,  Hiero-monachs^  (deacons 
and  priors,)  Hegoumenos,  (Abbot,)  Archimandrite,  Bishop, 
Archbishop,  Metropolitan.  Of  the  various  high  dignities 
forming  the  Churcli  establishment  there  are  three  classes 
excluave  of  the  Patriarch.  In  the  firFt,  the  Metropoli- 
tans, to  the  number  of  four,  are  included;  in  the  second, 
the  Archbishops,  of  which  there  are  thirteen ;  and  in  the 
thirdt  the  Bishops,  amounting  to  twenty  in  number.  The 
£nifnre  being  divided  into  thirty -seven  dioceses,  each  of 
the  members  of  the  three  classes  has  one  of  the  dioceses 
necesftarily  under  his  care. 

The  secular  clergy  consists  of  such  persons  as,  having 
brefl  ordained  by  the  Bishops  as  Deacons,  after  having 
been  clerical  students  for  a  certain  time,  afterwards 
become    priests,    and,    as   such,    have   a    distinct    parish 
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assigned  to  them^  in  the  cluirch  of  which  they  are  to 
officiate  either  as  simple  priests,  vi4th  several  others,  if 
the  church  be  large »  or  as  proto-presbyters,  the  highest 
digtiity  in  the  establishment  to  which  a  secular  priest  can 
aspire.  In  order  to  officiate,  the  secular  priests  must  be 
omrried,  and  they  cannot  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
if  they  are  single-  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  forbid- 
den to  marry  a  second  wife,  when  once  ordained,  if  they 
become  widowers  ;  and  should  their  wives  die  immediately 
before  they  are  ordained,  that  ceremony  cannot  take  place, 
and  an  individual  so  circumstanced  must  resign  all  inten- 
tion of  forming  part  of  the  secular  clergy.  He  may  either 
enter  the  monastic  order,  or  will  be  obliged  to  follow 
another  career.  But  although  a  secular  priest  cannot  be 
ordained  unless  married,  he  may,  when  once  ordained, 
still  officiate  as  priest,  although  he  should  happen  to  lose 
his  wife-  The  monastic  clergy  cannot  marry ;  neither  can 
they  absolve  themselves  from  their  vows  under  any  cir- 
cumstance or  pretence  whatever.  Plurality  of  livings 
never  occurs  in  the  Greek  churcli ;  neither  is  the  system 
of  paying  the  clergy  by  titlies  known  among  them.  The 
practice,  too,  of  having  curates  is  very  limited.  Bishops 
only  can  have  curates,  and  among  the  secular  clergy  one 
priest  may  act  for  another  in  case  of  absence  or  illness, 
or  any  other  valid  excuse,  but  not  otherwise.  The  mo- 
nastic clergy,  in  general,  officiate  in  churches  belonging 
to  monasteries ;  although  on  many  occasions,  and  parti- 
cularly on  grand  festivals,  they  also  lake  part  in  the 
s^ervice  at  other  churches;  but  the  latter  are  more  com- 
monly attended  by  the  secular  clergy,  or  priests. 

In  regard  to  the  monastic  clergy,  it  appears  that  from 
the  moment  of  entering  the  order,  and  consequently  a 
monastery,  to  the  time  of  arriving  at  a  certain  dignity 
in  that  order,  the  Grcco-Russian  and  the  Catholic  religion 
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do  not  differ  in  discipline :  the  same  trials^  probationary 
exercises,  noviciate,  and  servitude,  are  observed  ;  and  the 
same  line  of  preferment  is  open  to  all  in  both  communions, 
from  the  lay-friar  to  the  archimandrite  in  the  Russian, 
or  to  the  General  of  the  Order  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
monasteries* 

The  ordinary  costume  of  the  monastic  differs  from 
that  of  the  secular  clergy ;  but  both  must  wear  beards, 
unless  residing  out  of  the  Empire,  and  then  they  are 
allowed  a  dispensation.  The  monks  wear  a  Klobouk  on 
their  head,  or  a  high  cylindrical  cap  with  a  flowing  veil. 
The  priests  have  more  commonly  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 
The  secular  clergy  may  wear  cloth  or  silk  of  any  colour, 
but  the  garment  must  be  loose.  The  monastic  clergy  are 
forbidden  to  adopt  any  other  colour  than  black,  whether 
it  be  silk  or  cloth  that  they  prefer  for  their  ordinary 
dress.  The  hair  of  both  is  long,  and  floating  upon  their 
shoulders. 

In  point  of  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
monastic  is  far  above  the  secular  clergy.  To  those  who 
prepare  for  the  Church,  instruction  is  given  in  parish  and 
district  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies,  which  are  placed 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  superior  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  formed  into  a  special  commission 
which  re^iides  at  St.  Petcrsburgh.  Among  the  monas- 
tic clergy  there  have  been  at  all  times,  and  there  are  at 
this  moment,  persons  of  very  great  learning  and  exemplary 
piety.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
one  or  two  dignitaries  of  the  Greco-Russian  church  at  St, 
Petersburgli,  whose  education  and  deep  erudition,  free  from 
vulgar  prejudice  or  gross  superstition,  would  entitle  them 
to  rank  among  the  clergy  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in 
Europe*  Although  it  is  true  that,  in  general,  the  secular 
clergy  are  not  equally  instructed,  and   until  very  lately 
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were  deemed  very  deficient  in  education,  there  are  strik- 
ing exceptions  amongst  them,  which,  without  going  far* 
tber,  may  be  illustrated  by  an  allusion  to  a  gentleman  very 
well  known  in  this  country,  the  Chaplain  to  the  Russian 
Embassy.  There  appears,  at  present,  a  strong  inclination^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  (rovernment,  to  bring  about 
a  salutary  reform  on  this  point;  by  making  the  secular 
clergy  better  qualified  to  fulfil  their  sacred  functions  with 
the  help  of  a  more  regular  education,  to  extend  their  use- 
fulness in  checking  the  progress  of  sectarianism  which  has 
of  late  years  increased  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  and  in  im* 
proving  the  moral  as  well  as  the  religious  principles  of  the 
people,  who  will  then  be  under  the  care  of  pastors  in  every 
way  worthy  of  their  respect.  The  Emperor,  by  an  ukase» 
dated  the  11th  January  last,  has  commanded  the  Holy 
Sjmod  to  prepare  and  submit  for  his  approbation  a  plan 
for  securing  a  better  education  to  the  children  of  the 
clergy,  and  for  providing  certain  means  of  subsistence,  for 
thbse  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  particularly  if  they  are  resident  in  poor  districts. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  a  similar  expression  of  the  Imperial 
pleasure  that  the  Synod  has,  of  late,  either  issued  orders 
or  pressing  recommendations  for  reading  a  sermon  every 
Sunday  after  service,  a  practice  which  had  insensibly  grown 
into  disuse.  These,  it  is  trusted,  will  produce,  and  indeed 
have  in  a  great  measure  already  produced,  much  good*  It 
has  been  remarked  of  late  years  that  the  common  people  pay 
more  serious  attention  in  church  since  preaching  has  become 
more  general,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
take  advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition  oji  the  part  of 
the  inferior  classes,  to  promote  their  civilization  by  fre- 
quently mingling  with  the  exposition  of  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion a  homely  explanation  of  the  principles  of  morality, 
the  duties  of  citizens,  and  the  great  advantages  of  know- 
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leclge.  The  Russian  church  will  then  have  less  cause  to 
lament  the  number  of  dissenters,  or  sectarians,  wht^  start 
into  existence  every  year,  differing,  jjerhaps,  only  in  the 
interpretatioii  of  a  partitular  word,  the  necessity  of  a 
particular  ceremony,  or  the  importance  to  lie  attached  to 
a  particular  image;  errors  which  have  of  late  been  fully 
exposed  in  some  very  able  publications  that  have  appeared 
at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Holy  Synod  more 
than  once.  This  is  the  public  institution  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great,  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  Government.  It  is  the  executive 
establishnient,  which  has  authority  to  deliberate  on  all  cle- 
rical matters,  hut  whose  debbcrations  are  watched  and  whose 
resolutions  are  controlled  by  a  Procurator- general,  forming 
part  of  the  Synod,  who  is  a  layman,  and  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  A  part  nf  this  institution  is  established  at  Mos- 
cow. One  of  the  duties  of  the  Synod  is,  to  keep  the  regis- 
ters of  births  and  deaths,  from  which  annual  bills  of  mor- 
tality are  published  by  them,  referable  iiowever  to  those 
who  profess  tiie  dominant  rebgion  only. 

The  number  of  churches  in  St.  Petersburgh  is  con- 
siderable^ but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  at  Moscow,  nor 
so  great  as  in  many  large  towns  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  professed.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
those  that  are  devoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  Russiai 
are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  some  statistical  tables  published  in  1828,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  fifty-three  millions  of  inhabitants,  there 
were  not  more  than  £J1 6,000  ecclesiastics  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  of  tlie  orthodox 
Greek  religion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  one 
ecclesiastic  only  for  every  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
individuals  professing  the  same  creed. 
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Many  of  the  churches  in  St.  Petersburgh,  like  the  Govern- 
ment palaces,  and  some  of  the  large  mansions  of  noblemen, 
are  very  striking  buildings.  Their  Byzantine  architecture 
with  a  large  central  dome  and  four  smaller  ones,  around 
it,  in  many  cases  of  that  elliptic  form  which  may  be  said 
to  be  bulbous,  and  the  plain  but  massive  Greek  Cross  richly 
gilt,  surmounting  a  gilt  Crescent,  or  in  many  instances  rising 
immediately  from  the  cupola,  tend  to  give  to  the  majority 
of  churches  at  St.  Petersburgh  a  peculiar  appearance, 
which  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  effect,  and  never  fails  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Attempts,  however, 
have  been  made  at  all  times  to  mix  with  this  Oriental  style 
the  severer  and  more  pleasing  beauties  of  Grecian  or 
Roman  architecture.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  re* 
spect  to  our  Lady  of  Kazan ;  a  large  and  (take  it  all  in 
all)  splendid  monument  of  architecture,  situated  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  Nevsko'i  Prospekt,  still  more  remarkable 
as  being  the  work  of  a  native  architect,  a  protege  of  the 
late  Count '  Strogonoff,  named  Voronikhin.  Cameron,  the 
Scotch  architect,  who  has  left  so  many  creditable  monuments 
behind  him  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was  one  of  the  competitors 
for  this  great  undertaking,  and  presented  designs  which  I 
was  assured  by  an  architect  now  living  in  that  capital,  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  Russian  aftist.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  recommendation  of  Count  Strogonoff,  on  whose 
estates  it  is  said  the  latter  was  bom  a  serf,  prevailed  with 
the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the  construction  of  this  great  temple 
was  entrusted  to  Voronikhin. 

Rather  than  enter  into  tedious  details  of  its  architecture, 
I  have  here  introduced  a  plan  and  elevation  of  this  edifice, 
by  the  inspection  of  which  my  readers  will  form  an  accu- 
rate notion  of  its  beauties  and  defects.  It  abounds  indeed 
in  both.  The  conception  is  grand;  many  points  in  its 
execution  are  excellent,  as  well  as  the  material  and  work- 
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tnanfihip  of  the  decorarive  parts*  There  is  something 
!§trjking  in  this  edifice,  viewed  as  a  whole;  but,  although 
the  architect  was  daring  enough  to  attempt  an  imitation  of 
the  noblest  temple  in  the  Christian  world  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  in  its  |X)rtico,  and  circular  colonnades — ^liis  heart 
failed  him  at  the  execution  of  the  dome  ;  and  being  neither 
a  Bramante  nor  a  Michael  Angelo,  he  permitted  the  sur- 
mounting cupola,  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  height,  and 
magnitude,  to  rest  on  a  dome  of  mi.serable  dimensions. 
To  give  strength,  beauty,  and  magnificence  to  this  edifice, 
the  fine  cupola  of  St.  Paurs  ought  to  stand  in  lieu  of  that 
of  Voronikhin.  The  dome  is  covered  with  block  tin,  and 
crowned  with  a  cross  of  exquisite  workmanship,  supported 
on  a  large  gildeil  ball. 

It  oiuy  be  asked,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  semicircular 
poly  stile  on  each  side  of  the  portico,  formed  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Corinttiian  columns,  raised  on  a  stylobate 
of  three  steps,  and  each  advancing  from  the  body  of  the 
church  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  street,  where  it  is 
terminated  by  portals  of  corresponding  magnitude  ?  Ber- 
nini^s  idea,  from  which  the  present  is  evidently  borrowed, 
was  happy.  The  magnificent  circular  colonnades,  which 
form  the  Piazza  di  St.  Pietro,  were  also  intended  as  shel- 
tered avenues,  between  well-distributed  rows  of  piUars,  to 
the  principal  front  of  and  grand  entrance  into  the  church. 
Here  they  are  attached  and  lead  to  one  of  tlie  sides  of  the 
building  !  True,  Voronikhin  had  no  alternative.  The 
church  must  have  its  altar  turned  to  the  east,  according  to 
the  Greek  rite  ;  and  in  the  locality  which  it  was  destined  to 
occupy,  a  side  only  of  the  building  so  disposed,  and  not  iti 
front,  could  be  presented  to  the  street.  He  therefore 
adopted  the  idea,  unique  of  its  kind,  I  believe,  of  strictly 
cmbeliishing  that  side  like  a  Jhfade ;  constructing,  at  the 
e  time,  the  regular  fafade  in  the  west,  as  will  be  seen 
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from  the^lan.     When  architects  are  bound  to  certain  loca*- 
litie9^  their  designs  should  be  conceived  for  them  in  particu- 
lar :  they  should  not  carry  upon  any  ground^  for  execution, 
a  particular  plan,  devised  and  put  together  for  effect  upon 
pa^r,  in  the  cabinet,  without  any  reference  to  the  place  it 
is  to  occupy.     Again,  the  nanner  in  which  the  two  circular 
platforms  and  stylobates  in  this  cathedral  have  been  thick 
set  with  columns,  four  in  depth,  and  many  of  these  clus- 
tered together,  at  the  union  with  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing, has  produced  that  species  of  confused  mass,  through 
which  it  is  impos^ble  for  the  eye  to  penetrate,  or  perceive 
daylight.      Whichever  way  from  the  centre,  or  side  of  the 
area,  or  from  the  street,  we  turn  our  looks  to  these  colon* 
nades,  the   eye,  instead  of  surveying  a  simple    Grecian 
arrangement  of  pillars,  is  arrested  by  a  dead  wall  formed 
of  them.       The  columns  are   thirty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  of  stone,  different  from  those  that  decorate  its  inte- 
rior, and  which  support  an  arched  roof  richly  ornamented 
with  flowers  in  bas-relief.    These  latter  columns  are  fifty  in 
number,  and  each  of  one  piece  of  solid  granite,  forty  feet 
high,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  rich  capi- 
tal of  bronze,  and  supported  on  massive  bases  of  the  same 
metal.     When  first  set  in  their  places,  it  is  said  that  they 
had  a  polish  equal  to  the  finest  crystal.     These  columns 
are  by  Soukhanoff.     The  granite  of  which  they  are  made 
comes  from    Finland,  and  has   a  general  reddish-brown 
tint,   sparkling  with   mica  and  feldspar,   and  resembling 
Egyptian  Sienite  ;  but  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  has  made 
some  havoc  on  its  surface,  which  appeared  to  me  abraded 
in  various  places,  and  decomposing;  so  that  in  some  parts 
there  were  considerable  hollows  and  indentures.     The  de- 
corations in  the  body  of  the  church  are  not  very  strik* 
ing;  those  of  the  altar  are  rich  and  splendid.     The  jewels 
belonging  to  the  altar,  and  the  silver  doors  that  lead  to  the 
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Manctum  sancioruni^  with  the  railing  in  front,  of  the  same 
material,  arc  alone  a  rich  treasure.  With  the  exception  of 
the  seat  exclusively  appropriated  for  llie  sovereigns^  antl  a 
place  whence  ihe  sermon  is  preached,  there  are  neithei" 
chairs,  Ijenches,  nor  other  accommodations  in  the  body  of 
ibe  church,  the  congregatiou  standing  during  the  service, 
or  kneeling  or  prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  as  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  where  however  both  chairs  and 
benches  arc  admitted.  I  was  not  very  favourably  impress- 
ed with  the  various  paintings  which  decorate  the  walls, 
particularly  in  the  angles  and  lunettes  of  the  dome ;  but 
then  the  church  receives  the  daylight  so  imperfectly 
through  the  windows  of  that  dome,  that  the  place  beneath 
it  lies  generally  in  solemn  obscurity.  This  part  of  the 
building  is  as  noanifest  a  failure  iDternallyj  as  it  is  in  its 
exterior. 

Military  trophiesj  banners,  and  the  keys  of  fortresses, 
wrested  from  the  enemies  of  Russia,  are  displayed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  church.  Among  these  there  is  a  Mar- 
shaKs  baton,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Davoost.  A  much 
more  interesting  object  of  attention  is  the  tomb  of  Kutu- 
soff,  in  the  west  angle  of  the  nave,  remarkable  fur  its  sim- 
pUdiy,  and  the  warhke  trophy  over  it,  formed  of  French 
flags  and  the  eagles  of  Najxjleon.  The  grt-^at  part  which  tins 
celebrated  officer  took  in  rescuing  his  coo u try  from  hostile 
invasion,  has  placed  his  name  above  the  pomp  of  monu- 
ments. But  there  is  one  monument  in  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  Russia,  which,  as  long  as  it  perpetuates  the  memory  f)f 
the  general,  will  also  indicate  to  posterity  how  the  Sove- 
nagn,  whose  Empire  he  had  defended,  had  acknowledged 
his  services*  In  that  crown,  a  small  plate  of  gold,  with  ihe 
name  of  Kutusoff  inscribed  upon  it,  was  placed,  by  order 
of  Alexander,  in  the  room  of  the  most  valuable  jewel  taken 
from  it,  and  &cnt  to  the  warrior  by  his  Majesty,  with  a 
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letter,  in  which  he  announced  to  him  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Prince  of  Smolensko. 

Besides  the  colossal  bronze  statues  placed  under  the 
portico,  from  the  chisel  of  Martos,  the  Russian  Canova, 
two  other  gigantic  statues,  by  Pimenow  and  Demutt,  were 
to  have  been  placed  near  the  colonnade ;  but  one  only  is 
erected,  the  other,  it  is  said,  having  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  far-famed  leader  of  the  Cossacks,  to  whose  valour 
Russia  owes,  in  a  great  measure,  its  delivery  from  an  in- 
vading enemy,  havings  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  intercepted 
a  great  part  of  the  booty  which  the  French  army  was 
carrying  away  from  Moscow,  sent  the  silver  plate  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  an  offering  to  the 
Holy  Lady  of  Kazan,  which  church  had  been  completed 
in  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  opened  two  years  before  the 
invasion,  on  the  Emperor  Alexander'^s  birthday.  The 
document  with  which  the  gift  was  accompanied,  deserves 
to  be  recorded  in  the  present  account  of  that  cathedral^ 
as  characteristic  of  the  sentiments  which  animated  that 
intrepid  general. 

"  Bestow  your  benediction  on  this  present,  oflTered  by 
our  warriors  to  the  Giver  of  Victory.  The  brave  Don 
Cossacks  restore  to  God  the  treasures  plundered  from 
the  temples.  They  have  intrusted  me  with  the  duty  of 
transmitting  to  your  Eminence  this  silver,  which  was  once 
the  ornament  of  the  images  of  the  saints,  afterwards  the 
prey  of  barbarous  robbers,  and  at  length  wrested  from 
their  gripe  by  the  brave  Don  Cossacks.  The  leader  of 
this  corps  of  Cossacks,  Count  Matwei  Ivanowitsh  Platoff, 
and  all  his  brave  warriors,  wish  that  this  plate,  which 
in  weight  amounts  to  four  pouds,  may  be  made  into 
images  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  adorn  the  Church 
of  the  Mother  of  God  of  Kazan,  in  St.  Petersburgh.     All 
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the  necessary  expenses  of  casting  these  holy  images,  we 
take  on  our  account*  Yoor  Eminence  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  order  that  able  artificers  may  be  employed  to  fulfil 
the  pious  desire  of  our  warriors,  by  casting  these  images  of 
the  Holy  Evangelists^  which  they  offer  in  their  zeal  for  the 
temple  of  God.  As  soon  as  you  shall  inform  me  what  the 
expense  will  be,  I  will  remit  to  you  the  money*  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  they  would  be  appropriately  placed 
close  to  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  before  the  great 
communion- table,  that  they  may  strike  the  eye  of  the 
devout  when  they  enter  the  temple.  On  the  pedestal  of 
each  image,  must  be  engraven  the  following  inscription : 
*  The  zealous  offering  of  the  Corps  of  the  Don  Cossacks/ 

'*  Hasten  to  erect  in  the  temple  of  God  this  monument  of 
battle  and  victory  ;  and  while  you  erect  it,  say,  with  thank- 
fulness to  Providence,  the  enemies  of  Russia  are  no  more ; 
the  vengeance  of  God  has  overtaken  them  on  the  soil  of 
Russia;  and  the  road  they  have  gone  has  been  strewed 
with  their  bones,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  their  frantic  and 
proud  ambition. 

(Signed)  Platoff,"" 

There  is,  at  the  termination  of  the  same  street,  a  cluster 
of  buildings  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  consisting  of  an 
old  and  a  modern  church,  a  small  chapel,  and  an  extensive 
nnge  of  cloisters,  fantastically  painted  of  a  red  colour.  The 
whole  pile  is  striking ;  and  on  a  Sunday,  the  crowds  of 
pedestrians  and  equi^mges  that  gather  in  and  about  these 
spacious  edifices  and  courts,  form  a  most  interesting  sight. 
"Come/'  said  to  me,  one  Sunday  morning  at  an  early 
hour.  Monsieur  Savenko,  tlie  young  and  clever  surgeon 
whom  I  have  already  introduced  to  my  readers,  '*  Come, 
let  us  start  for  the  Monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi. 
No  one  leaves  the  capital  without  visiting  the  spot  on  which 
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the  great  Prince  Alexander  Yaroslavich  obtained  in  1241 
a  victory  over  the  allied  forces  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Livonia,  and  gained  the  surname  of  Nevskoi,  and  became 
afterwards  a  monk.  For  his  subsequent  piety  and  holy 
life,  he  has  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  it  is  in  honour  of  his  nam6  that  Peter 
the  Great  erected  the  monastery  in  question.  On,  then, 
with  your  shoob  and  fur  boots ;  my  sledge  is  waiting  at 
your  door;  the  air  is  clear  and  bracing;  let  us  be  gone. 
There  are  but  ten  degrees  of  cold,  watch  your  nose,  and 
a  few  minutes  will  see  us  at  the  end  of  the  four  ven^s 
between  this  and  the  Monastery.^  We  arrived  as  statJed, 
entered  a  grand  portal,  ran  up  a  long  avenue,  crossed  tbe 
bridge  over  the  Tchernaya,  and  penetrated  between  lines 
of  carriages  and  a  crowd  of  people  in  their  holiday  ck>the8 
within  the  spacious  square,  formed  by  the  lone  dcHster 
before-mentioned,  and  the  palace  in  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Kazan  resides  on  the  right,  and  by  the  Church  of 
the  Anminciation,  and  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of 
St.  John  Crysostomus  on  the  left ;  besides  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  young  ecclesiastics,  which  is  a  modern 
building  of  considerable  merit  placed  at  the  farthest 
angle.  In  the  second  of  these  churches  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  modern  architecture  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  which  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  all  the 
surrounding  objects.  The  style  is  pure  Grecian,  and  the 
dimensions  such  as  befit  a  temple  of  the  first  class,  conv 
sidered  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburgh  as  their 
second  cathedral.  It  was  erected  about  thirty-six  years 
ago  on  the  plans  of  StarofF,  a  pupil  o£  the  celebrated 
Kakorinoff,  the  architect  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Arts;  The  great  entrance  is  striking ;  and  the  coup^atil 
of  the  nave,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  handsome 
cdumns,  terminating  in  a  rotunda  rising  into  a  lofty  dome, 
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id  full  of  effect.  This  is  not  a  little  lieighlened  by  the 
brilliant  fresco-paintings  on  the  ceilings,  and  the  arabesque 
decorations  on  the  panels  of  the  church,  the  altar-piece  of 
white  Carrara  marble  standing  under  the  dome,  and  some 
valuable  paintings  by  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Raphael 
Mengs,  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  altar-  The 
boly  doi3r  in  the  Ikonastas^  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps, 
ia  of  a  richly  gilt  bronze,  and  surmounted  by  the  repre- 
sentatioti  of  a  dazzling  aureoiay  composed  of  different 
coloured  metals,  artfully  combined  to  give  its  darting 
rays  the  resplendence  of  reality-  In  the  centre  of  this  the 
ttiitials  of  that  awful  name  are  traced,  which  none  wej-e 
permitted  to  pronoune^e  in  Israel,  save  the  initiated*  The 
interior  or />rf>Mes/5,  with  the  holy  table,  and  its  circular  co- 
lotmade  supporting  the  canopy  over  the  consecrated  element, 
is  lighted  by  a  profusion  of  richly  chased  silver  lustres. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  however  in  this  church 
ift  the  chapel  in  which  the  relics  of  the  Saint  are  deposited, 
A  sarcophagus  of  massive  silver,  bearing  on  each  side,  carved 
with  moderate  skill,  the  bas-relief  representations  of  the  dif* 
ferent  engagements  of  the  warrior  Saint  with  the  Swedes, 
received  those  relics  in  1714,  from  the  Rojedestvenskoy 
Convent,  in  the  city  of  Vladimir.  Peter,  who  wished  to 
signalize  his  victories  abroad  by  some  conspicuous  event  at 
home,  made  the  translation  i>f  the  remains  of  the  holy 
Prince,  who  had  in  time  past  defeated  that  inveterate  ene- 
my of  Russia,  the  means  of  celebrating  the  peace  of  New- 
aladl,  which  he  had  himself  concluded  with  the  Swedes. 
'Hiaee  relics  were  transjwrted  by  land  as  far  as  Novgorod, 
where  they  were  shipj>ed  on  board  a  highly  decorated 
yacht.  The  Emperor  went  in  his  own  galley  to  meet  them 
as  far  as  Ijora,  accomponied  by  a  numerous  suite,  received 
them  in  it,  placed  himself  at  the  helm,  made  his  sujXTior 
cAiee^rs  row  the  gaHey>  and  Arrived  at  the  Convent  of  the 
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Annunciation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  near  the  present 
one,  where  he  deposited  them  amidst  the  firing  of  cannon, 
and  the  acclamations  of  several  thousands  of  people.  From 
that  church  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  their  pre- 
sent situation.  The  altar  of  the  chapel,  of  solid  silver, 
rises  thirty  feet  in  height.  Groups  of  military  trophies,  of 
the  same  precious  metal,  are  disposed  by  the  side  of  the 
shrine ;  and  a  golden  lamp,  presented  by  Catherine  in  1791, 
suspended  over  it,  with  a  magnificent  candelabrum  of 
silver,  the  gift  of  Alexander,  together  with  a  silver  dish 
of  curious  workmanship,  holding  the  bones  of  several  holy 
men,  form  the  wealth  and  ornament  of  this  splendid  monu- 
ment. I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  superior 
to  it  in  magnificence  and  costliness  of  material  and  decora- 
tion, except  the  subterraneous  temple  of  marble  and  precious 
stones  erected  under  the  transept  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan, 
where  the  body  of  that  great  philanthropist  Charles  Bor- 
romeus  is  deposited,  within  a  magnificent  crystal  case,  which 
has  kept  the  remains  in  a  considerable  state  of  preservation. 
Upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  chapel  and  shrine 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi.  The  first  portion  of  silver 
so  employed  was  the  first  produce  of  the  mines  of  Eolyvan 
sent  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  by  her  presented  to 
this  church. 

Besides  the  sacred  vases  and  utensils  made  of  precious 
metal,  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  symbols  of  ecclesiastife. 
dignity,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  the  sacristy  of  the 
church  offers  a  great  number  of  other  objects  of  curio- 
sity and  interest  to  the  stranger,  and  of  veneration  to 
the  Russians  ;  such  as  the  crown  of  Alexander  Nevskoi, 
the  baton  of  command  of  Peter  the  First,  the  small  bed 
on  which  he  expired,  and  several  other  memorials  of 
that  Sovereign.    None  of  these  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
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seeing,  as  the  monks  had  congregated  to  their  mid-day 
repast  by  the  lime  we  had  inspected  the  church,  and  I 
give  the  above  account  on  the  faith  of  another  traveller. 

The  monks  who  reside  in  the  monastery  are  seldom  more 
than  sixty  in  number,  and  often  only  forty,  Kach  has  his 
cell,  but  they  meet  in  tlie  refectory  and  at  church.  They 
follow  the  rule  of  discipline  established  by  Theophanes 
Prokopovitch,  and  confirmed  by  Peter  the  Great  two  years 
before  his  death.  The  Metropolitan  of  St-  Petersburgh 
bears  the  title  of  Archimandrite  of  this  Monastery. 

In  the  small  and  Byzantine  church  of  the  Annunciation^ 
adjoining  to  the  one  just  describedj  is  a  simple  monument 
to  SouvorofF,  in  one  of  the  side  chapels;  and  another  made 
of  bronze,  richly  gilt,  to  the  memory  of  Miloradovitch. 

When  the  decorated  hearse  of  Souvoroff  arrived  before 
the  entrance  of  this  church,  it  was  found  that  the  door  was 
loo  small  to  admit  its  passage.  This  perplexed  those  at 
the  head  of  the  solemn  procession  not  a  little  ;  when  one  of 
the  veterans  who  carried  the  coffin  exclaimed  :  **  Forward, 
my  comrades,  Souvoroff'  passed  every  where,"  and  forth- 
with, overcoming  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  the  men  of 
anns,  by  redoubled  strength^  penetrated  with  their  burden 
into  the  body  of  the  church* 

The  short  inscription  on  a  stone  on  the  ground  before 
Uie  muimiricnt  of  Miloradovitch,  tells  the  recent  catastrophe 
which  terminated  his  days,  '*  Mort  d'unc  plaie  rc^ue  sur 
la  Place  d'Isaac  par  un  boulet,  et  une  bayonettc,  14th  De- 
cembre,  1825.  A.  S.'*'*  Few  officers  had  displayed  more 
bravery  than  Miloradovitcli  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
glorious  career.  He  had  been  exposed  in  more  than  forty 
general  engagements  to  Imminent  danger,  without  ever  re- 
ceiving the  slightest  contusion ;  but  on  that  memorable  oc- 
a,  a  wound  inflicted  by  one  of  the  soldiers  whom  he 
had  before  led  to  victory,  cut  short  bis  military  careen 
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I  noticed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  monument,  a 
curious  piece  of  workmanship  in  mother  of  pearl,  connst- 
ing  of  a  large  plate  of  that  substance,  divided  into  twelve 
compartments,  in  which  are  engraved  with  minute  accu- 
racy, in  a  space  of  about  three  inches  square,  the  figure 
and  name  of  each  Saint  for  every  day  in  the  year  of  the 
Russian  church  calendar.  The  centre  represents  the  abode 
of  the  Eternal,  with  the  Saviour  and  all  the  Saints  con- 
gregated around  the  triumphant  cross. 

On  the  opposite  wall  a  drapery  of  solid  silver-gilt  is  sufr> 
pended,  containing  an  image,  supported  by  two  angels,  of  the 
same  costly  material^  resting  on  the  tomb  which  contains 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Monsieur  Naryschkine,  and 
on  which  is  recorded  the  only  title  to  distinction  which 
this  family  seems  proud  to  claim,  that  "  Piirr  V^  est  sorti 
de  leur  sang,'*' 

It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  the  worldly  titles  of 
many  other  departed  persons  here  interred,  or  to  say 
more  than  a  few  words  of  the  five  bronze  monuments  be- 
longing to  the  Sheremetiefi"  family,  which  I  observed  in 
another  still  smaller  church  connected  with  the  cemetery* 
One  of  the  latter  records  the  existence  of  the  nobleman  of 
that  name,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  founder  of 
St.  Petersburgh ;  and  here  will  be  deposited  for  successive 
generations  the  members  of  this  extravagantly  opulent  fa- 
mily ;  the  present  representative  of  which  is  a  young  officer 
of  the  Guards,  possessing,  it  is  said,  a  revenue  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  roubles. 

The  churches  within  the  precincts  of  St  Alexander 
Nevskoi  and  its  cemetery,  constitute  the  Pantheon  of  St. 
Petersburgh  ;  but  although  we  meet  with  in  each  of  those 
places  and  at  every  step  the  remains  of  the  great,  we  do 
not  recognize  the  illustrious  of  the  empire  in  all  of  them. 
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Ostentation,  as  much  as  merit,  prevails  in  these  fashionable 
habitations  of  the  dead. 

Nowhere  can  a  more  striking  display  of  architectural  taste, 
pure,  inventive,  and  refined,  be  seen,  than  is  presented  by 
the  extensive  consecrated  ground  or  cemetery  adjoining  the 
churches  just  described,  mth  its  hundreds  of  monuments 
aod   tokens  in  memory  of   the  dead.     Some  of  these  are 
real  master-pieces  of  art ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  affect- 
iog  brevity  of  the  inscriptions  they  bear;  so  superior  either 
to  the  amplifications  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
Pi  re  ia  Chaiae  in  Paris,  or  to  kosUsifliabic  verses  that  offend 
the  eye  in  an  English  churchyard.     Every  design,  every 
device,  figure,  end>lem  and    decoration,   every   species  of 
material  from  the  most  dazzling  marble  of  Carrara,  to  gold, 
has  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
friends  and  relatives,  or  of  talent  and  wealth*     Of  the  latter 
description  is  a  monument  of  the  most  gigantic  proportions, 
erected  to  snatch  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Kouhoff,  a  mer- 
chant*     It  consists  of  a  solid  cubic  block  of  the  most  superb 
granite,  on  which  is  imposed  a  solid  pedestal  of  black  mar- 
Me,  ten   feet  square,  bearing  a  sarcophagus  fourte<?n  feet 
high,  of  most  elegant  proportions,  surmounted  by  a  gold 
crtN»,  twenty  feet  in  height*     At  each  of  the  four  corners 
there  is  a  colossal  candelabrum  of  ca^^t  iron,  with  entwining 
terpen ts,  of  bronze,  gilt.     The  purchase   of  the  ground 
tione  for  fixing  this  monument  coat  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  monument  sixty  thousand  roubles.     With  a  more  ap- 
propriate intention  have  the  survivors  of  Tortchaninov,  a 
rich  proprietor  of  ctJpper  mines,  employed   Murtos  in  rais- 
ing a  monument  of  solid  copper  to  that  individual,  in  which, 
(me  is  struck   with  two  allegorical  figures  of   tlie  size  of 
life,  and  of  the  same  material,  chiselled,  not  cast,  by  that 
celebrated  artist,  besides  the  marble  bust  of  the  deceased. 
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Nearer  to  the  centre  of  this  abode  of  death,  a  tetra-style 
Ionic  temple,  in  marble  of  the  purest  white,  crowned  by  a 
pediment,  arrested  my  attention.  It  records  the  many  vir- 
tues of  an  interesting  female,  the  late  Countess  Potemkin, 
and  is  the  production  of  Krilloff,  an  artist  of  great  merit. 
Alto-relievos  of  the  most  exquisite  execution  tell,  on 
three  sides  of  the  temple,  the  melancholy  story  of  a 
mother  snatched  from  three  lovely  babes,  which  she  would 
fain  press  to  her  bosom.  The  Countess,  prophetically 
conscious  of  her  approaching  fate,  looks  up  calm  and 
majestic  to  the  figure  of  Religion,  and  rests  with  con- 
fidence her  left  hand  on  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  In 
front  are  the  inscription  and  the  arms  of  the  family,  in 
solid  gold. 

But  why  linger  in  this  Necropolis  of  the  great,  the 
wealthy,  and  the  present  celebrated  men  in  the  modem 
history  of  Russia,  when  other  highly  important  objects 
claim  our  attention?  Let  us  hence;  yet  before  we  quit 
the  ground,  let  us  cast  a  parting  look  to  the  spot  on  which 
rises  a  white  marble  column,  to  mark  the  tomb  of  Lomo> 
nossoff,  the  father  of  modern  Russian  poetry.  Like  Schil- 
ler, this  extraordinary  man,  whose  varied  talents  were  of 
the  highest  order,  would  have  been  lying  "  dust  to  dust,'' 
without  a  monument,  had  not  the  late  Great  Chancellor 
Michael  Woronzow,  rescued  his  country  from  such  a  stigma, 
by  erecting  the  present  memento  at  his  own  expense.  The 
Russians,  however,  can  now  better  appreciate  the  merits  of 
their  illustrious  countryman ;  and  a  monument,  of  the 
estimated  value  of  50,000  roubles,  is  intended  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Isaac  the  Dalmatian  was 
founded  in  1710,  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  commemoration 
of  his  birthday.  Catherine,  ever  desirous  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  her  great  predecessor,  ordered  in   1768  that 
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the  church  should  be  reconstructed  in  marble,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  its  founder. 
The  building  had  reachi'd  its  entablature,  when  the  death 
of  that  Princess  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  proceedingfi. 
This  church,  as  I  have  before  observed,  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  Admiralty  Square,  and  faces  the  Neva ;  from 
which,  however,  it  is  a  considerable  distance.  During  the 
reign  of  Paul  it  underwent  various  changes;  and  after 
many  years  spent  in  altering  and  modifying  it,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  correct  several  important  defects  in  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  the  Empress  Catherine;  defects  which  were 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  want  of  harmony  that  existed 
between  the  church  as  it  stood  and  the  surrounding 
edifice,  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  approved  in  1818 
a  plan  for  its  restoration,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  Mons*  Montferrand,  a  French  architect  of  ac- 
knowledged merit  and  great  enterprise,  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  draughtsmen  I  know,  resident  in  St. 
Petersburgh.  This  plan  is  now  in  progress  of  execution, 
and  has  been  so  for  some  years.  According  to  it,  the 
form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  384  feet  long, 
and  288^  feet  wide,  including  the  lateral  porticos.  In 
the  centre  rises  a  dome,  the  exterior  diameter  of  which, 
surrounded  by  an  open  peristyle  of  Ionic  columns,  mea- 
sures 105  feet-  The  total  elevation  of  the  edifice,  from 
the  level  of  the  square  in  which  it  stands  to  the  ball,  which 
is  to  bear  the  cross^  is  equal  to  309  English  feet- 

The  interior  of  the  temple  will  be  ornamented  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  of  marble  drawn  from  the  quarries  of 
Finland.  The  capitals  and  the  bases  will  be  of  bronze, 
richly  gilt.  The  arched  roof,  decorated  with  various  com- 
partments, embellished  with  every  thing  that  painting, 
sculpture,  and  gilding,  can  afford,  will  present  an  emembk 
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worthy  of  the  finest  churches  of  Italy.  A  great  part  of 
the  old  church  now  existing,  in  which  the  prot bests  and 
holy  tables  are  placed,  has  been  retained,  not  only  because 
this  part  offers  a  noble  style  of  architecture,  and  is  beau<- 
tifully  finished,  but  also  from  motives  of  religion  and  vene- 
ration, which  the  late  Emperor  entertained  for  the  church 
of  his  ancestors. 

But  the  most  astonishing,  and  certainly  unparalleled 
feature,  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  will  be  the  four  por» 
ticos  which  are  to  decorate  its  exterior;  each  of  which 
will  consist  of  eight  columns  in  front,  and  three  in  the  flank, 
with  capitals  and  bases  of  gilt  bronze.  These  forty-eight 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  unique  in  Europe,  have 
beeii  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  Finland,  each  of  one  solid 
piece  of  granite,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  their 
base,  five  feet  two  inches  near  the  astragal,  and  fifty-six 
feet  high;  consequently  much  loftier  than  those  of  the 
Roman  Pantheon,  which  measure  only  forty-six  feet  nine 
inches  and  eleven  lines.  Thirty-seven  are  already  on 
the  spot,  and  twenty  of  them  polished  and  ready  to 
be  erected.  For  this  purpose  a  scafiblding,  of  a  most  in- 
genious construction,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  em- 
ployed by  the  architect  Fontana  to  erect  the  Obelisk  in 
front  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  several  capstans,  remark- 
able for  the  simplicity  and  power  of  their  principles,  the 
invention  of  the  late  General  of  Engineers,  Betancourt, 
have  been  long  prepared ;  and  thirty-two  of  the  columns 
will  be  on  their  bases  in  the  course  of  this  summer.  Fif- 
teen hundred  workmen  are  constantly  employed  on  the 
premises,  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Montferrand  and 
his  assistants.  Messieurs  Pasqual,  and  Andromini,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  an  Italian  and  a  most  ingenious  mechanic* 

*  By  the  arrival  of  a  friend  from  St.  Petereburgh,  since  the  above 
information  was  written,  1  le^m  that  the  first  column  was  raised  in 
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In  the  building  itself,  great  progress  has  been  made.  The 
foundations,  and  the  crypt,  in  which  service  is  to  be  per- 
formed, are  completed;  the  granite  piers,  on  which  the 
pedestals  and  gold  bronze  bases  of  the  columns  for  the 
porticos  are  to  stand  are  finished,  and  several  of  the 
latter  are  already  in  their  places.  Nothing  can  be  richer. 
The  capitals,  which  are  to  be  of  the  same  materials,  have 
been  long  preparing.  Accompanied  by  Monsieur  Mont- 
ferrand,  the  architect,  Baron  Nicolai  and  myself  had  the 
satisfaction  of  going  over  every  part  of  this  vast  building, 
of  examining  the  model  of  the  curious  scaffolding,  and 
machinery  for  erecting  the  columns  (which  latter  was  with 
gieat  condescension  put  in  motion  in  our  presence  by 
sereral  men  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Andromini)^ 
and  of  forming  an  accurate  idea  of  the  great  simpUcity 
of  the  mode  in  w-hich  the  gigantic  pillars  will  be  raised 
into  their  allotted  places*  This  operation  will  doubtless 
attract  a  great  multitude  of  spectators;  and  were  I  an  ar- 
chitect likely  to  be  engaged  in  works  of  importance,  I 
should  deem  a  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh  well  repaid  by 
the  advantage  of  being  present  on  the  occasion.  It  is* 
known  that  a  great  number  of  architects  of  all  countries 
have  signified  their  intention  of  being  present  at  the  cere* 
mony^  and  such  an  opportunity  cannot  often  occur,  which 
neither  times  past  have  ofl'ered^  nor  will  future  ages  in 
all  probability  again  afford,  of  seeing  forty-eight  columns^ 
each  of  one  solid  block  of  highly  polished  bronze  and  spark- 
ling  granitef  seventeen  and  a  half  fuct  in  circumference  at 

the  preseace  of  the  Hm|>eror,  the  great  officers  of  the  Court  and  the 
Government^  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  in  May  laitt.  The 
operation  of  elevating- the  stupendous  pUlar,,  of  lifting  it  up  to  its  ver- 
tical position,  and  above  the  level  of  its  pedestal,  and  of  lowering  it 
into  the  latter,  occupied  precisely  fifty-eight  minutes.  One  of  them 
has  since  heen  so  raised  every  week* 
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their  bases,  and  loftier  than  any  that  the  hand  of  an  arebitect 
has  ever  ventured  to  design.  Each  column  weighs  8,000 
pouds,  or  288,000  pounds,  and  costs  82,000  roubles  to  the 
state.  Nine  years  have  been  employed  in  preparing  them  on 
the  spot,  and  every  possible  means  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  architect  to  complete  a  structure  which  will 
be  ranked  with  the  finest  monuments  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
We  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  room  in  which  is 
kept  the  model  of  the  church  as  it  will  appear  when  completed. 
The  eflPect  will  be  grand  in  the  extreme ;  but  there  may  be  a 
doubt  entertained  by  many,  whether  the  four  smaller  domes 
which,  in  observance  of  the  received  principles  of  Byzantine 
church  architecture,  are  placed  at  the  angles  of  this  colossal 
edifice,  will  not  destroy  in  a  great  degree  its  im)X)sing  aspect. 
I  may  add  that,  both  inside  and  out,  the  Temple  will  be 
cased  with  costly  marble  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the  frames, 
joints  and  supports  will  every  where  be  of  cast-iron,  timber 
being  excluded  from  its  construction  as  much  as  possible. 

Of  the  Russian  churches  only  one  more  shall  receive 
particular  notice  in  this  place,  namely,  that  which  with  its 
lofty  and  slender  spire,  covered  with  gold  glittering  in  the 
sun,  marks  to  the  distant  observer  the  locality  of  the  for- 
tress in  the  centre  of  which  it  is  situated.  This  structure, 
dedicated  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  stands  in  an  open  place  within  the  citadel, 
and,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  has  only  a  single  cupola, 
and  a  tower  two  hundred  and  six  feet  in  height,  furnished 
with  a  chiming-clock,  for  which  the  Tzar  paid  45,000 
roubles.  The  gilt  spire  rises  from  this  tower  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet  higher,  including  the  ball  and  cross  sup- 
ported by  the  arm  of  an  angel ;  a  proud  rival  to  that  which 
decorates  the  great  tower  of  the  Admiralty. 

To  this  church,  the  interior  structure  of  which  is  re- 
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markabk  for  its  simplicity,  I  repaired  with  Count  Sergius 
StrogoDoflF.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  repose  the  ashes  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  since  the  assumption  of  the  Im-* 
penal  dignity*  The  tombs,  of  a  square  form  and  of  un- 
sculptured  stone,  arc  ranged  beside  each  otlrer,  bearing  the 
Russitin  arms  and  ihe  solitary  initials  of  the  illustrious 
deceased,  devoid  of  every  pompous  title.  A  rich  velvet 
pall  is  thrown  over  them,  on  which  the  initials  again 
appear  embroidered  in  gokL  By  the  side  of  the  tomb 
which  received  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Paul,  are 
deposited  those  of  Alexander  and  his  consort.  Hundreds 
of  military  trophies,  such  as  standards,  staffs,  batons,  and 
keys  of  cities  and  fortresses  taken  by  the  Russians,  very 
appropriately  surround  this  abode  of  mortality,  which  with 
equal  propriety  is  suffered  to  pnxluce  its  intended  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  observer,  without  heraldic  or  architectural 
monuments,  and  by  means  of  the  names  alone  of  those  who 
have  left  numberless  mementas  in  their  Imperial  resi- 
dence to  per|>etuate  their  fame. 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  the  capital,  the 
Catholic  church  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  Its  order  is 
C^^rinthian,  beautifully  harmonizing  in  all  ita  parts  ;  the 
octostyle  portico  in  particular,  and  the  fine  dome  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-four  pillars  of  the  same  order,  are  very 
striking.  Its  interior,  115  feet  in  length,  capacious,  gor- 
geously ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  rich  s>offits,  lofty 
columns,  and  a  profusion  of  paintings,  would  lead,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  belief  that  this  is  the  principal  church  of  the 
capita],  and  that  the  ceremonies  therein  performed,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  must  be  those  of  the  religion  of  the  State- 
Those  who  have  watched  with  anxiety  those  momentous 
events  wbich  have  marked  the  political  strife  of  the  last 
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twenty  years,  will  look  with  interest  on  the  tomb  of 
MoreaUy*  who  died  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Dresden.  A  plain  white  tablet,  edged 
with  dark  marble,  placed  in  this  church,  tells  the  stranger 
that  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden  was  born  at  Morlaix 
on  the  11th  of  August  1768,  and  died  at  Laun  the  2d  of 
Septeniber  181S. 

The  Lutheran  churches  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Anne, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  justly  considered  as  excellent 
specimens  of  architecture;  but  the  disposition  of  their  in- 
terior required  by  the  reformed  religioti,  does  not  admit  of 
those  embellishments,  which,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Catho^ 
lie  churches,  heighten  the  impression  produced  on  the 
spectator. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  after  our  arrival,  I  attended 
service  in  the  English  church,  a  very  handsome  and  substiUH 
tial  edifice,  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  EngUsh  Quay, 
where  it  presents  a  noble  front  to  the  river,  being  decorated 
by  a  colonnade,  placed  on  a  massive  and  well-distributed 
basement  story,  in  which  are  the  apartments  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Law,  nephew  of  the  late  Lord  EUenborough,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Factory.  This  church  was  first  built  in  1754,  and 
reconstructed  in  its  present  form  in  1815.  The  entrance, 
properly  speaking,  is  from  a  street  at  the  back  of  the 
Quay,  through  a  handsome  gateway.  The  interior  is  neat 
and  simple,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  well 
warmed  and  comfortably  fitted  up.  There  is  a  state 
pew  for  the  British  Ambassador  on  the  right  of  the  altar, 
and  opposite  to  the  pulpit :  it  is  surmounted  by  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England.  The  altar-piece  is  a  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  a  very  creditable  painting,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  two  handsome  Corinthian  pillars  of  marble.     The  fe- 

*  Captain  Jones  has,  in  his  account  of  St.  Petersburgh,  erroneously 
placed  the  tomb  of  this  General  in  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan* 
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male  part  of  the  congregation,  as  in  the  Lutheran  chyrches> 
sat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  occupied  the  left  Bide  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Law  is  an  impressive  reader,  and  a  clear  ex- 
pounder of  the  holy  writings,  and  of  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality as  well  as  religion  ;  and  the  congrcfration  appeared 
evidently  interested  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
his  pulpit  eloquence.  In  the  Royal  or  Ambassador's  pew 
sat  Mr.  Disbrowe,  the  Minister  from  the  British  Court, 
with  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  after  the 
ser\'ice,  and  from  whom  I  received  every  possible  civility 
during  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh-  The  church  has  no 
gallery,  and,  although  capacious*  is  insufficient  to  accom- 
modate  more  than  a  part  of  the  Enghsh  residents.  The 
resident  English  at  St.  Petersburgh  are,  I  am  told,  about 
J^OO  in  number.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  church,  in  the 
prayer  for  the  King,  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  Emperor: 
in  the  Litany,  alst^,  after  the  Royal  Family  has  been  prayed 
for,  the  clergyman  says,  with  emphatic  voice,  "  that  it  may 
please  thee  to  bless  and  preserve  his  ImperiHl  Majesty,  and 
all  the  Imperial  family/'  Tlie  same  custom  of  praying 
fur  the  healtii  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England,  I  am 
informed,  is  also  observed  in  the  Russian  Ambassador^'s 
Chapel  in  London.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  service  I 
paid  my  respects,  at  their  handsome  apartments  on  the  base* 
ment  story,  to  the  clergyman  and  his  lady,  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters  of  introduction  from  his  brotlier.  The  house 
of  the  Chaplain  to  the  Factory,  as  well  as  the  church,  is 
exempt  from  tlie  f^erquisttions,  or  domiciliary  visits  of  the 
police^ 

1  had,  in  the  course  of  my  travels  through  Greece,  in 
1803-4,  enjoyed  frec|uent  opjwrt unities  of  witnessing;  the  fier- 
rice  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  by  way  of  comparing  it  with 
ibdt  performed  according  to  the  Russian  rites,  while  in  St. 
Feterftburgh,  I  attended  more  than  one  of  the  principal 
churches.     The  first   thing  that  struck  me,  was  the    un- 
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disdnguishiDg  equality  with  which  all  ranks  of  persoos, 
from  the  Prince  to  the  boor,  assembled  promiscuously  in  the 
body  of  the  church  and  near  to  the  sanctuary,  standing  or 
kneeling,  but  never  sitting,  there  being  no  sort  of  accommo- 
dation for  that  purpose.  The  sendee  is  long  and  compli- 
cated, and,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  varies  in 
many  points  every  day ;  but  that  part  which  is  permanent 
and  of  daily  occurrence,  is  striking  and  impressive.  The 
monk,  priest,  or  dignitary  of  the  church,  reads  prayers, 
collects,  and  psalms,  from  a  variety  of  volumes,  all  of 
which  are  written  in  the  Slavonic  language ;  and,  like  the 
Latin  used  in  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
is  not  readily,  if  at  all,  understood  by  every  class  of  people. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Russo-Greek  church  service  con- 
sists in  psalms  and  hymns,  which  are  either  sung  or  read  in 
a  sort  of  recitative.  No  musical  instruments  are  admitted 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  on  this  point  the  Russians  are 
very  strict  observers ;  but  they  are  permitted  to  have  ex- 
perienced and  well-taught  choral  singers,  to  assist  them  ia 
increasing  the  solemnity  of  the  worship  of  their  church, 
already  considerable  from  the  magnificence  of  its  decorations 
and  the  splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments.  Three 
distinct  services  are  performed  each  day  in  the  week,  at  all 
churches;  the  vespers,  and  on  festive  days  the  midnight 
service  (mesonyction),  the  matins,  or  morning  prayers,  and 
the  liturgy.  The  Greek  church  observes  its  festivals 
from  sunset  to  sunset.  The  benediction  of  the  people  by 
the  priest,  and  the  frequent  exclamation  of  "  Let  us  pray  !*• 
which  he  or  his  deacon  pronounces,  with  the  responses,  by 
the  clerks  or  singers,  of  "  Lord,  have  mercy  P  form  an 
essential  part  of  them  all. 

The  ordinary  religious  ceremonies,  which  the  Russo-Greek 
church  requires  to  be  observed  on  many  occasions  in  the 
course  of  the  year — the  celebration  of  anniversaries  of  the 
Imperial  Family,  of  important  events  and  victories,  by  sing- 
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ing  the  Te  Deum^  either  in  tlie  Imperial  Chaj>el,  or  in  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan — the  practice  of  observing 
certain  solemnities  or  festivals  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  such 
as  the  Benediction  of  the  Waters  in  January,  the  lavipedhwi 
and  the  Offering  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  or  Egg  aU  Easter— 
the  Imperial  christenings,  and  the  lying  in  state  in  the 
cathedral  of  the  bodies  of  deceased  sovereigns,  and  of  the 
great  in  all  other  churches,  afford  so  many  opportunities 
for  the  Russo- Greek  clergy  to  display  grandeur  and  mag- 
QiBcence  in  the  celebration  of  their  rites,  and  of  which  they 
fully  avail  themselves,  to  the  edification  of  the  congregated 
Christians.  During  my  stay  in  the  capital,  such  opportu- 
nities occurred  at  the  chapel  of  the  Imperial  Winter  Pa- 
lace, and  in  the  cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan,  when  a 
Tc  Deum  was  sung  for  the  taking  of  Erivan,  a  funeral 
service  was  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  late 
Emperor,  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  took  place  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  his 
present  Majesty*  Such  as  have  witnessed  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  that  distinguish  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
from  every  other,  will  easily  form  an  idea  of  those  which 
were  observed  on  the  several  occasions  just  enumerated, 
when  the  presence  of  the  Court,  with  an  endless  suite  of 
great  and  illustrious  characters,  glittering  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  earthly  honour,  prostrated  themselves  in  deep 
humility  before  the  sanctuary,  at  which  the  Metropolitan, 
Ikisisted  by  a  multitude  of  dignitaries  of  the  church,  priests, 
and  deaconsj  officiated,  and  wliosc  voices  were  drowned  in 
the  loud  and  frequent  aspirations  of  devotion  from  the 
assembled  people. 

The  Russian  service  differs  not  less  in  the  rituals  for  the 
celebration  of  matrimony  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
than  in  any  other  of  its  parts,  from  every  other  species  of 
creed  in  the  Christian  religion,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see* 
ing  both  of  these,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  ccrenioniei 
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belonging  to  thiem,  which  is  unconnected  with  the  church 
service.  Early  one  day  in  November,  a  kind  young  friend, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  oldest  English  merchant  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  whose  attentions  to  me  were  unremitting,  pat 
a  finely  embossed  card  into  my  hands,  on  which  was  print- 
ed, in  Russian  characters,  the  following  invitation,  titerally 
translated. 

**  Ivan  Ivanovitch  and  Prascovia  Constantinovna  Ivanoff 
humbly  request  the  favour  of  your  attendance  to  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  of  their  daughter  Anna  Ivanowna  with 
Nicholai  Demetrivich  Borissow,  and  to  the  dinner  table, 
this  November  the  13th  day,  in  the  year  1827,  at  two 
o*clock  in  the  afternoon." 

On  the  embossed  border  of  the  card,  delicately  edged 
with  rose  colour,  the  emblematic  figure  of  Hymen  was  re- 
presented on  the  one  side  standing  under  a  palm  tree,  be- 
tween the  sleeping  dogs  c^  fidelity,  and  inviting  from  the 
other  side  the  figures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  I 
learned  that  the  parties  were  wealthy  Russian  hemp-com- 
mission-agents, and  most  excellent  people ;  and  as  such  an 
invitation  promised  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  church  marriage  ceremony,  of  which  I  had  read  so 
many  dissimilar  accounts,  I  gladly  accepted  it. 

At  two  the  friends  of  the  parties  assembled  from  all 
quarters  in  the  winter  church  of  the  Annunciation^  in  the 
Vassileiostrow,  where  a  great  concourse  of  people  had 
already  collected  round  the  choristers  or  chanters,  who,  in 
the  most  delightful  manner  imaginable,  and  in  the  fuga 
style,  were  singing  hymns,  mixing  with  skilful  combination 
the  sopranos  and  bass  voices.  We  beguiled  half  an  hour 
in  listening  to  their  strains,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
bride.  In  the  mean  time  I  surveyed  the  picturesque  groups 
of  people  that  kept  gradually  forming  in  various  parts  of 
the  church,  where  the  kaftaned  Russian,  with  his  well- 
caressed  beard,  mixed  with  the  throng  of  young  and  good- 
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looking  females.  Some  of  the  latter  dressed  in  the  fashion 
<rf  the  country,  their  heads  profnselj  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  embroidered  veils;  and  others,  according  to  the  more 
attractive  garb  of  the  French,  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  many  of  the  assembled  men,  whom  I  understood  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  Russian  merchants,  but  who  wore 
neither  the  kaftan  nor  the  beard.  Their  smooth  and 
shaven  faces,  with  the  general  style  of  dress  common  to 
most  of  the  Eurojjean  nations,  scarcely  permitted  their  being 
distinguished  from  several  English  merchants  present,  who 
bad  been  invited  on  the  occasion.  The  officiating  priest, 
decke<I  in  his  rich  church  vestments,  accompanied  by  the 
deacon,  advancctl  from  the  sanctuary  towai^ds  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  churchy  and  there  received  the  pair  about 
to  be  made  happy,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  lighted  taper, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice  on 
their  foreheads,  and  conducted  them  to  the  upfier  part  of 
the  nave.  Incense  was  scattered  before  them,  while  maids, 
splendidly  attired,  walked  between  the  paranymphy,  or 
bridegroom  and  bride.  The  Greek  church  requires  not 
the  presence  of  either  of  the  parents  of  the  bride  on  such 
an  occasion*  Is  it  to  spare  them  the  pain  of  voluntarily 
surrendering  every  authority  over  their  child  to  one  who 
is  a  stranger  to  her  blood  ?  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
table  on  which  were  deposited  the  rings,  and  before  wliich 
the  priest  halted  at  the  conclusion  of  a  litany,  wherein  the 
choristers  assisted,  and  from  which  he  pronounced,  in  a  loud 
and  impressive  voice,  the  following  prayer,  his  face  being 
turned  towards  the  sanctuary,  and  the  bride  and  bride^ 
groom  placed  immediately  behind  him,  holding  their  lighted 
tapers. 

**  O  Eternal  God, — thou  who  didst  collect  together  the 
scattered  atoms  by  wondrous  union^  and  didst  join  them 
by  an  indissoluble  tie,  who  didst  bless  Isaac  and  Re- 
becca,  and    made   them   heirs    of  thy   promise;  give  thy 
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blessing  unto  these  thy  servants,  and  guide  them  in  every 
good  work :  For  thou  art  the  merciful  God,  the  lover  of 
mankind,  and  to  thee  we  offer  up  our  praise  now  and  for 
ever,  even  unto  ages  of  ages.'* 

The  import  of  this  beautiful  invocation  was,  at  the  time, 
interpreted  to  me  by  a  friend  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  service  and  office  of  espousals,  the  language  of  which 
he  assured  me  was  all  equally  impressive ;  of  the  truth  of 
which  assertion  I  have  since  had  ample  opportunity  of 
being  convinced  by  a  perusal  of  Dr.  King's  excellent  work 
before-mentioned,  from  which  I  have  borrowed  the  trans- 
lation of  the  above  prayer. 

The  priest,  next  turning  round  to  the  couple,  blessed 
them,  and  taking  the  rings  from  the  table,  gave  one  to  each, 
beginning  with  the  man,  and  proclaiming  aloud  that  they 
stood  betrothed,  "  now  and  for  ever,  even  unto  ages  of 
ages/'  which  declaration  he  repeated  thrice  to  them,  while 
they  mutually  exchanged  the  rings  an  equal  number  of  times. 
The  rings  were  now  again  surrendered  to  the  priest,  who 
crossed  the  forehead  of  the  couple  with  them,  and  put  them 
on  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  of  each  ;  and  turning  to 
the  sanctuary,  read  another  impressive  part  of  the  service, 
in  which  an  allusion  is  made  to  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  Holy  Testament,  where  a  ring  is  mentioned  as  the 
pledge  of  union,  honour,  and  power ;  and  prayed  the 
Lord  to  "bless  the  espousals  of  thy  servants,  Anna  Iva- 
nowna  and  Nicholai  Demetrivich,  and  confirm  them  in 
thy  holy  union;  for  thou  in  the  beginning  didst  create 
them  male  and  female,  and  appoint  the  woman  for  an  help 
to  the  man,  and  for  the  succession  of  mankind.  Do  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  sent  forth  thy  truth  upon 
thine  inheritance,  and  thy  promise  upon  thy  servants 
our  fathers,  whom  thou  hast  chosen  from  generation  to 
generation,  look  upon  this  servant,  and  this  thine  hand- 
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maid,  and  establish  the  espousals  made  between  them  in 
fidelity  and  uoitj,  in  truth  and  love,  and  let  thine  angel 
go  before  them  to  guide  them  all  the  days  of  their  life.'* 

The  priest  now  taking  hold  of  the  hands  of  both  parties^ 
led  them  forward  and  caused  them  to  stand  on  a  silken  carpet, 
which  lay  spread  before  them.  The  congregation  usually 
watch  this  moment  with  intense  curiosity,  for  it  is  augured 
that  the  party  which  steps  first  on  the  rich  brocade  will  have 
the  mastery  over  the  other  iliroogh  life.  In  the  present  case, 
our  fair  bride  secured  possession  of  tliis  prospective  privi- 
lege with  modest  forwnrdness.  Two  silver  Imperial  crow^ns 
were  next  produced  by  a  layman,  which  the  priest  took, 
and  first  blessing  the  bridegroom,  placed  one  of  them  on  his 
head,  w*hilc  the  other  destined  for  the  bride,  was  merely 
held  over  her  head  by  a  friend,  lest  its  admirable  super- 
fttructure,  raised  by  Charles^  the  most  fashionable  per- 
niquier  of  the  capital  eniployed  on  this  occasion^  should  be 
disturbed.  That  famed  artist  had  successfully  blended  the 
spotless  flower,  emblematic  of  innocence,  with  the  rich 
tresses  of  the  bride,  whicli  were  farther  embellislied  by  a 
splendid  tiara  of  Uir^e  diamonds.  Her  white  satin  robe, 
from  the  liands  of  Mademoiselle  Louise,  gracefully  pen- 
cilling the  contours  of  her  bust,  was  gathered  around  her 
waist  by  a  zone,  studded  with  precious  stones,  which  fas- 
tened to  her  side  a  bouquet  of  white  flowers. 

The  common  cup  being  now  brought  to  the  priest,  he 
blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  took  a  sip 
from  its  contents  thrice,  and  transferred  it  to  her  who  was 
to  be  his  mate,  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  ceremony. 
After  a  short  pause,  and  some  prayers  from  the  responser, 
in  which  the  choristers  joined  with  musical  notes,  the  priest 
took  the  bride  and  bridegroom  by  the  hand,  the  friends 
holding   their  crowns,    and  walked  with    them   round  the 
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desk  thrice,  having  both  their  right  hands  fast  in  his,  from 
West  to  East,  saying — 

"  Exult,  O  Isaiah !  for  a  Virgin  has  conceived  and 
brought  forth  a  Son,  Emanuel,  God  and  man ;  the  East 
is  his  name.  Him  do  we  magnify,  and  call  the  Virgin 
blessed!" 

Then  taking  off  the  bridegroom's  crown,  he  said— 

"Be  thou  magnified,  O  bridegroom,  as  Abraham!  Be 
thou  blessed  as  Isaac,  and  multiplied  as  Jacob,  walking  in 
peace,  and  performing  the  commandments  of  Grod  in  right- 
eousness.'" 

In  removing  the  bride's  crown,  he  exclaimed — 

"  And  be  thou  magnified,  O  bride,  as  Sarah  !  Be  thou 
joyful  as  Rebecca,  and  multiplied  asRachael;  delighting  in 
thine  own  husband  and  observing  the  bounds  of  the  l&w, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God." 

The  ceremony  now  drew  to  its  conclusion,  the  tapers 
were  extinguished,  and  taken  from  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who  walking  towards  the  holy  screen  were  dis- 
missed by  the  priest,  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
company,  and  saluted  each  other. 

We  all  now  hurried  to  our  carriages,  the  youngest  to 
their  sledges,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the 
bride's  father,  where  we  were  received  by  that  person  in 
his  Russian  costume,  and  with  a  flowing  beard,  who  con- 
ducted  the  company,  at  the  sound  of  a  full  band  of  music, 
into  the  banqueting-room,  already  prepared  for  about  fifty 
guests,  with  tables  decked  with  golden  plateaux  and  vases 
bearing  artificial  flowers,  mixed  with  piles  of  fruit  and  bon- 
bom.  Here  a  large  assemblage  of  friends  had  already  met, 
through  which  we  made  our  way  to  an  inner  room,  where 
the  bride,  seated  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  and  surrounded 
by  matrons  and  damsels,  received,  with  becoming  modesty, 
our  congratulations.     I  was  surprised  at  finding   in   the 
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rVnspceuin  of  a  class  of  society  of  this  description,  such 
agreeable  and  easy  manners,  untainted  by  the  least  ga itch erie 
or  awkward  pretensions.  My  engagements  prevented  my 
remaining  to  dinner ;  but  I  returned  time  enough  in  the 
evening  to  be  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  cere* 
mony.  The  dinner  had  passed  off  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence,  and  considering  the  enoraious  tjuantity  of  Cham- 
pagne consumed  (a  very  favourite  beverage  on  all  gala- 
days  with  the  middle  classes  of  society  at  St.  Fetersburgh,) 
I  found  the  party  a/ most  philosophiual.  Toasts  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  been  repeatedly  drank,  and  the 
niglit  was  far  advanced  when  the  Passapmaiftietz  took  the 
bride  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  her  into  the  bed-cham- 
ber, where  he  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  tdl  the  married 
ladies  present,  himself  retiring  immediately  after.  Those 
matrons  assisted  in  disrobing  her  of  tlie  bridal  vestments, 
and  in  assuming  the  garb  appropriate  to  the  chamber  in 
which  they  were.  The  Passajnnaiatetz  next  performed 
the  like  office  of  conducting  the  bridegroom  to  the  cham- 
ber, who  put  on  his  scft/ajhivk^  or  night-gown,  the  married 
ladies  having  previously  retired.  These  operations  being 
concluded  the  doors  of  the  bcd-chmaber  were  thrown  open, 
and  we  all  walked  in  in  procession,  quafling  a  goblet  of 
Champagne  to  the  health  of  the  parties,  kissing  the  bride's 
bands^  who  returned  the  salutations  on  our  cheeks,  and 
embracing  a  la  Franfatse  tlie  cheeks  of  the  Ijridegroom,  who 
luckily,  in  the  present  instance,  had  neither  the  Russian 
beard%  nor  the  modern  English  whiskers.  With  one  voice, 
we  then  wished  the  hajipy  pair  a  hearty  blessing  and  with- 
dreir,  when  the  doors  were  closed.  The  company  gra- 
dually di&pcrscd.  Dinners  and  dancing  went  on  for  three 
iiuccessive  days.  On  the  first  of  these  I  attended  for  a 
few  minutes,  being  detennined  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  to 
the  last,     riiad,  however,  to  pay  for  this  indulgence,  having 
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been  compelled,  by  immemorial  usage,  on  entering  the 
room,  to  drink  a  bumper  of  the  sparkling  juice  to  the 
dregs,  in  honour  of  the  bride,  to  undergo  the  same  cere- 
mony of  bride  and  bridegroorii's  salutation,  and  to  whirl 
half  a  round  of  a  waltz  with  the  former.  But  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  bear  even  worse  inconveniences  than  these, 
should  it  have  been  necessary,  rather  than  forego  the  adr 
vantage  of  judging  for  myself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  many  exaggerated  and  fanciful  descriptions  given 
by  travellers  of  a  Russian  wedding.  To  complete  this 
account  of  what  I  witnessed^  I  should  add,  that  on  the 
eighth  day,  the  happy  pair  attended  once  more  at  the 
church,  for  the  ceremony  of  "dissolving  the  crowns," 
which  is  performed  by  the  priest,  with  appropriate  prayers, 
in  allusion  to  the  rites  of  matrimony. 

From  this  scene  of  joy  we  turn  to  one  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  to  examine  the  usages  prevalent  in  St.  Petersburgh 
in  regard  to  the  disposing  of  the  dead.  A  Russian  funeral, 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  that  capital,  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Catholics.  There  are,  however,  a  few  circum- 
stances attending  it  which  are  commonly  observed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  even  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. When  a  patient  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  death 
seems  to  await  him,  he  assembles  his  family  round  his  bed, 
and  blesses  them  with  an  image,  and  with  some  bread  and 
salt,  distributing  gifts,  and  declaring  his  testamentary  de- 
termination. After  his  dissolution,  the  eyes  and  mouth 
are  closed  by  the  nearest  relation,  when  two  copper  coins 
are  laid  on  the  former ;  a  practice  not  uncommon  among 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  but  still  more  frequent  in 
Ireland.  After  some  time  the  body  is  washed  and  dressed ; 
if  it  be  that  of  a  girl,  a  garland  of  flowers  is  placed  on  her 
head ;  but  on  a  married  woman,  a  rich  coifle.  Children  are 
habited  entirely  in  robes  of  a  pink  colour,  a  bouquet  of 
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flowers  IS  placed  in  one  hand,  and  the  cotifin  is  also  strewed 
and  afterwards  filled  with  flowers.  In  all  cases,  the  hands 
are  crossed  on  the  breast.  A  priest  is  now  sent  for,  who 
perfumes  the  body  with  incense,  singing  a  psalmody  over 
it.  On  the  third  day  it  is  placed  in  the  coffin,  wliich 
is  kept  open  and  exposed  on  a  table,  and  a  snccession  of 
priests  and  clerks  attend  in  the  chamber  of  death  reading 
the  gospel  or  the  psalter,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  until 
the  burial  has  taken  place*  The  coffin  is  surrounded  by 
a  profusion  of  torches  according  to  the  rank  and  fortune 
of  the  deceased.  In  the  case  of  girls,  it  is  not  the  priest 
who  watches  the  body  day  and  night,  but  young  girls  of 
the  same  age,  who  sing  psalms  all  the  time,  and  relieve 
each  other.  On  the  third  day  the  body  is  taken  to  the 
church,  where  the  coffin  is  still  left  open,  wliile  the  offici- 
ating priest  recites  the  prayer  for  the  dead.  At  the 
funerals  of  the  great,  the  procession  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  priests,  all  carrying  lighted  torches,  and 
singing  all  the  while  the  trisagiah.  In  some  parts  of 
Russia,  women  are  hired  to  lament  and  mourn  over  the 
dead  ;  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  ancients.  The  coffin 
is  either  carried  on  raen*s  shoulders,  or  transported  to  the 
church  in  a  sort  of  car,  where,  after  the  short  service  for 
the  dead  has  been  reatl,  the  priest  and  then  all  the  relations 
of  the  departed,  take  their  last  farewell,  some  kissing  the 
body,  others  only  the  coffin.  The  latter  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  wood,  and  covered  with  cloth  of  a  pink 
colour  for  young  people  and  children  ;  crimson  for  women  ; 
brown  for  widows ;  but  in  no  case  black*  After  the  in- 
terment, the  friends,  who  have  been  invited  by  cards  to  the 
ceremony,  just  as  if  it  were  to  a  dinner  or  to  a  rout^ 
return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  a  table  spread 
with  refreshments  off'ers  an  opportunity  to  the  tired  spec- 
tators to  recruit  their  strength.     The  principal  dish  is  the 
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Kouiii/6 yyrhichis  a  composition  of  honey,  wheat,  and  raisins.* 
The  priest  first  blesses  and  incenses  this  dish,  of  which  every 
one  immediately  after  partakes.  During  the  succeeding 
six  weeks,  psalms  are  sung  and  prayers  read  every  day  in 
the  chamber  in  which  the  departed  terminated  his  exist- 
ence. On  the  third,  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and  fortieth  day 
after  the  interment,  the  pri«sts  and  many  of  the  relatives 
again  repair  to  the  church  and  celebrate  a  solemn  service, 
among  the  ceremonies  of  which  the  Xou^i^a  forms,  once  more, 
not  the  least  conspicuous  feature.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  small 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  the  priest  blessing  it,  and 
incensing  it,  that  the  attendants  may  not  only  partake  of  it, 
but  take  it  home.  All  these  funeral  ceremonies  invariably 
terminate  by  singing  requiem  etenmm^  eternal  rest  to  the 
departed.  The  music  though  tristful  is,  at  times,  beauti- 
ful, and  quite  appropriate  to  such  solemn  occasions. 

*  Koutiyd  is  generally  prepared  in  a  small  dish  or  deep  plate^  filled 
with  boiled  wheats  round  which  honey  is  poured^  and  over  it  raisins 
are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Wheat  is  used  as  an  emblem  of 
resurrection^  in  allusion  to  St.  Paul's  1  Corinth,  xv.  36 — 44.  &c. 
Honey,  &c.  conformable  to  the  sincere  wishes  of  Requiem  etemum  to 
the  departed  friends. 
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In  proportion  as  I  proceed  in  my  present  undertaking, 
my  apprehensions  increase  lest  I  should  tire  out  the  pa- 
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tience  of  my  readers  by  the  accumulating  descriptions  of 
public  establishments  and  buildings  connected  with  my 
account  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh.  I  look  back  to 
the  subdivisions  of  this  part  of  my  work,  which  already 
amount  to  a  considerable  number,  and  which  chiefly  relate 
to  those  two  points  of  investigation,  with  some  feelings  of 
doubt,  whether  the  public  will  be  found  to  agree  with  me,  in  . 
attaching  that  interest  to  considerations  of  such  a  nature, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  they  deserve.  These  doubts  are 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  prospect  lying  before  me, 
of  what  must  yet  follow  to  complete  a  faithful  picture  of 
St.  Petersburgh.  Dry  matters  of  fact,  I  am  aware,  are  not 
always  amusing,  however  necessary;  and  still  less,  per- 
haps, is  the  methodical  arrangement  which  I  have  adopted 
on  this  occasion.  Unenlivened,  I  admit,  by  either  playful- 
ness or  solidity  of  style,  such  a  lengthened  account  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  Russian  metropolis,  may  be  considered 
tedious.  But  how  is  the  English  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  real  state  of  the  Russian  capital,  in  all  its  various 
departments,  and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  spirit, 
if  not  of  the  people  at  large,  at  least  of  those  who  lead,  and 
will  ultimately  mould  that  nation,  to  which  the  eyes  of 
Europe  are  at  present  directed  ?  That  this  can  only  be 
efibcted  by  patiently  examining  the  public  institutions 
of  the  capital,  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  efforts 
made  to  improve  them,  by  studying  the  character  of  the 
men  who  are  at  their  head ;  in  fine,  by  comparing  what  was 
with  what  is,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  rank  of  the  Russians 
in  the  scale  of  European  nations,  is  a  truism  too  manifest 
to  require  demonstration.  To  accomplish  such  objects, 
therefore,  both  minuteness  of  detail  and  methodical  distribu- 
tion of  subjects  are  absolutely  requisite ;  and  to  this  merit 
alone  I  lay  claim  in  my  present  performance,  and  in  this  spi- 
rit  I  shall  crave  permission  to  proceed.     Conclusions  I  shall 
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not  attempt  to  draw ;  but  the  materials  for  enabling  my 
readers  thenjselves  ta  form  them  correctly,  shall  not  be  want- 
ing,— accurate  and  full — as  far  as  industry  could  procure 
thenii  in  the  ^hort  space  of  time  during  which  I  was  absent 
from  England — and  not  disfigured  by  prejudice  either  way. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  those  Institu- 
tions which  may  be  ass»umed  to  form  a  fair  index  of  the 
state  of  education  in  the  capital,  and  of  that  branch  of 
knowledge  which  naturally  flows  from  it, — ^literature,  On 
the  latter  subject  I  can  only  offer  t!ie  abstract  opinions  of 
others  collected  in  the  course  of  conversation,  or  derived 
from  published  statements,  some  of  which  have  lately 
appeared,  both  here  and  abroad,  being  myself  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  University  of  St*  Petersburgh,  first  claims  our  at- 
tention. It  is  one  of  the  many  Institutions  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  education  for  which  liussia  stands 
indebted  to  her  late  excellent  Sovereign,  and  whicli  I  am 
assured  are  especially  fostered  and  patronised  by  his  pre- 
sent Majesty*  The  University  of  St*  Petersburgh,  however, 
is  not  as  complete  in  all  those  branches  which  generally  con- 
stitute such  establishments,  as  the  other  Ilussian  Universi- 
ties* Literature  and  jurisprudence  may  indeed  be  said  to 
be  at  present  the  only  divisions  in  full  activity.  Religious 
instruction  is  commitled,  as  I  before  observed,  to  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  medical  education  is  obtained  in  an  Institution 
specifically  founded  for  that  purpoae,  which  I  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  notice*  The  spacious  buildings^  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  called  colleges, 
situated  between  the  Palace  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  now  occupied  by  the  students 
who  attend  the  University.  Monsieur  de  Gouroft",  a  French 
geotlemaDf  whose  literary  merits  have  been  appreciated 
both  by  the  English  while  he  resided  in  this  country  as  an 
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emigrant,  and  by  the  enlightened  classes  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  who  Russianized  his  name  by  the  termination  it  now 
bears,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  being  sent  out  of  the 
country  as  a  Frenchman  during  the  political  troubles  in  the 
North,  is  at  present  Rector  of  the  University ;  but  the  general 
direction  of  the  studies  is  confided  to  another  officer,  who  is 
himself  dependent  on  the  Minister  of  public  instruction. 
Public  report  speaks  highly  of  some  of  the  professors  of 
the  University  as  men  of  considerable  merit  and  profound 
learning ;  among  the  names  which  I  have  heard  mentioned 
in  a  creditable  manner  are  those  of  professors  Boutyrski 
and  TolmatchefF.  Science  is  also  intended  to  form  a  branch 
of  education  at  this  University.  The  more  liberal  feeling 
which  is  becoming  manifest  every  day,  on  the  latter  subject, 
requires  only  some  able,  zealous,  and  active  savans^  to 
increase  it  and  convert  it  to  a  wholesome  purpose. 

As  the  means  of  aflToirding  general  education,  however,  to 
families  resident  in  or  near  the  capital,  the  University  will 
continue  to  prove  serviceable  so  long  as  there  are  men  of 
eminence  attached  to  it.  On  the  subject  of  education,  both 
public  and  private,  much  has  been  done  since  the  time  of 
Catherine  in  Russia,  and  of  course  in  the  capital.  The 
general  system  appears  to  be  very  extensive,  and  modelled 
much  after  the  manner  of  that  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  indeed  of  those  countries  in  which  public 
education  is  in  the  hands  of  Government,  and  not  left,  as  in 
the  case  of  England,  to  the  exertion  of  private  individuals 
or  Corporations.  Besides  the  six  Universities,  already  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  Russia,  with  the  Academies,  Seminaries, 
and  other  establishments  for  the  education  of  those  who  are 
destined  for  the  church,  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers, 
and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  there  is  a  Gymnasium, 
and  sometimes  more  than  one,  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
Government ;  a  principal,  or  high  school,  in  each  of  the  dis- 
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iricts  into  which  the  governments  are  divided  ;  and  a  pa* 
rochial  school  in  every  parish  of  a  district.  In  many  of 
these,  and  in  those  belonging  to  tlie  government  of  St* 
Petersburgh  and  to  the  capital  in  particular,  the  Lancas- 
terian  system  has  been  long  adopted  with  success.  All 
these  schools  are  gratuitous. 

Hitherto,  as  I  have  been  informed^  the  Russian  lan- 
guage had  been  neglected  ;  but  a  great  change  is  certainly 
taking  place  in  this  respect.  The  foundation  of  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Academy,  although  not  of  a  recent  date,  must 
be  admitted  to  liave  influenced  in  some  degree  this  refor- 
mation. That  institution,  which  resembles  the  LaCrtnca^ 
or  the  Academie  Franfaise^  consists  of  members,  some  of 
whom  have  salaries,  and  whose  particular  province  is  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  native  language,  to  purify  it  of 
all  foreign  idioms  and  words,  to  superintend  the  compila- 
tion of  accurate  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  by  their 
own  example  in  the  publication  of  appropriate  essays  and 
memoirs,  to  improve  and  polish  the  style  of  Russian  com- 
position. By  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Russian 
language,  its  origin,  and  provincial  peculiarities,  they  also 
endeavour  to  enlarge  its  sphere,  and  by  that  means  its 
power  and  influence.  An  instance  of  the  earnest  desire 
existing  in  the  higliest  quarter,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  classes,  to  improve,  and  also  to  render  more  fami- 
liar the  use  of  their  native  language,  may  be  found  in  the 
encouragement  given  to  Professor  Greitsch,  the  author  of 
i#  new  Russian  Grammar,  tlie  first  part  of  which  has  lately 
appeared  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Emperor, 
and  of  w^hich  report  speaks  highly.  A  secojid  equally 
strong  proof  of  the  wish  of  that  Monarch  to  see  the  Rus- 
nan  language  more  universally  adopted,  is  afforded  by  the 
recent  regulations  respecting  the  public  lectures  to  be  held 
at  the  University,  and  which  in  future  are  to  be  delivered 
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in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  not  in  German,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case,  most  of  the  Professors  being  Ger- 
mans, or  from  the  GermanO-Russian  Provinces.  The 
President,  Monsieur  OuvarofF,  of  whom  I  have  already 
made  honourable  mention,  and  who  filled  at  one  time  the 
office  of  Curator  of  public  Instruction,  has  set  the  example 
to  other  writers  and  heads  of  Departments  of  both  writing 
and  speaking  on  all  public  occasions  in  the  purest  Russian, 
instead  of  the  French  language,  which  was  before  com- 
monly employed.  But  to  their  celebrated  historian,  Ka- 
ramsin,  the  Russians  are  indebted  for  the  first  model  of 
classic  prose  written  in  their  native  language,  and  to  be 
found  in  his  much- esteemed  history  of  Russia. 

A  new  plan  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  whole 
Empire,  and  for  the  schools  of  the  two  capitals  in  parti- 
cular, is  now  preparing  for  those  establishments  which 
are  immediately  under  the  Crown.  This  subject  appears 
in  a  particular  manner  to  have  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  reigning  Emperor,  who  has  visited  personally,  and 
without  any  attendant,  most  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tutions, in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
existing  condition.  New  elementary  works  are  ordered  to 
be  composed  by  select  Professors  for  the  various  branches 
of  public  instruction.  Much,  of  course,  in  such  a  plan, 
will  depend  on  the  choice  made  of  those  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  it.  St.  Petersburgh  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  able  men,  although  their  reputation  may  not  have 
reached  other  European  latitudes ;  and  the  selections  al- 
ready made  from  them,  in  addition  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Sovereign,  are  a  guarantee  of  the  liberal 
spirit  which  will  doubtlessly  preside  over  the  new  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  Professor  Greitsch,  the  author  of 
the  Grammaire  raisonnie^  has  been  appointed  to  prepare 
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a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Hiissian  language,  for  the  use 
of  the  primary  and  parochial  schools . 

In  acidition  to  these  improvenients,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  Russians  have  adopted  the  French  and  German 
plan  of  con  nee  tiflg,  with  the  University,  schools,  whose 
flole  object  is  to  provide  teachers  capable  of  disseminat- 
ing in  a  successful  nmnner  tlic  beneBts  of  instruction. 
This  is  as  it  should  be»  The  licoles  Normales  of  France, 
and  Pedagogic  Schools  of  Germany,  have  produced  ex- 
cellent j*esults.  So  will  tfiose  attached  to  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburgh. 

I  have  already  stated  in  its  proper  place  what  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  present  Sovereign  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  patronage  which  his  Majesty  proposes 
to  extend  tu  all  the  public  institutions  which  have  some 
branch  of  education  for  their  object,  proves  the  earnest- 
ness and  liberality  of  those  iotentions.  It  has  been  stated, 
and  truly  stated,  that  an  absolute  Sovereign,  who  pro- 
motes the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  his  subjecls,  and 
devises  the  best  means  of  raising  them  higher  and  higher 
in  the  ranks  of  intellectual  nations,  confers  on  them  a 
boon  which  is  even  more  precious  than  the  adaptation  of 
political  institutions  called  liberal.  This  proposition  needs 
icarcely  any  demonstration;  for  that  Monarch  who  accords 
mich  a  benefit,  cannot  again  take  it  away  from  his  people; 
whereas  he  may  do  so  with  facility  in  regard  to  the  latter 
concession. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  public  Establishments 
existing  in  St.  Petersburgh,  intended  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  of  which  I  took  notice 
during  my  stay  in  that  capital,  will  alone  be  sufficient 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  attention  paid  to  education  in 
that  cilv. 
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For  the  civil  part  of  the  population,  we  find  as  before 
stated — an  University — an  Academy  of  Literature — ^an 
Oriental  Institute  for  the  study  and  cultivation  of  Oriental 
Asiatic  languages  * — a  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on 
the  plan  of  Mons.  Sicard,  placed  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  Empress  Mother — an  Academy  of  Medicine 
— a  Mining  School;  an  £cole  de  Commerce;  an  Institut 
Forest ier ;  and  others.  For  the  benefit  of.  the  Army — ^a 
School  for  the  Subalterns  of  the  Guard ;  another  for  the 
Children  of  Soldiers ;  and  another  for  the  Orphans  of  the 
Military ;  two  Cadet  Corps ;  one  of  Pages ;  an  Artillery 
School ;  another  for  the  Engineers ;  an  Institute  of  Roads 
and  Communications  ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  besides 
the  Schools  of  Elementary  Education,  a  Naval  Academy, 
and  an  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture.  All  that  relates 
to  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  so  that  we  have  here  sufficient 
evidence  that  public  education  is  not  neglected  in  St.  Pe- 

*  Though  this  institution  has  only  existed  five  years,  yet  it  has 
already  produced  some  good  results.  A  young  student^  educated  at 
that  estahlishment,  Mons.  Botianoff,  has  published  a  Russian  transla- 
tion of  those  curious  Arabic  poems,  which  were  composed  before  the 
appearance  of  Mahomet,  and  are  preserved  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  from  which  circumstance  they  have  received  the  general 
name  of  Moallaca.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  forming  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Baron  Scholing,  who  is  a  perfect  Orientalo-mane,  and  a  most 
amiable  as  well  as  erudite  person.  This  gentleman  studies  Chinese 
all  day  with  a  Russian  monk,  who  passed  ten  years  in  China,  and 
spends  the  best  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  Chinese  books, 
of  which  he  has  already  a  very  valuable  collection,  amounting  to  2,000. 
He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  most  of  the  European  modem  lan- 
guages; a  gentleman  full  of  mirth  and  pleasing  anecdote,  and  ver}' 
much  r^pandu  in  the  best  society.  After  my  lecture,  which  he  did 
me  the  honour  of  attending,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  Asiatic  establishment  above-mentioned,  from 
which  he  seemed  to  anticipate  excellent  results. 
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(ersburgh.  Now  some  persons  have  said — **  This  is  all 
very  well  on  paper,  and  we  know  that  the  Russians  are 
fond  of  having  it  supposed  that  they  have  more  institutiona 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  than  other  nations ;  but 
lliese  are  names»  and  names  only,  without  any  substance.*' 
The  answer  which  I  would  give  to  such  assertions,  is  this: 
I  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  all  these 
establishnients  in  some  way  or  another,  and  they  appeared 
loRie  not  only  to  be  at  work  at  present  in  good  earnestj  each 
according  to  its  own  object,  but  to  have  been  so  for  many 
years  puBt.  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  Europe  will  not  be  long 
before  it  sees  the  happy  results  of  such  a  system  to  Russia* 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  or  private  education,  as  I 
cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience,  I  sliall  therefore 
say  nothing*  I  understand^  however,  lliat  the  number 
of  private  teachers  and  tutors  in  St.  Petersburgh  is  very 
considerable,  and  that  a  great  many  foreigners  profess  to 
teach  Latin  and  the  modern  foreign  languages,  without 
being  quaHfied  for  the  task.  Private  teachers  are  known 
under  the  name  of  OutchiteL  Their  terms  are  exceed- 
ingly moderate,  and  they  are  in  general  Swisa  or  Germans. 
By  wa}^  of  utilUing  my  time,  as  the  French  say,  I  engaged 
one  of  the  latter  to  give  me  a  lesson  of  two  hours  in  his 
Dative  language,  at  six  o*clock  every  morning,  during  my 
ftay  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  for  this  service  he  asked  me 
the  moderate  sum  of  thirty  roubles  a  week. 

Though  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  male  part  of  the  population,  that  of  the 
female  portion  has  certainly  not  been  neglected.  In  re- 
gard to  the  superior  classes  of  society,  to  which  my  ob- 
servations must  for  the  present  be  confined,  the  desire  of 
having  them  properly  educated,  led,  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  to  the  foundation  of  two  great  institutions 
\u   St    Petersburgh^  for    the  education   of  young    ladies. 
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These,  inasmuch  as  they  partake  of  both  a  public  4Uid  a 
private  nature,  and  are  either  unique  in  Europe,  or  have 
served  as  models  for  those  which  may  exist  elsewhere,  of  a 
similar  description,  deserve  particular  notice.     The  two  iik» 
stitutions  in  question  are  specially  governed  by,. and  may 
be  said  to  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  Empress-mother, 
who  has  been  indefatigable  in  bringing  them  to  their  pte^- 
sent  state  of  perfection.     If  it  be  admitted  that  a  icoavei^ 
tual  education,  free  from  pedantry  and  monastic  nonsense, 
during  which  a  young  female,  associating  for  some  e  years 
with  a  great  number  of  con^panions  of  the  same  age«  is 
taught  solid  as  well  as  ornamental  accomplishments,  aor. 
cording  to  the  best  and  most  modern  plans  of  instruclioo, 
is  likely  to  produce  more  favourable  results  than  splitary  or 
home  education,    then    the  Communauti  des   DenwuelUa 
NobleSy  and  the  Institut  de  St.  Catherine^  as  they  now  .exist 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  Jb^st 
establishments  of  that  description,  of  which  the  reader  will 
soon  be  able  to  judge. 

Among  the  several  persons  of  distinction  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  by  Count  Woronzow  in  St.  Petersburgb»  aod 
whose  acquaintance  was  highly  useful  in  procuring  me 
many  facilities  of  which  an  inquiring  stranger  stands  in  need, 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  General  Benkendorff,  chefdu 
corps  gendarmesy  and  commandant  du  guartier  general 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  This  gallant  officer,  who  espe* 
cially  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  is  brother  tp 
the  Princess  Lieven,  the  lady  of  the  Russian  ambassadpir 
in  London,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  hoitfe 
of  Count  Woronzow.  Immediately  after  my  arrival,  I  iqti- 
niated  to  him  the  great  desire  I  felt  of  visiting  the  public 
establishments  of  the  Empress-mother  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  a  promptitude  which  calls  for  my  warmest 
thanks,    he    was   kind   enough    to   communicate  to  me  a 
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gracious  message  from  her  Majesty,  expressive  of  her 
approbation  of  my  intention,  and  stating  that  she  had 
directed  her  principal  physician,  Dfjctor  Rohl,  to  escort 
me  to  the  different  institutions  placed  under  her  own 
immediate  protection. 

I  lost  Dot  a  moment  in  paying  my  respects  to  that  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  found  at  his  apartments  iu  the  Imperial 
Winter  Palace.  We  immediately  recognised  each  other,  as 
having  met  often  in  Paris  in  the  year  181 5,  and  having  visited 
together  the  institutions  of  that  capital,  and  the  same  pro- 
ieaMonal  friends.  This  circumstance  served  as  a  stronger 
incitement  to  the  worthy  Doctor,  (who,  though  advanced  in 
years,  is  yet  full  of  mental  vigour,)  for  arranging  matters^ 
«o  that  I  might  satisfy  my  curio&ity  effectually,  as  well  as 
speedily  ;  while  to  myself  it  was  a  reason  for  experiencing 
additional  gratification* 

The  Communautc  dts  Demoiseiies  Nobles^  or  College, 
as  I  propose  to  call  it  for  the  sake  of  hrevity,  to  which  Dr. 
Rubl  first  introduced  me,  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Taurida  Palace,  and  in  a 
very  airy  and  cheerful  situation  near  the  river.  There 
are  two  distinct  edifices  belonging  to  this  institution;  an 
old  one,  which  was  formerly  a  convent  of  nuns  called 
Smolnoi  Monaster^  in  which  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  proposed  to  lead  a  perfectly 
secluded  life  ;  and  a  new  one,  which  has  a  striking  appear- 
ance, with  a  frontage  of  considerable  dimensions  towards 
a  large  open  square,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  modern  architecture*  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  building  was  erected  after  the  plan  and  elevation  of 
Guareoghi,  the  most  successful  imitator  of  Palladio  among 
the  modem  architects.  The  two  buildings  are  connected 
by  a  covered  corridor. 

The  institution    consists  of   two    parts ;  one,  in   which 
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about  400  young  ladies  of  noble  foiniUes  are  educaied, 
ttcfta  which  circumstance  the  institution  takes  its  naiae ;  and 
akoother,  which  serves  for  the  instruction  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  daughters  of  bourgeois.  The  two  ace  kept 
entirely  distinct,  but  are  placed  under  one  general  superin- 
tendence. The  young  ladies  are  admitted  by  ballot^  ex- 
cept when  the  Empress-mother  signifies  her  pleasure  to 
have  any  particular  person  received  for  some  impoctsnt 
t^iison,  which  is  generally  founded  on  considerations  of 
philanthropy.  Those  belonging  to  the  nobility  reside  nine, 
and  the  iourgeoises  six  years  in  the  establishment^  wheie 
H  system  of  education  is  pursued,  which,  after  having  been 
improved,  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  as  knbwledge 
expanded  in  Russia,  has  at  last  been  brought  to  its  ^pre- 
sent admirable  state  by  the  unceasing  exertions  of  its  Im- 
perial patroness.  The  pupils  are  taught  the  Rusaao, 
German,  and  French  languages ;  to  which  an  idea  is  enter- 
tained of  shortly  adding  the  English  also.  Rusaian.hia- 
tory  and  literature,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry, 
music,  drawing,  and  embroidery,  and  lastly,  those  natural 
and  philosophical  branches  of  science  which  are  most 
appropriate  to  the  female  sex,  form  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. The  professors,  who  are  not  resident  in  the  house,  but 
attend  on  fixed  days,  are  selected  from  among  the  most  able 
teachers  to  be  found  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  are  rewarded 
with  honours,  at  the  Empress-mother's  recommendation, 
in  proportion  to  their  seal,  besides  having  a  competent 
pecuniary  remuneration.  Professor  Herman  is  the  )N*e- 
sent  inspector-general  of  the  studies,  and  is  deservedly  a 
favourite  with  the  Empress.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  set  of 
tables,  which  he  calls  SynchronistiqueSy  for  teaching  general 
history,  and  which  have  been  adopted  with  success  in  this 
establishment,  as  well  as  in  that  of  St.  Catherine.  He  was 
obliging  enough  to  accompany  me  on  the  present  occa- 
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siott,  as  did  also  Madame  D'Adleberg,  the  principal  su* 
perinteodent  of  this  institution,  an  amiable  and  weD  in- 
formed lady,  possessing   the  niobt  polidied  man  tiers,  and 
Madame  Cassel,  the  Jmpectrice.    From  tlie^  persons  I  re- 
ceived all  possible  information,  and  was  conducted  through 
erery  part  of  the  house.     The  age  at  which  the  pupils  are 
admitted  is  not  fixed.     I  observed  several  who  were  little 
more  than  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  a  few  who  were 
even  younger.     The  nobles  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
whicli  are  kept  quite  separate,  both  with  regard  to  studies 
and  recreation.     The  bourgeoms  are  in  two  divisions  only. 
At  the  time  of  my  vi:*it,  there  were  only  820  of  the  former, 
and  SOO  of  the  latter.     These  pay  600,  and  the   former 
1100  roubles  a-year.     They  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the 
bouae  duriog  the  whole  period  of  nine  years,  except  when 
any  of  their  relations  liappen  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  re- 
their   presence.     They  have  large  gardens  for   the 
ner  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  extensive  covered 
eonicion  warmed  for  exercise  in  winter.     Besides  these, 
there  is  in  each  class  a  Salle  de  Ricrcatmn^  where,  among 
other  diversions,  gymnastics  have  lately  been  introduced, 
and  musical  instruments  are  kept  to  add  to  their  means 
of   amusement.      The  classes   are  distingiiished  by    the 
odlpur  of    their    robes,   which    are   of    the    simplest,   and 
yet  roo«t  elegant  form.     The  colours  are  white,  blue,  and 
bffoinu     Each  class    has    three    divisions,  through  which 
the  pupil   is  expected   to    pass    in   the   cour^   of    three 
]rear£.     Examinations    take    place    at    stated    periods,    to 
aicertaiii   the  proficiency  of   tlie  pupils;    and    a    general 
public  one  is  held  every  three  years,  before  a  numerous 
assembly   of  the  officers  of  the    State,    the    Diplomatic 
CerpM^  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Empress-mother, 
and  frequently  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  farailyi 
acid  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church.     On  this  occa^ 
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sion,  such  of  the  pupils  as  have  completed  their  educa- 
tion, exhibit  proofs  of  their  various  accomplishments, 
and  receive  their  reward  on  leaving  the  institution. 
Madame  D^Adleberg  informed  me  that  tlie  young  ladies 
seldom  quit  their  companions,  and  the  place  where  their 
faculties  have  expanded,  and  where  they  have  spent  years 
of  happiness,  without  keen  regret  and  shedding  tears. 
The  examination  takes  place  in  a  very  magnificent  hall, 
built  by  Guarenghi,  of  gigantic  height  and  dimensions, 
and  in  most  excellent  taste.  This  apartment  serves  also 
for  giving  balls  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  pupils, 
and  others  of  the  nobility,  two  or  three  times  in  the 
year,  when  the  young  ladies,  under  the  superiutendeiiee 
of  Madame  D'Adleberg  and  their  assistants,  are  expected 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  house.  In  this  same  xoom^ 
too,  the  parents  of  the  young  ladies  are  admitted  to  see 
them  on  a  Sunday,  under  certain  very  judicious  regula- 
tions, and  the  strictest  surveillance.  By  these  means,  not 
only  the  intercourse  between  the  pupils  and  the  world  is 
kept  up,  as  well  as  with  their  relations,  but  their  manners 
are  formed,  and  the  social  habits  befitting  their  sex  and 
station,  are  imparted  to  them.  Corporeal  punishment  does 
not  enter  into  the  system  of  discipline  adopted  in  the  college ; 
but  improper  conduct  is  visited  by  a  change  of  dress,  and 
other  humiliating  circumstances.  The  reward  given  on 
leaving  school  to  those  who  have,  by  their  conduct  and  pro- 
ficiency in  study,  made  themselves  most  conspicuous,  and  to 
which  a  higher  degree  of  importance  is  attached,  consists 
in  the  decoration  of  the  cypher  of  the  Empress-mother,  in 
gold,  which  is  worn  ever  after  through  life,  as  an  acknow- 
ledged mark  of  distinction  in  society. 

I  visited  the  class-rooms,  and  was  present  at  the  de- 
livery of  the  master's  lectures,  which  are  given  in  one 
of  the  three  languages  already  mentioned  ;  and  I  not  only 
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heard  the  pupils  questioned  on  the  various  subjects  of  in- 
struction wiaich  I  lm%^c  enumerated ;  but,  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Herman,  I  interrogated  them  myself  to  some  ex- 
tent, selecting  a  few  young  ladies  without  partiality.  On 
these  occasions,  I  found  them  not  only  ready  in  their  an- 
swers, which  they  gave  with  equal  facility  in  French,  Ger- 
mao,  or  Russian,  but  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  examination,  reasoning  with  simplicity  and 
gcx>d  sense  upon  it,  and  replying  in  explanation  of  their 
former  answers,  when  objections  had  been  purposely  made 
to  tfaeiQt  io  order  to  try  whether  or  not  their  information 
depended  on  mere  memory*  or  was  the  result  of  actual 
knowledge.  The  classes  are  held  in  very  large  and  lofty 
rooms,  excellently  ventilated,  and  well  warmed*  The 
pupLk  al  on  raised  benches,  with  a  long  narrow  form  be* 
tare  them,  and  the  professor,  with  iiis  books  and  black 
board,  for  the  demonstration  of  his  lectures,  is  placed  on  a 
nuded  platform  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  apartment.  The 
degree  of  cleanUne>s  observed  in  these  rooms^  as  well  as  in 
the  wide  and  well-aired  dormitories,  and  in  fact,  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  best  regulated 
mansion  of  a  nobleman.  During  the  hours  of  lecture,  an 
intpectrke  is  invariably  present,  and  assistant  teachers,  or 
governesses,  attend  the  young  ladies  on  every  occasion, 
either  of  study  or  recreation,  or  when  in  the  dormitories. 
At  church,  they  are  under  their  immediate  inspection.  It 
is  needless  to  observe,  that  religious  instruction  forms  a 
very  prominent  part  of  the  system  of  education  ;  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  recorded,  that  the  toleration  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion which  distinguishes  the  Russian  Government,  is 
extended  by  the  Imperial  patroness  of  this  College,  and 
that  of  St*  Catherine,  to  the  pupils  of  different  com- 
munions admitted  in  them,  whether  Roman  CathoUcs  or 
Protestants^  without  the  least  attempt  being  made  to  in- 
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duce  them  to  swerye  from  the  persuasion  of  tb^  parents 
throughout  the  period  of  their  education. 

Nor  are  those  important  qualifications  Delected  io  this 
institution,  which  relate  to  the  knowledge  of  domeslic  &£• 
fairs  and  the  management  of  a  household.  On  the  ooBtrary^ 
at  stated  periods,  and  every  day,  needle-work  is  taught 
and  practised  by  all  the  young  ladies,  the  eldest  of  wbom 
attend  to  their  own  toilette  unassisted ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  inspectrice  to  see  that  a  few  of  the  m<N*e  ad- 
Tanced  pupils  becx)me  daily  acquainted  with  the  bunneBB 
of  housekeeping,  management  of  servants,  and  arrange* 
Ufent  of  the  household  for  the  whole  establishment.  The 
diet  is  nourishing  and  abundant.  I  examined  each  part 
of  this  branch  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and  was  Tery 
much  gratified  with  every  thing  I  saw.  The  number  of 
female  servants  that  attend  the  young  ladies  is  very  oonai- 
derable.  Some  of  them  sleep  in  the  rooms  immediately 
adjoining  the  dormitories,  in  order  to  be  ready  at  the  first 
call  of  the  Lady-inspectress.  Provisions,  on  a  largt  md 
most  admirable  scale,  are  made  for  the  treatment  of  such 
as  fall  ill.  Part  of  the  general  building  is  occupied  by  a 
sort  of  infirmary,  consisting  of  several  rooms  in  which 
the  patients  are  kept,  attended  by  the  professional  men 
belonging  to  the  establishment.  I  visited  both  that  of  the 
demoiselles  fwbles  and  of  the  bourgeoises^  in  each  of  which 
I  found  a  few  cases  of  slight  indisposition  well  taken  care 
of.  They  certainly  could  not  have  been  more  kindly 
nursed  or  treated  at  their  own  houses.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  ill-sounding  name  of  Lazaret  should  be  given  to  this 
part  of  the  institution,  instead  of  the  more  appropriate  and 
lets  alarming  appellation  of  Maison  de  Sante. 

•Having  passed,  in  the  most  gratifying  manner  imagina- 
ble, several  hours  in  the  examination  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment; and  the  dinner  of  the  pupils,  which  had  been  retarded 
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in  consequence,  having  at  length  been  announced,  I  was  in- 
vited to  pay  them  a  visit  in  their  diiiing-hall.  This  large 
and  superb  saloon^  with  a  double  colonnade  of  fluted  Ionic 
cdumnS)  was  filled  with  the  young  ladies,  ranged  on  each 
ride  of  several  long  rows  of  tables,  served  as  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  wealthy.  Tliey  wore  the  distinguishing 
coloured  robes  of  their  respective  classe^^  and  their  hair  was 
dressed  in  the  most  ioignU  manner  imaginable.  The  sight 
they  presented  was  altogether  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
scription. On  a  signal  l>eing  given,  the  short  hymn  of  grace 
WIS  sung  by  a  particular  division  of  one  of  the  classes, 
and  responded  in  the  same  rich  and  varied  tones  by 
the  whole  society  in  chorus.  The  sounds  that  burst  on  my 
ears  from  these  fair  ranks  of  youth,  beauty,  health,  and  in- 
iK>oeiice,  appeared  more  than  human,  and  filled  my  imagi- 
nation with  a  delight  which  a  father  alone  can  perhaps  ex- 
perience* After  having  partaken  of  refresiiments  at  a  sepa- 
rate table  with  her,  I  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of 
Madame  D*Adleberg,  with  my  sincerest  wish  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  her  vaiuable  and  important  life.  Madame 
D^Adleberg  is  advanced  in  years^  and  of  infirm  health  ; 
but  the  is  supported  in  her  trials  and  fatigues  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  most  of  the  young  ladies  of  tlie  first  noble  fami- 
lies of  Russia  bear  her  the  sincerest  affection  for  her  kind 
exertions  in  forwarding  the  benevolent  views  of  the  Em- 
press in  their  behalf. 

I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  another  establishment 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies  at  St*  Petersburgh,  call- 
ed after  the  name  of  its  founder,  Institute  of  St.  Catherine. 
This  building  is  situated  on  the  Fontanka,  not  far  from  the 
NevBkoi  Prospekt.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  pre- 
i8lit«  a  grand  facade  of  a  modern  and  very  pleasing  struc- 
ture. The  internal  and  general  distribution  is  much  the 
same  as  that'  adopted  in  all  large  edifices  consecrated  in  this 
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city^  either  to  charitable  purposes  or  to  education.  It 
consists  of  a  ground-floor  on  a  high  basement,  with  a  first 
and  second  story.  The  ascent  is  by  a  double  and  grand 
staircase,  and  a  private  one  for  the  Empress-mother,  who 
being  the  special  protectress  of  this  Institution,  pays  -very 
frequent  visits  to  it.  The  front  part  of  this  edifice  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  back  by  a  corridor,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  building,  and  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  ¥nde. 
There  is  one  on  each  floor,  and  they  are  all  kept  ex- 
tremely dean  and  warm,  so  as  to  serve  during  the  severe 
weather  as  promenades,  or  stand  in  lieu  of  play-grounds. 
On  each  side  of  these  corridors,  are  the  classes  or  school-^^ 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  first  floors,  and  the  dormitories^ 
on  the  second  floor.  The  dining-room,  the  conference 
hall,  the  chapel,  and  the  infirmary,  or  Maison  de  Sante, 
together  with  the  difierent  ofiices,  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  class-rooms,  as  in  the  establishment  just 
described,  are  very  large,  warmed  thoroughly,  d  la  Russe, 
and  perfectly  ventilated  :  their  internal  distribution  and  ac- 
commodation for  the  pupils  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
Institution  before  noticed.  Of  these  class-rooms  there  are 
several.  The  dormitories  are  of  great  length  and  width. 
Each  class  has  its  dormitory,  containing  from  thirty  to 
forty  beds.  At  one  end  there  is  a  room  for  la  Dame  de 
Classe^  at  the  other  is  the  bed -room  of  one  of  the  female 
servants.  The  beds  are  wide,  and  the  bedsteads  are  of 
iron.  A  palliasse^  a  hair-mattress,  with  sheets  and  a 
light  covering,  constitute  the  bedding.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  warmer  clothing  on  the  bed  at  night,  during 
the  winter  in  Russia,  than  there  is  with  us  in  summer; 
the  heat  of  the  stove  lasting  all  night  at  a  temperature 
seldom  below  sixty-four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  great 
refectory  is  an  immense  hall  with  tables  arranged  round  it, 
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and  two  rows  in  the  centre.  Adjoining  is  the  waidng- 
maid's-room,  in  which  the  \nctiials  arc  raised  from  the 
kitchens  below  by  a  machine.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very 
handsome  and  spacioufi  hall,  of  a  pleasing  architecture, 
lighted  by  a  cupola,  round,  and  from  the  centre  of  whicli 
aeveml  ormolu  chandeliers  are  suspended.  The  hall  is 
tastefully  decorated*  This  is  the  place  in  which  the  pa- 
rents of  the  pupils  are  admitted  every  Sunday  to  visit  their 
children. 

There  were  in  the  school,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  three 
hundred  and  ten  young  ladies,  and  all  must  be  of  noble  blood 
to  be  admitted  {  that  is  to  say,  they  must  belong  to  one  of 
the  classes  of  nobility  mentioned  In  an  early  chapter  of  the 
present  division  of  my  work*  Out  of  the  above  number, 
sixty  or  thereabouts  are  free  scholars,  the  Government 
paying  for  their  education.  It  is  the  Em  press- mot  her  that 
nominates  to  these  places,  and  it  is  she  also  who,  with  the  as- 
siduity of  a  parent,  watches  over  the  establishment  The 
remainder  of  the  pupils  pay  9€0  roubles  a^year  in  advance, 
for  which  sum  (-il/.  5^.)  they  receive  every  possible 
instruction  calculated  to  constitute  a  soUd  and  proper  edu- 
cation for  a  young  lady  \  are  boardedi  lodged,  clothed «  and 
washed;  besides  being  tauglu  the  more  ornamental  ac- 
complishments of  drawing,  dancing,  and  singing.  Instru- 
mental music  is  not  included,  for  the  masters  of  whicli 
a  separate  charge  is  made. 

Their  diet  is  nourishing  and  abundant.  White  bread 
and  milk  in  the  morning :  soup,  or  stcliy,  a  dish  of  some 
kind  of  animal  food,  a  pudding,  quass  and  bread,  ad  /ibitum, 
for  dinner :  at  five,  a  little  plain  bread  :  and  at  supper,  ano- 
ther dish  with  some  vegetables. 

Their  dress,  like  that  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  esta- 
blishment before-mentioned,  is  made  of  English  stuff,  which 
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in  permitted  to  be  imported  duty  free,  at  the  interceanon  of 
the  Empress-mother,  who  selected  it  on  account  of  its  du- 
rability, and  becoming  appearance,  as  well  as  the  penna* 
nence  of  the  colours.  This  consists  in  a  gown,  wilboiftt 
any  separate  corset,  the  bones  being  placed  in  the  gowa 
itself,  and  very  thin,  a  sort  of  apron  of  fine  linen,  with  a 
stomacher  meeting  behind,  long  washed-kather  gloves,  fas- 
tened to  the  short  sleeves  on  public  occasions,  or  white 
manchettes  on  ordinary  days.  I  have  been  thus  particular, 
both  in  regard  to  their  diet  and  dress,  because  I  had  heard 
it  stated  by  some,  that  the  former  was  scanty  and  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  the  latter  stiff  and  hurtful  to  the  ooft- 
stitution,  in  consequence  of  its  being  made  too  tight,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  figure  that  peculiarly  handsome 
toumure  which  I  observed  in  all  of  them.  A  physician  aad 
a  father  had  a  sort  of  claim  to  do  so,  even  if  the  oosdeseen* 
sion  of  the  Imperial  Patroness  of  the  Institution  had  not 
afforded  him  the  right  to  make  such  inquiries ;  I  therefore 
examined  both  the  latter  objects  with  particular  attention, 
and  acquired  ocular  conviction  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  defects  which  formerly  existed  on  these  two  points, 
they  certainly  do  not  prevail  at  present,  nor  have  prevailed, 
as  I  was  informed  by  impartial  and  competent  judges,  for 
some  years  past.  To  a  medical  man,  every  inquiry  into  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  physical  education  of  children,  is  full 
of  interest,  and  to  myself  in  particular,  who,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  have  for  many  years  attended  to  that  branch 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  department  of  provisions, 
fee,  is  under  the  sole  direction  of  an  JSconome,  who  constantly 
resides  in  the  house.  He  is  allowed  by  the  treasurer  only 
forty  kopeeks  a-day  for  each  pupil,  to  supply  them  with  every 
necessary  of  life,  and  yet  this  is  done,  and  what  is  pro- 
vided is  of  the  best  quality,  it  being  subject  to  the  previous 
supervision  of  the  directress  and  the  physician.     Indeed, 
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the  excellent  looks  of  the  young  ladies  bespeak  the  good- 
ness as  well  as  sufficiency  of  their  diet. 

The  girls  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  six  years  and 
upwards^  and  are  kept  till  they  are  eighteen.  Emulation 
i§  the  principle  on  which  their  education  ha^  been  grounded, 
mthont  many  punish  mentis,  and  none  of  thera  of  a  corporeal 
nature*  This  same  system  is  followed  in  the  Commtmmtte 
des  Demomlles  Nobles,  and  the  reward  of  the  Empresses  cy- 
phen  or  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  given  in  that,  is  also 
conferred  in  this  academical  Institution.  I  have  been 
astured  by  several  mothers  of  girls  who  had  been  educated 
at  these  establish ments,  (for  one  meets  them  now  in  almost 
every  house  of  importance  in  St.  Petersburgh^  and  I  un- 
derstand throughout  Russia,)  that  the  results  of  such  a 
sjfitem  are  highly  satisfactory. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  one  com- 
prising the  junior,  the  other  the  senior  part.  Each  class 
has  three  subdivisions,  regulated  by  capability  and  talent, 
and  not  by  seniority.  They  are  instructed  in  their  own, 
the  German,  and  the  French  languages^  grammatically, 
and  by  the  best  masters.  They  are  also  taught  composi- 
tion, national  and  general  history,  geography,  and  the 
lighter  branches  of  mathematics,  with  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  illustrated  by 
experiments ;  for  which  purpose,  cabinets,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  College  of  the  Demoiselles  Nobles,  are  kept  in  the 
Institution,  with  proper  instruments  and  collections,  which 
are  generally  presents  from  the  Empress- mother*  They 
are  all,  moreover,  equally  instructed  in  embroidery,  in 
which  they  certainly  excel,  in  making  carpet-work  and 
artificjal  flowers,  so  as  completely  to  occupy  their  time; 
and  all  the  senior  pupils,  in  tlieir  turn,  have  days  allotted 
for  entering  into  the  details  of  housekeeping. 

The  two  classes  are  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their 
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dress;  that  of  the  junior  being  green,  and  puce  that 
of  the  senior.  The  latter  wear  their  hair  fnll-dressed, 
and  this  they  are  obliged  themselves  to  attend  to  every 
morning. 

They  rise  at  six  o'clock,  both  winter  and  summer,  and 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  for  the  toilette.  Prayers 
are  then  read,  followed  by  the  breakfast.  Between  eight  and 
nine  they  practise  music,  or  write  exercises  and  themes  for 
the  iBchool.  From  nine  till  twelve  the  different  masters  lec- 
ture in  the  class-room.  A  Dame  de  Classe  is  always  pre- 
sent, and  there  are,  moreover,  inspecting  ladies,  who  go 
from  one  class-room  to  another  at  all  hours.  The  greatest 
order  and  silenpe  prevail.  The  Superieure,  Madame 
Krempien,  a  German  lady  by  birth,  is  much  esteemed  in 
the  establishment,  and  the  young  ladies  are  said  to  quit 
it  with  regret,  principally  on  her  account.  The  second 
directress  is  Mademoiselle  Levitsky,  a  highly  bred  and 
well  accomplished  lady,  of  the  most  amiable  and  engaging 
manners,  speaking  both  French  and  English  with  accuracy 
and  fluency.  She  is  very  well  known  to  several  families 
of  distinction  in  this  country,  where  she  resided  some  time. 
It  was  to  her  kindness  that  I  stood  principally  indebted 
for  the  information  I  obtained  in  every  part  of  this  esta- 
blishment, as  I  went  round  with  her  and  one  or  two  of 
the  officers  of  the  institution. 

At  twelve  oVlock  the  pupils  walk  in  procession  to  the 
refectory,  where  the  same  ceremony  takes  place  which  has 
been  described  in  regard  to  the  Demoiselles  Nobles.  From 
dinner-time  until  two  o^clock,  is  devoted  to  recreation: 
if  the  season  and  weather  permit  it,  they  walk  in  a  large 
and  well  wooded  pleasure-ground ;  or  in  the  different 
corridors  and  salles  de  ricreation^  if  the  weather  and  sea- 
son are  unfavourable.  From  two  till  five  o^clock,  other  mas- 
ters; from  five  till  seven,  recreation  or  repetition  of  lessons ; 
and  three  days  in  the  week,  dancing,  vocal  and  instrumental 
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music.  The  more  domestic  accomplishments  also  are  ac- 
quired during  these  liours.  At  eight  o'clock,  supper.  From 
eight  til!  nine,  prayers  and  toilette ;  and  by  ten  they  retire 
to  rest-  The  attendance  on  the  three  hundred  and  ten 
young  ladies  is  performed  by  fifty-five  waiting-maids. 

There  is  a  very  large  and  well-regulated  infirmary,  or 
Maison  de  SatiU^  called  Lazaret,  for  the  indisposed,  twenty- 
dx  of  whom  were  in  that  building  when  I  visited  it.  The 
result  of  my  professional  inquiries  into  the  diseases  in  this 
and  in  the  former  establishment,  and  intp  the  phenomena 
which  attend  the  development  of  the  constitution  at  the 
age  during  which  the  young  ladies  reside  in  the  establish- 
ments, I  am  not  called  upon>  by  the  nature  of  my  present 
publication^  to  communicate  to  my  readers,  who,  I  dare 
say,  would  wish  to  have  as  little  physic  as  possible.  But 
I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  did  not  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion on  such  important  subjects  which  I  was  anxious  to 
procure^  owing  to  the  want  of  particular  registers,  which 
alone  can  supply,  after  a  series  of  years,  useful,  medical,  and 
statistical  information.  A  report,  however,  from  the  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  and  inspector,  is  daily  made  to  the  Empress- 
mother»  who  never  fails  to  examine  it,  and  frequently  makes 
very  apt  observations  on  the  prevalence  of  particular  dis- 
orders, the  names  of  which  are  always  inserted  in  Russian 
in  the  report. 

The  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  this  establish- 
ment are  supplied  out  of  those  of  the  Order  of  Knighthood 
af  St.  Catherine,  established  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
and  held  in  liigh  estimation  in  Russia.  The  funds  of 
the  establishment,  or  the  College  of  the  Demoiselles 
Nobles  and  Bourgeoises,  are  laid  out  in  debentures  at 
the  Lombard,  and  the  expenses  for  its  support  amount  to 
the  annual  sura  of  lf50,000  roubles,  (7>250/.  sterling). 

St*  Petersburgh  possesses  only  one  really  public  library, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  not  far  from  the 
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RusaiAD  Basaar,  or  Crosdnoi  Dvor,  ift  a  lolerably  fise 
building,  but  left  incomplete.  This  structure  was  begun  by 
Catherine,  after  she  had  obtained  possession,  at  tha  paiti^ 
tion  of  Poland,  of  a  collection  of  books,  which  she  re- 
moved from  Warsaw,  to  which  capital  it  belonged.  That 
library  had  been  originally  formed  by  the  fiimily  of  the 
Counts  Zaulotsky,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  thafltsle. 
After  their  death,  it  received  no  addition  from  the  Polali 
Grovemment,  so  that  most  of  the  impmrtant  works  pub- 
lished since  1770^are  altogether  wanting.  As  (be  Covnts 
Zaulotsky  were  in  the  Church,  the  largest  part  of  their  H- 
brary  was  that  which  refers  to  theological  and  ascetic 
w<Mrks.  It  occupies,  in  the  present  edifice,  the  whole  of  the 
upper  galleries,  which  are  very  extensive.  The  Impenal 
Library,  in  its  present  state,  was  only  made  public  in 
1814,  by  the  late  Emperor ;  who  could  not  fail  to  remark, 
while  abroad,  the  many  advantages  arising  to  the  people 
from  such  establishments. 

The  Library  is  open  to  the  public,  without  any  distinc- 
tion, on  Tuesdays,  from  eleven'  till  three  o'clock ;  and  every 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  from  ten  in  the  mcnm- 
ing  till  nine  in  the  evening  in  the  summer,  and  till  sunset  in 
the  winter.  Every  visitor  must  first  get  a  billet  tTetUree  from 
one  of  the  librarians,  in  the  ante-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
who  inscribes  the  name  of  such  visitor  in  a  register.  Any 
number  of  books  may  be  obtained,  particularly  works  of  re- 
ference, which  are  taken  into  the  reading-room,  on  the  same 
floor.  This  apartment  is  large,  and  its  arched  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  pilasters.  Beyond  it  are  two  smaller  rooms,  con- 
taining all  the  Russian  works  published  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  Russian  typography,  on  subjects  of  every  descriptico, 
to  the  number  of  15,000.  The  librarian  who  has  in  charge 
the  National  Department  of  the  Public  Library,  is  Mr. 
Krilofl^,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  on  the  present  occasion. 
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He  is  a  stout  person,  of  pleasant  niaoners,  with  miich  sim- 
plicity.  And  little  vanity.  His  Fables,  of  which  a  very  recent 
edttioD  had  just  been  published, — -one  of  the  most  splendid 
if>ecimens  of  typography  I  have  ever  witnessed— are  as  fa- 
miliarly known  abroad  as  they  are  in  Russia.  He  ib 
justly  surnamed  the  Russian  La  Fontaine.  From  him  I 
obtained  some  curious  information  respecting  Russian 
literature. 

On  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  opposite  the  reading-room, 
is  another  large  apartment,  with  several  cases  around  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  middle  of  it,  containing  only  MSS.  Some  of 
them  are  very  valuable,  particularly  an  extensive  collection 
in  the  Chinese  language,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  a 
second  collection  of  autograph  letters,  state-papers,  reports, 
and  memoranda  of  different  Sovereigns,  ministers,  Kings* 
mistresses,  and  generals  of  all  nations,  formed  by  the  late 
M.  Doubrowsky.  The  autographs  are  neatly  bound  in  silk 
tissue,  and  each  volume  is  placed  in  a  red  morocco  case, 
bearing  on  the  outside  a  hst  of  the  contents.  I  selected 
a  few  for  more  particular  examination,  which  appeared  to 
one  most  interesting;  such  as  the  private  and  public  letters 
written  by  Henry  VI  (.  of  England,  and  many  of  Henry 
VIIL ;  together  with  several  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  all 
written  in  her  own  handwriting,  in  French,  and  in  large 
and  very  legible  characters,  by  the  form  of  which,  as  well 
as  by  the  idioms  employed,  I  should  conjecture  that  her 
master  of  that  language  was  an  Italian,  and  probably  a 
Piedmontese,  Now  and  then,  one  meets  with  evidence  of 
her  pedantry  in  employing  the  Greek  $  for  all  those  words 
which  are  of  Greek  origin  ;  such  as  metamor$osis,  which  is 
found  more  than  once  in  her  letters.  One  of  the  letters  of 
the  Virgin  Queen  is  addressed  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
respecting  Mary  Stuart,  of  whom  there  is  also  a  large  col- 
lection of  private  letters. 
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In  one  of  the  Tolumes  of  MSS.  just  described,  there  it  a 
curious  fragment  of  calo-pedi-graphy,  by  Louis  XIV.  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  rendered  unquestionable,  not  only 
by  internal  evidence,  but  by  the  attestation  in  writiBg  of 
the  Archivist e.  This  fragment  proves  that  the  Grand 
Monarque  had  been  early  taught  those  sentiments  of  ab^ 
solutism  on  which  he  acted  ever  after.  The  moral  con- 
tained in  the  copy  set  before  the  infant  King,  to  teach  him 
to  write  by,  consisting  of  the  following  lines,  with  their  bad 
spelling,  may  have  influenced,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
character  of  that  Sovereign : 

"  Lliommage  est  deut  aux  Roys, 
lis  font  ce  qu'il  leur  phist." 

This  copy  is  repeated  several  times  in  a  large  hand,  writ- 
ten by  Louis,  whose  name  is  affixed  to  it  eight  succesave 
times. 

The  very  interesting  and  in  some  respects  valuable  co- 
lection  of  letters  and  documents  to  which  I  allude,  was 
formed  by  M.  Doubrowsky,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  Profiting  by  the  spirit  of  destruction  which 
instigated  the  ringleaders  of  those  turbulent  times  to  an- 
nihilate every  record  and  archive  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  great  number  of  pa- 
pers that  had  been  sold  in  retail  by  the  Government  to 
shopkeepers,  from  whom  M.  Doubrowsky  purchased  them 
for  a  trifle.  The  library  of  St.  Germain  alone  contained  up- 
wards of  80,000  MSS.,  which  the  barbarians  committed 
to  the  flames.  Monsieur  Doubrowsky  succeeded  in  saving 
some  of  the  most  curious  amongst  them,  of  which  number 
was  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  well 
known  to  bibliomanes,  and  for  which  it  is  said  that  an 
English  amateur  offered   two  thousand  guineas  without 
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Kiccess.  The  late  Emperor,  who  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
the  value  of  his  institution s»  bought  the  collection 
Monsieur  Doubrowsky,  and  also  added  the  library  of 
the  late  Count  Viasmitinoff,  Minister  of  Police.  Among 
the  general  MSS.,  there  are  some  of  the  Kussian  poets* 
A  date  is  shown  on  which  Derjavine  traced  some  verses 
immediatelj  before  his  death  ;  and  the  copy  of  the  tragedy 
of  Polyxena,  written  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Oze- 
roff,  the  first  dramatic  poet  of  Russia. 

From  the  ground-floor,  a  narrow  staircase  leads  to  a 
rotunda  ou  the  principal  story,  with  a  large  and  two  smaller 
rooms  GO  each  side  of  it.  Around  the  rotunda  runs  a 
double  gallery,  intended  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the 
books:  this  part  contains  the  works  on  exact  sciences. 
In  the  centre  are  placed,  on  a  handsome  table,  the  original 
regulations  of  this  establishment,  kept  in  a  tasteful  casket, 
surmounteil  by  the  Russian  Eagle  wrought  in  gold.  The 
larger  rooms,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  rotunda, 
have  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  columnsj  placed  in  pairs, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  at  alxjut  fifteen  feet 
from  the  windows,  intended  to  support  a  broad  gallery,  con- 
taining all  the  works  on  theology,  which  the  original  propri- 
uilprft,  the  Counts  Zaulotsky,  who  were  in  the  church,  bad 
TCen  at  considerable  pains  to  collect.  Under  the  gallery  I 
found  works  on  history,  antiquity,  and  geography,  in  the 
left  room  ;  and  in  the  right,  those  on  the  liberal  arts,  mccha- 
nica,  and  poetry.  The  two  smaller  cabinets  adjoining  the 
former  room,  contain  books  on  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
classics,  and  French  publication^;  while  in  the  two  similar 
cabidets  adjoining  the  latter  room,  are  contained  philological 
and  miscellaneous  works,  and  the  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  entire  collection  of  lx)oks  in  this  library  amounts  to 
about  250,000  volumes.     At  present  there  are  no  fund^ 
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allotted  for  increasing  it ;  but  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
late  Emperor  to  create  one  for  that  purpose.  All  the 
old  revolutionary,  and  most  of  the  modem  political  works, 
are  excluded.  In  regard  to  religious  works  the  thing  is 
quite  different)  and  the  greatest  latitude  is  allowed  for  the 
admission  of  books  upon  every  creed.  Before  the  JBm- 
peror  Alexander  made  this  library  public,  there  was  actu- 
ally no  National  Establishment  of  the  kind  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  for  although  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  a  very 
extensive  and  valuable  library,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
larger  and  more  choice  collection  of  books  is  to  be  found  at 
the  Hermitage;  yet  these  could  no  more  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  public  libraries  than  those  belon^ng  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi,  to  the  Land  Cadet  Corps,  to 
the  Mine  Corps,  or  to  private  individuals,  however  liberally 
the  latter  may  have  acted  in  permitting  the  studious  to 
have  access  to  their  collections. 

As  yet,  the  attendance  of  the  public  to  the  hbrary  is  not 
very  numerous,  seldom  exceeding  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  s^  week,  notwithstanding  the  many  faci- 
lities afforded  them ;  but  the  Institution  is  too  much  in 
its  infant  state  to  expect  more,  and  will  admit  of  consi- 
derable improvements.  The  mode  in  which  the  books  are 
classed  is  advantageous;  but  neither  their  arrangement 
nor  the  binding  is  worthy  of  an  Imperial  Library,  or  of 
such  a  magnificent  City  as  St.  Petersburgh.  I  have  rea- 
son, however,  to  know  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  to  enlarge  and  embellish  this  Establish- 
ment, as  part  of  a  vast  project  of  improvements  in  this 
part  of  the  town,  which  has  been  confided  to  the  eminent 
architect,  Monsieur  Rossi. 

The  attendants  on  the  librarians  and  the  readers,  who 
fetch  and  return  the  books,  are  veteran  soldiers,  dressed  in 
their  military  capotes  and  caps,  and  wearing  swords.     In 
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St.  Petersburgh,  the  sight  of  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 
Muses*  is  not  uncommon,  lliough  it  would  create  some  sur* 
prise  in  other  capitals.  Eut  the  intention  is  a  praiseworthy 
one.  In  all  the  public  establisliments  connected  with  Go- 
vemment  which  I  have  seen,  veteran  stildicrs  are  employed, 
iostead  of  messenfrers  or  livery-servants.  By  these  means  a 
saving  is  effected  to  the  State, — a  number  of  those  meri- 
torious people  are  rewarded, — and  the  institutions  them- 
selves derive  the  advantage  of  services,  performetl  in  general 
with  more  fidelity  and  subordination,  A  partial  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  kind  obtains  in  Prussia  and  France. 

The  books  liave  been  classed,  and  a  catalogue  made  of 
them,  in  a  systematic  order,  after  a  plan  of  the  enlightened 
director  of  the  library.  Mens.  d''01enine,  of  whom  I  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  press  in  Russia,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent,  is 
subject  to  a  Board  of  Censure,  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  impeded  tlie  pul>licalion  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works  in  modern  times,  both  original  and  translated,  one 
copy  of  each  of  which  must  be  deposited  at  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  be  added  to  the  library*  That  men  of  let- 
ters have  received  great  encouragement  from  the  present 
Emperor,  I  have  adduced  strong  proofs,  particularly  in 
relating  his  munificent  gift  to  the  celebrated  historian,  Ka- 
ramsin,  and  his  widow.  Many  "btlier  instances  in  support 
of  the  as»ertion  have  been  reported  to  me,  and  many  more 
such  I  have  seen  recorded  in  the  public  |>aper8  :  but  I 
shall  only  add  the  names  of  two  other  literary  characters 
who  have  partaken  of  their  Sovereign"*s  bounty  and  encou- 
ragement, in  the  way  most  substantially  useful  to  them,  in 
corroboration  of  what  I  have  advanced.  These  are  Gnie- 
ditch,  who  has  lately  completed  a  translation  of  the  Iliad 
into  Russian  hexameters,  of  which  report  speaks  very 
favourably ;  and  the  blind  i>oet  Kosloff,  who,  besides  several 
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original  poems,  has  translated  into  the  Russian  language 
some  of  Lord  Byron^s  most  esteemed  compositions.  To 
the  former  his  Majesty  has  granted  a  pension  of  8000 
roubles  (132/.  10^.)  a-year,  and  to  the  latter  one  of  2000 
roubles  (88/.). 

Russian  literature,  since  the  appearance  of  its  reformer 
and  most  brilliant  star,  Lomonossoff,  has  been  rapidly  im* 
proving  in  all  its  branches.  In  the  severer  style  of  prose, 
the  death  of  Karamsin,  which  took  place  on  the  8d  of 
June,  at  the  Taurida  Palace,  has  left  a  chasm  which  will 
not  readily  be  filled  up.  Karamsin  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  historian  that  the  Russians  possess,  and  his  name 
will  rank  deservedly  high  among  historical  writers  of  modem 
times.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine,  of  a  com^ 
plaint  in  the  chest.  A  contemporary  of  Karamsin,  Mura- 
viev,  who  was  tutor  to  Alexander,  excelled  in  historical 
and  epistolary  literature :  he  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Lomonossoff,  and  formed  his  style  by  the  study  of  the 
Slavonic  language.  The  writers  on  the  belles-lettres,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  have  made  advances 
in  correctness  of  style  and  purity  of  diction,  which  have 
rendered  the  study  of  the  Russian  language  an  almost  fash- 
ionable attainment. 

It  is  in  poetry,  however,  that  the  modem  Russians  have 
made  more  rapid  progress,  especially  in  the  lyric  depart- 
ment. The  name  of  Alexander  Pouschkine,  the  Byron 
of  Russia,  is  probably  familiar  to  most  English  readers.  He 
made  his  debut  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  being 
then  a  student  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum ;  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  composed  the  celebrated  poem  of  Rouslan 
and  LudnuUa,  superior  for  beauty  to  any  thing  that  had 
been  before  published  in  Russia.  He  has  since  produced 
several  other  works,  although  not  yet  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.     My  literary  readers  are  doubtlessly  ac 
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quaiDted  with  the  temporary  displeasure  which  this  youth- 
ful and  ardent  lyrical  poet  excited  in  the  highest  quarter, 
previous  to  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  by  his  "  Oik*  to 
Liberty.*'  The  Russians  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  Kin^r  I^^ar, 

The  fabulists  of  merit  have  been  numerous  in  Russia, 
Soumarokoff,  who  also  wrote  some  indiiterent  tragedies,  was 
the  first  to  introi!uce  that  species  of  poetry.  His  fables, 
however,  are  rather  imitations,  or  translations  of  foreign 
works.  He  was  succeeded  by  Khemnitzer,  who  died  in 
1784,  and  whose  life  has  been  written  in  a  strain,  I  am  told, 
of  creditable  eloquence  by  the  President  d'Olenine,  who 
afforded  me*  in  con  versa  tioni  tlie  greater  part  of  the  infor- 
mation upon  my  present  subject*  The  great  features  of 
Khemnitzer's  character  was  an  amiable  disposition  and  ab- 
straction,  that  of  his  work  naivete^  which  some  have  affected 
to  regard  as  commonplace.  In  ,this  career  of  practical 
writing,  four  competitors  have  api>eared  about  the  same 
time,  who  seem  to  tlispute  with  him  the  palm  of  pre- 
eminence. Dmitrieff  and  Kriloff^  the  first  rank,  Izmai'loff 
and  B-  Pouschkine,  in  the  second.  The  productions  of  the 
former  are  considered  as  masterpieces  of  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity ;  but  he  is  not  original »  having  borrowed  most  of 
his  ideas  from  foreign  writers*  Kriloff  lias  more  merit  in 
this  respect.  He  is  equally  powerful  and  original*  His 
Fables  are  considered  as  the  most  complete  work  of  the 
Russian  Parnassus*  They  form  a  distinct  e|>och  in  Ru&* 
sian  poetry,  to  which  they  have  secured  the  claim  of  origi* 
nality  in  this  department*  The  public  in  Russia  has 
taken  more  Interest  in  such  compositions  since  their  ap- 
pearance, than  had  been  excited  by  any  other  similar  pub- 
lications. 

The  romantic  school,  which  has  endeavoured  to  spread  its 
dominions  in  all  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe  within  the 
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last  twenty  years,  boasts  of  a  few  distinguished  writers 
even  in  Russia.  Eugene  Baratinsky  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them.  He  is  not  totally  free  from  the  ac- 
cusation of  too  closely  imitating  Alexander  Pouschkine ; 
but  his  forte  is  elegy  ;  his  style  being  more  pathetic  than 
that  of  the  youthful  poet.  £da,  a  Finlandish  Tale,  in 
verse,  by  Baratinsky,  is  a  work  of  great  merit.  This  de- 
scriptive poem  was  published  the  year  before  my  visit  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  At  the  head  of  this  school  must  be 
placed  M.  Joukovsky,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion on  two  former  occasions,  and  whom  I  found  in  the 
enjoyment  of  very  high  reputation  as  a  lyric  and  dramatic 
poet,  and  a  writer  of  polite  literature  of  the  greatest  merit. 
He  began  to  publish  his  works  in  1805,  from  which  time 
sprang  that  taste  for  the  romantic,  which  is  daily  making 
rapid  progress.  His  ^^  Svetlana"  is  said  to  be  a  very  beau- 
tiful ballad.  In  his  delineatipns  of  the  passions  he  is  ac- 
cused of  weakness,  although  great  merit  is  allowed  him  for 
his  descriptions;  his  endeavours  to  add  strength  to  his 
style  have  often  rendered  him  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

Among  the  more  modem  living  poets,  the  fair  sex. boasts 
of  Mademoiselle  Zenaide  Volkonsky,  who  published  an  Ode 
to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Emperor,  said  to  be  of  great 
merit. 

In  dramatic  literature,  very  little  originality,  and  many 
indifferent  imitations  or  translations  exist  at  present ;  yet 
there  are  some  authors  of  merit  even  in  this  department. 
Prince  Chakhovsky,  whose  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  the 
"  Theft  of  the  Pelisses,"  probably  suggested  by  Tassoni's 
Secchia  Rapita^  has  been  considered  lively  and  well  written,  * 
claims  the  united  titles  of  a  prolific  Vaudeville  and  comedy 
writer,  and  of  a  fertile  and  elevated  tragedian.  His  pro- 
ductions in  both  these  departments  are  said  to  be  very  nu- 
merous.    Zagoskine  is  another  modern  dramatic  author  of 
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great  power  and  originality  of  hmiiour.  Of  translators 
from  ihe  French  Repertoire^  the  number  is  considerable ; 
but  the  mottt  able  amongst  them  are  Labanov,  Gnieditch, 
Gendre,  Katentne,  and  Prince  Chakhovsky  himself. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  concUision,  that  in  hterature,  the 
Blissians  have  nmde  more  rapid  progress  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  than  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  which 
they)  however,  cidtivate  with  no  small  degree  of  ai  clour. 
According  to  M.  SopikofPj  who  pidjlished  an  Essay  on 
Russian  Bibliography*  in  five  volumes,  it  apjiears,  that  al- 
though the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  in  llussia  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  its  invention,  and  eighty 
years  after  its  introduction  by  Caxton  in  England,  not 
fewer  than  80,000  volumes,  in  the  Slavonic  Russian  lan- 
guagesp  have  been  published  between  1551  and  1813 ;  and 
from  the  information  I  obtained  at  the  different  booksellers 
at  St  Petersburgh,  as  well  as  from  an  examination  of  cata- 
logues of  works  printed  since  the  last  mentioned  period,  that 
number  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  been  nearly  dou- 
bled since.  In  point  of  typography,  St.  Petersburgh  has 
no  reason  to  envy  other  nations.  The  printers  in  that  city 
produce  works  executed  in  a  much  superior  style  to  the 
Germans*  equally  as  good  as  the  French,  and  only  inferior, 
as  are  all  other  nations,  except  the  Italians,  to  the  English. 

Periodical  literature,  including  newspapers,  cannot  be 
amd  to  have  flourished  at  any  period  in  St.  Peter sburgh. 
Some  exceptions  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
present  time,  when  a  few  really  excellent  publications  of 
that  kind  arc  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  are,  I  un- 
derstood, greatly  encouraged  by  the  superior  and  middle 
classes  of  society\  Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enu- 
merate the  writers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  branch  of  literature,  I  cannot  omit  stating,  that  M. 
Greitsch,  one  of  the  Imperial  I.ibrarians,  of  whose  Russian 
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Grammar  I  have  already  made  honourable  mention,  is  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  most  reputed  journals  published  in 
Russia,  and  well  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  M« 
Boulgarine,  his  ex-editor,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing at  St.  Petersburgh,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers 
in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator ^  which  have  met  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  have  been  since  collected  in  two  vo- 
lumes, handsomely  printed,  and  embellished  with  some 
highly  finished  engravings  by  Russian  artists.  This  gifted 
and  pleasing  writer  is  now  engaged  in  a  work,  entitled  The 
Russian  Gil  Bias,  intended  to  paint  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  different  classes  of  society  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces.  For  the  following  list  of  the  periodicals  now 
published  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  at  Moscow,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Count  Laval,  who  is  himself  the  responsible 
director  of  one  of  the  official  papers  published  at  the  De- 
partment for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
lied upon  as  correct.  It  does  not,  indeed,  present  such  a 
display  of  political  and  literary  information  as  a  list  pub- 
lished in  the  British  capital  would  exhibit ;  but  neither  is 
it  so  totally  devoid  of  interest,  or  so  insignificant,  as  some 
recent  travellers  have  pretended. 

1.  Journal  de  St,  Petersbourghj  Politique  et  Litteraire,  in 
French  ;  official.  Published  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  This  paper,  written  in  the  purest  French,  fre- 
quently contains  articles  of  great  interest  on  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  and  some  judicious  remarks  on  theatricals. 

2.  Thelnvalid.— A  military  journal,  in  which  are  insert- 
ed all  military  promotions,  as  well  as  the  civil  preferments 
of  importance.  It  is  published  daily  in  Russian  ;  and  the 
profits  arising  out  of  it  are  given  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Institution  for  Invalid  Soldiers. 

3.  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  Russian,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  re- 
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semblesthe  Monitcur,     It  is  also  published  in  the  German 
language^  and  appears  twice  a  week. 

4.  Gazette  of  the  Senate* — In  Uussian,  once  a  week  ;  it 
publislies  the  Ukases  of  the  Senate* 

5.  Journai  of  Commerce, — In  Russian  and  German, 
three  times  a  week. 

6.  The  Northern  Bee, — A  literary  and  political  journal, 
puWiahed  tliree  times  a  week.  This  is  the  journal  edited 
by  Messrs,  Greitsch  and  Boulgarinc,  as  already  stated, 
and  Ida  very  interesting  and  well  conducted  paper. 

7.  The  Patriot. — In  Russian,  political  and  literary,  twice 
a  month* 

8.  Archives  of  the  North.^^ln  Russian,  political,  histo- 
rical, and  statistical,  twice  a  month, 

9.  The  Slavonian.  ^^'Erery  fortnight^  in  Russian,  lite* 
rary  and  military. 

10*  National  Miscellany,  or  Remarkable  Affairs  of  Rus- 
sia. An  historical,  literary,  and  statistical  journal,  in 
Russian,  monthly. 

11.  Register  of  Discoveries  in  Natural  History,  Phy- 
sics, and  Chemistry. 

m.  Journal  of*  Manufactures  and  Commerce^  published 
monthly,  under  the  auspices  of  Muns.  Cancrin,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance;  containing  an  account  of  all  discoveries  and 
observations,  laws  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  different 
branches  of  national  industry. 

18.  Gazette  of  Commerce^  which  apfjears  twice  a  week, 
in  Russian  and  German,  and  contains  many  important 
returns  and  official  documents,  relative  to  the  internal  and 
external  commerce  of  Russia,  of  which  I  have  materially 
availed  myself  in  that  part  of  my  work  which  treats  of 
those  subjects. 

14*  Journal  if  the  Mitring  Corps,  15.  Journal  of  (he 
Minister  of  Public  Imtruction.     16.  Jounwl  des  Voies  et 
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Communicatiofis,  These  three  journals  often  contain  very 
interesting  memoirs  and  official  documents  on  the  yarious 
branches  of  public  administration  in  the  country.  The 
two  first  are  published  in  Russian,  the  latter  in  Russian 
and  French.     They  are  published  monthly. 

The  periodical  publications  at  Moscow  are —  ' 

1.  The  Moscow  Gazette^  in  Russian.  2.  The  Moscow 
Courier  J  of  which  the  celebrated  poet  Pouschkine  is  one  of 
the  editors.  3.  The  Moscow  Telegraph,  4.  The  Courier 
of  Europe.  5.  The  Journal  of  Agriculture.  This  is  a 
valuable  publication,  and  said  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  the  agricultural  classes  of  society.  It  appears  quarterly. 
6.  Journal  of  Physics,  monthly.  7.  Journal  of  Fashions. 
8.  The  Racing  Calendar.  All  the  Moscow  periodicals  are 
written  in  the  Russian  language.* 

*  Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  been  informed,  that  no 
sooner  had  I  turned  my  back  upon  St.  Petersburgh,  than  an  attack 
.  upon  me  appeared  in  one  of  the  above  publications,  from  the  pen  of  a 
medical  writer.  This  is  much  in  the  old  way ;  we  of  the  genus  trrt- 
tahile  medicorum  cannot  live  with  each  other  in  peace — each  in  our  own 
sphere  of  usefulness ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  same  spirit  of 
rancour  obtains  near  the  North  Pole,  which  is  so  prevalent  farther 
South.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  ascertain  the  ground  of  the  attack  ; 
although  I  learned  enough  to  be  able  to  point  my  finger  to  the  author 
of  it.  If  the  individual  in  question  has  abused  me  in  my  capacity  of 
physician,  I  can  heartily  forgive  him,  for  all  his  strictures  must  be 
harmless  :  if  as  a  public  lecturer  on  the  subject  of  mummies  and  em- 
balming, I  give  him  joy  for  being  single-handed  in  his  censure,  amid 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  flattering  approbation  of  my  researches 
which  the  press  of  every  country,  even  of  Russia,f  has  conveyed  to 
me.  I  know,  and  many  others  know  also,  that  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion is  neither  the  best  nor  the  warmest  admirer  of  science ;  and  (hat 
in  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  my  public  lecture,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Egyptian  embalming  yet  known,  and  of 
learning,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  process  by  which  that  opera- 
tion must  have  been  performed  in  ancient  times,  was  casting,  in  fact, 
"  pearls  before  swine." 

t   See  Journal  de  St  Petersbourg,  No.  IH,  for  1827. 
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PftACTicz  OF  Medicine.  —  Meilieines and  Medical  Supplies.  —  Fnn<» 
cipal  PhysidAiia  and  Surgeons  in  St.  FeterHburgh. ^Alleged  defi- 
ciency of  ver}'  distiiiguisbtjd  men.  —  Dumestic  Phyi^icianH.  -^  Polic*^ 
of  the  Medical  Profession.  —  Easy  remedy  to  extirpate  quacks.  — 
Regulations  res^^ecting  pharmaciens.  —  E»pri(  de  Corpn  of  the  Me- 
dical Profession  in  St,  Petersbiirgh.  —  Mode  of  remunerating  Phy- 
sicians. ^ —  PapiUionage  of  the  higher  classes  of  Society.  —  Serious 
complaints  agatcst  them*  —  New  plan  for  remunerating  the  Me- 
dical Profession*  —  Imperial  distinctions  and  rewards* —  The  Im- 
perialMedico-Chirujigical  Acad  tMY.^^  Distribution  of  Studies. 
^Medical  and  other  Classes.  —  The  Library*  ^  The  Peuestrie,  or 
General  Military  Hospital.  — ^Cliult^al  Estt'ddishmenta  for  Medico], 
Surgical,  and  Ophthalmological  practice. —  Deficiencies. — ^  Naval 
Hospitals. — Regimental  Hospitals.  —  Hospitals  of  the 
GtTAans.  —  The  Great  AaxiLLEny  Hospital*  —  Rusfiian  Surgery. 
—  Dr.  Arendt.  —  Unusual  success  in  Surgical  Operations.  —  The 
Civil  Hospitals.  —  Abouchofp.  —  Fhysir  by  the  dozen.  —  Lt'  natic 
AsYLt M.  —  Insane  people  scarce  in  St.  Petei-sburgb.  —  Ivaxoff.  — 
Kalikkik.  —  Bogauelna,  and  the  Centenarians. —  Imperial  Hos- 
rtTAX  FOR  THE  PoOR. —  The  Building. — Internal  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  patients.  —  Resulta.  —  Philanthropy  of  the  Empress- 
mother. —  "  Enf Axs  Taout^ES."  —  Maisok  dWccouchement.  *— 
Masked  Ladies.  —  Imperial  Lying-in  Institution.  —  Vaccination, — 
Dispensary  for  diseases  of  the  Eyes.  —  Manufactory  of  Surgical 
lostruments. 

At  the*  sight  of  tlie  title  of  the  present  chapter  some  of 
n»y  readers  will  be  intliixed  to  say,  **  Oh  the  Doctor  is  now 
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more  at  home,  and  he  will  give  us  a  full  dose  of  talk  and 
technical  dissertation.*"  To  all  such  I  would  recommend 
passing  over  the  next  twenty  pages.  For  although  it  is 
not  my  present  object  to  enter  into  a  complete  professioiial 
statement  of  the  highly  important  subjects  of  which  I  shall 
treat ;  still,  unless  the  contemplation  of  those  asylums,  which 
the  hand  of  philanthropy,  or  the  wisdom  of  Government 
has  reared  in  behalf  of  the  **  sick  and  lame,"  and  the  con- 
sideration of  what  human  art  and  talent  endeavour  to 
effect  in  a  large  and  populous  city  towards  alleviating  the 
keenest  of  all  worldly  afflictions,  the  loss  of  health,  can 
afford  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ;  the  perusal  of  that  number 
of  pages  will,  I  fear,  prove  even  more  irksome  than  that 
of  both  volumes  of  my  work. 

In  treating  of  the  existing  state  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  must  be  considered  as  taking  up 
the  question  en  masse,  without  reference  to  private  indi- 
viduals, or  to  any  particular  establishment.  During  my 
stay  in  that  city,  short  as  the  time  was,  my  attention  was 
necessarily  directed  to  a  subject  which  forms  so  essential 
a  part  of  my  avocations ;  and  no  day  passed  in  which  I 
did  not  make  some  inquiry,  or  obtain  some  degree  of  infor- 
mation respecting  it.  The  acquaintance  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  forming  with  the  principal  physicians  and 
surgeons  engaged  in  public  as  well  as  private  practice,  the 
minute  examination  of  every  civil  and  military  hospital^ 
facilitated  by  the  most  obliging  condescension,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  a  number  of  cases  of  disease  in  aU  it's 
forms,  and  among  every  class  of  society,  treated  either  at 
home,  or  at  public  institutions,  and  finally,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  consultations  to  which  I  was  called,  have  afforded 
me  sufficient  means  of  acquiring  that  competent  degree  of 
knowledge  which  entitles  me  to  make  the  observations  con- 
tained in  the  present  chapter.     Nor  was  the  vox  populiy  or 
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public  report,  altogether  disregarded,  in  forming  an  estir 
mate  of  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  (although  "  all  its  re- 
ports go  not  witli  honest  truth/'  as  we  know  full  well  even 
in  this  largest  of  cities ;)  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  attended 
to  in  some  degree,  and  made  subservient  to  the  drawing  of 
what  I  hope  are  right  conclusions. 

Considered  then  en  nmsse,  the  practice  of  medicine,  or 
the  manner  of  treating  disease  in  St.  Petersburgh,  appeared 
to  me  to  differ  from  tliat  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
8tiU  more  from  that  of  this  country.  It  is  not  so  ex|?eri- 
mental  as  that  of  the  German  physicians;  it  is  more  expec- 
tant than  that  of  the  French  ;  less  bold  and  philosophical 
thftD  that  of  the  northern  Italians;  and  not  quite  so  effectual 
and  successful  as  that  of  the  English.  It  is  founded  on 
certain  peculiar  views  and  principles,  which  have  in  a  great 
measure  become  obsolete  every  where  else.  It  presupposes 
a  previous  positive  knowledge  of  certain  functions  of  the 
animal  system,  which  in  reality  escape  our  attention.  It 
draws,  therefore,  conclusions  which  are  often  dependent 
on  erroneous  premises.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of 
brain  fever,  which  attacked  a  lady  of  rank,  and  whichj 
as  may  be  supposed,  threatened  her  existence,  the  physi- 
cian who  was  sent  for,  and  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation, 
insisted  upon  waiting  for  the  turn  of  the  attack,  (crisis,) 
before  he  would  prescribe  any  thing  beyond  the  most 
trifling  medicine,  because  he  was  persuaded  that  the  com- 
plaint was  only  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  with  which  it 
would  be  wrong  to  interfere.  In  a  second  case  where  a 
rheumatic  affection  stitlened  and  made  painful  every  limb 
of  a  lady,  several  weeks  after  her  confinement,  it  was 
asserted  that  the  disorder  arose  from  ktit  repandu ;  al- 
though the  patient  had  never  nursed,  and  had  never  had 
any  lait  at  alL  As  in  the  former  instance,  the  conclusion 
of  the  physicao  respecting   the  supposed  character  of  the 
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disease,  had  led  him  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  nature ; 
so  in  the  latter  case  the  opinion  formed  by  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  induced  him  to 
be  very  active ;  but  active  in  tfie  wrong  direction,  namely 
in  endeavouring  to  draw  the  supposed  lait  repandu  to  one 
centre,  or,  in  other  words,  in  attempting  to  create  a  milky 
secretion  where  there  was  none,  in  which  of  course  he  was 
unsuccessful.  These  cases  fell  under  my  own  notice. 
I  might  adduce  several  others. 

The  medical  practitioners  in  St.  Petersburgh  also  differ 
from  their  brethren  in  other  countries  i^  regard  to  their 
nomenclature  of  diseases,  (nosology.)  In  some  respects 
they  have  adopted  that  of  Pinel.  They  admit  a  variety  of 
fevers  as  diseases  of  a  peculiar  kind,  M'hich  in  other  coun-^ 
tries  are  considered  only  as  symptoms.  The  result  of  which 
is,  that  symptoms  and  not  the  real  disease  are  treated. 
They  acknowledge  too  the  existence  of  a  Jievre  ataxiquey 
(putrid  fever)  for  example,  not  from  foul  stomach,  con- 
gested liver,  or  unrelieved  bowels ;  but  from  vitiated  hu- 
mours circulating  through  the  body.  Hence  the  treatment 
is  entirely  directed  to  the  purijication  of  such  humours,  and 
the  other  three  indications  are  either  overlooked,  or  con- 
sidered as  of  secondary  importance.  From  what  I  ob- 
served in  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  private  practice,  there  is 
no  great  disposition  to  admit  the  immediate  existence  of 
active  inflammation,  and  bleeding  is,  therefore,  seldom  re- 
sorted to  at  the  onset  of  a  disease.  In  visiting  one  of  the 
Hospitals  with  Dr.  Ruhl  one  day,  we  observed  a  young 
woman  whose  face  was  flushed  and  swollen,  whose  lips  were 
blue  and  whose  respiration  was  short  and  difficult.  I  felt  her 
pulse ;  she  was  feverish ;  I  made  her  draw  in  her  breath  ; 
she  could  not  do  so  without  pain.  She  was  labouring  under 
inflammation  of  the  chest.  She  had  been  three  days  in  bed ; 
no  blood  had  been  taken  from  her.  Dr.  Ruhl  readily  agreed 
with  me  that  the  physician  ought  to  bleed  the  patient,  and 
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being  the  superior  officer,  recommended  it  to  be  done  while 
we  visited  the  other  parts  of  the  establishnicfit.  We  return- 
ed in  anfiour  or  soj  the  operation  had  been  performed,  the 
coimtenance  ot  the  young  woman  showed  with  what  success ; 
her  attempt  at  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  with  scarcely  any 
pain,  confirmed  our  conjecture  respecting  the  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  since  our  former  visit.  The  pro- 
priety of  bleeding  her  had  not,  indeed,  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  attendant ;  but  he  had  written  an 
order  to  that  effect  on  the  tablet  for  **  cras^'  it  being  then 
noon! 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  again  different,  in  respect 
to  the  choice  and  number  of  medical  agents  employed  to 
combat  disease.     Powerful  purgatives  are  seldom  resorted 
to ;    mercurial   alteratives    are   scarcely    ever    employed ; 
feeble  aperients  on  the  one  hand,  and  tonics  on  the  other, 
and  what  are  called  nervous  medicines,  are    mostly   used. 
The  medical  practitioners  in  St.  Petersburgh  admit  by  far 
loo  large  a  catalogue  of  drugs,  and  consider  many  simple  as 
well  as  compound  chemical  preparations  to  possess  virtues 
which  an  English  physician  would  not  think  consistent  with 
experience.     They  will  frequently  recommend   medicines 
which  are  inert,  or  rely  upon  the  smallest  doses  of  those  which 
possess  known  properties*     Sir  James  Wyhe  published  an 
excellent  and  extensive  pharmacopceia  for  the  use  of  the 
army  medical  officers.     That  gentleman  has  travelled  too 
much^   and    read    still    more,    not    to    know   Iiow    much 
eimpler  than  formerly  is  the  manner  of  treating  diseases  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  particularly  among  his  own  country- 
men, with  whose  medical  works  he  is  well  acquainted.     He 
is  perfectly  aware  that  the'  really  useful  part  of  a  pharma- 
copoeia is  but  short  and  by  no  means  complicated ;  yet 
fearful  of  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  bring  about  too 
idden  a  reform  in  his  department,  he  has  allowed  many 
irticlcd   to  stand  in   his  book  which  he  will  propably  ex* 
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emigrant,  and  by  the  enlightened  classes  of  St.  Petersburgb, 
and  who  Russianized  his  name  by  the  termination  it  now 
bears,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  being  sent  out  of  the 
country  as  a  Frenchman  during  the  political  troubles  in  the 
North,  is  at  present  Rector  of  the  University ;  but  the  general 
direction  of  the  studies  is  confided  to  another  officer,  who  is 
himself  dependent  on  the  Minister  of  public  instruction. 
Public  report  speaks  highly  of  some  of  the  professors  of 
the  University  as  men  of  considerable  merit  and  profound 
learning ;  among  the  names  which  I  have  heard  mentioned 
in  a  creditable  manner  are  those  of  professors  Boutyrski 
and  Tolmatcheff*.  Science  is  also  intended  to  form  a  branch 
of  education  at  this  University.  The  more  liberal  feeling 
which  is  becoming  manifest  every  day,  on  the  latter  subject, 
requires  only  some  able,  zealous,  and  active  savans^  to 
increase  it  and  convert  it  to  a  wholesome  purpose. 

As  the  means  of  affording  general  education,  however,  to 
families  resident  in  or  near  the  capital,  the  University  will 
continue  to  prove  serviceable  so  long  as  there  are  men  of 
eminence  attached  to  it.  On  the  subject  of  education,  both 
public  and  private,  much  has  been  done  since  the  time  of 
Catherine  in  Russia,  and  of  course  in  the  capital.  The 
general  system  appears  to  be  very  extensive,  and  modelled 
much  after  the  manner  of  that  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  indeed  of  those  countries  in  which  public 
education  is  in  the  hands  of  Government,  and  not  left,  as  in 
the  case  of  England,  to  the  exertion  of  private  individuals 
or  Corporations.  Besides  the  six  Universities,  already  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  Russia,  with  the  Academies,  Seminaries, 
and  other  establishments  for  the  education  of  those  who  are 
destined  for  the  church,  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers, 
and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  there  is  a  Gymnasium, 
and  sometimes  more  than  one,  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
Government ;  a  principal,  or  high  school,  in  each  of  the  dis- 
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tricts  into  which  the  governments  are  divided ;  and  a  pa- 
rochial school  in  every  parish  of  a  district.  In  many  of 
these,  and  in  those  belonging  to  the  government  of  St. 
Petersburgh  and  to  the  capital  in  particular,  the  Lancas- 
terian  system  has  been  long  adopted  with  success*  All 
these  schools  are  gratuitous. 

Hitherto,  as  I  have  been  informed,  the  Russian  lan- 
guage had  been  neglected  ;  but  a  great  change  is  certainly 
taking  place  in  this  respect.  The  foundation  of  the  Im- 
perial Russian  \cademyj  although  not  of  a  recent  date^  must 
be  admitted  to  have  influenced  in  some  degree  this  refor- 
mation. That  institution,  which  resembles  the  Jm  Crinca^ 
or  the  Academic  Pranfaise,  consists  of  members,  some  of 
whom  have  salaries,  and  whose  particular  province  is  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  native  language,  to  purify  it  of 
all  foreign  idioms  and  words,  to  superintend  the  compila- 
tion of  accurate  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  by  their 
own  example  in  the  publication  tjf  appropriate  essays  and 
memoirs,  to  improve  and  iKilisli  the  style  of  Russian  com- 
position. By  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Russian 
language,  it«  origin,  and  provincial  pecuh'arities,  they  also 
endeavour  to  enlarge  its  sphere,  and  by  that  means  its 
power  and  influence.  An  instance  of  the  earnest  desire 
existing  in  the  highest  quarter,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  classes,  to  improve,  and  also  to  render  more  fami- 
liar the  use  of  their  native  language,  may  be  found  in  the 
encouragement  given  to  Professor  Greitsch,  the  author  of 
a  new  Russian  Grammar,  the  first  part  of  which  has  lately 
appeared  imder  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Emperor, 
and  of  which  report  speaks  highly.  A  second  equally 
strong  proof  of  the  wish  of  that  Monarch  to  see  the  Rus- 
sian language  more  universally  adopted,  is  afforded  by  the 
recent  regulations  respecting  the  public  lectures  to  be  held 
at  the  University,  and  which  in  future  are  to  be  delivered 
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in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  not  in  German,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case,  most  of  the  Professors  being  Ger- 
mans, or  from  the  Germano-Russian  Provinces.  The 
President,  Monsieur  OuvarojOT,  of  whom  I  have  already 
made  honourable  mention,  and  who  filled  at  one  time  the 
office  of  Curator  of  public  Instruction,  has  set  the  example 
to  other  writers  and  heads  of  Departments  of  both  writing 
and  speaking  on  all  public  occasions  in  the  purest  Russian, 
instead  of  the  French  language,  which  was  before  conn* 
monly  employed.  But  to  their  celebrated  historian,  Ka- 
ramsin,  the  Russians  are  indebted  for  the  first  model  of 
classic  prose  written  in  their  native  language,  and  to  be 
found  in  his  much-esteemed  history  of  Russia. 

A  new  plan  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  whole 
Empire,  and  for  the  schools  of  the  two  capitals  in  parti- 
cular, is  now  preparing  for  those  establishments  which 
are  immediately  under  the  Crown.  This  subject  appears 
in  a  particular  manner  to  have  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  reigning  Emperor,  who  has  visited  personally,  and 
without  any  attendant,  most  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tutions, in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
existing  condition.  New  elementary  works  are  ordered  to 
be  composed  by  select  Professors  for  the  various  branches 
of  public  instruction.  Much,  of  a>urse,  in  such  a  plan, 
will  depend  on  the  choice  made  of  those  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  it.  St.  Petersburgh  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  able  men,  although  their  reputation  may  not  have 
reached  other  European  latitudes ;  and  the  selections  al- 
ready made  from  them,  in  addition  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Sovereign,  are  a  guarantee  of  the  liberal 
spirit  which  will  doubtlessly  preside  over  the  new  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  Professor  Greitsch,  the  author  of 
the  Grammaire  raisonniej  has  been  appointed  to  prepare 
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a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  Russian  language,  for  the  use 
uf  I  fie  primary  and  parochial  schools* 

In  addition  to  these  improvements^  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  Russians  have  adopted  the  French  and  German 
plan  of  connecting,  with  the  University,  schools,  whose 
sole  object  is  to  provide  teachers  capable  of  disseminat- 
ing in  a  successful  manner  the  benefits  of  instruction. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  licoles  Normales  of  France, 
and  Pedagogic  Schools  of  Germany,  have  produced  ex- 
cellent results.  So  will  those  attached  to  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburgh. 

I  have  already  stated  in  its  proper  place  what  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  present  Sovereign  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  patronage  which  his  Majesty  proposes 
to  extend  to  all  the  public  institutions  which  have  some 
branch  of  education  for  their  object,  proves  the  earnest- 
ness and  liberality  of  those  intentions.  It  has  been  stated* 
and  truly  stated,  that  an  absolute  Sovereign,  who  pro- 
motes the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  his  subjects^  and 
devises  the  best  means  of  raising  them  higher  and  higher 
in  the  ranks  of  intellectual  nations,  confers  on  them  a 
boon  which  is  even  more  precious  than  the  adaptation  of 
jKihtical  institutions  called  liberal.  This  proposition  needs 
scarcely  any  demonstration;  for  that  Monarch  who  accords 
such  a  henetit,  cannot  again  take  it  away  from  his  f>eople; 
whereas  he  may  do  so  with  facility  in  regard  to  the  latter 
concession. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  public  Establishments 
existing  in  St.  Petcrsburgh,  intended  for  tlie  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  of  which  I  took  notice 
during  my  stay  in  that  capital,  will  alone  be  sufficient 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  attention  paid  to  education  in 
that  citv> 
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For  the  civil  part  of  the  population,  we  find  as  before 
stated — an  University — an  Academy  of  Literature — ^an 
Oriental  Institute  for  the  study  and  cultivation  of  Oriental 
Asiatic  languages  * — a  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on 
the  plan  of  Mons.  Sicard,  placed  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  Empress  Mother — ^an  Academy  of  Medicine 
— a  Mining  School ;  an  £co/e  de  Commerce ;  an  Institut 
Forestier ;  and  others.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Army — a 
School  for  the  Subalterns  of  the  Guard ;  another  for  the 
Children  of  Soldiers ;  and  another  for  the  Orphans  of  the 
Military ;  two  Cadet  Corps ;  one  of  Pages ;  an  Artillery 
School ;  another  for  the  Engineers ;  an  Institute  of  Roads 
and  Communications  ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  besides 
the  Schools  of  Elementary  Education,  a  Naval  Academy, 
and  an  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture.  All  that  relates 
to  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  so  that  we  have  here  sufficient 
evidence  that  public  education  is  not  neglected  in  St.  Pe- 

*  Though  this  institution  has  only  existed  five  years^  yet  it  has 
already  produced  some  good  results.  A  young  student,  educated  at 
that  establishment,  Mons.  Botianoff,  has  published  a  Russian  transla- 
tion of  those  curious  Arabic  poems,  which  were  composed  before  the 
appearance  of  Mahomet,  and  are  preserved  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  from  which  circumstance  they  have  received  the  general 
name  of  Moallava,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  forming  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Baron  Schiiling,  who  is  a  perfect  Orientalo-mane,  and  a  most 
amiable  ;is  well  as  erudite  person.  This  gentleman  studies  Chinese 
all  day  with  a  Russian  monk,  who  passed  ten  years  in  China,  and 
spends  tlie  best  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  Chinese  books, 
of  whidi  lie  has  already  a  ver>'  valuable  collection,  amounting  to  2,000. 
He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  most  of  the  European  modem  lan- 
guages; a  gentleman  full  of  mirth  and  pleasing  anecdote,  and  ver}* 
much  rcpandu  in  the  best  society.  After  my  lecture,  which  he  did 
me  the  honour  of  attending,  I  liad  a  long  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  Asiatic  establishment  above>mentioned,  from 
which  he  seemed  to  anticipate  excellent  results. 
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tersburgh.  Now  some  persons  have  said — "  This  is  all 
very  well  on  paper,  and  wc  know  that  the  Russians  are 
fond  of  having  it  supposed  tliat  they  have  more  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  than  other  nations  ;  but 
these  are  names*  and  names  only,  without  any  substance." 
The  answer  which  I  would  give  to  such  assertions,  is  this : 
I  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  all  these 
establishments  in  some  way  or  another,  and  they  appeared 
to  me  not  only  to  be  at  work  at  present  in  good  earnest,  each 
according  to  its  own  object,  but  to  have  been  so  for  many 
years  past.  1  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  Europe  will  not  be  long 
before  it  sees  the  happy  results  of  such  a  system  to  Russia. 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  or  private  education,  as  I 
cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience,  I  shall  therefore 
say  nothing.  I  understand,  however,  that  the  number 
of  private  teachers  and  tutors  in  St.  Pctersburgh  is  very 
considerable,  and  that  a  great  many  foreigners  profess  to 
teach  Latin  and  the  modern  foreign  languages,  without 
being  qualified  for  the  task.  Private  teachers  are  known 
under  the  name  of  OnlchiteL  Their  terms  are  exceed- 
ingly moderate,  and  they  are  in  general  Swiss  or  Germans. 
By  way  of  utilising  my  time,  as  the  French  say,  I  engaged 
one  of  the  latter  to  give  me  a  lesson  of  two  hours  in  his 
native  language,  at  six  o'clock  every  morning,  during  my 
stay  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  for  this  service  he  asked  me 
the  moderate  sum  of  thirty  roubles  a  week. 

Though  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  male  part  of  the  population,  that  of  the 
female  portion  has  certainly  not  been  neglected.  In  re* 
gard  to  the  superior  classes  of  society,  to  which  my  ob» 
servations  must  for  the  present  be  confined,  the  desire  of 
having  them  properly  educated,  led,  about  thirty  or  fotty 
years  ago,  to  the  foundation  of  two  great  institutions 
iu  St,    Petersburgh,  for  the  education  of  young   ladies. 
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to  form  part  of  the  genera!  mass  of  practitioners.  Sir 
James  Wylie,  for  instance,  whose  experience  both  as  a 
pliysician  and  surgeon,  has  been  very  extensive,  and  of  the 
first  order,  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioners of  St,  Petersburgh.  His  devotion  to  the  late 
Emperor,  from  whom  lie  was  inseparable,  and  his  unremit- 
ting attention  to  that  public  department  which  he  has 
himself  created  and  brought  into  a  prosperous  state,  have 
cut  him  off  from  private  practice.  He  is,  in  the  first  place, 
Principal  Inspector  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  and  in 
the  second,  Director  of  the  Metlical  Department,  in  the 
Ministry  at  War,  as  well  as  President  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Academy,  These  are  no  sinecure  offices,  and 
Sir  James  discharges  hit  several  duties  conscientiously 
and  indefatigably.  He  has,  therefore,  no  time  left  for 
any  other  professional  occupation.  My  other  friend, 
Dr.  Ruhl,  first  physician  to  her  Majesty  the  Empress- 
mother^  has  too  much  to  attend  to  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  that  princess^  and  inspecting 
daily  the  several  institutions  which  are  under  her  Majesty's 
immediate  protection,  to  be  able  to  devote  any  portion  of 
his  time  to  private  patients.  Dr,  Rehmann,  a  gentleman, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  for  his  many  amiable 
qualities,  is  too  much  engaged  with  his  official  duties  under 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  physician-in-chief  for  the 
regulation  of  the  civil  department  of  medicine  all  over  the 
empire,  ever  to  be  able  to  take  an  active  share  in  private 
practice,  were  he  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  better 
health  than  he  unfortunately  possesses  at  present.  Doctor 
Stoffregen,  who  attended  the  late  Empress,  and  whose 
name  stands  high  in  the  profession,  is,  I  believe,  quite  in- 
different as  to  private  practice.  A  fourth  German  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Harder,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
St.  Petcrsburgh,  and  who  is  not  young,  has  been  recently 
appointed  to  an  office  at  court,  and  has  given  up  uiot^t  of 
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bisprnate  patients.  Sir  Akxanckr  Crichton,  who  has  left  a 
great  reputation  bdiind  him  at  St.  Fetereburgh,  established 
his  nephew  there,  Sir  W.  Crichton,  who  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  physician  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress*  But  this  gentle- 
man,  of  whom  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  see  more  while  I 
remained  in  that  capital^  being  obtiged  to  attend  their  Majes- 
ties wherever  they  go,  cannot  be  said  to  foim  a  member  of 
the  professional  corps  of  St.  Petersburgh.  I  might  make 
Ibe  same  observation  with  regard  to  another  English  phy- 
simn.  Dr.  Leigh  ton,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  situation  of 
pliysician-in-chief  of  the  navy,  and  physician  to  the  Empress, 
b  necessarily  obhged  to  abandon  great  part  of  liis  practice. 
Thia  gentleman,  however,  uniting  the  branch  of  midwifery 
lo  his  other  occupations,  has  formed  a  more  extensive  prac- 
tice than  any  other,  and  much  of  it  remains  by  him,  notwith- 
ataDding  liis  occasional  and  long  absence  from  the  capital 
Though  advanced  in  years,  lie  is  still  very  active,  and 
goes  through  his  fatiguing  duties  with  as  much  ease  as  his 
«cin»  a  young  physician,  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  just 
«euled  at  St.  Petersburgh,  does  in  his  more  limited  circle  of 
practice.  Dr.  Leighton  practises  a  great  deal  among  the 
£oglish,  and  shares  with  Dr.  Walker,  a  highly  respectable 
English  physician,  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  the 
merchants  and  members  of  the  English  Factory.  Of  the 
^ilities  of  tlie  latter  gentleman,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
eJLperience,  having  met  him  more  than  once  in  consultation  : 
of  the  former,  report  speaks  favourably.  My  intercourse 
with  him,  which  was  entirely  the  result  of  hi?»  kindness  and 
hospitality^  tends  to  confirm  bis  public  estimation.  There  is 
another  accoucheur,  in  great  vogue,  whom  I  also  met  in  con- 
auUation*  and  who  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  his  obstetri* 
cat  «sCablishment^I  mean  Dr.  Southoff',  a  German  practi- 
liooer,  who  U  at  the  head  of  the  ob«tetncal  department  vf 
Ihc  Foundling,  and  professor  of  midwirery  for  ilie  female 
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Students.  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  forniing  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dr.  Reinhold,  another  of  the  Einperor'^s  phy- 
sicians, a  German  by  birth,  who  has  a  respectable  practice. 
All  these  individuals,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  cer- 
tainly form  the  principal  part  of  the  medical  profession 
in  St.  Petersburgh ;  but,  as  I  observed  before,  they  are 
too  much  otherwise  engaged  to  attend  to  private  practice^ 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  comprehended  in  that  body  ci 
practitioners  from  whom  my  observations  were  derived,  and 
to  whom  my  reflections  applied.  If  I  turn  to  the  surgeons 
I  find  that  Dr.  Arendt ;  Mr.  Hrubi,  and  M.  Savenko,  both 
eminent  oculists ;  Messrs.  Galloway,  Salmon,  Gibbs,  and 
Beverley ;  with  one  or  two  others,  whom  I  have  known  but 
little,  are  deserving  of  equal  commendation  with  the  before- 
mentioned  physicians,  particularly  the  first.  Dr.  Arendt, 
who  may,  with  great  justice,  be  ranked  with  Cooper,  Brodie, 
Dupuytren,  and  other  very  able  operators  of  the  present 
day.  Now,  with  respect  to  private  practice,  the  case  with 
these  gentlemen  is  different.  They  are  all,  indeed,  connect-p 
ed  with  some  branch  or  other  of  the  public  service;  but  their 
private  practice  is  not  thereby  injured  or  impeded.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  body 
of  medical  practitioners  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  as  such 
they  are  certainly  calculated  to  raise  its  character.  But 
the  rest  of  that  body  is  much  more  numerous,  and  composed 
multifariously,  as  I  before  remarked;  and  it  is  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  medical  proceedings,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions, in  the  aggregate,  that  I  deduced  those  conclusions 
which  I  advanced  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  There  is 
a  class  of  physicians  in  St.  Petersburgh,  which,  for  their 
number  and  peculiarity  of  situation,  must  be  considered 
apart ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
class,  that  the  mass  of  medical  practitioners  in  that  city  does 
not  stand  quite  on  that  uiuform,  homogeneous,  and  exalted 
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footing,  at  all  times  so  desirable,  which  it  holds  in  odier  great 
capitals.  I  allude  to  the  resident  domestic  physicians  in 
the  families  of  the  great,  whose  whole  time  and  attention 
are  devoted  to  their  employers,  thereby  excluding  the  more 
regular  physician  from  many  sources  of  practice  and  emolu- 
ment, and  being  themselves  practically  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  a  more  general  practice.  There  are  several  fami- 
lies who  give  from  400/,  to  500/,  sterling  per  annum  to 
their  resident  domestic  physicians,  I  am  myself  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  instance  of  this  description* 

It  was  observed  to  me,  while  I  was  at  St.  Petersburgb, 
that  however  respectably  constituted  the  medictd  coi^ps  of 
that  capital  may  W,  there  arc  not  among  them  any  very 
**  marqnant  and  tramhant  characters  C  no  such  men  as  a 
•Baillie  and  a  Halford  of  London  ;  a  Portal  and  a  Recamier, 
of  Paris ;  a  Heiraes  and  Hufeland^  of  Berlin  i  a  Rasori  and 
Brera,  of  the  North  of  Italy;  to  whom  one  might  look  up 
in  case  of  need  for  a  last  appeal,  when  all  common  aid  has 
foiled  ;  and  whose  European  reputation  not  being  confined 
to  tlie  spot  in  wliich  they  practise,  would  consequently  afford 
a  surer  guarantee  to  the  patient  that,  their  advice  once  taken^ 
every  thing  that  art  and  skill  can  effect  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  has  been  procured*  It  has  been  urged,  moreover, 
that  not  one  of  the  present  leading  medical  characters  in  St. 
Petersburgb  has  had  his  name  attached  to  any  important 
work,  or  to  any  of  those  many  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments which  mark  the  present  medical  age  in  every  other 
great  country  ;  and  that  so  far  St.  Petershurgh  is  very 
differently  supplied  with  medical  talent  from  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy.  I  am  not  competent  either  to  adroit  or  to 
deny  the  truth  of  such  allegations.  It  is  true,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  work  already  mentioned,  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  J.  Wylie,  which  I   have  read,  and  one  or  two  in- 
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teresting  memoirs  of  Dr.  Htihl,  Ur.  Arendt,  and  one  or  two 
others  of  whieh  I  have  some  knowledge,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  addition  made  either  to  niedica)  literature  or 
medical  practice,  by  any  of  tl>e  professiinial  individual  I 
have  enumerated ;  and  that  so  far  none  of  them  may  be 
said  to  have  a  iranchant,  or  European  character.  But  in 
admitting  thus  rnuch^  I  mean  not  to  accede  to  the  infe^ 
rcnce,  that  because  they  have  not  composed  works,  or  made 
discoveries,'  they  may  not  be  considered  as  able  practi- 
tioners. 

The  police  of  the  medical  profession  ap|7eared  to  me  to 
be  placed  upon  a  very  judicious  footing  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
No  medical  man,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  can  settle 
and  practise  in  that  city  without  having  undergone  a 
proper  examination,  Regolarity  of  education  is  thus,  at 
all  events,  ensured  in  all  those  who  appear  there  in  the 
character  of  medical  practitioners,  A  list  of  all  persons 
authorized  to  practise  is  printed  yearly,  and  to  judge  from 
its  extent,  it  would  appear  that  our  brethren  of  all  degrees 
are  very  numerous  in  St.  Petersburgh,  The  snrveiilance 
of  the  medical  professionjaod  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  is 
confided  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Home  Department,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  me- 
dical men,  generally  selected  from  the  most  eminent  prao- 
titioners  in  the  city.  One  of  the  attributes  of  this  council 
h,  to  inquire  into  the  rights  to  practise  claimed  by  in- 
dividuals, and  to  report  to  the  Minister  any  infraction  of 
the  established  taw  respecting  the  regulation  of  the  practice 
of  medicine*  as  well  as  the  existence  of  any  empirical  im- 
postor. Professed  quacks  are  not  tolerated,  and  the  laws 
against  them  are  generally  put  in  force  with  great  strictnesg, 
A  recent  example  in  illustration  of  this  has  occurred,  in 
which  a  person  was,  by  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor,  banished 
from  the  territory  of  Russia^  for  having  persevered  iii  sell- 
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ing  nostrums  after  he  had  been  warned  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities from  so  doing.  This  happened  a  few  weeks  after 
my  leaving  the  capital.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Ditrieh, 
who  had  been  authorized  to  practise  as  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon^ took  upon  him^lf  the  more  difficult  task  of  professing 
medicine  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  warnings 
he  had  received  from  the  Medical  Direction  of  St.  Peters- 
btirgh,  against  his  illegal  proceedings.  He  was  therefore 
declared  to  be  an  impostor^  on  legal  proof  having  been  pro- 
duced of  that  fact,  and  banished  as  such  from  the  country, 
ihe  Govemmeot  publishing  its  sentence,  and  the  motives 
which  led  to  it*  *'  Afin  quVlle  serve  d'avertissement  i. 
d^autres  charlatans  et  imposteurs,  car  il  est  de  la  volonte  de 
S-  M.  L'Empereur  que  tQut  delit  sembiable  soit  puuide  la 
meme  mani^re/'*  Had  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London 
■uch  a  powers  they  might  soon  get  rid  of  the  stigma  which 
adheres  to  them,  but  ought  to  attach  to  Governments  of  suf- 
fering hundreds  of  pretended  doctors  and  declared  quacks 
to  play  off  their  tricks  on  the  health  and  purse  of  His  Ma- 
jesty ^s  liege  subjects.  There  is  no  marked  difierence  of  rank, 
nor  any  very  definite  division  of  province,  between  medicine 
and  surgery  in  St.  Petersburgh*  I  have  known  both  practised 
by  th«  same  persons  whether  surgeons  or  physicians;  and 
in  the  military  as  well  as  civil  hospitals,  the  distinctiou, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  completely  abolished.  In 
general,  moat  of  those  who  settle  in  St.  Petersburgh,  try 
to  attain  the  honour  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  for,  by  an 
ukase  of  the  late  Emperor,  who  wished  to  encourage  the 
higher  branches  of  education  in  medicine,  persons  who 
have  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D,  are  at  once  admitted 
into  one  of  the  thirteen  classes  of  nobility. 

A  pharmacienj  or  "  Apt^kare,"  dares   not  make  up  a 
prescription  of   any   practitioner   whose   name   does   not 
*  Joumal  de  St.  Petersburgh^  No.  3,  1S$$. 
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appear  in  the  printed  list,  and  still  less  can  he  venture 
to  sell  a  drug,  in  however  small  a  quantity,  or  however 
insignificant  its  nature,  without  a  prescription  regularly 
signed.  On  both  these  points  the  medical  administra- 
tion is  more  strict  even  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Not  only  must  every  prescription  be  signed  with  the  name 
of  the  physician  whose  advice  has  been  taken,  but  it  must 
also  mention  the  patient  for  whom  it  is  written,  with  the 
day  of  the  month  and  year.  To  the  medicine  a  label  is 
affixed,  mentioning  besides  the  date  and  hour  of  its  de- 
livery, its  price,  and  the  name  of  the  "  Aptekare"  and 
his  shop ;  but  the  best  regulation  is,  that  each,  even  the 
most  simple  medicine,  must  be  sealed.  Did  such  regula- 
tions exist  in  full,  as  they  exist  in  part,  in  England,  and  as 
obligatory  regulations,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  chy mists,  we  should  not  hear  of  so  many  dreadful 
accidents  and  mistakes  as  occur  every  year  in  this  country. 
That  peculiarly  English  branch  of  the  medical  profession, 
**  an  apothecary,''  is  as  unknown  in  St.  Petersburgh,  as 
it  is  in  every  other  capital  or  city  on  the  Continent. 

It  will,  however,  create  some  surprise,  when  I  state, 
that  although  a  dispenser  of  medicines,  or  chymist,  as  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  terming  him,  cannot  exercise  his  calling 
without  a  previous  examination,  and  must  not  make  up 
prescriptions,  except  under  the  above-mentioned  restric- 
tions, yet  any  person  may,  on  payment  of  certain  fees, 
deal  in  drugs,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
Some  such  defect  in  medical  legislation  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, in  respect  both  to  chy  mists  and  druggists,  compared  to 
the  •*  apothecaries;"  the  latter  being  restricted  from,  and  the 
two  former  allowed  to  supply  medicines  and  drugs,  with- 
out previous  examination  and  legal  authorization.  Mat- 
ters are  better  managed  in  France  on  this,  highly  impor- 
tant subject.     The  sale  of  medicines  in  St.  Petersburgh  is 
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not,  as  in  Berlin^  /ixcd  by  a  tariff  of  prices,  and  consequent!}' 
the  charges  I  found  to  be  enormous.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
both  the  **  Aptfekare"  and  the  dealer  in  drugs  frequently 
amass  considerable  fortunes*  The  supply  of  medicines,  in 
some  few  of  the  shops,  seemed  very  respectable. 

Tliere  appeared  to  me  very  little  esprit  de  corps  among 
ihe  medical  practitioners  of  St.  Petersburgh.  A  few  of 
the  higher  characters  meet  at  each  other's  houses ;  and  I 
recollect  with  satisfaction  the  pleasant  hours  I  passed  at 
the  houses  of  Dr.  liehmann,  Dr.  Arendtj  and  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton,  the  two  former  of  whom  see  a  great  deal  of  company, 
jyr,  Arendt,  in  particular,  receives  regularly,  once  a 
week,  his  medieval  and  other  friends  in  the  evening.  This 
system  of  amicable  intercourse  araorjg  professional  men^ 
which  has  only  lately  been  introduced  into  our  own  metro- 
polis, must  be  productive  of  the  very  best  results,  if  judi- 
ciously employed  and  properly  persevered  in*  But,  in  order 
that  private  individuals  may  be  able  to  do  tins  in  favour  of 
their  brethren,  their  professional  income  (sup{>osing  that 
they  have  no  patrimonial  fortune)  ought  to  be  consider- 
able.  In  St*  Petersburgh,  physicians  and  surgeons,  in  great 
repute,  may  realize  from  50  to  70,000  roubles  a-year ;  and 
I  am  assured  that  their  establishvntent,  which  on  a  siuiilar 
scale  would  cost  in  this  country  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
pounds,  is  maintained  there,  at  an  expense  of  only  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  thousand  roubles,  or  a  thousand  gui- 
neas. I  know  lliat  both  Dr.  Arendt  and  Dr.  Leighton  are  in 
tbereceiptof  the  former  sum  from  professional  emoluments, 
and  ail  those  who  have  been  at  their  houses  know  that  they 
keep  their  establishments  on  a  very  respectable  footing. 

Medical  men  are  rewarded  in  general  by  annual  pay- 
ments, and  these  in  many  instances  are  considerable*  From 
«x  hundred  to  one  thousand,  and  even  fifteen  hundred 
roubles  a-ycar,  are  given  to  a  physician  to  attend  a  whole 
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familyi  and  I  know  more  than  one  or  two  distinguished 
familied  who  pay  their  physician  two  thousand  mubles 
a-ycan  I  am  told  that  presents  to  medical  men,  which 
used  to  be  so  common,  are  not  so  much  the  fashion  now. 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases  wheiN?  a  physician  has  been 
called  in  to  attend  a  patient,  without  having  been  pre^ 
viously  engaged  for  the  family,  a  sum  is  presented  to 
him  at  the  termination  of  the  complaint.  Surgeons  who 
have  to  perform  capital  operations,  will  afterwards  attend^ 
pay  the  requisite  number  of  visits,  and  receive  thdr  re- 
muneration all  at  once.  This  practice  obtains  hkewise  in 
England.  In  the  case  of  an  obstetrical  practitioner,  who 
also  happens  to  be  the  physician  of  the  family  at  a  yearly 
stipend,  a  fee  of  three  hundred  roubles  in  addition  is  given 
for  every  accouchement.  There  is  no  instance,  I  believe,  or 
such  instances  are  very  rare  if  they  exist  at  all,  where  a  me- 
dical man  is  feed  at  each  visits  unless  he  be  a  stranger,  and 
called  in  consultation  for  a  few  times  only.  Medical  men 
of  the  first  character  have  complained  to  me  of  the  illi- 
berality  of  part  of  the  public  towards  the  profession,  and 
above  all^  of  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes*  They  have 
informed  me  that  even  some  of  the  first  families  who  had 
been  mostly  benefited  by  their  advice,  and  to  whom  their 
attention  had  been  unremitting,  have,  notwithstanding, 
changed  their  medical  attendant :  all  this  is  very  possible. 
It  is  precisely  what  takes  place  occasionally  in  London,  and 
I  presume  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  occurs  in  St- 
Petersburgh,     "  L 'ingratitude  est  de  tons  les  pays,^* 

With  respect  to  another  ground  of  complaint,  namely, 
that  there  are  families  who  have  retained  a  physician  aii 
a  regular  medical  attendant  at  an  annual  stipend,  and  havC^ 
afterwards  changed  him  for  another,   without  previously 
discharging   their  obligations,  even  when  such  obligationt  i 
have  in  some  cases  been  of  two  and  three  years  standing ; 
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we  shall  find  its  parallel  among  tlte  apothecaries  of  this 
CGUQlry,  who  sell  drugs  to  get  paid  for  their  skill  by  bills 
of  charges  generally  presented  annually,  and  di.scharged 
annually.  I  have  heard  more  than  one  of  this  class  of  tiie- 
dicml  attendants,  particularly  among  the  most  noted  atid 
most  employed,  complain  of  precisely  the  same  thing  ;  and 
at  this  moment,  I  am  }x*rsoimlly  acquainted  with  instances 
of  this  kind*  where  an  apothecary  has  been  changed  for 
AnotheTy  and  yet  his  lawful  pecuniary  claim  remains  to  be 
Mtlled.  True  it  is,  that  thi^  class  of  medical  practitioneri 
have  their  redress  in  a  court  of  law  j  but  what  highly  re- 
spectable member  among  them  would  resort  to  such  an 
expedient?  Parallel  caries,  therefore,  may  with  truth  be 
said  to  exist  in  both  countries,  of  this  mixture  of  caprice 
and  moral  turpitude  on  the  part  of  patients ;  but  in  both 
cuuD tries,  such  examples  must  be  assumed  as  mere  excep- 
tiofia,  and  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence— in  no  wise 
altering  the  more  general  character  of  punctuality,  which 
marks  the  intercourse  between  patients  and  physicians. 

Indeed,  it  must  ever  be  to  the  interest  of  the  former  to 
enjoy  such  a  character  among  those  who  are  to  take  charge 
of  their  health,  a  task  far  more  important  than  that  of  un- 
dertaking the  defence  of  mere  property,  if  they  wis!i  tpen- 

I  joy  the  benefit  of  an  art  wliich,  conf^idering  the  boon  it 
confers,  is  entitled,  perhaps,  to  more  remoneration  than  any 

I  other  service  rendered  by  a  paiticular  class  of  individuals 
to  the  public.  The  correspondence  between  the  latter  and 
their  physicians,  is  made  up  of  so  much  manner  as  well  as 
matter,  feeling  as  well  as  principle,  that  it  could  never  be 
fottod  of  the  best  description,  except  in  those  members  of 
the  profession  whose  minds  have  been  disciplined  not  only 
by  study,  but  by  a  favourable  correspondence  with  society  ; 
not  by  the  perusal  of  a  few  medical  volumes  alone,  but  by  ge- 
neral reading  ;  not  by  well-digested  theories  merely ,  but  by 
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long  and  extensive  experience.  Now  the  acquisitioii  of  all 
these  qualifications  can  only  be  procurckl  by  a  very  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  time  and  pecuniary  resources.  To  be  able 
to  do  both,  implies  respectability  of  character  and  station 
in  life ;  and  respectability  both  of  character  and  station  in 
life  demands  a  j  ust  and  corresponding  consideration.  Hence 
the  physician  has  a  claim  on  the  public,  which  it  must  be 
the  interest  of  that 'public  to  admit,  and  take  care  that  it  be 
properly  satisfied ;  for  without  remuneration,  there  can  be 
no  service  rendered ;  without  a  punctual  and  superior  remu- 
neration, one  cannot  expect  superiority  of  service. 

This  is  no  idle  digression,  as  some  may  be  inclined  to 
think.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  on  the  duties  of 
our  profession,  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  proved  that  till  with- 
in even  a  few  years,  medical  ethics  were  yet  in  their  infant 
state  in  England.  They  are  still  so  in  the  capital  of  which 
I  have  attempted  to  give  a  description.  Their  discussion, 
therefore,  in  this  place,  in  reference  both  to  that  city  and  my 
readers,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  ill-timed  or  out  of 
place. 

,  The  great  difficulty  in  the  question  of  remuneration  to 
medical  men  has  been  rather  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  it, 
than  to  the  quantity.  A  tradesman  who  gives  us,  at  our 
demand,  real  property,  has  a  self-evident  claim  upon  us  for  a 
tantum  pro  tanto ;  and  he  receives  it,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  transaction  that  shocks  either  the  giver  or  the  re- 
ceiver. But  to  a  person  in  every  way  our  equal,  (making 
abstraction  of  aristocratic  distinctions,)  who,  at  our  request, 
deals  out  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  certain  words  of 
advice,  and  confers  a  benefit  on  us,  by  drawing  from  the 
stores  of  his  well-tutored  mind  a  few  cabalistical  combina- 
tions, which  he  writes  on  paper, — it  is  not  easy  to  offer,  in 
the  manner  of  the  first-mentioned  transaction,  an  equiva- 
lent for  such  a  service.     There  must  be,  in  the  beginning 
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of  an  intercourse  of  this  description,  violence  done  to  the 
'  natural  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  of  one  or  botfi  parties,  wliere 
I  pecuniary  remuneration  is  oWered  and  accepted  ;  and  that 
I  iuch  is  actually  the  case  I  appeal  to  my  brethren^  and  those 
of  my  readers  who  have  had  occasion  for  their  services,  to 
confirm*    I  am  aware  that  practice,  at  last,  will  harden  both 
I  parties,  and  that  the  transaction  will  become  purely  tne- 
icbanical;  and  truly,  if  one  is  to  yield  faith  to  the  satirists 
on  our  profession,  there  are  cases  in  which  one  of  the  par- 
ties, at  least,  has  soon  acquired  that  liabit  of  indifference. 
But    still    the  affair   is  rather   a  humiliating    one,    both 
I  for  the  giver  atid  the  receiver.     It  is  probably  this  consi- 
'  deration  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  variety  of  ways  of 
remunerating  physicians,  which  exist  among  different   na- 
tions of  Europe  ;  but  which  are  all,  more  or  less,  objec* 
tionable  or  inconvenient  for  one  of  the  parties.    Why  might 
Dot  a  middle  course  be  adopted,  particularly  in  St.  Fete rs- 
burgh«  which  being  but  a  young  capital,  might  well  take 
the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  consisting  in 
remunerating  a  physician,  as  a  phy^ician-accoucheur  is  now 
remunerated  in  England  ?    This  method  avoids  all  objec- 
I  tion,  and  establishes  a  distinction  of  the  degrees  of  compensa* 
I  lion  which  certahily  ouglvt  to  exist  in  the  practice  of  physic, 
I  The  obstetrical  attendant  in  London  knows  that  when  his 
services  are  engaged,  his  presence  wdll  be  required  for  a  given 
timei  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  attendance  he  will  receive 
the  amount  of  his  honoraries  in  a  letter,  with  the  usual  ex- 
pressions, of  civility,  thus  disarming  the  act  of  its  mercenary 
character.     That  amount   he  also  knows  is  determined  by 
his  own  standing  and  reputation  ;  and  whether  he   has  oc- 
casion to  see  the  patient  ten,  fifteen,  ur  twenty  times  during 
the  fixed  period,  the  remuneration  will   stilt  be  the  same, 
being  settled,  in  fact,  by  usage  and  tacit  agreement.     Pre- 
cisely so  should  the  pure  physician  be  treated  in  regard  to  all 
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dress ;  that  of  the  jtinior  being  green,  and  puce  that 
of  the  senior.  The  Jatter  wear  their  hair  fuU-dressed, 
and  this  they  are  obliged  themselves  to  atteod  to  erery 
morning. 

They  rise  at  six  o'clock,  both  winter  and  summer,  and 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  for  the  toilette.  Prayers 
are  then  read,  followed  by  the  breakfast-  Between  eight  and 
nine  they  practise  music,  or  write  exercises  and  themes  for 
the  school.  From  nine  till  twelve  the  different  masters  lec- 
ture in  the  class-room.  A  Dame  de  Chsse  is  always  pre- 
sent, and  there  are,  moreover,  inspecting  ladies,  who  go 
from  one  class-room  to  another  at  all  hours.  The  greatest 
order  and  silence  prevail.  The  Superieurej  Madame 
Krempien,  a  German  lady  by  birth,  is  much  esteemed  in 
the  establish ment>  and  the  young  ladies  are  said  to  quit 
it  with  regi'ct,  principally  on  her  account.  The  second 
directress  is  Mademoiselle  Levitsky,  a  highly  bred  and 
well  accomplisEieJ  lad}^  of  the  most  amiable  and  engaging 
manners,  sj:K?aking  both  French  and  English  with  accuracy*^ 
and  fluency.  She  is  very  well  known  to  several  faniiheft « 
of  distinction  in  this  country,  where  she  resided  some  time. 
It  was  to  her  kitidoess  that  I  stood  principally  indebted 
for  the  information  I  obtained  in  every  part  of  this  esta- 
blishmentt  as  I  went  round  with  her  and  one  or  two  of 
the  officers  of  the  institution. 

At  twelve  oVIock  the  pupils  walk  in  procession  to  the 
refectory,  where  the  same  ceremony  takes  place  whicli  has 
been  described  in  regard  to  the  Demoiselles  Nob/es.  From 
dinner-time  until  two  o^clock,  is  devoted  to  recreatioD: 
if  the  season  and  weather  permit  it,  they  walk  in  a  largo  J 
and  well  wooded  pleasure-ground ;  or  in  the  difTerenl 
corridors  and  sa/les  de  ricrealiaHt  if  the  weather  and  sea* 
son  are  uufavoumble.  From  two  till  five  o'clock,  other  mas- 
ters ;  from  five  till  seven,  recreation  or  repetition  of  lessons ; 
and  three  days  in  the  week,  danciagi  vocal  and  instrumental 
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tnlh  the  Lieutenant-generals  and  Major-generals,  entitling 
them  to  that  distinguishing  form  of  address,  wliich  in  Eng- 
lani]  is  only  employed  when  speaking  or  writing  to  Am  has- 
sodors.  Medical  men  are  also  rewarded  with  less  important 
orders  of  knighthood,  the  insignia  of  which  are  worn  by  them 
on  all  occasions*  Another  mode  of  advancing  or  rewarding 
medical  tnen«  is  by  an  appointment  to  some  of  the  lucrative 
medical  charges  belonging  to  most  uf  the  great  pubhc 
Departments  and  Institutions  of  Government  in  the  capi- 
tal, which  are  very  numerous;  for  wherever  a  consi- 
derable number  of  epiploi/es  are  brought  together  in  any 
of  those  establishments,  whether  belonging  to  the  Court 
or  to  the  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Post-office  for 
instance,  or  the  Imperial  Mews,  &c  &  physician,  and  some- 
times a  surgeon,  is  appointed  with  a  salary,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  also,  even  with  a  residence. 

I  have  stated  that  medical  education  has  been  provided 
for  at  St.  Petersburghf  in  an  establishment  distinct  from  the 
University.  That  Institution  bears  the  name  of  the  Impe- 
rial Medico- C hi rttrgicai  Academi^^  and  is  a  species  of  c^U 
kge  in  which  a  certain  number  uf  students  are  instructed  in 
every  branch  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  expense  of 
Government.  But  as  all  those  who  partake  of  the  benefits 
of  such  an  establishment  are  bound  afterwards  to  serve 
during  a  fixed  number  of  years  in  the  army,  the  MetUcO' 
Chirnrgical  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  cannot  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  more  general  description  of  medical  schools,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  military  institution  only.  This 
foundation  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  directed 
Count  Vassilicff,  his  Minister  of  Finance,  to  erect  the  pre- 
sent building,  after  the  plans  of  an  Italian  Architect,  Porto, 
in  the  Vibourg  District,  and  in  a  very  favourable  situation, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made*  The  academy  has 
emted  about  twenty-nine  years,  and  has  gradually  under* 
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lius&dan  Bazaar,  or  Gostinoi  Dvor,  in  a  tolerably  litie 
building,  but  left  incomplete,  Tliia  structure  was  begun  by 
Catherine,  after  she  had  obtained  possession,  at  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  of  a  collection  of  books,  which  she  re- 
moved from  Warsaw,  to  whicli  capital  it  belonged.  That 
library  had  been  originally  formed  by  the  family  of  the 
Counts  Zaulotsky,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  State^ 
After  their  dealh,  it  received  no  addition  from  the  Polish 
Government,  so  that  most  of  the  important  works  pub- 
lished since  1770, are  altogether  wanting.  As  the  Counts 
Zaulotsky  were  in  the  Church,  the  largest  part  of  their  li- 
brary was  tiiat  whicli  refers  to  theological  and  ascetic 
works.  It  occupies^  in  the  present  edifice,  the  whole  of  the 
upper  galleriesi  which  are  very  extensive.  The  Imperiid 
Library,  in  its  present  state,  was  only  made  public  in 
1814!,  by  the  late  Emperor ;  who  could  not  fail  to  remark, 
while  abroad,  the  many  advantages  arising  to  the  p^opk 
from  such  establishments. 

The  Library  is  open  to  the  public,  without  any  dittiiM^^ 
tion,  on  Tuesdays,  from  eleven  till  three  o*clock  ;  and  every 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  from  ten  in  the  mom* 
ing  till  nine  in  the  evening  in  the  summer,  and  till  sunset  in 
the  winter.  Every  \nsitor  must  first  get  a  bilkt  (Tentrie  from 
one  of  tlie  librarians,  in  the  ante-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
who  inscribes  the  name  of  such  visitor  in  a  register.  Any 
number  of  books  may  be  obtained,  particularly  works  of  re- 
ference, which  are  taken  into  the  reading-room,  on  the  sanK 
floor.  This  apartment  is  large,  and  its  arched  roof  is  Hfp* 
ported  by  pilasters.  Beyond  it  are  two  smaller  room«,  con- 
taining all  the  Russian  works  pubUshcd  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  Kussian  typography,  un  subjects  of  every  de8eri|>lSMi, 
to  the  number  of  15,000,  The  librarian  who  has  in  charge 
the  National  Department  of  the  Public  Library,  is  Mr. 
Kriloff,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  on  the  present  <x:c« 
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He  is  a  stout  person,  of  pleasant  manners,  with  much  dm- 
plicity,  and  little  vanity.  His  Fables,  of  which  a  very  recent 
edition  had  just  been  pu Wished ,-^one  of  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  typography  I  liave  ever  witnessed^^are  as  fa- 
miliarly known  abroad  as  they  are  in  Russia.  He  ie 
justly  surnamed  the  Russian  La  Fontaine.  From  him  I 
obtained  some  curious  information  respecting  Russian 
literature* 

On  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  opposite  the  reading-room^ 
is  another  large  apartment,  with  several  cases  around  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  middle  of  it,  containing  only  MSS.  Some  of 
them  are  very  valuable,  particularly  an  extensive  collection 
in  the  Chinese  language,  in  excellent  preservation,  ami  a 
second  collection  of  autograph  letters,  state-papers,  reports, 
and  memoranda  of  different  Sovereigns,  ministers,  Kings' 
mistresses,  and  generals  of  all  nations,  formed  by  the  late 
M.  Boubrowsky,  The  autographs  are  neatly  bound  in  silk 
tissue,  and  each  volume  is  placed  in  a  red  morocco  case, 
bearing  on  the  outside  a  list  of  the  contents.  I  selected 
a  few  for  more  particular  examination,  which  appeared  to 
me  most  interesting;  such  as  the  ^irivate  and  public  letters 
written  by  Henry  Vll,  of  England,  and  many  of  Henry 
VII I. ;  together  ^ith  several  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  all 
written  in  her  own  handwriting,  in  French ^  and  in  large 
and  very  legible  characters,  by  the  form  of  which,  as  well 
as  by  the  idioms  employed,  I  should  conjecture  that  her 
master  of  that  language  was  an  Italian,  mid  probably  a 
Piedmontese.  Now  and  then,  one  meets  with  evidence  of 
her  pedantry  in  employing  the  Greek  <f  for  all  those  words 
which  are  of  Greek  origin  ;  such  as  metamor^osis,  which  is 
found  more  than  once  in  her  letters.  One  of  the  letters  of 
the  Virgin  Queen  is  addressed  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
respecting  Mary  Stuart,  of  whom  there  is  also  a  large  col- 
lection of  private  letters. 
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In  one  of  the  volumes  of  MSS.  just  described,  there  is  k 
curious  fragment  of  calo-pedi-graphy,  by  Louis  XIV.  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  rendered  unquestionable,  not  oolj 
by  internal  evidence,  but  by  the  attestation  in  writing  of 
the  Arckiviste.  This  fragment  proves  that  the  Grand 
Monarque  had  been  early  taught  those  sentiments  of  ab- 
solutism on  which  he  acted  ever  after.  The  moral  con- 
tained in  the  copy  set  before  the  infant  King,  to  teach  him 
to  write  by,  consisting  of  the  following  lines,  with  their  bad 
spelling,  may  have  influenced,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
character  of  that  Sovereign : 

"  Lliommage  est  deut  auz  Ro]rB, 
lis  font  ce  qu'il  leur  plaist," 

This  copy  is  repeated  several  times  in  a  large  band,  writ* 
ten  by  Louis,  whose  name  is  affixed  to  it  eight  succes^ve 
times. 

The  very  interesting  and  in  some  respects  valuabk  co  • 
lection  of  letters  and  documents  to  which  I  allude,  was 
formed  by  M.  Doubrowsky,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  Profiting  by  the  spirit  of  destruction  which 
instigated  the  ringleaders  of  those  turbulent  times  to  an- 
nihilate every  record  and  archive  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  great  number  of  pa- 
pers that  had  been  sold  in  retail  by  the  Government  to 
shopkeepers,  from  whom  M.  Doubrowsky  purchased  them 
for  a  trifle.  The  library  of  St.  Germain  alone  contained  up- 
wards of  80,000  MSS.,  which  the  barbarians  committed 
to  the  flames.  Monsieur  Doubrowsky  succeeded  in  saving 
some  of  the  most  curious  amongst  them,  of  which  number 
was  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  well 
known  to  bibliomanes,  and  for  which  it  is  said  that  an 
English  amateur  oflercd   two  thousand   guineas  without 
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ftucce&s.  The  late  Emperor^  who  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
increase  the  value  of  his  institutions,  bought  the  collection 
from  Monsieur  Doubrowsky,  and  also  added  the  library  of 
the  late  Count  Viasmitinoff,  Minister  of  Police.  Among 
the  general  MSS.,  there  are  some  of  the  Russian  poets* 
A  slate  is  shown  on  which  Deijavine  traced  some  verses 
immediately  before  his  death  ;  and  the  copy  of  the  tragedy 
of  Polyxena,  written  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Oze- 
roff,  the  first  dramatic  poet  of  Russia* 

From  the  ground-floor,  a  narrow  staircase  leads  to  a 
rotunda  on  the  principal  story,  with  a  large  and  two  smaller 
rooms  on  each  side  of  it.  Around  the  rotunda  runs  a 
double  gallery,  intended  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the 
books:  this  part  contains  the  works  on  exact  sciences. 
In  the  centre  are  placed,  on  a  handsome  table,  the  original 
regulations  of  this  establishment,  kept  in  a  tasteful  casket, 
surmounted  by  the  Russian  Eagle  wrought  in  gold.  The 
larger  rooms,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  rotunda, 
have  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  placed  in  pairs^ 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  at  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  windows,  intended  to  support  a  broad  gallery,  con- 
taining all  the  works  on  theology,  which  the  original  propri- 
etors, the  Counts  Zaulotsky,  who  were  in  the  church,  bad 
been  at  considerable  pains  to  collect*  Under  the  gallery  I 
found  works  on  history,  antiquity,  and  geography,  in  the 
left  room  ;  and  in  the  riglit,  those  on  the  liberal  arts,  mecha- 
nic«,  and  poetry.  The  two  smaller  cabinets  adjoining  the 
former  room,  contain  books  on  piiilo^ophy,  jurisprudence, 
clas!>ics,  and  French  publications ;  wliile  in  the  two  similar 
cabinets  adjoining  the  latter  room,  are  contained  philological 
and  miscellaneous  works,  and  the  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  entire  collection  of  books  in  this  library  amounts  to 
about  250,000  volumes.     At  present  there  are  no  funds 
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St.  Petersburgh,  the  sight  of  soldiers  Id  the  service  of  the 
Muses,  is  not  uncommon,  though  it  would  create  some  sur- 
prise in  other  capitals.  But  the  intention  is  a  praiseworthy 
one.  In  all  the  public  establishments  connected  with  Go- 
vernment which  I  have  seen,  veteran  soldiers  are  employed, 
instead  of  messengers  or  livery-servants.  By  these  means  a 
saving  is  effected  to  the  State, — a  number  of  those  meri- 
torious people  are  rewarded, — and  the  inslUutions  them- 
selves derive  the  advantage  of  services,  performed  in  general 
with  more  fideh'ty  and  subordination-  A  partial  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  kind  obtains  in  Prussia  and  France. 

The  books  have  been  classed,  and  a  catalogue  made  of 
them,  in  a  systematic  order,  after  a  plan  of  the  enlightened 
director  of  the  library,  Mons.  d'^Olenine,  of  whom  I  have 
had  occjision  to  speak  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  press  in  Russia,  as  in  most  parte  of  the  Continent,  is 
subject  to  a  Board  of  Censure.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  impeded  the  [HibHcation  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works  in  modern  times,  both  original  and  translateil,  one 
copy  of  each  of  which  must  be  deposited  at  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  be  added  to  the  library.  That  men  of  let- 
ters have  received  great  encouragement  from  the  present 
Emperor,  I  have  adduced  strong  proofs,  particularly  in 
relating  his  munificent  gift  to  the  celebrated  historian,  Ka- 
ramsin,  and  his  widow.  Many  "other  instances  in  support 
of  the  assertion  have  bet^n  reported  to  me,  and  many  more 
such  I  have  seen  recorded  in  the  public  pafXTS  :  but  I 
shall  only  add  the  names  of  two  other  literary  characters 
who  have  partaken  of  their  Sovereign'*s  hoimty  and  encou- 
ragement, in  the  way  most  substantially  useful  to  them,  in 
corroboration  of  what  I  have  advanced.  These  are  Gnie- 
ditch,  who  has  lately  completed  a  translation  of  the  Ibad 
into  Russian  hexameters,  of  which  report  speaks  very 
favourably ;  and  the  blind  poet  Kosloff,  who,  besides  several 
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cases,  which  require  frequent  attendancft  uatU  their  fiivour- 
able  or  unfavourable  t«*iniiiatian  ;  and  for  such  an  attwd^ 
ance,  an  equally  tacit  undaretanding  diould  exist,  that  a 
certain  sum,  conveyed  in  the  same  delicate  manner  i|t  the 
conclusion  of  the  case,  will  be  considered  an  adequate  Qpm* 
penaation  for  the  services  rendered.  The  sum  in  quastion 
should  neither  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  visita^  (fix 
that  circumstance  might  give  rite  to  selfirii  desires  qn  (be 
one  part,  or  to  injurious  suspicion  on  the  other,)  iKV ^ 
the  time  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient ;  but  liy 
the  standing  and  name  of  the.  practitioner,  and  by  4be 
class  of  disease  which  he  is  called  upon  to  treat  SueK  if 
this  outline  of  a  plan,  which  I  will  take  another  cqppoitu* 
nity  of  developing,  and  which  it  would  be  desiral4e  tp  see 
adopted  in  every  civilized  country. 

In  St.  Petersburgh,  encouragement  of  another  demrip- 
tion  is  not  wanting  to  stimulate  the  medical  profiessi^nt  and 
add  to  their  respectability.  The  Imperial  distinctioiia,  be- 
stowed by  the  Emperor  on  all  those  who  by  the  length  or 
importance  of  their  professional  services,  either  in  a  miUtfury 
or  civil  capacity,  have  claimed  the  attention  oi  the  $k>ve* 
reign,  are  looked  upon  as  valuable  rewards  in  a  country 
where  the  possesskm  of  superior  orders  of  chivalry  confers 
rank,  and  rank  importance.  The  two  orders  generally  be- 
stowed on  medical  men  of  eminence,  are  those  of  St  Vladimir, 
and  of  St.  Anne  ;  both  of  which  are  accompanied  by  stars 
worn  on  the  breast  if  it  be  the  first  or  second  cl^tfs  Jot 
the  former,  or  the  first  claas  of  the  latter  that  has  been 
granted.  Thus,  Sir  James  Wylie  has  both  those  di«tinc« 
tions ;  and  Dr.  Buhl  and  Dr.  Leighton  have  hkewise  since 
obtained  both  those  orders.  By  granting  also  to  those 
medical  officers  the  honorary  titles  of  Privy  Counsellors, 
and  Actual  Counsellors  of  State,  the  Emperor  often  adds 
to  the  importance  of  the  relative  rank^  which  plages  them 
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ilh  the  Lieutenant-generals  and  Major-generals,  entitling 
them  to  that  distinguishing  farm  of  address,  which  in  Eng- 
land is  only  employed  when  speaking  or  wTiting  to  Ambaa- 
ladcvrs.  Medical  men  are  also  rewarded  w*ith  lefts  important 
orders  of  knighthood,  the  insignia  of  which  are  worn  by  them 
on  all  occasions.  Another  mode  of  advancing  or  rewarding 
medical  men,  h  by  an  appointmeot  to  some  of  the  lucrative 
medical  charges  belonging  to  most  of  the  great  public 
Departments  and  Institutions  of  Government  in  the  capi- 
tal, which  are  very  numerous ;  for  wherever  a  consi* 
dermble  number  of  employh  arc  brought  together  in  any 
of  chose  establishments^  whether  belonging  to  the  Court 
or  to  the  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Post-oflice  for 
instance,  or  the  Imperial  Mews,  &c.  a  physician,  and  some- 
ttmes  a  surgeon,  is  appointed  with  a  salary,  and  not  imfre- 
quently  also,  even  with  a  residence. 

I  have  stated  that  medical  education  has  been  provided 
for  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  an  establishment  distinct  from  the 
University.  That  Institution  bears  the  name  of  the  Impe- 
rial Medico- Chirurgical  Academi/^  and  is  a  species  of  col- 
lege in  which  a  certain  number  of  students  are  instructed  in 
every  branch  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  expense  of 
Government*  But  as  all  those  who  partake  of  the  benefSu 
of  Buch  an  establishmeDt  are  bound  afterwards  to  serve 
dyriog  a  fixed  number  of  years  in  the  army,  the  Medico- 
Chimrgital  Academy  of  St,  Petersburg h  cannot  be  ai^simi- 
lated  to  the  more  general  description  of  medical  schools,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  military  institution  only.  This 
feiindation  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  directed 
Count  Vassilieff,  his  Minister  of  Finance,  to  erect  the  pre- 
terit building,  after  the  plans  of  an  Italian  Architect,  Porto, 
in  the  Vibourg  District,  and  in  a  very  favourable  situation, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.    The  academy  has 

existed  about  twenty-nine  years,  and  has  gradually  under- 
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gone  several  wholesome  changes  at  the  suggestion,  am} 
under  the  management  of  its  actual  president,  Sir  James 
WyUe. 

The  edifice  has  a  striking  appearance.  It  occupies  a 
spacious  area,  and  forms  three  sides  of  a  square.  The 
centre  is  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  portico,  and  Co- 
rinthian columns  also  embellish  the  wings.  On  the  frieze 
over  the  portico  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Academy,  in 
gold  letters.  The  elevation  consists  of  a  basement  and  a 
principal  story  :  internally  it  contains  a  magnificent  hall  of 
reception,  in  which  the  degrees  are  granted,  lighted  by  a 
handsome  cupola,  at  the  base  of  which  runs  a  gallery, 
fitted  up  with  book-cases,  and  communicating  with  two 
very  spacious  rooms,  of  great  length,  one  on  each  side, 
containing  the  library  of  the  institution.  Class  rooms  are 
distributed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  building ;  and  on  one 
side  of  the  covered  corridors,  which  extend  from  the  centre 
to  the  extremity  of  each  wing,  on  both  floors,  there  are 
several  small  rooms,  or  cells,  containing  two  and  four  beds 
and  a  neat  writing-desk,  with  a  few  chairs,  which  serve 
as  sitting  and  sleeping-rooms  for  the  students.  These 
I  found  in  good  order  and  cleanly.  They  are  invariably 
inspected  by  a  superintending  professor  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  M.  Eneholm  was  the  inspector-general,  by  whom 
I  had  the. honour  of  being  accompanied,  as  well  as  by 
several  of  the  professors,  who,  in  the  most  kind  and  ready 
manner  imaginable,  afforded  me  every  information  I  de- 
sired. The  inspector-general,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline  and  good  conduct  of  the  students,  has  four 
assistants. 

There  were,  at  the  time,  in  all,  340  students,  who  are  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  sections.  The  first  consists  of  two 
hundred,  who  apply  themselves  to  medicine  and  surgery;  the 
second,  of  twenty  scholars,  who  study  pharmacy  ;  the  third. 
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of  ISO,  whci  attend  to  the  veterinary  art,  subdivided  into  a 
class  of  veterinary  surgeons,  of  whom  there  are  twenrv,  and 
of  assiistunt-veterniary  surgeons,  the  number  of  wlioni 
amounts  to  one  hundred.  The  latter  live  in  a  separate 
establishment  altogether. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  studies,  the  scholars 
are  ranked  according  to  the  time  of  their  admission,  there 
being  four  classes  for  that  purpose;  namely,  of  the  first, 
second^  third,  and  fourth  year's  residence. 

In  the  first  class — The  principles  of  Medicine  and  Vete- 
rinary Surgery  are  taught,  wttli  Natural  History,  Mine- 
rah)gy,  Zoology^  Anatomy,  Mathematics,  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

^  In  the  second  class — Physiology,  Pathology,  Anatomy 
Demonstrations  and  Dissection,  Botany,  and  Chemistry, 
-    In  the  third  class — ^Pharmacy,  the  Art  of  writing  For- 
mula?, General  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Medicine  respecting 
Acute  Disease,  end  Surgery. 

lo  the  fourth  class — Continuation  of  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Surgery,  Therapeutics,  Midwifery,  Materia  Me- 
dica,  the  Medical  Police,  and  Opthalmic  Surgery, 

The  students  rise  at  six  o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  seven 
in  winter,  and  breakfast  in  their  own  rooms.  Besides  the 
regular  attendance  at  church  on  Sundays,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  go  thither  at  seven  o"*clock  in  the  morning,  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday, 

They  attend  the  did  Went  lectures  from  eight  till  tvvelve 
o'clock,  and  again  from  two  till  seven  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  absence  of  the  professors,  their  assistants  are  caKed 
upon  to  deliver  the  necessary  lectures.  This  arrangement 
is  the  more  requisite,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  professors 
living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  not  un fre- 
quently prevented  from  being  at  their  post  during  the 
removal  of  the  bridges  already  noticed.     This  was  the  casd 
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on  two  occasions  during  my  short  stay  at  St.  Petersbuigh, 
when  one  or  two  of  the  professors  c^  my  acquaintance 
could  not,  for  the  cause  just  mentioned,  repair  to  the  Aca- 
demy for  three  or  four  days  together. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  except  the  Assistant  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons,  dine  together  at  half  past  twelve,  in  a  spa- 
cious refectory,  to  which  I  accompanied  them  on  one  occa- 
non,  and  noticed  their  diet  and  the  accommodations  prepared 
for  them.  The  former  is  simple  and  nourishing,  and  so  is 
their  supper:  but  their  breakfast  is  simpler  still;  for  on 
asking  of  what  it  consisted,  the  answer  I  received  was» 
*^  Du  pain  et  de  Teau  de  la  Neva  !^  On  the  whole,  I  must 
confess,  that  contrasting  the  manner  in  which  these  stu- 
dents of  a  learned  profession  are  treated,  with  that  adopted 
towards  the  pupils  at  the  Ecole  des  Mities^  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  and  more  particularly  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  balance  was  much  against  the  poor 
doctors.  However,  they  are  suffered  to  want  for  no- 
thing, receive  gratuitous  education,  and  are  treated  kindly. 
The  discipline  kept  up  here  is  very  strict.  Repeated 
misdemeanors  are  visited  with  the  severe  punishment  of 
placing  the  offenders  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as  pri- 
vates. By  nine  o'clock  at  night,  every  light  must  be  put 
out. 

The  scholastic  year  begins  in  September.  One  month 
only  is  allowed  for  vacation,  when  those  of  the  students 
who  wish  to  do  so,  are  allowed  to  go  home  to  their  friends. 
Some  of  the  Professors  lecture  in  Russian,  others  in  Latin. 
I  attended  one  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  former  Ian* 
guage,  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  which  I  could  not, 
of  course,  judge  of  the  style,  but  saw  enough  of  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  experiments  to  lead  me  to  believe  it  to 
be  good.  The  final  examinations  take  place  in  both  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  student  must  likewise  give  proofs  cf  pro- 
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ficiency  in  the  German  and  French  languages,  and  under* 
staoding  Rhethorick,  Latin  eumposition,  and  the  clemenU 
of  madiematics,  before  he  can  be  admitted  at  all  into  the 
Academy.  Degrees  both  in  medicine  and  surgery  arc 
granted,  as  I  before  observed ;  and  likewise  in  an  inferior 
rank  of  tlie  profession,  which  corresponds  with  the  Offictir 
de  Suntif  of  the  French  army.  The  Academy  is  open  to 
civilians,  on  paying  a  certain  annual  sum  fur  their  edu*» 
cation  ;  but  few  of  these  ever  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  The  regular  students  of  the  Imperial  Medico- 
Cfairurgical  Academy,  educated  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment, must,  on  quitting  that  Institution,  serve  in  a  medical 
capacity  in  the  army  for  the  space  of  six  years,  in  distant  prirt* 
of  the  Empire^  and  for  an  annual  pay  of  500  or  600  roubles. 
In  the  course  of  their  examination,  wliich,  judging  from 
the  variety  of  important  topics  connected  with  it,  I  imagine 
to  be  very  strict,  the  examiners  have  an  opportunity  of 
determining  the  degree  of  talent  of  the  candidate,  who  is 
accordingly  placed  in  one  of  the  three  existing  classes  of 
junior  medical  offrcers  of  the  army.  The  advantage  of 
this  arrangement,  which  is,  moreover,  inrHuenced  by  the 
general  conduct  of  the  candidate,  is  the  creation  of  a  cer- 
tlBD  degree  of  emulation  amongst  tliem-^  and  they  labour 
liard  with  a  view  to  being  placed  at  once  in  the  first  class, 
on  leaving  the  Academy.  For,  according  as  they  are  ar* 
ranged  by  the  examiners  in  the  first,  second j  or  third  class, 
they  will  be  three,  four,  or  six  years  in  acquiring  that  distinc- 
tion, which,  in  Russia,  is  the  beginning  of  civil  existence* 
The  rank  they  6rst  obtain  at  the  expiration  of  any  of  those 
periods,  is  that  of  Major,  or  of  the  8th  class.  As  for  the 
chADce  of  any  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  ren- 
dering the  object  of  this  peculiar  classification  either  nu- 
gatory or  injurious,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  as  matters 
were  conducted  according  to  Sir  James  WyUe'^s  plan,  the 
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thing  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  let  me  hope  that 
the  character  of  the  examiners  also  makes  it  improbable.  A 
great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  said  in  an  otherwise  highly 
respectable  medical  journal,  in  London,  on  the  subject  of 
the  condition  of  junior  medical  officers  in  the  Russian  army, 
evidently  from'  a  pure  want  of  knowing  better,  and  not 
from  malice.  The  Editor  has  subjected  them  to  starvation 
and  the  knout ;  and,  among  other  remarks,  he  holds  lip  to 
scorn  the  pay  offered  to  those  who  may  choose  to  enter  the 
Russian  land  or  naval  service,  from  this  or  any  other  country* 
Now  it  appears  that  the  pay  in  question  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  corresponding  rank  among  the  military 
surgeons,  or  aide-chirurgiens  in  the  French  army,  being 
1000  roubles  in  the  one,  which  are  virtually  equal  to  1100 
franks  in  the  other.  As  to  starving,  the  thing  is  some- 
what ridiculous  in  a  country  where  you  may  be  paid  in 
comestibles  to  any  amount,  for  the  most  trifling  professional 
service  rendered  to  individuals  residing  in  the  interior. 

The  library  of  the  institution  principally  consists  of  two 
rooms,  each  200  feet  in  length,  fitted  up  with  glass  book- 
cases, arranged  very  ingeniously,  according  to  the  subjects, 
or  the  divisional  and  collateral  branches  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical science.  The  students  are  admitted  to  it  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  five  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  * 
afternoon.  About  40^000  of  the  books  contained  in  this 
library  were  selected,  by  order  of  Paul,  from  the  Warsaw 
Library,  already  alluded  to,  and  presented  to  the  Academy. 
It  is,  however,  deficient  in  several  works,  particularly  col- 
lections of  Memoirs  and  periodical  publications,  and  above 
all,  in  modem  books. 

In  addition  to  the  Library  there  are  connected  with  this 
institution,  but  apart  from  the  main  building,  collections 
of  pathological,  and  natural  anatomy,  among  which  I  no- 
ticed some  valuable  specimens ;  and  an  Observatory.     Vete- 
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riiiary  surgery  seems  to  be  much  cultivated.  There  is  a 
separate  building  for  that  purpose,  in  which  I  visited  the 
Clinical  Stables,  kept  in  excellent  order  ;  a  Cabinet  of 
Comparatii^e  Anatomy,  which,  although  in  an  incipient 
state,  is  really  very  promising;  and  lastly,  a  Reading 
Room  for  the  pupils. 

When  the  students  are  ill,  they  are  received  in  their  own 
maison  de  satUe  (Las!aret)>  or  are  sent  to  one  of  the  wards 
of  a  large  hospital  immediately  adjoining  the  academy,  called 
PetlestrUi  or  General  Hospital  for  the  troops  of  the  line,  in 
which  are  also  some  clinical  wards  for  the  medical  as  well 
as  surgical  instruction  of  the  students.  Dr,  Solmon,  who 
was  for  some  time  in  this  country,  is  adjoint-professor  of 
surgical  clinic,  and  not  only  a  well-informed,  quiet  and 
modest  person,  but  an  able  operator,  I  had  the  benefit  of 
his  company  in  going  over  the  different  wards  and  divisions 
of  this  great  hospital ;  and  I  had  great  pleasure  at  the  same 
time  in  examining  the  large  collection  of  surgical  instru- 
ments  belonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  as  about  fifty 
urinary  calculi  of  various  sizes,  that  had  been  extracted  by 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Dr.  Solmon  and  Monsieur  Savenko,  another  professor,  are 
striving  to  form  a  cabinet  of  pathological  anatomy.  The 
latter  gentleman  gives  clinical  lectures  on  the  diseases  of 
the  eye,  which  are  treated  in  separate  wards  of  the  same 
hospital,  unfortunately  like  the  rest  of  the  wards,  too 
crowded,  and  not  properly  ventilated.  This  hospital  in- 
deed has  many  disadvantages.  It  is  in  the  first  place  too 
extensive,  and  is  built  principally  of  wood  ;  the  wards  are 
low,  and  encumbered  with  too  many  columns  ;  the  bedsteads 
are  old-fashioned,  and  of  wood;  and  owing  to  t lie  great 
number  of  patients,  they  are  placed  too  near  to  each  other. 
So  large  indeed  is  the  number  of  those  admitted  at  times, 
that   some  of  them   have  been  placed   on  mattresses  on 
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the  floor,  for  want  of  bedsteads.  This  great  influx  aiiies 
from  circumstances  over  which  there  seems  to  be  littk  con* 
trol;  namely,  the  crowded  state  of  the  other  boB|Htal8; 
and  the  occasional  interruption  of  communication  between 
the  hospitals  on  the  two  sides  of  the  riyer.  Patients  are 
received  without  distinction,  from  every  regiment,  in  this 
hospital,  which  contained  twelve  hundred  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  By  the  addition,  however,  of  some  other  build* 
ings  recently  erected  of  stone,  and  on  an  improved  plan,  aa 
well  as  scale,  there  is  accommodation  for  2050  patients. 
The  daily  admissions  frequently  amount  to  from  fifty  to 
sixty  ;  and  probably  an  equal  number  are  discharged  cured 
on  two  stated  days  in  the  week.  The  patients  on  their 
arrival  are  received  into  a  large  room,  stripped  and  washed, 
and  attired  from  top  %o  toe  in  the  clean  apparel  of  the 
hospitaL  Their  ordinary  dress  is  collected  together, 
washed  and  deposited  in  a  lingerie  till  they  are  discharged. 

The  medical  service  of  this  large  establishment  is  per* 
formed  by  ten  physicians,  who  are  surgeons  at  the  same 
time.  These  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  Pby* 
^cian-in-Chief,  Dr.  Hygler,  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  introduced  on  this  occasion,  and  from  whom  I  re- 
eeived  many  valuable  details.  This  gentleman  assured  me 
that  the  mortality  in  this  vast  receptacle  of  disease  amounted 
to  no  more  than  one  in  forty-eight.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  the  register  and  data  on  which  so  unusually  fa« 
vourable-a  calculation  has  been  founded. 

The  principal  divisions  of  this  extensive  establishment, 
resembling  in  many  respects  a  small  town,  are  these :  Ist. 
a  medical  clinic^  with  thirty  beds  for  soldiers,  and  ten  for 
officers,  kept  apart.  This  arrangement  is  judicious,  fc^  the 
student  may  compare  together  the  diseases  afiecting  the 
two  classes  of  patients,  and  learn  to  treat  them  accordingly. 
2d.  A  surgical  clinic,  consisting  of  one  ward  with  twenty* 
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four   beds,   for  importanl  surgical  cases;  and  three  small 
wards,  containing  fort  j  beds,  for  clinical  oplithalmic  surgery. 
The  cases  of  wliich  I  took  notice  in  the  former,  were  a  deep 
seated  wound  of  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  malleolar  articu- 
lation— a  deep  caries  and  destruction  of  the  as  sternum — a 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  cured,  the  limb  turned 
inwardly.     Dr.  Solmon  admitted  that  he  could  not  ascer- 
tain whether  the  fracture  was  within  or  without  the  cap- 
sular covering.     3d.  A  division  consisting  of  several  wards, 
with  accommodation  for  120  patients  labouring  under  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes«  not  intended  to  form  pat  t  of  the  clinic. 
This  part  of  the  establisliment  is  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Savenko.     Ith.    The  Eroik  department  with  200  patients, 
kept  separate  from  the  rest,  and  most  of  them  treated  accord- 
iog  to  Dzondi's  method,  which  I  have  been  assured  has  been 
most  successful.     This  I  can  easily  conceive  ;  but  I  cannot 
agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  its  success  to  keep  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  wards  to  74  degrees  of  Falirenheit.     5th.  The 
lunatic  department :  this  demands  immediate  improvement. 
There  is  only  one  voice  and  one  general  admission  on  the 
subject,     Whoksome  alterations  will  soon  take  place  in  this 
department.     Not  only  the  long-sleeved  camisoie  is  used  to 
confine  those  that  are  violent;  but  straps  of  leather  are 
employed  to  fasten  them  to  their  beds,  or  to  the  ground,  in 
a  manner  by  no  means  cruel.     They  have  also  a  method  of 
coiifining  an  unruly  patient,  or  one  who  has  deserved  cor- 
rection, by  means  of  a  leather  strap  drawn   across  a  room 
from  side  to  side,  with  an  upright  pole  and  leather  rings 
for  the  hands  and  feet,  so  as  to  maintain  the  patient  in  an 
upright  posture,  and  quite  insulated.     This  measure  is  sel- 
dom resorted  to-     To  what  end  I  know  not,  but  there  is  also 
a  room,  rather  dark,  thickly  wadded  all  round  as  well  as 
on  the  floor,  in  which  a  violent  patient  is  turned  loose.   6th, 
The  officers'  sick  quarters,  which  cmi  accommodate  sixty  of 
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them,  and  are  very  well  kept.  Those  among  the  officers 
who  labour  under  mental  disease  have  separate  quartets, 
and  amounted  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  forty-seven.  7th. 
The  sick  quarters  for  boys,  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  with  an 
equal  number  of  beds,  and  equally  well  treated.  8th,  and 
finally ;  the  division  in  which  sick  prisoners  and  detenus 
belonging  to  the  army  are  treated. 

•  From  this  account  it  will  appear  that  the  students  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Acadetny  have  ample  opportunities  of 
seeing  some  practice  for  the  space  of  two  years,  in  all  the 
branches  of  military  medicine  and  surgery,  and  of  assiifting 
at  operations.     Two  branches  of  practical  instruction,  how* 
ever,  are  wanting   to   complete  their  medical  education, 
namely,  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  diseases  of  wo- 
men and  children,  both  of  which,  either  as  military  surgeons, 
or  as  civilians,  after  the  expiration  of  their  public  ser\'ioe, 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  practise ;  and  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring practical  knowledge  in  the  management  of  labours. 
The  professors  of  the  Imperial  Academy  are  fully  aware 
of  these  deficiencies,  and  would  wish  them  remedied.     No^ 
thing  can  be  mare  urgent  or  more  desirable ;  for  from  all 
I. have  heard,  and  the  little  I  have  seen,  I  must  not  con- 
ceal that  I  received  but  an  unsatisfactory  impression  with 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  on  the  three  subjects  I  have  just  alluded  to.     This 
department  is  in  fact  yet  to  be  created ;    and  when  one 
reflects  on  the  great  mortality  which  is  said  to  take  place 
among  lying-in  women,  even  in  the  best  classes  of  society, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  acknowledged  defects  will  be 
speedily  remedied. 

Opposite  to  the  more  modem  part  of  the  Pedestri6  Hos- 
pital, is  the  Navy  Hospital,  the  exterior  of  which  struck 
me  as  being  very  handsome  and  symmetrical.  But  I  had 
spent  six  hours  uninterruptedly  in  examining  the  former. 
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and  I  felt  my  courage  fail  me  when  a  proposition  was  made 
to  me  to  visit  the  latter  by  M.  Savenko,  who  !iad  formerly 
belonged  to  it.  This  circumstance  I  now  regret ;  for 
other  engagements  having  supervened,  I  finally  quitted  the 
capital  without  having  seen  that  Bstabltshnicnt* 

As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  military  hospitals,  which  are 
very  numerous  at  St.  Petersburgli,  and  all  of  which  I 
esLamined  with  great  attcntion^ — thanks  to  Sir  James  Wylie, 
who  afforded  nie  every  facility  for  the  purpose,  and  to  Dr. 
lieynhold,  one  of  the  Emperor's  physicians,  as  well  as  of 
the  regiment  of  Chevalier- Guards,  who  accompanied  me 
on  all  those  occasions — I  may  as  well  state  my  general  im- 
pression respecting  those  establishments.  But  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  importance  of  such  a  subject,  and  form  a 
just  notion  of  what  must  be  the  accommodation  which  the 
garrison  of  St.  Pelersburgh  requires,  I  shall  previously 
enumerate  the  regiments  of  guards,  forming,  about  the 
time  of  my  stay  in  that  capital,  one- half  of  the  said  garri- 
soDy  and  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  men. 

These  were — 

Foot  Guards* 

Preobrajensky. 

Moscow  sky. 

Semenoffsky. 

Grenadiers  of  the  Guards. 

Izmailoffsky. 

Pavloftsky. 

Sappers  of  the  Guard. 

Guards  of  Finland. 


Horse  Guards* 
Chevalier-Guardes. 
Guardes  k  Cheval. 
Cuirassiers  of  the  Guards, 
Cuirassiers  of  the  Empress. 
Dragoon  s, 
Hulans. 
Hussars. 
Cossacks  of  the  Guai  d. 


Horse  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard. 

Horse  Pioneers, 
Horse  Artillery, 
Hospitals  for  all,  or  the  best  part  of  these  regiments,  as 
well  as  for  the  infantry  of  the  line,  exist  in  St  Petersburgh, 
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which,  for  style  of  building,  order,  cleanliness,  and  internal 
arrangement,  are  superior,  with  but  one  exception,  (and  that 
exception  is,  the  Hdpital  des  Pauvres,  in  the  same  city,)  to 
any  thing  I  have  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  even  to 
those  magnificent  establishments,  the  Naval  Hospitals  of 
Haslar  and  Plymouth ;  and  of  course  greatly  superior  to 
their  own  general  Military  Hospital,  just  described.     I  feel 
confident  that  did  but  one  such  institution  exist  in  Lon- 
don, it  would  become  the  subject  of  general  conversation 
among  the  profession,  and  would  be  visited  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity.     If  there  must  be  a  drawback  to  this  general 
picture,  it  is,  that  the  end  in  view  in  forming  these  hos- 
pitals, did  not  seem  to  require  such  a  combination  of  every 
thing  that  money  can  purchase,  or  such  magnificent  ar* 
rangements.     I  cannot  trust  myself  on  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  this  place,  and  much  less  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  these  difierent  hospitals.     I  shall  defer  that  to 
a  future  opportunity ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  that, 
if  the  manner  of  treating  diseases  in  these  establishments, 
is  on  a  par  with  every  thing  that  the  Imperial  Government 
has  done  for  the  luxurious  accommodation  of  its  guards, 
there  is  no  nobleman  or  wealthy  individual  in  England, 
or  elsewhere,  who  could  desire,  or,  desiring,  obtain  a  hand- 
somer habitation  in  case  of  sickness,  a  more  wholesome 
and   better  prepared  diet,  a  greater  number  of  personal 
comforts,  a  superior  degree   of  cleanliness  in  the  house, 
servants,  bedding,  or  personal  linen ;  and  finally,  a  more 
assiduous    and    constant   attendance   than  are  enjoyed   in 
these  palaces  for  the  sick,  by  private  soldiers  and  subal- 
tern officers.     Fortunate  it   is,  that   the   Russian   soldier 
hates  an  hospital,  and  will  often  wish  to  be  considered  well, 
when,  in  reality,  he  is  far  from  it,  in  order  to  be  soon  re- 
leased from  these  chambers  of  sickness;  or  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  him  to  quit  this  institution  when  once  ad- 
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mitted  into  it.  His  Majesty,  and  the  Grand-duke  Michael, 
will  frequently  pay  a  visit  to  these  establishiTients,  either 
unattended,  or  with  the  smallest  retinue  imaginable^  at  un- 
certain |>eriods,  and  without  the  least  previous  notice.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  must  need  be  in  the  best  order  imaginable. 
The  able  hand  of  Sir  James  Wylie,  the  inspector-general 
of  the  military  Ijospitals,  is  again  visible  in  the  very  excel- 
lent condition  in  which  those  of  St.  Peters  burgh  are  to  be 
found  at  this  moment.  But,  above  all,  it  is  the  immediate 
and  pera^nal  inspection  of  them  by  the  Sovereign,  who  in- 
quires into  every  branch  of  their  service  and  manner  of 
eon  due  ting  them,  promenades  the  wards,  interrogates  the 
patients,  and  encourages  the  attendants,  which  produces 
the  striking  effect  here  mentioned.  The  hospitals  of  the 
Preobrajensky  and  SemenofTsky  regiments;  of  the  Chevalier 
Guard es,  and  Guardes  ^  Cheval  (without  alluding  to  the 
medical  practice),  are  fit  models  for  every  civilized  nation 
in  Europe  to  imitate.  The  building  of  the  Semenoffsky 
Hospital,  which  was  erected  by  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, when  yet  Grand*duke,  is  of  the  finest  description - 
One  particular  circumstance  struck  me  in  the  management 
of  thest^'  hospitals;  namely,  the  total  absence  of  female 
nurses  in  all  of  them. 

Independently  of  the  Regimental  Hospitals  here  alluded 
to,  there  is  a  general  militnry  hospital,  situated  in  the 
fifth  section  of  the  Liteinoi  district,  and  culled  the  Artillery 
Hospital,  which,  though  placed  on  a  respectable  footings 
and  somewhat  better,  in  many  respects,  than  that  of  Pe- 
deatricj  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  eulogium  I  have 
thought  myself  called  upon  by  impartiality  to  pass  on  the 
former.  The  Artillery  Hospital^  which  is  as  large  as  a 
village,  consists  of  a  great  number  of  houses,  built  of  wood, 
arranged  in  rows  and  squares,  which  contain  the  wards 
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and  receive  patients  from  every  regimentV  or.  military  de^ 
poty  that  has  no  hospital  of  its  own  in  the  capital.  It 
also  admits  such  patients  as  cannot  be  transferred  to  their 
own  regimental  hospitals,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in 
the  Pedestriij  in  consequence  of  interrupted  communica- 
tion, by  the  removal  of  the  bridges  on  the  Neva.  I  ex« 
amined  this  establishment  in  all  its  details,  and  was  present^ 
by  special  invitation,  at  the  removal  of  the  arm  of  a 
guardsman  at  the  shoulder  joint,  in  consequence  of  the 
bone,  which  had  been  left  after  a  former  amputation, 
having  protruded  through  the  soft  part  to  some  extent, 
thus  placing  the  patient^s  life  in  jeopardy,  from  the  great 
discharge  and  irritation  perpetually  kept  up.  The  opera^ 
tion  was  performed  by  a  young  military  surgeon  in  a  very 
creditable  manner.  It  is  principally  for  the  use  of  this 
class  of  medical  officers,  that  Sir  James  Wylie  has  estab- 
lished a  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  published  in  Bus- 
nan,  at  irregular  periods,  under  his  superintendence;  the 
only  work  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  to  be  met  with  in  that 
Empire. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  a  word  on  the  general 
subject  of  Russian  medical  and  surgical  skill,  for  reasons 
often  repeated  by  me  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  but  I 
must  not  omit,  in  this  part  of  my  book,  to  pay  a  well- 
merited  eulogium  to  Dr.  Arendt,  who  is  an  honour  to 
Russian  surgery.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  skilful  practi- 
tioner in  cases  of  aneurism  in  existence,  having  performed 
the  operation  fourteen  times,  (in  four  of  which  he  tied  the 
external  iliac  artery,)  and  has  been  completely  successful 
in  twelve  of  them.  His  success  too  in  his  operations  on  the 
subclavian  artery  and  external  carotid,  has  been  too  long 
known  to  the  medical  world  to  need  any  particular  notice. 
The  resection  of  the  mentonian  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  a 
young  girl,  which  included  four  of  the  front  teeth,  mentioned 
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ill  another  place,  and  performed  by  him  last  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  removing  a  carcinomatous  tumour,  and 
the  neat  manner  in  which  he  has  restored  the  forni>  botli  in- 
ternally and  externally,  of  the  jaw,  so  that  very  little  defor- 
mity is  perceptible,  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  his  judgment 
and  adroitness*  In  operating  for  the  stone  he  has  been 
equally  fortunate.  Ten  times  has  he  performed  lithotomy  in 
the  last  eight  years,  with  the  loss  of  one  patient  only.  This 
gentleman'^s  experience  in  military  surgery  has  been  very 
extensive.  He  made  most  of  the  campaigns  with  the 
Rus^an  armies,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
bold  operations,  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  leading 
French  surgeons  of  Paris,  in  the  bospitala  of  which  city 
the  wounded  Russian  soldiers  had  been  lodged.  Dr, 
Arendt  has  since  left  the  public  service,  and  is  engaged 
in  considerable  private  practice.  Having  had  many  op- 
portunities of  conversing  with  him  on  professional  sub- 
jects,  and  of  meeting  him  in  eoDsultation,  I  may  say  that 
I  found  him  to  entertain  what,  in  my  bumble  opinion, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  sounder  views  in  pathology  and  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  than  I  had  generally  noticed  among 
some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  civil  hospitals,  of  which  he 
ifi,  at  this  moment,  Inspector-general.  His  modesty  equals, 
in  every  respect,  his  professional  superiority. 

It  was  in  his  company  that  I  proceeded,  on  some  other 
Occasion,  to  visit  the  Civil  Hospitals.  There  are  four 
such  establishments  of  im|^ortance  in  St,  Petersburgh, 

That  of  ObouchofF  is  the  largest  civil  hospital,  and 
contains  625  beds  in  all,  including  about  120  for  lunatic 
patients  treated  at  the  charge  of  the  city*  It  is  situated  on 
the  quay  of  the  Fontanka.  It  has  an  open  ground  railed 
in  before  it,  and  a  very  extensive  front,  with  a  large  garden 
behind*  The  system  of  internal  arrangement  differs  in 
every  respect  from  that  of  the  Military  hospitals^  and  is  by 
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no  means  so  good.  Wards,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length 
on  the  ground  and  first  stories,  are  not  calculated  to  insure 
that  quiet,  comfort,  and  silence,  which  are  so  essential  m  the 
treatment  of  disease.  This  hospital  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
visity  under  repair ;  and  the  paUents  were  crowded  in  some 
temporary  wooden  buildings,  at  the  extremity  g£  the  gar« 
den.  It  is  the  modernized  edifice  intended  for  them  that  I 
object  to,  on  account  of  the  excessive  length  of  the  wards^ 
which  are  560  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide.  It  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  such  wards  are  extremely  well  ventilated,  that  the 
beds  are  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
and  that  both  the  bedding  and  bedsteads  are  of  the  best  de^ 
scription  for  such  an  establishment.  There  is  accommoda* 
lion  for  256  male,  and  150  female  patients.  Their  admia- 
sion  takes  place  on  stated  days,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
opinion  of  the  head-physician,  and  the  number  of  the  va- 
cant beds  in  the  hospital.  Cases  of  danger  are  admitted  at 
all  times  and  in  preference.  There  is  a  resident  physician 
in  the  house,  and  two  visiting  physicians,  one  of  whom  must 
remain  in  the  hospital  four-and-twenty  hours,  taking  it  by 
turns  to  attend.  The  resident  and  visiting  phy^cians  go 
round  the  wards  at  eight  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and 
seven  in  the  winter.  The  visiting  physician,  whose  turn 
it  is  not  to  be  in  the  house,  visits  the  hospital  morning 
and  evening.  Dr.  Arendt,  the  Inspector-general,  goes 
round  twice  a  week.  Dr.  Meyer,  a  German  by  birth^  is 
one  of  the  visiting  physicians,  and,  I  understand,  has  a 
respectable  private  practice ;  we,  however,  difiered  greatly 
in  our  notions  of  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Still  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  his  very  minute 
mode  of  investigating  every,  even  the  smallest  symptom 
of  the  complaint,  which  was  regularly  noted  in  a  regis- 
ter of  the  case,  written  in  Latin,  and  for  each  of  which 
he  had  a  remedy,  rendered  him  not  amenable  to  the  ap- 
plication of  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  an  elderly  French 
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Bral  who  had  been  witness  to  the  facts,  respecting  a  to* 
tally  difierent  mode  of  hospital  practice.  That  gallant 
officer  assured  me  that  he  had  ins|x?cted  the  Military  hos* 
pitals  on  ooe  occasion,  when  upwards  of  ^ve  thousand  sick 
were  collected  in  them,  and  that  the  physician  in  chief,  in 
order  to  get  through  his  business  before  night,  used  to  in- 
sist on  all  those  who  could  stand,  arranging  themselves  in 
rank  and  file  for  examination.  He  would  then,  beginning 
from  the  head  of  the  columns,  walk  fast  through  the  lines, 
accompanied  by  his  assistants,  carrying  a  book  with  pen  and 
ink,  and  count  '*  m«,  eleux^  iroisy  qnairt^  c'mq^  saignee,=-sj>, 
nepty  huit^  neuj\  dii\  onze^  douze^  purge,— /m;;e,  quatorze^ 
guinze,  seize^  emetique,"  and  so  on,  until  he  had  exhausted 
the  materia  medka^  sharing  equally  araong  his  patients  his 
knowledge  of  that  branch  of  medicine. 

Having  seen  the  ordinary  patients,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Kai- 
ser»  the  attendant  physician,  two  corridors,  in  which  thei^ 
are  rooms  on  one  side,  for  the  treatment  of  lunatics.  Mad- 
ness has  the  same  aspect  and  the  same  language  in  every 
country.  Walking  among  the  patients  at  St.  Petersburgh 
reminded  me  of  my  visits  to  the  wards  of  Bethlem.  The 
same  sullenness,  ferocious  glance,  or  silly  grin  ;  the  same 
gait  and  deportment ;  the  look  of  suspicion,  the  frown,  the 
menacing  attitude  equally  remarkable  in  both  instances; 
the  boisterous  mirth,  the  Babel  noise  of  tongues,  the  clap- 
ping uf  hands  in  both  cases,  aUke  marking  the  disease. 
These  rob  the  individuals  of  their  nationality,  and  level 
ibem  to  the  class  of  unintellectual  beings,  equally  aUke 
in  every  country.  Doctor  Kaiser  seems  both  an  intelligent 
and  a  very  humane  physician,  and  possesses  great  control 
over  his  patients.  I  received  with  great  pleasure  his  pro>- 
mise  of  sending  me  the  abstract  of  his  register  for  the  last 
fourteen  years. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  is  the  only  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  Civilians  to  bcfuund  in  the  government  or  province  of 
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St.  Petersburgh ;  and  that  although  there  is  room  for 
1125  patients,  there  are  seldom  more  than  106,  as  was  the 
case  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  it.  This,  compared  to  other 
countries,  is  a  very  small  number  indeed.  No  lunatic  can 
be  received  as  such,  without  an  order  of  the  Civil  Govermn: 
of  St.  Petersburgh.  Each  patient  costs  the  General  Admi- 
nistration of  Hospitals  ten  roubles  a  month,  or  5/.  10s.  a 
year. 

The  next  hospital,  called  IvanofP,  I  did  not  viut.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Island  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  re- 
ceives patients  from  that  Island  and  the  Vassileiostroff. 
At  present  it  contains  accommodation  for  only  120,  and 
I  was  informed  is  not  on  a  good  footing.  It  is,  ho#ever^ 
soon  to  be  transferred  to  the  last-mentioned  Island,  where 
a  new  and  commodious  building  is  erecting  for  that  pur- 
pose which  will  contain  ^0  beds. 

To  the  third  hospital,  called  Kalinkin,  for  the  treatment 
of  erotic  complaints,  I  paid  a  particular  visit.  It  contains 
2S0  beds,  and  t^n  for  lying-in  women  labouring  under  those 
affections.  The  beds  are  arranged  in  double  parallel  wards, 
194  of  them  for  the  male,  and  114  for  the  female  patients. 
In  the  first  four  wards  I  noticed  some  very  young  girls. 
The  police  has  fifty-five  beds  reserved  for  those  who  are  sent 
hither  by  its  order.  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Catherine 
that  an  hospital  of  this  description  has  been  established  in 
St.  Petersburgh.  She  directed  that  the  women  might  be 
received  with  and  suffered  to  retain  a  mask  ;  but  this  prac- 
tice was  found  liable  to  a  great  many  abuses,  and  has  since 
been  abolished.  This  hospital  is  old,  and  of  wood,  and 
requires  reform  in  all  its  branches.  At  the  same  tinie  I 
must  admit,  that  I  have  seen  many  worse  establishments 
of  the  kind  nearer  home ;  but  there  appears  a  disinclina- 
tion almost  every  where,  both  on  the  part  of  Government 
and  private  individuals,  to  promote  and  support  public 
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hospitals   for   the  reception  of  these  marked    victims    of 
debauchery. 

Near  the  Soiolnoi  Cunvetit  there  is  a  gigantic  Establish- 
ment much  on  the  scale  and  plan  of  the  Bic^tre,  and  Sal- 
petriere,  of  Pari.Sj  for  incurable  diseases,  octogenarians, 
and  widows,  in  which  upwards  of  1400  people  of  both 
sexes  are  collected  in  wards,  kept  exceedingly  clean^  well 
ventilated,  and  in  the  best  order  iniagtnable.  It  is  a  very 
creditable  institution,  and  managed  with  great  judgment 
mod  humanity.  Dr.  Arendt  and  myself  went  over  the 
whole  establishment  with  the  resident  Physician  and  Eco- 
nome,  the  latter  of  whom  is  an  Italian  ;  and  I  derived 
considerable  satisfaction  from  every  thing  I  saw.  Several 
women,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old,  were  pointed 
out  to  me,  prolonging  a  comfortable  existence.  There 
is  (^onnected  with  this  institution  a  species  of  house  of 
correction,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  made  to  do  service 
at  the  former*    This  establishment  is  called  the  Bogodelnia. 

I  fear  that  from  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
civil  hospitals  in  St-  Petersbui-gh,  my  readers  will  be  apt 
to  entertain  an  opinion  that  those  establishments  are  not 
I  as  good  a  footing  as  the  Military  hospitals.  This  would 
be  true  as  a  general  assertion,  were  it  not  for  the  existence 
of  one  Civil  Hospital  which  remains  yet  to  be  described,  and 
which  alone  is  capable  of  redeeming  the  character  of  supe* 
riority  of  the  Civil  over  tlie  Military  Establishments.  The 
liospital  to  which  1  allude  is  called  "  Hopital  Imperial  dea 
pauvres  Malades,  (Bolnitza  dlia  Bednikhy  founded  in  1803, 
by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  suggestion  and 
after  the  plan  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress- mot  her,  who 
having  remarked  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  hospitals 
of  St,  Petersburgh,  in  relieving  all  those  who  stood  in  need 
of  medical  aid  among  the  poorer  classes,  with  that  spirit 
of  philanthropy  by  which  we  have  ^eeii  her  to  be  distin- 
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guished,  proposed  to  employ  the  excess  of  capital  arisiiig 
from  the  revenue  of  another  charitable  institution,  under 
her  patronage  and  direction,  to  the  creation  at  an  hospital 
for  the  poor. 

The  situation  of  this  hospital  is  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Fonderie,  not  far  from  the  Nevskoi'  Prospekt.  The  front, 
which  is  sixty  feet  long,  is  separated  from  the  street  by  an 
open  court  enclosed  by  an  iron  palisade,  and  has  a  very 
handsome  octostyle  portico  of  colossal  dimensions.  The 
elevation  is  composed  of  a  "Sub-basement  story,  partly  sunk, 
with  a  high  basement  and  a  principal  story.  On  each 
side,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  main  building,  there 
is  a  large  house  for  the  residence  of  the  officers  of  the 
Establishment,  beyond  which  there  are  several  offices. 
Behind  the  main  building,  a  garden,  measuring  twenty- 
two  acres,  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrubberies,  forms  a 
convenient  place  for  exercise  and  recreation  to  the  con- 
valescent. The  portico  leads  to  a  vestibule  which  sepa- 
rates the  female  from  the  male  side  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  sub- basement  story  the  apartments  are  vaulted,  and 
serve  for  the  different  purposes  of  housekeeping,  cooking, 
store-rooms,  bakehouse,  and  the  wardrobe,  where  the  dresses 
belonging  to  the  patients  are  deposited.  At  each  extremity 
there  are  warm  and  cold  baths.  It  struck  me  that  the 
passages  in  this  part  of  the  building  were  damp  and  some 
of  the  offices  dark.  Most  of  the  servants  of  the  establish* 
ment  are  lodged  there.  The  basement  story,  which  is  seven- 
teen feet  and  a  half  high  to  the  ceiling,  consists  of  the  surgi- 
cal and  convalescent  wards;  those  in  which  patients  are  kept 
who  have  undergone  important  surgical  operations;  and 
the  receiving-room  and  the  dispensing-room.  All  these  are 
distributed  on  each  side  of  a  long  corridor.  In  the  prind* 
pal  story  the  wards  for  internal  or  medical  diseases  are  ar- 
ranged likewise  on  each  side  of  a  long  and  wide  corridor, 
lighted  by  a  large  window  placed  at  each  extremity.     The 
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ele%'ation  of  the  medical  wards  is  twenty-one  feet.  There 
are  in  the  two  stories  twenty- eight  wards  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  bed* ;  but  as  the  patients  admitted  seldom  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  and  twenty,  it  follows  ihat  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  beds  vacant  for  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  communications  between  the  two  stories  and 
the  sub-basement  are  placed  at  the  two  external  ends  of  the 
institution.  By  means  of  this  interior  arranoenieot,  and  ow* 
ing  to  the  existence  of  the  corridor  already  mentioned,  which 
extends  from  one  extremity  of  the  building  to  the  other, 
a  most  perfect  state  of  ventilation  is  kept  up  in  every  part 
of  the  edifice, — a  ventilation  of  which  the  wards  themselves 
pftrtake»by  means  of  the  doors  that  kad  into  them,  as  well 
B»  through  the  movable  fanhghts  placed  above  tiie  doors. 
These  fanlights  also  serve  to  add  to  the  lighting  of  the  cor- 
ridor. In  no  other  hospital  has  the  system  of  ventilation 
been  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  in  this ;  for  indepen- 
dently of  the  measure  just  noticed,  there  is  in  each  ward 
a  contrivance  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  windows 
for  letting  air  in  and  out.  Tubes  conimuoicating  with  the 
external  air  are  placed  within  the  walls;  and  besides  a 
stove,  according  to  the  Russian  method  of  heating  rooms, 
there  is  a  French  chimney^  which  is  heated  in  the  more 
usual  way,  aliernatcly  with  the  other,  for  the  purpose 
ot  ttlablishing  a  wholesome  current  in  case  of  necessity 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  on  entering  the  hospital,  or 
any  of  its  wards,  one  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  sen* 
sible  of  any  offensive  smell  or  close  atmosphere:  add  to 
this,  that  the  degree  of  cleanliness  j>ervading  every  part  is 
quite  extraordinary,  and  that  the  walls  are  frequently 
whitewashed,  and  the  floors  scoured  a  nil  kept  very  clean* 

The  objection  which  I  advanced  against  those  length- 
ened avenues  or  perspectives,  umler  the  name  of  wards, 
which  exist  in  the  hospital  ObuchofF,  and  in   tlie   French 
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and  some  other  Continental  hospitals,  does  not  apply  to  this 
institution.  Better  sense  presided  at  its  erection;  and  in 
their  stead  capacious  rooms  have  been  provided^  containing 
only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  beds,  placed  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  from  each  other.  This  distribution  of  rooms  adinits 
of  a  similar  ^distribution  of  cases  of  disease;  so  that  in 
no  instance  are  infectious  disorders  mixed  with  those  that 
are  not  so,  or  cases  of  aggravated  malady  associated  with 
those  of  a  milder  description. 

The  system  of  admission  adopted  at  this  hospital  is  per- 
fectly in  character  with  its  original  purpose  of  benevolence, 
and  exclusive  assistance  to  the  poorer  classes*  Sailors, 
soldiers,  insane  persons,  lying-in  women,  persons  afflicted 
with  acknowledged  chronic  disorders,  or  other  complaints 
the  result  of  debauchery,  and  gentlemen's  servants,  are  not 
received  on  any  account.  Each  of  these  has  been  provided 
with  proper  means  of  medical  assistance  in  other  institu- 
tions, aifd  have  no  claim  to  occupy  a  place  destined  to  far 
more  necessitous  objects.  The  poor  of  every  other  descrip- 
tion are  admitted  without  any  ceremony,  on  the  ground  only 
of  their  poverty,  and  on  simply  exhibiting  their  passport 
with  which  people  of  the  lower  classes  should  always  be 
provided. 

It  is  the  physician  in  chief  who  determines  the  admis- 
sibility of  patients ;  and  before  they  are  sent  to  the  wards 
they  are  put  into  a  bath,  washed  and  attired  in  the  hos- 
pital dress,  which  is  of  wool  in  winter,  and  of  a  light  linen 
cloth  in  summer,  both  of  which  are  frequently  changed. 

I  visited,  one  by  one,  all  the  medical  and  surgical  wards, 
aa  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  hospital,  particularly  the 
Pharmaciey  which  was  newly  finished,  and  is  in  the  best  or- 
der imaginable.  Dr.  Ruhl,  who  was  kind  enough  to  escort 
me,  explained  to  me  the  manner  in  which  the  patients  are 
treated,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  complaint  in  a  paper  written  in  Latin,  left  at  the  bead 
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of  the  bed  of  each  patient,  in  which  are  also  inscribedi  as 
well  as  on  a  slate  suspended  above  the  bed,  the  number  of 
the  bed,  the  name  of  the  patient  and  date  of  admission,  and 
the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron 
with  a  paUiasse^  a  horse-liair  mattress,  two  pillows,  sheets 
of  fine  linen,  and  a  covtrlet. 

The  patients  are  visited  twice  a  day,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening.  They  are  nursed  by  females, 
wearing  a  particular  dress  and  a  cross,  called  Veuves  de  la 
Charitc^  taken  from  another  institution  founded  by  the 
Empress-mother,  in  behalf  of  the  widows  of  officers,  who 
have  been  left  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  whom  that 
most  excellent-hearted  Princess  has  assembled,  lodged  and 
fed,  in  a  part  of  the  Smolnoi  Convent.  Those  only  amongst 
them  are  employed  for  this  service  of  charity,  who  volun- 
tarily offer  to  do  it ;  and  for  that  service  they  not  only  re- 
ceive both  pecuniary  and  honorary  recompense,  but  are 
more  distinguished  than  the  rest.  These  nurses  are  par- 
ticularly useful,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Sattrs  de  ia 
ChariUf  to  be  seen  in  the  French  hospitals.  The  happy 
idea  of  establishing  a  class  of  women  who  profess  to  soothe 
and  take  care  of  the  aflSicted  sick  poor,  and  of  patients  in 
general,  is  due  to  the  Empress-mother,  as  no  professed 
sick  nurse  till  then  existed  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

Independently  of  the  in-patients,  this  hospital  admits, 
in  the  manner  of  our  Dispensaries,  out-patients  ;  the  total 
number  of  which  last  year  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
30,000. 

An  English  surgeon,  Mr,  Beverly,  is  attached  to  this 
hospital,  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  and  operative  sur- 
geon.    He  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation. 

The  funds  of  this  hospital  amount  to  two  millions  of 
roubles,  lent  to  the  Lombard  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent., 
besides  which  it  has  some  other  resources.  The  annual  ex- 
pemes  of  the  establishment  vary  from  one  hundred  to  one 
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hundred  and  thirty  thousand  roubles.  An  excellent  prac 
tice,  worthy  of  being  imitated,  obtains  in  this  hospitaL  In- 
dividuals who  are  charitably  disposed,  may  found  one  or 
more  beds  for  patients,  to  be  recommended  by  them  on 
paying  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  that  effect.  Prince  Alex- 
ander Eourakine,  and  a  merchant  named  Pickler,  huve 
each  founded  a  bed  in  this  manner  with  the  permission  of 
the  Empress.  Another  was  established  by  an  anonymous 
individual,  who  presented  the  hospital  with  a  capital  g£ 
50,000  roubles  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  the  Empress  superintends 
in  person  all  her  charitable  establishments,  and  receives  in  a 
direct  manner,  either  from  the  Physician-iu-Chief,  or,  as  in 
the  present  case,  from  a  nobleman  who  is  named  by  her« 
self,  and  acts  gratuitously  under  the  title  of  Honorary 
Guardian,  the  reports  of  the  daily  proceedings,  as  well 
as  the  monthly  reports,  making  appropriate  remarks  there- 
on, and  suggesting  corrections  or  improvements,  as  may  be 
required.  In  addition  to  this  assiduous  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  her  hospital,  her  Majesty  pays  frequent  visits 
to  the  establishment, — sometimes  twice,  at  others,  three 
times  a  week.  These  are  not  visits  of  ostentation.  Her 
Majesty  makes  her  appearance  without  being  previously 
announced ;  inspects  the  wards,  inquires  into  the  cases  of 
several  of  the  poor  patients,  and  converses  with  some  of 
them ;  endeavouring  by  her  exalted  example  of  devotion  to 
their  cause,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  comfort, 
while  she  stimulates  every  person  employed  in  their  service, 
to  act  with  vigilance  and  philanthropy. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  medical  discussion 
as  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  which  I  observed  in  this 
hospital ;  nor  to  discourse  on  the  results  obtained  in  so 
welLconducted  and  magnificent  an  establishment  of  me- 
dical charity.  In  general,  I  must  say,  that  the  medical 
practice  appeared  to  differ  very  Uttle  from  that  observed 
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If]  the  other  hospitals  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  appeared  to  me  to  have  been,  on  an   average  of 
ten  years,  much   liigher  than  in  other  European  hospitals, 
and  nearly  double  that  of  our  English  hospitals*     It  is  but 
justice  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  rate  in  question 
is  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  that  probably  impmved  methods  of  ireatraent 
have  since  diminished  it.     On  the  latter  point,  however, 
I    have   had   no   means    of    obtaining   the   necessary    in- 
formation for  drawing  a  correct  conclusion.     Nor  is  this 
high  rate  of  mortality  confinetl  alone  to  the  hospital  just 
described  ;  but  is  common  to  the  other  civil  hospitals,  and 
precisely  such  as  I  should  expect   from   the  nature  of  the 
treatment*     As  I   once  before  observed,  I  am  in  want  of 
sufficient  data  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  that  rate  in  the 
other  civil  hospitals  of  St.  Petcrsburgh.     But  that  it  is 
greater  than  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country,  I  have  a  right 
to  assume,  from  the  official  statements  of  the  result  of  prac- 
tice in  1811  and    1812,  pubHshed  by   Mons.  Hermann  in 
the  ninth   volume   of   the    Memoirs   of   tlie    Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St*  Petersburgh,  where  it  appears  that  theave* 
rag€  mortality  in  the  two  principal  civil  hospitals  for  those 
two  years,  was  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent*,  or  triple  what  it 
i$  in  London.    An  idea  also  may  be  formed  of  what  is  consi- 
dered a  successful  result  of  practice  in  that  capital,  from  the 
opinion  of  the  same  writer  expressed  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;—***  Nous  admettons  cjoe  le  dixieme  meurt  en  r^gle 
dans  un   hupital  bien  administre,  oik  il  n^y  a  point  de  ma- 
ladic  contagieuse*""     Now  I  must  say,  that  an  hospital  in 
which  such  a  mortality  takes  place  en  regie  (as  a  matter 
of  course)   cannot  be  **  bien  administre  ;"  but  something 
wrong  must  necessarily  exist  aome where,  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases.     From  another  table  on    which   I 
can  rely,  and    which  is  for   the  year    1818,    I    find  that 
out  of  9590  deaths,  which  occurred  in  that  year  in  St. 
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Fetersburghy   2260,  or  one  in   little  less  than  four,  were 
children,  and  axty-two  (!)  from  child-bed.^ 

The  Maison  des  Enfan  trouves  at  St.  Petersburgh  w 
next  to  that  of  Moscow,  probably  the  most  extensive,  and 
certainly  the  best  managed,  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  This 
building,  or  buildings  rather,  for  there  are  several  clus- 
tered together,  in  which  the  foundlings  are  received,  with- 
out being  very  striking  in  their  appearance,  as  the  pre- 
ceding institution  is,  may,  nevertheless,  boast  of  great  extent 
and  simplicity.  Good  order,  great  cleanKness,  and  the  strict- 
est discipline  among  the  nurses,  prevail  in  it.  Afflicting  As . 
the  idea  must  be  of  beholding  hundreds  of  young  babes 
deserted  by  their  parents,  collected   together  and  taken 

*  The  mortality  of  children  in  St.  Petersbargh  is  very  oobaideniUe  i 
indeed  far  greater  than  in  any  other  capital  in  Europe ;  and  this  J 
niust  ascribe  to  the  want  of  a  proper  school,  wherein  their  diseases, 
•0  peculiar  in  their  nature,  and  requiring  so  distinct  a  treatment,  should 
be  taught  by  physicians  themselves,  well  vereed  in  such  mstten. 
Even  London  was,  tiU  within  the  last  ten  years,  far  behind  other  cities 
on  the  Continent  in  this  respect.  The  treatment  of  infantile  com* 
plaints  was  acknowledged  to  be  deficient,  but  the  establishment  of  the 
present  infirmaries  for  sick  children  has  done  a  great  deal,  and  may 
do  still  more,  in  improving  that  treatment ;  rendering  it  more  ra. 
tional,  and  consequently  more  successful.  St.  Petersburgh  requires 
similar  institutions  even  more  than  London ;  for,  on  the  subject  of 
children*8  complaints,  professional  skill,  I  must  say,  seemed  oonsiderw 
ably  at  fault.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  distinguished  families 
losing  one  child  after  another  of  the  same  complaint,  without  the  least 
attempt  being  made  by  the  physician  to  improve  a  system  of  treat- 
ment which  had  proved  so  unavailable.  Compared  to  the  tables  of 
mortality  of  sick  children  at  the  Royal  Metropolitan  Infirmary  in 
London,  that  of  St.  Petersburgh  (if  report  q>eakB  truly)  is  resDy 
frightful.  '^  Les  enfans  qui  nous  restent,  (repeated  to  me  a  venerable 
Russian  nobleman  more  than  once),  doivent  dtre,  au  moins,  de  fer  et 
invulnerables  puisqu'ils  ont  echapp^  les  effets  d'un  afl^ux  dimat,  et 
les  mauvais  m^decins."  Should  the  Empress-mother  establish  an 
hospital  for  sick  children,  she  will  confer  a  real  blessing  on  the 
country. 
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care  of  by  strangers,  it  is  consoling  to  see  how  much  may  be 
done  to  alleviate  a  destiny  marked  by  hardtihipj  cruelty, 
and  injustice,  from  the  first  hour  of  their  birth.  The  want 
of  natural  parents  to  a  child  could  not  be  better  supplied 
than  by  the  rct^ulations  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
institution,  which  has  been  under  the  immediate  super- 
iDtendence  of  the  E ni press -nj other  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
No  Sovereign,  it  may  be  boldly  advanced^  lias  done  more 
for  humanity  in  this  particular  department  of  charity  than 
this  princess.  If  any  thing  can  excuse  the  necessity  of  such 
an  establishment,  it  is,  doubtlessly,  the  manner  in  which  that 
of  St.  Fetersburgh  is  kept  by  direction  of  her  Majesty. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  children  ad- 
mitted annually,  by  this  fact,  that  while  I  was  standing 
within  the  lodge  of  the  portier^  or  person  deputed  to  receive 
them,  on  the  ISih  of  November,  two  newly  bom  babes 
were  brought  to  him,  which  made  the  total  number  admit- 
ted  on  the  register  in  that  year,  and  up  to  that  day,  S554 ; 
and  also,  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  not 
fewer  than  465  children  at  the  breast  in  the  house*  Some 
of  these  are  brought  from  the  lying-in  department  of  the 
institution  adjoining  the  establishment,  in  which  every 
female  who  presents  herself  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnane}' 
is  admitted  without  the  least  question  being  asked,  and  may 
even  wear  a  mask  if  she  desires  it.  To  this  part  of  the 
establishment  no  stranger  is  very  properly  admitted.  Dr. 
Southoff,  physician  in  ordinary  and  accoucheur,  in  the 
service  of  the  Imperial  Family,  superintends  the  Ly- 
ing-iu  Establishment,  and  resides  in  an  adjoining  house. 
This  gentleman  instructs  in  midwifery  sixty  young  fe- 
foales,  who  ore  taken  from  the  class  of  foundlings,  remain 
in  constant  attendance  on  the  patients,  and,  on  being 
properly  qoahfied,  are  sent,  by  order  of  the  Empress,  to 
different  parts  of  Russia,  This  excellent  arrangement  is 
another  valuable  boon  for  which  the  nation,  and  particular- 
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ly  the  country  people,  are  indebted  to  that  princess.  There 
were  no  regularly  instructed  midwifes  before  to  be  found  in 
Russia,  as  is  pretty  nearly  the  case  to  this  day  in  En^and, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  every  well-wisher  to'this  country. 

-I  thought  the  treatment  adopted  in  cases  of  illness^ 
and  the  general  management  of  the  children,  far  superior 
to  what  I  have  had  frequent  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the 
Hospital  of  Enfans  Trouve$^  at  Paris.  Notwithstanding 
which,  I  was  sorry  to  learn  from  Doctor  Eiihlweir,  the 
superintending  physician,  that  the  mortality  among  the 
children,  within  the  first  six  weeks,  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent.  The  children  are  all  brought  up  at  the  breast^  and 
the  wet-nurses  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  healthy.  They 
are  allowed  good  pay,  and  a  liberal  diet.  Sometime^  the 
mothers,  who  have  liun  in  at  the  Lying-in  Establishment, 
will  carry  their  own  children  into  the  foundling,  and  remain 
in  it  to  nurse  them,  in  which  case  they  are  paid  as  other  wet- 
nurses,  and  no  questions,  not  even  names,  are  ever  asked. 

When  a  child  is  brought  for  admission,  a  declaration  in 
writing  generally  accompanies  it,  setting  forth  the  day  of 
the  birth,  the  name  given,  and  whether  it  has  been  bap-* 
tized.  These  particulars  are  entered  in  a  register,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  dress,  and  any  mark  which 
there  may  happen  to  be  on  the  child's  body.  A  counterpart 
of  this  register,  with  the  corresponding  number  written  on 
stamped  paper,  and  signed  by  the  Secretary,  is  delivered  to 
the  bearer  of  the  child,  around  the  neck  of  which  the  por- 
ter proceeds  immediately  to  place  a  piece  of  ivory,  sus- 
pended by  a  ribbon,  which  is  fastened  by  a  leaden  seal,  and 
is  worn  by  the  girls  until  twenty,  and  by  the  boys  until 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  show  that  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  this  establishment. 

There  are  connected  with  this  institution  two  other 
principal  establishments,  not  of  a  medical  nature,  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  shortly  ;  and  even  in  the 
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central  department  of  the  iostitiition  there  ar#  fiub-divi- 
aions  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  which  I  have  no  room,  neither  is  this  a  fit 
opportunity  to  enter  upon  them. 

The  funds  of  this  vast  establishment  which  I  have  thus 
slightly  touched  upon,  arc  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources ;  but  the  principal  one  is  the  Voluntary  Loan 
Bank,  or  Lombard,  which  produces  an  immense  income, 
tm  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

There  is  a  second  Lying-in  Institution  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  supported  entirely  by  the  Empress-mother,  con- 
taining about  thirty  beds,  which,  both  with  regard  to  the 
building,  furniture,  cleanliness,  internal  arrangement,  the 
handsome  curtained  beds,  the  attendance  of  a  nurse  to 
each  patient,  the  excellence  of  the  diet,  and  the  care  taken  of 
the  child,  may  be  better  compared  to  the  lying-in  chamber 
of  a  great  lady,  than  to  an  hospital.  This  institution  is 
strictly  intended  for  married  women,  who  must  certify  that 
they  are  so,  and  in  indifferent  circumstances.  Dr.  Southoff* 
was  obliging  enough  to  introduce  and  show  me  this  noble 
establishment,  in  all  its  parts.  I  observed  about  twenty 
young  females,  who  reside  in  the  house  and  act  as  nurses, 
while  they  receive  instruction  in  midwifery.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  higWy  creditable  to  the  married  women  of 
the  inferior  classes  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  such  an  institution  freely  open  to  them,  not 
more  than  from  500  to  600  patients  apply  for  admission  in 
the  course  of  tlie  twelve  months.  I  speak  without  in  the 
least  wishing  to  exaggerate,  when  I  assert,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  parallel  estabbshment  with  this  any- 
where. I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  has 
been  done  for  it-  What  a  sad  contrast  it  must  be  to  the 
really  poor  married  woman,  who  has  been  lying-in  in  such 
a  palace,  with  such  an  attendance,  and  in  such  linen,  to 
return  to  her  abject  fireside  ! 
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But  I  feel  that  I  am  trespassing  too  far  on  the  patience 
of  my  general  readerB,  and  forget  the  declaration  with 
which  I  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.  I 
meant  to  have  said  a  word  or  two  on  the  present  state  of 
vaccination  in  St.  Petersburgh — on  the  recent  and  flou- 
rishing estabhshment  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  a  class  of  complaints  exceedingly  prevalent  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh— on  the  manufactnring  of  surgical  instruments 
for  the  army  and  navy  by  an  Englishmanj  of  the  name  of 
Brown,  whose  manufactory,  on  a  large  scale,  I  visited^  and 
examined  with  great  attention,  although  not  with  an  un- 
mixed degree  of  satisfaction.  But  I  must  abnndon  the  idea 
altogether,  and  proceed  to  other  matters,  unless  I  mean 
to  add  a  third  volume,  '*  quod  Jupiter  advertat,"  At  the 
same  time  1  am  bound  to  declare,  that  the  Infirmary  for 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eyes  deserves  more  than  a  mere  super^ 
ficial  mention  of  its  name.  This  institution  owes  its  origin, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  suggestion  of  some  young 
Russian  surgeons,  whom  I  have  already  named,  and  who 
studied  for  some  time  in  this  country,  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Emperor.  It  has  been  opened  about  three  years,  and 
was  supported  from  its  very  outset  by  the  whole  of  the 
Imperial  Family.  The  Empress-mother,  again  foremost  in 
every  act  of  charity,  ordered  an  annual  sum  from  her  ^ 
privy  purse  of  5000  roubles,  to  be  paid  in  aid  of  its  funds, 
and  another  amiable  princess,  the  Grand-duchess  Helena, 
with  corresponding  hberality,  assigned  500  roubles  a  year 
to  it.  In  a  very  few  months  the  donations  amounted  to 
20,000  roubles,  and  the  income  to  5000.  The  progressive 
increase  of  its  operations  and  income,  during  the  short-, 
space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  origin,  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary in  the  annals  of  medical  charities,  and  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  its  sup- 
porters. In  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  from  May 
18^   to    the   same  month  in  18^6,  the  received  incomo 
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amounted  to  48,734  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  to  8^2 
roubles*  The  number  of  patients  treated  was  11,783,  of 
whom  3853  were  new,  and  273  were  admitted  as  in- 
patients. The  number  of  important  operations,  performed 
during  that  period,  was  464*  The  Emperor,  after  this,  grant* 
ed  a  sum  of  40,000  roubles  from  the  surplus  of  the  subscrip- 
tions, in  behalf  of  those  who  had  sulFered  during  the  inunda- 
tion ;  and  the  total  income,  from  May  1826  to  the  some 
month  of  the  year  folio wingj  was  increased  to  169,42^  rou- 
bles, which  enabled  the  directors  to  purchase  the  present 
house,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  furnish  it  for  the  sum  of 
184,^77  roubles.  In  that  same  year  they  treated  15,079 
patients,  4794  of  whom  were  new,  340  were  lodged  and 
boarded  in  the  house,  and  445  important  operations  were 
performed. 

As  for  the  subject  of  vaccination  in  the  Russian  capital. 
It  is  one  into  which  I  could  not  but  feel  anxious  to  inquire 
during  my  stay  in  that  city,  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  myself  connected  with  an  important  in^^titution  in 
London,  in  which  that  practice  forms  a  prominent  feature. 
I  was  therefore  delighted  to  find  that  vaccination,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Economical  Society,  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  that  city,  and,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  same  society,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  From 
the  time  that  the  society  first  undertook  the  superintend- 
ence of  that  practice  down  to  October  18^7,  1,00*),276 
children  had  been  vaccinated  through  their  means.  The 
Emperor,  as  an  encouragement  and  mark  of  approbation  of 
their  proceedings,  was  pleased  to  grant  them  the  sum  of 
25,000  roubles,  in  aid  of  the  funds  formed  by  subscription 
for  that  particular  object,  and  ordered  that  gold  and  silver 
medals  should  be  struck  and  distributed,  as  well  as  pecu- 
niary rewards,  to  those  persons  who  may  apfM?ar  to  have 
exerted  themselves  most  in  propagating  tlic  application  of 
that  valuable  discovery  in  his  dominions* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PICTURE   OF    ST.    PETERSBUROH. 

Commercial  and  other  Ettabliahmenta  of  Industry  and  their  Build- 
ings. — The  Imperial  Exchange.  —  The  Roetral  Columns.  —  The 
first  Foreign  Ship  at  St.  Petersburgh.  —  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
Dutch  Skipper.  —  Inauguration  of  the  New  Exchange.  —  Affiriiilitj 
and  Condescension  of  Alexander  the  First  towards  the  F»ng1idi 
Merchants. — New  Imperial  Wardiouses. — Custom  Hoose. — 
Navigation  of  Merchant  Vessels  up  the  Neva. — Number  of  Vessels 
entered  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1827.  —  Amount  of  Tonnage  for 
that  Year.  — :  lists  of  Imports  and  Elxports  for  the  last  ten  years. 

—  Balance  of  Export  Trade  in  favour  of  Russia.  —  General  value 
of  Com  exported  in  1826  and  1827.  — Custom-house  Revenue, 
during  the  last  six  years.  —  Steady  increase  of  it  every  year.  — 
Number  of  Vessels  entered  and  cleared,  classed  according  to  Nations* 
—Decrease  in  those  belonging  to  England.  —  Mercantile  Spirit  and 
Industry  of  the  Russians.  —  Interior  Navigation.  —  Canal  between 
St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow.  —  A  Curious  Discovery.  —  Peter  the 
Great  and  the  noted  financier.  Law.  —  Proposed  Asiatic  Trade 
Company.  —  Imperial  Manufactories.  —  Plate  Glass  Zavod.  — 
Colossal  Mirror  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. — Crystal  Bed  for  the 
Shah  of  Persia.  —  FarfobovoI  Zavod,  or  China  and  Porcelain 
Manufactory.  —  Alexandrowskv.  —  General  Wilson.  —  English 
and  American  Machinery  imitated  in  Russia. — Cotton  Manufactory. 

—  Profit  from  the  Manufactory  of  Playing-cards.  —  Discipline  and 
treatment  of  the  Foundlings  employed  at  Alexandrowsky.  —  The 
KoLFiNSKoI  Zavod.  —  Coins.  —  Paper  Currency.  —  Mens.  Can- 
CRiN*8  opinions  on  that  subject.  —  Amount  of  Bank  Notes  in 
Russia.  — The  Assignatsionnoi  Bank.  —  Revenue  of  Russia. — 
National  Debt.  —  Amount  of  Annual  Redemption.  —  The  Loan 
Bank.  —  The  Commercial  Bank.  —  The  Lombard. 

That  Russia  is  a  great  commercial  nation,  requires  no 
demonstration.     That  St.  Petersburgh   has  become  what 
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its  sagacious  foynder  intended  it  to  be,  the  emporium  of 
Russian  commerce  with  Europe,  in  the  short  space  of 
little  more  than  a  century,  is  equally  manifest,  A  visit  to 
that  city,  however  short,  will  convince  every  stranger  of 
both  these  facts.  He  will  there  also  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  immense  extent  of  traffic  carried  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  of  the  means  adopted  for  encouraging  it, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Goveniment  seems  disposed 
to  favour  it  on  purely  national  principles,  Russia  is  per- 
haps the  only  country  of  such  an  extent  which,  without 
exportable  manufactures,  can  carry  on,  year  after  vear, 
an  increasing  import  and  export  trade,  the  active  balance 
of  which  is  invariably  in  her  favour. 

But  with  the  more  general  question  of  Russian  trade 
I  can  have  nothing  to  do ;  my  task  is  much  more  simple, 
and  must  be  confined  to  the  observations  I  made  during 
my  short  stay  in  St*  Petersburgh  on  the  buildings  and  a 
few  of  the  institutions  in  that  city>  that  have  a  reference  to 
commerce.  In  regard  to  the  former  the  Imperial  Ex- 
change first  claims  our  attention.  To  its  situation  on 
the  eastern  point  of  the  Vassileiostroff  I  have  ah*eady 
alluded*  The  building  was  finished  in  1811  after  the  plans 
of  Monsieur  Tonon,  a  Frencli  architect  of  great  merit, 
but  was  not  opened  until  the  year  1816.  Commerce  was 
not  likely  to  flourish  during  the  eventfid  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  former  and  the  latter  of  these  dates. 
The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  fifty-five 
toises  long,  forty-one  wide»  and  fifteen  high,  A  noble  pe- 
ristyle, of  forty -four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  surrounds 
it,  forming  an  open  gallery  or  piazza,  raised  on  a  stylobate 
of  considerable  height,  to  which  a  very  wide  and  bold  flight 
of  steps  in  front  and  at  the  back  of  the  building  affords  an 
easy  ascent.  The  interior  consists  of  a  single  hall,  126 
feet  long,  and  sixty-six  wide,  ornamented  with  emhlema- 
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neal  scidpcarei,  of  cnlnil  ffinmisiaiis,  fightcd  frmn  i 
And  wanned  br  lour  ftorcs  placed  in  symnietricdl  ovder, 
9o  as  to  form  correspoodii^  cmbd&hmcnts  to  die  looii. 
There  are  bar  entrances  into  the  hall,  and  on  cadi  dde 
of  these,  two  maDcr  chamben  serve  for  a  rariety  of  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  estahHAwifnt  Altogether  the 
interior  of  this  beautiful  building  is  verj  strildi^,  and  onlj 
infi-rior  to  the  new  Bovrse  at  Paris.  In  this  place  the 
Russian  and  foreign  merchants  meet  dnly  at  three  o'dod^, 
and  as  a  French  traveller  has  wdl  observed,  *^  Li  le  moin- 
dre  mouvement  est  calcule,  le  moindre  geste  a  son  priz, 
)e  moindre  sourire,  doit  rapporter  quelque  chose:" 

The  Exchange  is  insulated  on  all  sides ;  a  very  hand* 
some  semicircular  open  space  lies  in  front  of  it,  terminated 
by  a  granite  quay,  with  two  circular  descenu  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  at  each  extremity  rise  the  two  colossal  rostral 
columns  already  alluded  to,  composed  of  granite,  onuu 
mented  with  allegorical  statues  in  bronze  at  their  bases ;  the 
shaft  interspersed  with  representations  of  the  prows  of 
vessels  of  the  same  metal  projecdog  considerably  ;  deco- 
rated with  the  emblems  of  trade,  and  surmounted  by  a 
group  of  three  figures  of  Atlas,  bearing  hollow  semi-globes, 
which  are  intended  to  receive  fires  on  every  occasion  of 
public  illumination. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  Imperial  Reformer  of  Russia 
received  the  first  foreign  vessel  which  arrived  here  in  1708. 
Dressed  in  a  sailor's  garb,  and  accompanied  by  the  lords  of 
his  suite  similarly  clothed,  the  Emperor  went  to  meet  her 
in  a  boat,  and  piloted  her  from  Cronstadt  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  near  to  the  very  spot  on  which  stands  the  New  Ex- 
change. The  Governor  of  the  town,  Prince  MenschikoflT, 
received  with  great  pomp  the  skipper  and  the ;  pilot  and 
the  surprise  of  the  former  must  have  been  considerable, 
when,  at  the  repast  which  followed  liis  arrival,  he  recog- 
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oiled  in  his  skilful  conductor,  Peter  himself,  the  Sovereign 
of  the  country,  who  wished  ihos  to  hail  commerce  to  the 
shores  of  his  new  empire. 

An  equal  degree  of  consideration  for  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  was  manifested  by  the  late  Sove- 
reign in  a  like  condescending  manner.  On  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  New  Exchange,  Alexander 
took  the  opportunity  of  conferring  a  most  honourable  and 
flattering  distinction  on  the  British  Tiiercliants  resident  in, 
and  trading  to  St,  Petersburgh.  He  attended  the  cere- 
mony, and  every  English  merchant  in  the  place  w^as  in- 
vited. The  first  stone  of  the  projected  structure  was  laid 
with  due  solemnity  ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  concluded, 
his  Majesty  requested  tlie  attendance  of  the  English  mer* 
chants  at  a  splendid  entertainment,  given  upon  an  event 
80  auspicious  to  the  country.  The  Emperor  presided  in 
person,  and  condescended  to  perform  the  honours  of  the 
feast.  He  deported  himself  with  such  easy  and  familiar 
conviviality,  that  his  English  guests  might  have  imagined 
themselves  seated  at  the  hospitable  board  of  their  most 
intimate  friend.*  After  numerous  toasts  had  gone  round, 
and  success  had  been  driaik  to  the  new  undertaking,  his 
Majesty  unfolded  a  packet  containing  a  quantity  of  gold 
medals,  each  equal  to  about  six  guineas  in  weight,  on  one 
iide  of  which  was  the  bust  of  the  Emperor,  a  striking  and 
accurate  likeness ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  elevation  of  the 
Imperial  Exchange,  precisely  as  it  now  stands.  His  Majesty 
presented  one  with  his  own  hands  to  every  British  merchant, 
in  the  possession  of  some  of  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing  the  medal,  and  desired  them  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
aerve  it  as  a  memorial  of  his  respect  for  the  first  commer* 
cial  nation  in  the  world,  and  as  an  indication  of  that  strict 

•  See  "  Anecdotes  illufitrative  of  the  Character  of  Alexander,  Eni'. 
peror  of  Eussia.*'    New  Month.  Mag,  1913. 
VOL*   IL  X 
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friendship  which  it  was  his  wish  to  manifest  towards  Eng- 
land. 

New  and  very  extensive  magazines,  built  in  excellent 
taste,  and  witti  a  solidity  that  will  defy  the  dements  for 
ages  to  come,  have  been  erected  at  some  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  Exchange.    These  are  intended  to  receive  the 
transit  goods  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  those  for 
the  consumption  of  the  capital,  on  which  a  duty  is  levied. 
The  merchants  stood  greatly  in  need  of  this  additional 
atcommodation,  as  the  Imperial  warehouses  of  the  Custom- 
house, situated  not  far  from  the  Exchange,  and  of  which  I 
have  given  a  short  account  elsewhere,  were  insufficient  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  this  metropolis.     There  are 
two  sets  of  such  magazines  on  each  side.     They  have  a  base* 
ment  and  a  principal  story.    The  elevation  of  the  former  is 
fifteen  feet,  arched   over,  and  protected  from  the  small- 
est degree  of  humidity.     That  of  the  latter  is  twen^- 
eight  feet,  and  will  contain  from  250  to  800  poods  €i 
sugar,  (10,800Ibs.)     One  of  these  buildings  is  210  feet 
long,  and  thirty  feet  wide ;  the  other  is  only  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  being  like  the  former 
divided  into  two  stories,  the  upper  of  which  is  internally 
surrounded  by  a  gallery,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
exposition  of  merchandise  of  Russian  manufacture.     These 
buildings  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  their 
basement  and  sub-basement  stories  will  not  be  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  inundation. 

All  vessels  on  their  arrival  undergo  a  strict  examination, 
both  at  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburgh,  and  are  obliged  to 
unload  at  the  Custom-house.  To  that  part  of  the  river  there- 
fore must  the  vessels  be  piloted,  through  a  rather  intricate 
navigation,  owing  to  the  different  depths,  and  the  shallows 
of  the  Neva.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  masters  of  ves- 
sels, or  any  persons  on  board,  are  not  allowed  to  take  sound- 
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ings  either  on  their  way  up  or  down  the  river.  Ships 
which  have  an  inward  hound  cargo,  are  allowed  to  pass 
tbrough  an  opening  made  in  the  centre  of  the  I&ajic  bridge, 
by  removing  two  of  the  ponton «.  This  operation  takes 
pla(»e  only  at  night,  and  the  charge  for  eacfi  ship  is  ten 
roubles.  The  species  of  harbour  in  which  these  ships  are 
received,  opposite  the  fine  quay  of  the  Custom-house  and 
Exchange,  is  coniinodious,  and  properly  sheltered.  Vessels 
drawing  not  more  than  seventeen  feet  of  water,  from  all 
parts  of  the  glol^e,  are  to  be  »een  safely  moored  at  the  en- 
thince  of  the  lesser  Neva,  between  the  Vassileiostroff  and 
the  Island  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

An  idea  may  be  fonneil  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburgh,  from  the  number  of  vessels 
which  had  arrived  in  that  port  during  the  year  in  which 
I  visited  it  (18S7).  These  amounted  to  1257,  making 
a  total  of  tonnage  ec|ual  to  ll^^^GJ-^',  Of  this  number 
forty-one  wintered  at  St,  Petersburgh;  118  made  two 
voyages  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  nineteen  three,  and  one 
ship  four  voyages.  The  lirst  vessel  entered  on  the  25th  of 
April,  rather  an  early  date,  arid  the  last  left  on  the  ITtli 
of  November*  Tlw?  principal  articles  imported  were  cot- 
tab  and  colonial  produce,  as  will  he  seen  by  inspecting  the 
ofBctal  return  of  last  year,  which  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  at  full  length,  together  with  those  of  the  years 
preceding,  beginning  with  1816,  in  order  tliat  a  compari- 
90tk  may  be  made  between  them  of  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburgh.  I  have  thme  tlie  same 
thing  with  regard  to  the  exports ;  but  on  this  point  I  have 
only  been  able  to  obtain  documents  for  the  last  four  years. 
By  comparing  the  sum  total  of  exports  with  that  of  the  im- 
ported goods  during  any  one  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  con- 
siderable balance  exists  in  favour  of  that  Capital.  Indeed 
this  is  the  case  at  present  with  respect  to  the  general  expi>rt 
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and  import  trade  of  Russia.  According  to  the  Statistical 
Tables  lately  published  by  Weydemeyer,  the  export  trade 
of  Russia  in  Europe  amounted  in  1826  to  221,538,802  R. 
and  the  import  trade  in  the  same  year        163,322,497  R. 


Leaving  a  .balance  in  favour  of  .  58,215,805  R. 
This  general  balance  in  favour  of  Russia  is  farther 
confirmed  by  a  table  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
which  presents  a  comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
Import  and  Export  trade  of  the  whole  Empire,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  six  months  of  1826  and  1827,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Import  valtie.  Export  vahte^ 


1826.         1827. 
Ist  half-year.  Ist  half-year. 


In  Merchandise 77,878,559     83,957,320 

In  Money  &  Ingots    2,S53,184      5,894,788 


Total 80,131,743     89,852,108 


1826.        1827. 

Ist  half-year.  Ist  half-year. 


In  Russian  produce 

69,495,395     1 07,427,640 

3,868,208         2,955,334 


73,363,603     109,682,974 


From  which  table  it  appears  that  the  value 
of  foreign  Merchandise,  &c.  imported  in 
the  first  half-year  of  1826  and  1827, 
amounted  to 169,983,851  R. 

and  that  of  Russian  Produce  and  Mer- 
chandise exported,  to        .  .  .  183,046,577  R. 


Leaving  a  net  balance  in  favour  of  Russia    13,062,726  R. 

From  another  equally  official  Report,  respecting  Com 
alone,  the  value  of  the  quantity  exported  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  the  other  ports  of  Russia,  as  well  as  through 
the  Land  Frontiers,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1827, 
appears  to  have  been  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
in  the  same  period  of  1826. 
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In  the  year  1827        |  .  ^       f  21,214,532  R 

-El  1-  r>t  amounted  to-}     ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

In  the  preceding  year  J  I     b,095,455  R. 

Here  are  some  elements  of  calculation  for  those  who 
naturally  and  from  professional  habits  must  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  great  question  of  international  trade.  One  great 
conclusion  from  all  these  statements  is  evident,  namely, 
that  Russia  is  very  properly  taking  care  of  herself,  and 
that  she  is  f^teadily  pursuing  the  same  path  of  improvement 
in  regard  to  her  commercial  resources,  which  she  has  been 
treading  for  some  years,  and  is  now  following,  more  than 
ever,  in  respect  to  political  and  military  questions,  as  weD  as 
in  general  civilization. 

The  yearly  increase  of  the  Custom-house  revenue  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  shows  likewise  the  increased  activity  of  its 
commerce.  The  inspection  of  the  following  numerical 
columns  will  prove  it 

1822—21,638,934 

1823—22,566,841 

1824— 26,9B4|551 

1895—30,026,982 

1826—31,607,474 
and  in      1827^-34,433,490 
In  the  course  of  the  last  six  years,  therefore,  this  branch 
of  the  National   Revenue,  at   St*   Petersburgh  alone,  has 
increased  12,794,556  roubles  and  15  kopecks,  or  conside- 
rably more  than  one-half  above  what  it  was  in  1822, 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  increase  of  Custom-house 
revenue  in  the  year  1826  beyond  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  it  is  curious  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  ar- 
rived at  St.  Petersburgh  in  those  two  years  stand  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  that  increase ;  that  number  having  been 
1263  in  1825,  and  only  957  in  1826.  As  the  question  of 
British  shipping  connected  with   the  Baltic  trade  has  just 
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beeQ  canvassed  among  persons  most  interested  in  it  and 
those  who  support  the  present  system  of  fr^a  com- 
merce, my  readers  will  pardon  me  for  inserting  in  this 
place  an  official  list,  published  under  the  auspices  (^  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  of  the  number  of  yessels  of  each 
nation  which  arrived  at  St,  Petersburgh  in  the  course  of 
those  two  years,  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  number  of  those  belonging  to  this  coun- 
try diminished  in  the  second  year  from  that  to  which  they 
amounted  in  the  former  of  those  years,  by  more  than  two- 
thirds.  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  procure  a  similar  list 
for  1827;  but  I  left  the  country  before  it  could  be  made 
up.  The  following,  however,  is  in  itself  an  important 
document. 

Kumber  of  vessels  according        entered, 
to  nation. 


English 

Americans   ... 

firemen 

Danish 

French 

Hamburg 

Hanoverian... 

Dutch  

Lubeck 

Mecklenburg 
Norwegian  ... 
Oldenburg  ... 
Portuguese  ... 

Proisian 

Riesbach  

Russian    

Swedish   


entered. 

cleared  out. 

1626. 

1826. 

1826. 

1826. 

801 

483 

804 

483 

76 

97 

76 

67 

7 

4 

7 

3 

V2 

76 

46 

73 

33 

36 

36 

36 

8 

13 

8 

9 

22 

20 

23 

17 

63 

66 

28 

62 

46 

41 

67 

41 

12 

11 

12 

11 

11 

10 

11 

10 

4 

6 

6 

6 

2 

9 

2 

2 

64 

6S 

62 

69 

13 

9 

IS 

9 

18 

14 

92 

14 

50 

6& 

64 

5S 

Total 


1263        997 


1264        946 


T\]e  reader,  however,  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that  although 
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the  number  of  English  ships  decreased  in  1826^  that  of 
other  nations  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion, nay  some,  as  the  American  ships  for  instance,  have 
also  diminished* 

The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is  another  means  by 
which  the  trade  of  St.  Petcrfiburgli  is  greatly  promoted> 
and  on  which  it  in  a  great  measure  depends.  The  faci- 
lities of  water  communication  which  exist  in  Russia  are 
not  only  extensive,  but,  it  is  said,  perfect  models  of  their 
kind.  From  a  statement  pubhshed  by  the  Board  of 
**  Roads  and  Coram luiications,"  it  appears  that  the  inland 
navigatiun  to  and  from  St.  Petersburgh  alone,  stood  in  the 
folloHring  ratios,  during  the  years  thereto  annexed  : — 


There  arrived  at  St.  Pe* 

tei^hurgh  iii 
From  the  interior, 
VeBseUj  bargest  galllota> 

&c.  loaded  ...>... 

in  ballast. . 
Floats,  or   rafts,   of  fir© 

and  other  wood 
Total  valiie  of  the   car-  — ' ^^^ — 

goes  imported  123, 1 80,69B  r.  108,930,028  r.    73,3ei,10T  r. 


1824, 


11,305 
lj012 

4,162 


1825- 


11,020 
7ti4 

7,4<j8 


1826. 


Il,3i2 

144 

3,421 


Left  St.  PeterBliurg,   for 
the  interior. 

with  cargoes . . 
Ught . • 
Total  value  of  the  car- 
goea  exported 


1,149 
3,849 


882 
3322 


1,020 

3,679 


21,833,446  r.    12,376,137  r,     14^760^002  r. 


The  calculated  value  contained  in  the  above  table,  changed 
into  English  money,  gives  a  result  for  the  total  import  in- 
land trade  at  St.  Petersburgh,  for  the  three  years  ante- 
cedent to  1 827,  ^  1 4, 1 46,992/,  sterling.  Now  most  of  this 
inland  trade,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade,  is 
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chiefly  carried  on  by  commission,  and  is  principally  in  tbd 
hands  of  foreign  mercantile  houses,  of  the  first  reipectabi- 
lity,  settled  at  St.  Petersburgh,  among  which  the  Eng* 
lish  are  the  most  numerous,  amounting,  I  belieVe,  io 
twenty-nine.  The  Russian  merchants,  from  the  interior, 
visit  St.  Petersburgh  at  stated  periods,  and  enter  into 
certain  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  produce  with  the 
factors,  engaging  to  deliver  the  goods  according  to  the 
specification  of  the  agreement,  and  sometimes  receiving 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  although  the 
goods  are  probably  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  following 
spring,  or  summer,  by  the  inland  navigation.  On  their  ar- 
rival, the  quality  is  inspected  by  sworn  sorters,  and  com- 
pared with  the  description  mentioned  in  the  agreement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Russian  merchants,  to  whose  order 
the  import  goods  from  foreign  countries  come,  receive 
them  on  condition  of  paying  for  them  by  instalments, 
of  six  or  twelve  months,  and  even  for  a  longer  period ; 
they  are,  therefore,  paid  for  their  exports  beforehand,  and 
buy  such  as  are  imported  on  credit.  They  run  no  risks 
by  sea,  are  not  annoyed  by  usurers  and  underwriters,  still 
less  with  dealings  at  the  Custom-house,  and  pocket  their 
profits  in  the  least  troublesome  manner  imaginable.  Yet 
it  would  be  difiicult,  as  the  several  gentlemen  who  afforded 
me  the  above  and  other  mercantile  information  assured 
me,  to  name  another  nation  more  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  trade,  and  remarkable  for  mercantile  industry,  than  the 
Russians.  Trafiic  is  their  darling  pursuit :  a  common 
Russian,  if  he  can  but  save  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  tries  to 
become  a  merchant.  He  will  sometimes  begin  even  in  the 
humbler  capacity  of  hawker  (Raznostchik),with  the  profits  of 
which  trade  he  hires  and  fits  up  a  shop,  (Lavka)  where  by 
lending  small  sums  at  large  interest,  profiting  by  the  course 
of  exchange,  and  employing  the  other  arts  of  trafiic,  he 
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!>hortIy  becomes  a   man   of  more   importance.      He   then 

buys  and  builds  houses  and  shops  to  let  out  to  other  peo- 
ples or  to  be  fornished  by  himself,  putting  in  persons  to 
manage  then*  for  small  wages:  and  next  launches  into  an 
extensive  commerce^  undertakes  contracts  with  the  Crown, 
or  with  the  foreign  merchants  for  deliveries  of  goods;  or 
goes  about  the  country  purchasing  estates  of  persons  of 
consequence,  who  from  some  cause  or  other  are  driven 
to  the  alternative  of  parting  with  the  patrimony  of  their 
fathers.  Tliere  have  been  numerous  instances  of  the  rapid 
success  of  such  people ;  and  some  of  them  were  pointed 
out  to  me  in  St*  Petersburgh,  who  although  possessed  of 
milhons  thus  acquired  from  the  very  sniuHest  and  most 
humble  beginning,  continued  their  traffic,  wore  the  national 
costume  and  their  long  flowing  beards,  were  seen  driving 
along  the  streets  in  elegant  equipages,  and  had  some  of 
the  finest  houses  in  the  first  and  seeoad  quarters  of  the 
Admiralty.  With  all  this  talent  and  industry,  however, 
on  the  part  of  a  Russian  merchant,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
of  them  succeed  in  establislang  themselves  in  the  foreign 
commission  trade. 

Having  occasion  to  frequent  the  counting-house  of  a  very 
respectable  merchant,  I  was  surprised  to  see  some  appa- 
rently common  men  ranging  freely  and  uncontrolled  about 
the  house,  opening  drawersj  taking  out  bills  of  exchange, 
carrying  away  money,  and  sometimes  bringing  it,  without 
any  apparent  communication  witli,  or  notice  on  the  part  of, 
the  principals.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  these  people 
belong  to  a  class  of  crown  peasants,  or  boors,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Archangel,  and  that  they  are  intrusted  in 
the  capacity  of  |xirters,  and  fmtolufm^  (artelschicks)  by 
the  English  and  other  merchants,  with  all  the  property, 
money,  and  goods  of  their  trade.  They  are  the  most 
faithful,  and,  as  my  informant  said,  integer rimi  people  on 
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the  face  of  the  earth,  there  having  never  been  an  ex- 
ample of  any  of  them  behaving  dishonestly,  although  they 
are  sent  round  to  collect  and  pay  money  without  a  clerk, 
fearlessly  and  daily,  often  to  the  amount  of  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  casli.  These  peofde 
come  from  their  native  district  in  parties,  (artheLs,)  to  the 
capital,  and  offer  their  services  to  the  English  merchants 
through  the  chief  of  their  body,  after  whom  the  party  or 
company  is  named. 

The  great  advantages  which   commerce  has  derived 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Volga,  since  that  river  has  been 
made  to  communicate  with  the  Neva,  suggested  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  canal  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Mos- 
cow, which  is  to  join  the  two  rivers  Sestra  and  Istra,  the 
former  of  which  communicates  with  the  Volga  by  means 
of  the  river  Doubna,  and  the  latter  discharges  itself  into 
the  Moskwa.     The  original  idea  of  this  junction  of  the 
Moskwa  with  the  Volga,  belongs  to  Peter  the  Great,  and 
was  not  revived  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  approved 
of  the  plan  presented  to  him  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
The  works  were  begun  in  October  1826,  and  are  now  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  towards  their  conclusion.     The  elevation 
of  the  soil,  which  is  to  serve  as  the  bed  of  this  Junction 
Canal,  is  S38  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Moskwa,  245 
feet  above  the  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  forms  part  of  the 
vast  Plateau  on  which  are  found  collected,  almost  near  the 
same  spot,  the  sources  of  the  Western  Dwina,  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  Volga,  the  waters  of  which  descend  into  the  Baltic, 
the  Black,  and  the  Caspian  Seas.     The  intended  Water 
Junction  between  the  Moskwa  and  the  Volga,  which  is  to 
place  the  former,  and  consequently  the  city  of  Moscow,  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Neva  and  St.  Petersburgh, 
through  the  latter  river,  will  extend  about  143  English 
miles,  and  it  is  calculated  will  cost  5,840,000  roubles. 
As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  inland  trade,  it  may  be  proper 
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to  introduce  in  this  place  the  account  of  a  curious  discovery 
made  towards  the  iniiUlle  of  Novenil)er,  while  I  was  yet  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  by  a  learned  profcsBor,  who  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  appointed  to  form  a  code  of  laws* 
Looking  among  a  great  number  of  old  papers  he  discovered 
the  correspomlence  of  Peter  the  First  with  the  notortom} 
schemer  and  financier.  Law,  then  in  the  service  of  France* 
From  the  Emperor's  k  tters  it  ap|>ears,  that  he  had  formed  a 
plan  of  a  mercantile  establishment  on  the  coast  of  the  Cas* 
pian  Sea,  under  the  name  of  tlie  Asiatic  Company,  tobe»  in 
every  respect,  simitar  to  the  English  East  India  Company. 
He  proposed  to  Law  to  come  over  to  arrange  the  ad  mini  s- 
IratioQ  of  this  Company,  which  was  to  liave  its  corresjKjnding 
Board  of  Directors  in  St.  Petersburgh,  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  having  troops,  with  the  power  of  making  war  and  con* 
eluding  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  to  confer  rewards 
and  extend  the  territory  which  the  Crown  would  in  the  first 
instance  grant  to  it,  and  which  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments. 
The  said  Company  was  to  enjoy  the  complete  monopoly  of 
I  Asiatic  commerce.     The  Emperor  offered  to  make  Law  a 

Prince,  to  grant  him  the  highest  honour,  with  an  office  of 
the  first  order  in  tlie  capital,  and  to  bestow  on  liini  a  large 
pension,  with  HOOO Jires  (now^  known  under  the  name  of 
|>easants).  The  crafty  financier  excused  himself  in  his 
letter,  by  saying  that  he  was  under  engagements  to  France, 
by  which  he  must  abide.  The  idea  therefore,  of  extending 
the  power  and  influence  of  Russia  towards  the  East  and 
South,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  and  said  to  have 
been  a  great  favourite  with  the  Empress  Catherine,  seems 
in  fact  a  much  older  notion  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns. 

There  are  within  the  short  distance  of  thirty  versts  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  not  fewer  than  six  or  eight  large  and  im* 
portant  manufactories  (ZavodsJ  situated  on  tlie  left  and 
upper  bank  of  the  Neva,  one  or  two  of  which  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  examining.     The  nearest  are  the  china  and 
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looking-glass  manufactories,  which  deserve  notice.     In  the 
latter,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  director  with  the  rank  of 
general,  M.  Eamaroff,  mirrors  are  cast  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  that  have  issued  from  the  glass  manufac- 
tories of  Murano,  St.  Idelfonso,  Paris,  or  London.     The 
great  mirror  which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  orna- 
ments of  the  Taurida  Palace,  but  which  is  almost  lost  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  surrounding  objects  of  attraction, 
was  cast  in  this  Imperial  establishment,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  due  to  Prince  Potemkin,  for  whom  that  almost' 
enchanted  palace   was  erected.       That   mirror   measures 
seven  archines  by  three  and  a-half,  or  one  hundred  and 
m*nety-four  inches  by  one  hundred.    The  same  proportions 
precisely  were  given  to  the  splendid  mirror  cast  in  this  same 
establishment,  and  intended  as  a  present  from  his  Majesty 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     It  was  afterwards  committed 
to  the  care  of  people,  who  for  a  stated  sum  insured  its  safe 
delivery  in  England ;  but  they  were  unlucky  in  their  spe- 
culation, for  the  glass,  probably  from  being  improperly 
packed,  was  found  on  its  arrival  reduced  almost  to  imper- 
ceptible atoms.     I  say,  from  being  improperly  packed,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  its  extraordinary  dimensions;    be- 
cause I  have  learned  that  another,  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect,  has  been  cast,  which  has  arrived  safe  at  the  man- 
sion of  the  Duke.   The  value  of  that  of  the  Taurida  Palace 
was,  at  the  time,  estimated  at  17,000  roubles.    Considering, 
therefore,  the  alteration  in  the  rate  of  money  between  that 
and  the  present  time,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  com- 
modity, the  Wellington  mirror,  the  largest  certainly  in  the 
King^s  dominions,  cannot  be  worth  much  less  than  3000 
guineas,  or  76,000  roubles ;  which  is,  I  believe,  the  estima- 
ted value.     Another  mirror,  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
was  taken  out  by  Commodore  Golovine,  intended  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Emperor  of  China ;  but  whether  it  ever  reached 
its  destination,  as  the  gallant  navigator  was  not  suffered,  to 
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proceed  to  Pekiti,  I  know  not.  In  November  1825,  the 
people  of  St.  Petersburgh  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing, 
at  this  Imperial  manufactory,  perhaps  the  most  singular 
piece  of  workmanship*  in  crystal^  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
hibited to  public  curiosity.  This  consisted  of  a  large  bed- 
stead in  cut  crystal,  wrought  at  the  Imperial  manufac- 
tory, made  entirely  by  Russian  artists,  from  a  de^gn  of 
Monsieur  Ivauoff,  by  order  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  in- 
tended as  a  present  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  is  reported 
to  have  been  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  It  has  not  proved 
a  bed  of  roses  to  that  Sovereign,  and  the  chances  of  war 
have  made  him  pay  pretty  dearly  for  the  splendid  present. 

The  mode  of  casting  and  polishing  the  mirrors  employ. 
ed  in  this  manufactory  is  much  the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  England,  Every  other  kind  of  glass  works  is  made 
here,  as  well  as  large  plate^glass  for  windows,  which,  by 
the  bye,  is  used  in  St.  Petersburgh  of  larger  dimensions 
and  more  commonly  than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere*  In 
the  large  exposition  rooms  of  the  establishment  a  vari- 
ety of  beautiful  specimens  are  always  displayed,  some  of 
which  are  really  liief-d'ctuvres.  The  ornaments,  such  as 
tripods,  vases,  and  slabs  for  tables,  noticed  in  the  Imperial 
palaces,  already  described, and  tube  found  in  several  of  the 
Imperial  country  residences,  have  been  manufactured  here, 
and  are  some  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with* 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  such  an  establishment  can  be  pro* 
fitable,  every  thing  being  on  such  a  magnificent  scale,  and 
the  people  employed  made  so  expensively  comf art  able  ^  at 
the  charge  of  the  Crown,  In  this  and  the  porcelain  ma- 
nufactory, not  far  distant,  there  are  no  fewer  than  a  thou- 
sand  people  constantly  occupied,  and  every  thing  in  both 
establishments  is  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  precision, 
which  look  more  like  mUitary  tactics  than  a  mechanical 
operation. 

The  manufactory  just  mentioned,  (Farforovoi  Zavod,) 
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was  transferred  to  its  present  site  froln  Catherinhof,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  last  inundation  which  had  greatly  damaged 
the  establishment  when  it  was  situated  in  that  ▼illage. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  of  the  Imperial  fitbrici) 
children,  as  well  as  grown  up  persons  belonging  to  tbe 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  employed,  all  of  whom  hav^  had 
(thanks  to  their  great  patroness !)  the  advantage  of  a  much 
more  suitable  education  in  general,  than  artificers  of  tht 
lower  classes  usually  obtain.  The  painting  on  the  china  is 
principally  executed  by  them,  under  the  inspection  of  emi- 
nent artists.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  three  magnifi* 
cent  vases,  fifteen  feet  high,  manufactured  in  this  establish^ 
ment,  and  placed  as  appropriate  decorations  in  the  Raphael 
gallery  of  the  Hermitage.  For  shape,  design,  painting, 
and  gilding,  they  may  be  considered  as  very  fine  specimens 
of  Russian  industry  in  this  branch.  The  gilding,  indeed, 
is  superior  to  that  of  S^vre  and  Dresden ;  but  the  paste,  I 
believe,  is  not  considered  equally  good.  Such  is  the  case 
too  with  the  metal  of  the  mirrors  at  the  plate-glass  manu- 
factory. Beautiful  as  they  are,  there  is  a  blueish  cast 
upon  the  surface  when  viewed  obliquely,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  highly  polished  steel,  rather  than  of  glass. 

As  to  objects  of  luxury  and  ornaments,  in  which  the  first 
talent  is  concentrated,  the  Russian  artists  employed  in  the 
Imperial  china  and  porcelain  manufactory  have  doubtle^y 
shown  that  they  are  capable  of  ranking  with  the  most 
famed  nations ;  but  it  is  in  the  making  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  the  more  useful  sort  of  earthen- ware  of  all  kinds, 
in  which  England  excels  every  other  country,  that  the 
Russian  manufactories  which  I  have  seen  in  St.  Peters 
burgh  seemed  to  me  to  stand  in  need  of  very  considerable 
improvements. 

On  my  way  to  Alexandrowsky,  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Ruhl,  I  passed  before  the  great  iron-foundry,  another  Im- 
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perial  manufactory,  on  the  SchUiss^lhurg  roacl,  in  which, 
among  other  objects,  some  very  excellent  steam-engines 
have  been  made,  undet*  the  direction  of  an  Englishman^ 
Mr.  Clark,  the  governor  of  the  establishment,  one  of 
which,  of  great  power,  I  noticed  at  work  in  the  Imperial 
Miut ;  but  I  had  no  leisure  to  visit  it.*  Onr  object  was  to 
devote  the  whole  day  to  the  examination  of  the  first  men- 
tioned  establishment,  which,  on  many  accounts,  is  deserving 
of  the  particular  notice  of  strangers*  The  day  could  not 
have  been  more  propitious  than  it  proved  to  be  for  an  ex- 
cursion of  ten  or  twelve  versts  into  the  country.  My 
excellent  friend  and  conductor.  Dr.  Rnhl,  called  at  Count 
Woronzow*s,  in  a  large  kibitka,  on  a  sledge,  drawn  by  three 
horses  abreast,  driven  by  an  Isvostchick,  who  i^tood  all  the 
time,  and  never  attempted  to  put  any  thing  round  his  long 
and  ample  neck,  which  he  kept  exposed  to  the  air,  though 
the  temperature  was  at  seven  degrees  below  zero  of  Reau- 
nmr,  and  in  a  short  time  each  hair  of  his  beard  presented 
the  sparkling  crystallization  of  moisture  upon  it.  We 
were  received  on  our  arrival  by  General  Wilson  and  his 
younger  hrotlier,  to  both  of  whom  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  repeating  my  acknowledgments,  for  their  kind  conde- 
scension in  showing  and  explaining  to  me  every  thing  con- 
nected with  an  establishment  of  such  magnitude^ — one 
which  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  show  what  Russia  may 
do  in  point  of  manufacture,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  energy  of  eminent  individuals  is  couibined  with  exten- 
sive machinery,  and  the  whole  is  planned  and  directed  by  a 
superior  mind. 

Again,  it  is  to  the  Empres»-mother  that  I  am  called 


•  The  tnachiaery^  for  tbe  Im penal  Miat  was  made  at  Soho^  near 
Binninghani,  by  Mes^ra.  Boulton  and  Wuttft,  who  i?6nt  out  proper 
l^opk  to  set  it  up  by  pemussiyn  of  tlie  EngUsih  Governments 
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upon  to  ascribe  the  merit,  useful  applicatioD,  and  admirable 
order  of  the  Alexandrowsky  Zavod.     Combininj;  charity 
with  a  natura]  desire  to  promote  one  of  the  most  useful  as 
well  as  beautiful  branches  of  human  industry,  which  was 
before  either  totally  wanting,  or  carelessly  conducted  in 
Russia,  that  Sovereign  has  extended  her  immediate  patron^ 
age  to  a  cotton  and  linen  manufactory,  in  which  she  has, 
with  great  judgment,  employed  nearly  a  thousand  boys  and 
girls,  selected  from  the  Foundling  Hospital,  thereby  giving 
to  those,  I  may  say,  parentless  children,  a  respectable  state 
in  society.     Besides  these,  eight  hundred  free  labourers, 
who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  are  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment, principally  for  the  hemp  and  flax  manufactures, 
which  would  prove  too  arduous  for  such  young  people  as 
the  foundlings.     Lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  optimism 
in  my  views  of  these  kind  of  institutions  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  it  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  to  add  to  my  own 
the  testimony  of  a  respectable  British  naval  oflScer,  Captain 
Jones,  oT  whom  I  have  already  made  honourable  mention, 
and  who,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Alexandrowsky  establish- 
ment, which  he  seems  to  have  examined  with  attention, 
makes  the  following  concluding  remarks : — "  We  left  the 
manufactory  highly  delighted,  and  we  are  bound  in  justice 
to  say,  that  in  no  country  have  we  seen  any  thing  to  ap- 
proach it  in  point  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  which  pre- 
vail among   the    children.       The  far-famed  (famed    no 
longer,  by  the  bye)  establishment  of  Mr.  Owen,  at  New 
Lanark,  in  these  respects  ranks  much  below  it." 

The  Alexandrowsky  Institution  stands  on  an  area,  mea* 
suring  500  sajenes  one  way,  and  200  the  other,  and  consists 
of,  1st,  a  Maison  de  Repos^  or  Convalescents'  house,  for  the 
children  of  the  Foundling,  who  require  country  air ;  Mly, 
a  fabric  of  every  species  of  machinery,  beginning  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  most  intricate  combination  of  wheel 
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works  and  springs  necessary  for  the  operations  uf  carding, 
spinning,  and  weavincr  cotton  or  flax  ;  tWIy,  the  niauufac- 
tory  of  cotton,  sailcloth,  and  playing  cards ;  4th ly,  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  1000  children  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory ;  5thly,  and  lastly^  the  Lazaret,  or  Maison  de  Sante^ 
for  the  sick  children  of  the  establishment. 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  notice  in  regard  to  the 
Maiiofi  de  Repos^  except  that  I  th^night  it  less  soigNte 
than  the  rest  of  the  institution,  although  stdl  clean  and 
apparently  comfortable.  The  convalescent  were  chiefly 
those  who  had  been  labouring  under  scrofulous  disorders, 
or  who  being  weak  from  the  eftects  of  some  other  com- 
plaint, were  unable  to  work  at  the  factory*  The  Lazaret, 
to  which  Dr*  Ruhl  next  conducted  nie,  is  in  reality  a  very 
handsome  hospital,  in  which  I  found  distributed  in  several 
large  airy,  and  exceedingly  clean  rooms,  about  one  hundred 
patients,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  from  ten  years  upwards. 
The  »ame  order  and  arrangement  prevailed  which  diitin- 
guished  the  Hopital  des  Fattvres  already  described;  and 
the  acconmiodations  for  the  patients  seemed  excellent. 
Great  care  is  taken  of  these  young  sufferers  by  their  nurses, 
and  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  little  more  activity,  and 
a  happier  choice  of  remedies  i»  the  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  But  this  opinion  is  not  intended  to  reflect  in 
the  least  on  the  medical  officers  attached  to  that  institution, 
since  they  act,  no  doubl,  according  to  the  established  me- 
thod, and  under  a  strong  conviction  of  its  being  a  right  one, 
not  less  powerful  than  that  which  I  now  experience  in  ex- 
pressing my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is  merely  this,  that  if  a  young  woman,  of  about  seven- 
teen, were  brought  into  the  wards  of  an  h<ispital  m  this  coun- 
try, with  high  fever,  full  pulse,  flushed  face,  pallid  lips, 
a  short  interrupted  respiration,  furred  tongue,  and  a  fixed 
acute  pain   at  her  chefet,  greatly  augmented   by  every  at- 
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tempt  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  she  would  not  be  tullered  to 
remain  three  whole  days  without  bleeding,  or  any  other  mea- 
sure, beyond  a  mere  compound  vegetable  mixture,  scarcely 
endowed  with  purgative  qualities.  Or  if  a  case  of  corroding 
ulcer  and  caries  of  the  metatarsal  bones  occurred  in  an 
English  hospital,  the  surgeon  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
simply  loading  the  parts  with  cAnrpie,  which,  by  the  bye, 
I  may  say  here  en  pauantj  is  very  indifferent  in  all  the  St. 
Petersburgh  hospitals.  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  lint, 
while  walking  through  a  manufactory  of  cotton,  I  may 
observe  that  I  felt  surprised  that  the  idea  of  making  that 
valuable  commodity  cL  VAnglaite  had  not  suggested  itself 
in  that  establishment.  Stating  my  astonishment  to  some 
medical  officer  on  another  occasion  (I  believe  it  was  at  the 
HSpital  des  Pauvres)^  on  witnessing  the  heavy  and  coarse 
assemblage  of  threads  from  unravelled  old  linen,  which 
were  employed  even  in  the  most  irritable  sores,  as  charpie, 
he  assured  me  that  they  had  a  machine  for  making  English 
lint,  but  that  it  had  not  been  found  to  answer.  A 
medical  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, was  not  likely  to  yield  credence  very  readily  to  this 
assertion,  and  I  requested  to  see  the  machine  in  question ; 
when  I  discovered  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  contrivance, 
I  know  not  by  whom,  for  patting  down  cotton  into  a  sort 
of  cloth,  without  any  consistency,  or  difference  of  surfaces. 
Now  on  this  point,  Russian  surgery,  and  that  of  every  other 
Continental  nation,  except  I  believe  the  French  of  late  years, 
are  much  on  a  par,  and  require  improvement :  nor  is  the 
subject  of  such  trifling  importance,  as  some  of  my  readers 
may  be  inclined  to  think,  who  are  by  this  time  getting  tired 
of  this  digression  on  lint.  I  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  diseases  which  I  had  found  prevailing  to  a  great  de- 
gree at  Manchester  in  1811,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  cotton 
factories  of  that  city,  and  which  were  manifestly  dependent 
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roo  the  mode  of  life  led  by  the  young  children  at  those 
places,  do  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  at  Alexandrowaky, 
with  the  exception  of  scrofula  ;  and  even  this  class  of 
complaint  appeared  to  be  less  the  effect  of  confinement 
and  sedentary  life,  than  the  produce  of  lactation  by  FioniBh 
wet-nurses,  some  of  whom  are  necessarily  employed  at  the 
t  Foundling,      The   purulent  or   scrofulous  ophthalmia  of 

^^      children,  is  much  less  prevalent  here  than  in  England.    My 
^P      experience  of  several  years  as  senior  physician  to  the  Hoyal 
Metropolitan    Infirmary  for   sick    children,    where   about 
'  40,000  patients  of  the  poorer  classes  have  been  treated, 

^^     enables  me  to  speak  in  a  positive  manner  on  this  point. 
^H         On  entering  the  very  extensive  workshops   where  the 
^M     machinery  is  made,  accompanied  by  General  Wilson,  with 
"      whom  we  conversed  in  English,  I  could  have  fancied  my- 
1  self  transported  into  a  Birmingham   or  Sfieifleld  nianufac* 

^m  tory^  were  it  not  that  now  and  then  I  caught  the  Russian 
^M  sounds  of  the  workmen's  conversation.  The  number  and 
^"  high  polish  of  the  tools,  and  complicated  machinery  made 
I  here,  or  serving  to  make  others  ;  their  methodical  aiTange- 
menta;  the  hundreds  of  operations  set  in  motion  by  one 
mighty  power;  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  steam-engine  of 
^^  sixty  horse  power,  by  Murray  of  Leeds,  was  a  spectacle 
^P  which  I  thought  existed  only  in  England,  on  so  large  a 
scale^  and  in  such  perfection.  Yet  all  I  saw  was  the  work 
I  of  Russians  :  some  were  free  peasants  who  had  been  brought 
hither  from  the  country  and  perfectly  ignorant ;  others 
were  foundlings  i — the  directing  hand  alone  was  from  this 
country.  It  is  fortunate  for  England,  that  among  the 
nations  which  chiefly  strive  to  rival  her  in  manufactures, 
requiring  multiplicity  of  machines,  vanity  leads  them  to 
attempt  those  imitations  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
citizens.  Were  they  to  follow  the  more  judicious  plan 
adopted  by  the  Russian  Sovereign,  of  placing  at  the  head 
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of  their  establishments  a  gentleman  of  such  attainitienU 
as  Greneral  Wilson,  who  brings  with  him  from  this  coun- 
try, which  is  the  mother  of  almost  all  the  really  usefbl 
and  ingenious  inventions  in  mechanics,  all  the  experience 
and  science  of  an  English  superintendent,  the  severest 
prohibitions  on  the  exportation  of  English  machinery 
would  not  save  this  country  from  successful  competition. 
The  mode  of  working  and  carrying  on  the  factory  at  Alex- 
androwsky,  differs  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufactories  of  this  country ;  the  ma- 
chinery is  as  good  and  as  perfect;  the  men  as  willing 
and  as  able,  instructed  as  they  are  ;  and  lastly,  the  mate- 
rial is  the  same,  namely,  American  cotton.  Why  should 
not  the  result  therefore  be  similar  ?  nay  better,  since  the 
wages  are  lower  and  provisions  cheaper  ?  And  such  is  in 
reality  the  case.  In  the  room  for  card-making  we  could  not 
help  admiring  that  most  beautiful  machine,  invented  by  an 
American,  and  improved  by  Dyer,  for  running  the  steel 
teeth  into  leather.  There  are  thirty  of  these  machines,  large 
and  small.  By  this  wonderful  production  of  human  inge- 
nuity, a  certain  number  of  slender  steel  wires,  and  a  long  and 
flat  slip  of  leather,  are  enabled  (without  the  slightest  assist- 
ance of  man,  who  need  indeed  not  be  present,)  to  form  them- 
selves into  several  yards  of  those  uniform  and  regular  wire- 
cards,  which  are  so  important  in  the  cotton-wool  manufac- 
tory. These  cards  are  used  in  a  room  up-stairs,  350  feet  long, 
called  the  carding-room,  in  which  80  poods  of  cotton  a  day 
(2280  lbs.)  are  carded.  In  a  corresponding  apartment  be^ 
low  this,  there  are  250  spindles  conducted  both  by  the  mule 
and  water  processes  of  Arkwright.  The  whole  of  this  de- 
partment is  worked  by  female  foundlings,  from  the  age  of 
twelve  to  thirty-five,  neatly  dressed  in  an  uniform  costume, 
and  all  looking  healthy.  They  seem  rather  stinted  in  their 
growth,  but  none  of  them  had  a  cachectic  look,  or  that  of 
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inward  ailmi?nt.  The  place  was  well  aired,  not  too  close, 
nor  damp,  and  well  lighted.  At  night,  the  whole  establish- 
ment is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  average  yearly  produce  of  this  manufactory  is  20,000 
poods  of  cotton-yarn,  or  7^0,000  lbs.  English,  and  8000 
poods  of  flax*  The  quantity  of  sail-cloth,  of  very  excellent 
quality,  manufactured  in  the  Thseranderie^  is  also  consider* 
able :  it  is  principally  for  the  American  market.  The 
Alexandrowsky  Zavod,  as  a  cotton-factory,  has  very  few 
rival  national  establishments  of  the  same  kind ;  but  is 
forced  to  regulate  its  price  by  that  of  the  import  wool 
from  England,  which  country  sends  thither  about  J-J  of  the 
cotton- wool  yearly  manufactured  in  the  empire,  although 
the  duties  on  cotton-yarn  and  cloth  amount  to  thirty  per 
cent.  At  xllexandrowsky  no  cotton  cloth  is  manufactured, 
I  felt  a  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  price  of  labour  paid  to  the 
free  labourers,  who  work  by  the  piece  at  the  looms  for 
making  sail-cloth  and  fleras  for  sheeting,  I  found  that  they 
earn  from  forty  to  fifty  roubles  a  month,  if  they  are  very 
assiduous,  and  consider  themselves  amply  remunerated. 
The  highest  of  these  sums  is  equal  only  to  half-a-guinea 
a  week  ! 

As  in  so  numerous  a  confraternity  of  the  two  sexes, 
marriage  is  likely  to  prove  as  useful  as  it  is  desirable,  the 
Empress-mother  has  provided  those  who  enter  that  holy 
state  with  a  neat  log-house  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hcxKl  of  the  factory,  which  is  built  purposely  for  each 
couple,  as  soon  as  a  marriage  takes  place*  There  are 
at  this  time  about  100,  who  are  married  out  of  the  1000 
foundlings  here  employed  ;  and  thus  a  rising  colony  of 
ie^iti mates  is  gradually  forming, 
I  The  manufactory  of  playing-cards,  the  only  one  allowed 

^B     in  Russia,  attached  to  the  Alexandrowsky  Zavod,  is  a  source 
H     of  immense  profit,  which  the  Empress-mother  has  by  her 
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powerful  intercession  with  the  Sovereign  secured  exdu- 
sively  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  "  Enfans  trouv^s."  That 
profit  amounts  yearly  to  25,000/.  sterling.  Before  thui 
arrangement  took  place,  the  right  of  manufacturing  and 
selUng  playing-^ards  in  Russia  was  farmed  out,  and  the 
foundlings  were  supported  by  a  duty  paid  on  them ;  but 
the  institution  was  not  equally  benefited.  The  male  found- 
lings are  employed  in  all  the  various  operations  connected 
with  this  manufactory. 

In  the  machinery  department  General  Wilson  has  under- 
taken other  important  works,  besides  the  mere  manufacture 
of  tools  for  the  latter  establishment.  He  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  constructing  a  steam-engine  of  100  horse  power. 

The  question  of  nourishment  and  labour  in  reference  to 
children  employed  in  large  manufactories,  has,  at  all  times, 
engaged  the  attention  of  political  economists  and  physi- 
dans,  particularly  in  England.  As  one  of  the  latter  class 
I  naturally  inquired  into  the  usage  which  those  industrious 
boys  and  girls  experienced ;  and  on  reading  the  following 
account,  one  cannot  deny  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  can 
they  be  more  judiciously  or  humanely  treated. 

They  rise  in  the  first  place  uniformly  at  six  o^clock, 
winter  and  summer;  and  after  prayers  begin  their  daily 
labour.  Half  a  pound  of  bread  is  sent  round  to  them  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  at  twelve  they  dine.  For  this  meal  and 
recreation  an  hour  and  a  half  in  winter,  and  two  hours  in 
summer,  are  allowed.  The  dinner  consists  of  plain  or 
cabbage  soup,  (stchy)  beef  and  kascha,  and  rye  bread,  five 
days  in  the  week  ;  and  of  fish,  (sniatky,)  in  their  cabbage 
soup,  the  other  two  days  in  the  week.  Evass  is  their 
beverage  ad  libitum^  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
They  again  work  from  half  past  one  or  two,  till  half  past 
seven ;  and  at  four  o^clock  receive  a  second  half-pound  of 
rye  bread.    Supper  is  prepared  at  eight,  consisting  of  soup, 
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and  kascha  of  buck-wheat,  kroupa  (grits),  in  winter,  or  milk 
in  summer;  recreation  till  nine.  Between  the  latter  hour 
and  ten  o'clock^  ur  between  eight  and  ten  during  holidays^ 
the  youngest  go  to  school,  where  they  learn  to  read  and  write, 
arithmetic,  and  to  make  drawings  of  machinery*  They  sleep 
in  large,  lofty,  well-aired,  and  separate  dormitories,  and 
in  excellent  beds :  they  dine  in  the  same  refectory,  where 
the  girls  are  separated  from  the  boys  by  a  screen.  All 
general  movements  of  leaving  off  or  going  to  work  ;  entering 
or  quitting  the  Church  of  the  Establishment,  where  the 
two  sexes  are  also  separate;  walking  to  and  from  the 
rafectory  and  dormitories,  are  performed  in  ranks  and 
columns  of  fifty,  headed  by  the  principal  boy  and  girl,  and 
the  superintendent  master  artificers  ;  no  scrambling,  noise, 
or  confusion  being  allowed*  Previously  to  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  they  una  voce  sing  a  hymn,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral practice  of  all  the  institutions  under  the  protection 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Feodorovna. 

In  establishing  this  manufactory,  the  only  pubhc  one 
of  the  kind  in  Russia,  and  the  largest,  compared  to  the  few 
private  factories  of  that  description  in  the  country,  the 
Empress-mother  had  a  twofold  object  in  view.  First,  to 
find  an  additional  field  of  industry  in  which  to  employ  a 
large  number  of  the  foundlings,  whom  she  rears  with  so 
much  maternal  care  and  regard  almost  from  their  birth, 
till  they  become  men  and  women ;  and  secondly,  to  obtain 
fresh  means  of  increasing  the  enormous  capital  which  is 
necessary  to  defray  the  annual  expenditure  of  an  institu- 
tion of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  the  Foundling,  From 
what  I  have  seen,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  two  objects 
bad  been  most  completely  accomplished. 

I  intreat  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  for  entering  thus 
minutely  into  the  details  of  this  establishment,  a  superficial 
account  of  which  has  been  given  in  other  works ;  but  my 
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object  has  been  to  render  the  present  publication  useful 
without  being  unentertaining ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  above 
particulars  may  to  some  not  prove  useless. 

Thirty-four  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh  there  is  ano- 
ther important  manufactory,  called  from  the  name  of  the 
village  Eolpinsko'i  Zavod,  which  serves  to  supply  every 
kind  of  store  for  the  fleet,  whether  in  the  Baltic,  White, 
or  Black  Seas.  I  did  not  visit  it,  and  have  great  pleasure 
in  referring  my  readers  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  a 
very  competent  judge.  Captain  Jones  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  observes^  "  They  must  watch  us  indeed  closely,  and 
have  the  best  intelligence,  for  almost  every  nautical  instru- 
ment, which  is  patent,  or  considered  a  great  improvement 
in  our  service,  is  made,  and  to  be  seen  at  Kolpina." 

One  of  the  most  curious  political  phenomena  in  Russia  is 
the  circulation  of  coin,  and  the  state  of  its  paper  currency. 
There  is  but  little  gold  in  circulation.  The  larger  sort  of 
silver  coinage  is  somewhat  general ;  the  smaller  pieces  are 
so  in  a  very  considerable  degree  ;  but  copper  money  may  in 
fact  be  assumed  as  the  standard  currency  of  the  country,  and 
is  very  abundant.  There  is  only  one  species  of  gold  coin, 
and  one  of  its  aliquot  divisions,  in  circulation,  and  these  are 
the  Imperial  and  half  Imperial,  which  are  worth  ten  and 
five  silver  roubles;  I  never  saw  but  one  of  the  former 
during  my  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh.  The  silver  rouble, 
which  was  formerly  not  only  the  current,  but,  we  may  say, 
the  real  standard  coin  of  Russia,  is  not  quite  so  large  as  a 
dollar,  and  is  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  tenths,  and 
twentieths.*  A  few  of  the  entire  silver  roubles  arc  coined 
from  time  to  time  ;  but  its  aliquot  parts  are  those  most  in  cir- 
culation, and  although  their  relative  value  has  diminished, 
their  nominal  value  has  increased.     Thus  the  quarter  of  a 

•  Under  difPerent  Sovereigns  its  intrinsic  value  varied  from  52  to 
36  English  pence. 
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silver  rouble,  which  ought  to  represent  twenty -five  kopeeks, 
is  now  considered  as  a  nominal  rouble,  and  will  purchase 
100  ko|^eks  iu  cop}K?r  ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  ftanie  thingi 
five  of  them  are  change  for  a  five  rouble  note ;  and  so  of 
the  rest  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  silver  rouble  in  propr^r- 
tion.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  value  of  the  old  silver 
rouble  compared  with  the  paper  rouble,  is  as  four  to  one. 
A  stranger,  therefore,  must  bear  in  niiud,  that  when  he  is 
asked  a  certain  sum  in  roubles,  he  is  called  upon  only  for 
such  roubles  as  are  represented  by  the  small  silver  coin  in- 
scribed with  twenty-five  upon  it;  and  that  consequently, 
in  paying  with  that  or  any  other  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a 
silver  rouble^  he  is  to  multiply  the  marked  value  of  those 
parts  by  four,  in  making  up  the  sum.  In  copp<^r,  there  are 
the  piatak  of  ^ve  kopeeks,  the  groche  of  two  kopeeks,  and 
the  single  kopeek,  which  latter  coin  and  its  two  subdivisions, 
however,  are  seldom  met  with.  The  kopeek  is  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  an  English  penny  ;  but  its  relative  value,  in  re- 
ference to  English  money,  depends  on  the  exchange,  which 
determines  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble  from  ninepence, 
upwards.  It  is  now  ]0£.  One  hundred  kopeeks  of 
the  present  copper  coinage  form  one  paper  rouble,  and 
weigh  10,150  grains  of  metal  ;  whereas  tenpence  ^,,  the 
average  corresponding  quantity  of  English  copper  coin- 
agie»  weigh  hut  4,734  grains;  consequi'Utly,  copper  is  worth 
in  England  considerably  more  than  double  its  value  in 
Russia.  In  this  consists  part  of  the  piienomenon ;  ihe 
rest  of  which  is  exhibited  in  the  paper  currency.  When 
the  paper  rouble  was  first  issued,  it  was  meant  to  represent 
the  value  of  the  silver  rouble  ;  at  present,  ii  requires  four 
of  the  former  to  equal  one  of  the  latter.  It  fell  to  that 
degree  of  depreciation  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  and  there 
it  has  remained  ever  since,  without  the  least  attempt  or 
likelihood  to  rise  again.     There  have  been  advantages  and 
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disadvantages  connected  with  this  depreciation ;  but  upon 
these  it  is  not  my  province  to  dwell. 

There  are  bank  roubles  or  notes  of  every  amount,  from 
five  to  a  thousand  roubles,  most  of  which  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  colour  and  shape,  besides  their  inscrip* 
tion.     Thus : 

The  five  rouble  note  is  blue ;  that  c^  ten  is  pink,  and 
the  rest  are  white ;  but  the  shape  of  each  of  the  latter  is 
different,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  printing  them. 

The  note  of  SOO  is  white  in  front  and  dark  at  the  back, 
without  any  printed  border.  The  No.  200  is  repeated  in 
white  ciphers  on  the  back. 

The  note  of  100  is  much  larger  in  size,  and  white  also ; 
but  it  has  an  oval  border,  and  a  spread  eagle  at  each  angle. 
The  whole  inscription  is  in  the  centre ;  the  No.  100  is  re- 
peated in  white  ciphers  at  the  back,  on  a  dark  oval.  These 
notes  are  commonly  called  stos.  meaning  hundreds,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity. 

That  of  fifty  has  an  ornamented  square  border  on  a 
dark  ground ;  and  at  the  back,  the  year  in  large  white 
letters  on  a  dark  slip.     It  is  likewise  white. 

The  twenty-five  rouble,  or  guinea  note,  is  also  white,  and 
printed,  in  its  vertical  direction,  in  black  letters,  on  a  darkish 
square  ground,  having  an  ornamented  border,  and  the  Na 
25  repeated  in  large  ciphers  on  the  back,  on  a  black  slip. 

The  ten  rouble  has  the  number  printed  in  front,  at  the 
top,  under  the  Imperial  Eagle,  as  in  aU  the  notes,  and  has 
a  black  square  border,  ornamented  at  each  comer,  and  the 
word  Des'iat  (ten),  in  white  letters,  on  a  black  slip. 

The  five  rouble  note,  in  regard  to  printing,  resembles  the 
preceding,  and  the  word  Piat  (five),  in  white  letters,  at  the 
back  of  it. 

Every  note  has  a  legend  all  round,  worked  in  the 
substance  of  the  paper,  the  year,  and  the  value,  being 
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marked  in  dark  letters.  The  paper  of  which  they  are 
made  is  very  coarse,  easily  tornj  and  wears  indifferently. 

The  issue  of  paper  has,  hy  the  recent  regulations  of  Mons. 
Cancrincj  the  Minister  of  Finaoce,  l>een  hnVited  to  the 
amount  already  in  circulation,  without  aygmentation  or 
diminution,  hy  which  its  credit  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
on  a  more  solid  foundation.  The  idea  of  considering  the 
circulating  hank  notes  as  part  of  the  public  debt,  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  sinking  fund  (caisse  d^amortissemeni),  and 
to  bear  interest,  has  been  abandoned  as  injurious  ;  and  yet 
such  a  determination  has  not  in  the  least  affected  the  stable 
rate  of  value  of  tht?  notes.  The  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Finance  Minister  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  our  poUtical  economists.  **  Le  vrai 
credit,"  obs^^rves  that  Minister,  "  repose  sur  un  systt^me 
pers^verant  d^econoniie  financi^re  ;  sur  le  maintien  de  1  equU 
libre  entre  le  revenu  et  la  depense ;  Bur  le  soin  d'eviter  les 
emprunts  en  temps  de  puix;  enfin»  sur  Texactitiide  scru- 
puleuse  du  Gouvemement  a  rempHr  scs  obligations  envers 
les  cr^nciers  de  Tetat."  The  oscillations  whicli  lljese  notes 
are  known  to  experience  in  their  value  relative  to  that  of 
specie,  are  so  slight  that  they  have  never  affected  either 
the  domestic  well-being  of  the  subject,  tlie  national  indus- 
try, commercial  speculation,  or  the  rate  of  exchange ;  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  existing  capitals  and  property  of 
every  dejicription  have  always  represented  the  same  value. 
This  undoubtedly  could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
notes  in  circulation  been  subjected  to  the  inevitable  varia- 
tion which  their  value  must  undergo,  where  the  system  is 
adopted  of  increasing  or  diminishing  their  number,  by 
which  their  intrinsic  value  h  either  diminished,  or  unna- 
turally increased. 

The  whole  capital  in  circulation  in  bank  notes  in  the 
Empire,  up  to  January,  1827,  amounted,  as  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  years  (no  change  whatever  having  taken  place  sfnee), 
to  595,776,310  roubles.  Ten  millions  of  notes,  of  five  and 
ten  roubles  each,  were  printed,  which  form  a  fiind,  simply, 
as  a  ineans  of  exchanging  them  for  notes  of  a  higher  value, 
or  for  those  that  are  worn  out. 

The  transactions  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  oounti^ 
are  carried  on  at  St.  Petersburgh  by  a  bank,  called  the 
**  Assignatsionnoi  Bank,**  one  of  the  numerous  fine  build- 
ings of  that  capital,  and  really  remarkable  for  the  grandeur 
and  severity  of  its  architecture,  situated  in  a  street  called 
the  Bolchaya  Sadovaya^  not  far  from  the  Russian  shops, 
hereafter  to  be  described. 

According  to  the  tables  published  by  Weydemeyer,  the 
total  revenue  of  Russia  amounts  to  450,000,000  roubles 
paper  money  value.  From  documents,  still  more  authen- 
tic, the  public  debt  in  January  181127,  the  year  in  which  I 
visited  St.  Petersburgh,  including  the  sum  remaining  due  to 
Holland,  the  "  dettes  inf6rieures  a  terme,''  and  the  *'  dettes 
sL  rentes  perpetuelles,"  in  gold,  silver,  and  paper  cur- 
rency, at  six  and  five  per  cents,  appears  to  have  been,  as 
follows : — 

Debt  to  Holland,  46,100,000  florins- 


{i 


National  Debt. 

'  In  Gold,  1 4,220  roubles. 

In  Silver,  83,143,731 

In  Bank  Notes,  264,496,304 
The  management  of  the  public  debt  is  confided  to  a 
commission  (tamortissement^  who,  every  year,  by  their  pur- 
chases redeem  a  certain  quantity  of  the  public  debt.  The 
amount  of  that  redemption  in  the  course  of  1826  in  the 
five  and  six  per  cents,  was  as  follows : — 

In  Gold,  8,700  roubles. 

In  Silver,  12,218.420 

In  Bank  Notes,  54,930,240 
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By  these  several  payments  tlic  public  debt  was  reduced 
to  the  amount  before  quoted.  The  punctuality  of  the 
Russian  Government  toward  its  public  creditors  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  ;  and  its  conduct  in  regard  to  the  an- 
cient del>t  contracted  with  Holland,  to  which  all  arrears  of 
interest  that  accrued  during  the  occopation  of  that  country 
by  the  enemy  of  Russia  were  liquidated,  has  materially 
tended  to  strengthen  that  confidence  in  its  funds  which  keeps 
their  value  at  their  present  steady  rate.  I  have  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  last  winter,  a  di}>loniatic  character  of 
the  first  respectability,  unconnected  with  Hussia,  say  that 
he  considered  the  Russian  funds  equal  in  security  to  those 
of  England,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  advantage  of 
a  larger  interest. 

There  are  in  St.  Petersburgh  other  public  banks  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  operations  of 
which  necessarily  and  materially  influence  the  state  of  the 
currency  and  the  public  revenue  of  the  country.  Intrin- 
sically^ however,  those  institutions  are  intended  more  for 
the  advantage  and  convenience  of  private  individuals  than 
for  any  direct  public  purpose.  These  arc  the  Loan  Bank 
and  the  Commercial  Bank.  Their  purport  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles*  Their  0|)€rations  are  extensive. 
The  capital  of  the  Commercial  Bank  is  30,000,000  roubles, 
but  as  it  receives  deposits,  bearing  interest,  in  aid  of 
its  funds,  with  which  it  carries  on  the  several  commercial 
operations  of  lending  money,  discounting  bills,  and  mort- 
gaging or  anticipating  payments  on  goods,  &c.,  the  dis- 
posable capital  is  always  much  more  considerable:  up  to 
January  1827,  that  capital  amounted  to  256, 498,355 
roubles,  or  about  11,000,000  sterling.  The  net  profit  of 
this  bank  in  1826  amounted  to  S,216,588  roubles,  51 
kopeeks.  That  of  the  Loan  Bank  for  the  same  year  was 
S,080»7S2  roubles,  S9  kopeeks. 

There  is  only  another  banking  establishment  which   I 
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noticed  in  St.  Petemburgh,  that  requires  to  be  mentioned 
before  I  conclude  my  observations  on  the  commercial  insti* 
tutions  of  that  capital.  This  is  the  Lombard,  or  Moni  de 
Pietif  an  establishment  similar  to  that  which  was  attempted 
to  be  formed  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  which 
valuable  goods,  merchandise,  trinkets,  jewels,  &c.,  may  be 
deposited  by  all  classes  of  persons  for  corresponding  loans  of 
money,  to  any  amount  above  ten  roubles,  bearing  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent.  The  resources  of  this  powerful  engine 
liave  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress-mother ;  and 
it  is  with  them  that  she  is  enabled  to  support  the  Great 
Foundling  Hospitals  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  useful  institutions  connected  with  those 
hospitals.  The  Lombard  also  receives  deposits  of  money 
for  an  indefinite  time,  for  which  it  pays  a  yearly  interest  of 
five  per  cent.  The  fioating  or  disposable  capital  of  this 
branch  is  about  50,000,000  roubles.  The  building  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  least  showy  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the 
access,  and  entrance  to  it,  are  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  more  prevalent  practice  of  that  capital,  of  pladng 
all  public  institutions  in  large  edifices  having  a  striking 
exterior. 
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^B        Gardens,  and  its  magnificent  railing. 

^1       "  But  trhe  to  all  this  learning.**  said  a  lively  young 
^m   Russian  Officer   to   me  one  day,  whom  I  had  been   en- 
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tertaining  with  a  long  and  prosing  account  (as  I  fear  my 
readers,  too,  will  find  it)  of  what  I  had  seen  in  his  favourite 
city.  ^^  Trive  to  all  this  learning,  et  allons  voir  les  ItanSy 
as  one  of  your  adopted  countrymen,  who  came  over  to  see 
the  coronation,  said  to  a  lady  in  his  best  French  d  CAn- 
glaise^  :  and  so  say  I  too ;  for  I  fear  I  am  tiring  out  even 
the  most  patient  and  the  gravest  of  my  readers,  with  my 
endless  list  of  buildings  and  institutions. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  an  introduction 
to  Court  at  home,  that  it  facilitates  a  similar  ceremony 
abroad.  Some  imagine  that  it  is  ostentation  alone  which 
leads  a  traveller  entitled  either  hj  his  rank,  his  station, 
his  character  in  society,  or  by  courtesy,  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion, to  wish  for  a  presentation  at  Court.  This  may  be 
true  in  some  respects  in  this  country,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  exalted  persons,  the  majority  of  foreigners  who 
have  the  honour  of  paying  their  homage  to  the  Sovereign, 
in  common  with  his  Majesty's  subjects,  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  appearing  in  the  Royal  presence  in  less  than 
the  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing more  than  a  mute  acknowledgment  of  their  re- 
spect. But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  abroad.  The 
Sovereign  condescends  to  address  every  stranger  who  is 
presented,  frequently  discourses  with  him  on  interesting 
topics, — a  circumstance  the  more  flattering  to  the  indivi- 
dual thus  honoured,  as  the  conversation  is  generally  di- 
rected to  subjects  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Such  is 
the  practice  followed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  two  Em- 
presses at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  the  well-known 
affability  and  gracious  courtesy  with  which  they  receive 
strangers,  render  it  natural  for  a  traveller  to  wish  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  distinction.  The  ceremonials  of  an  in- 
troduction at  Court  in   St.  Petersburgh  are  very  different 
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rroni  those  which  nre  observed   on  a  first  presentation  at 
the  King^8  levee  in  England. 

The  first  necessary  step  on  such  an  occasion  is  an 
application  to  the  Ambassador,  or  Minister,  of  the  conn- 
try  to  which  the  stranger  belongs,  who  requests  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  inform  liini  of  the  day 
and  hour  when  the  Emperor  will  receive  the  stranger. 
Ambassadors,  particularly  the  English,  have  instructions 
not  to  present,  or  cause  to  be  presented,  any  other  per^ums 
than  such  as  have  already  had  that  honour  conferred  on 
them  at  home.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  answer  of 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  not  forwarded  until  a 
long  time  after  the  application,  and  then  the  notice  is  pro- 
bably very  short,  which  notice  is  communicated  by  the 
Ambas-sador  to  the  applicant  in  an  ofiicial  form*  The 
hour  appointed  is  generally  two  o'clock,  after  the  pa- 
rade, at  which  time,  the  person  to  be  presented,  dressed 
either  in  a  military  or  naval  uniform,  or  in  the  court-dress 
of  his  own  country,  repairs  to  the  Winter  Palace,  where 
he  is  receivetl  by  ^m  officer  belonging  to  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  who  conducts  him  into  a  waiting-room, 
in  the  Emperor's  private  suite  of  apartments.  The  last- 
mentioned  Grand  Officer  himself  next  makes  his  appear- 
ance, and  conducts  the  stranger  into  the  apartment  ad- 
joining the  sitting-rocmi  of  his  Majesty,  opposite  the  doors 
of  which  he  is  desired  to  place  himself.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  household,  and  one  or  two  more  Masters  of 
the  Ceremonies,  are  present  in  this  room  ;  and  when  more 
than  one  stranger  is  to  be  presented,  they  are  placed  in  an 
obUqne  line,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and 
facing  the  entrance  into  the  Emperor's  room.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes, two  pages  throw  open  the  folding  doors  of  the  apart- 
ment ;   and  his   Majesty,  dressed  ih  his  simple  uniform, 
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booted  and  spurred,  with  a  single 'star  on  his  breast,  adr 
vances,  smiling  and  bowing  most  courteously,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  highly  bred  gentleman  receives  his  guests ; 
and  having  heard  the  name  of  the  individual  first  to  be 
presented,  pronounced  aloud  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  proceeds  to  address  him,  and  to  ask  questions, 
concluding  generally  with  some  well-turned  and  flattering 
compliment.  When  his  Majesty  has  thus  addressed  all 
those  who  have  been  presented,  he  retires  in  the  same  man- 
ner, bidding  them  conjointly  farewell,  while  they  remain 
still  in  their  places  until  the  folding  doors  are  once  more 
closed,  when  they  are  conducted  to  the  apartments  of  the 
reigning  Empress,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  the  Empress- 
mother,  both  which  Princesses  are  accompanied,  on  such 
occasions,  by  one  or  two  ladies  of  honour,  and  as  many 
Grand  Officers  of  the  Court,  without  any  other  pomp,  and 
with  both  of  whom  precisely  the  same  ceremony,  in  every 
respect,  takes  place.  There  is  no  kneeling  to  either  the 
Emperor  or  the  Empresses,  and  the  kissing  of  hands  takes 
place  only  with  the  two  Empresses.  The  only  manifest- 
ation of  respect  required  on  the  appearance  of  the  Sove- 
reign, as  weU  as  at  his  departure,  is  a  profound  inclination 
of  the  head.  It  is  curious  that  a  more  humble  obeisance 
should  be  practised  in  the  presence  of  a  constitutional  King, 
than  before  an  absolute  Monarch.  On  all  these  occasions, 
it  is  not  the  etiquette  for  the  Ambassador  or  Minister  to 
be  present,  unless  required  by  his  Majesty,  or  except  when 
the  Ambassador  himself  has  requested  a  personal  audience 
at  the  same  time.  When,  however,  the  Emperor  signifies 
his  pleasure  to  receive  the  first  presentation  of  a  stranger 
at  the  Circle  du  Corps  Diplomatique^  the  individual  is 
presented  by  the  Ambassador  in  person,  and  the  ceremony 
takes  place  in  the  state  apartments,  with  more  pomp  than 
1  have  described,  but  with  much  less  of  that  gratification 
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whicli  cannot  but  be  felt  by  all  who  have  had  tbe  honour 
of  a  private  introduction  to  the  present  leading  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  Russia.  The  names  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  that  honour  are  inserted  on  the  following  day 
in  the  Court  Gazette  and  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburgh, 
from  authority. 

WTicn  his  Majesty  admitted  me  to  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  him,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
happy  manner  in  which  he  studied  to  put  those  who  were 
introduced  to  him  at  their  ease,  by  entering  at  once,  and 
with  great  fluency,  upon  the  subject  most  likely  to  be  in- 
teresting to  them.  To  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
been  presented  at  the  same  time,  and  who  was  knowai  to 
have  recently  travelleil  a  great  deal  in  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway,  his  Majesty  put  such  questions  respect* 
ing  that  journey,  and  the  many  natural  beauties  which  it 
must  have  oifercd  to  his  attention,  as  were  likely  to  g^ve 
him  an  opportunity  of  entering  freely  upon  the  subject. 
The  apt  remarks  made  by  the  Emperor  upon  several  parts 
of  the  traveller's  rapid  narrative  of  his  journey,  evinced  a 
facility  of  discoursing  on  the  various  topics  connected  with 
that  narrative,  and  a  degree  of  condescension^  which  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  striking  impression  on  our  minds.  In 
addressing  me  next,  his  Majesty  with  equal  ease  changed 
the  topic  of  con%^ersation,  made  inquiries  respecting  the 
state  of  science,  and  the  progi-ess  of  modern  discoveries 
in  England  ;  was  pleased  to  allude  to  the  investigation  on 
the  art  of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians,  in  terms  which 
showed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  my  experiments  on 
that  subject ;  asked  my  opinion  of  the  civil,  naval,  and  mi- 
litary hospitals  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  which  he  had  exa- 
mined  minutely,  and  to  which  he  hoped  I  should  lind 
those  in  his  capital  not  very  dissimilar.     He  expressed  his 
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great  satisfaction  at  the   services  rendered  to  Rusna  by 
several  English  physicians,  among  whom  his  Majesty  par- 
ticularly mentioned  Sir  James  Wylie,  Dr.  Leighton,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Crichton  ;  inquiring  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
very  particular  and  aflTectionate  manner,  about  the  latter, 
as  to  whether  he  was  settled  in  London,  and  in  practice, 
or  living  in  the  country.     He  said  that  nothing  was  mate 
pleasing  to  him  than  to  see  foreign  physicians  visiung  the 
public  establishments  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  he  hoped  that 
the  country  might  derive  benefit  from  their  observations, 
and  that  he  himself  recollected  visiting  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  with  the  nature  of  which  institution  he  had  been 
much  pleased,  but  that  there  were  improvements  which  at 
that  time  struck  him  as  being  called  for  in  some  of  the 
wards.*     Having  permitted  me  to  make  a  reply  to  this  as 
well  as  to  several  other  observations  which  fell  from  him 
in  the  course  of  the  interview,  his  Majesty  withdrew  with 
'*  J'espere  que  nous  aurons  le  plaisir  de  vous  voir  souvent 
pendant  votre  sejour  k  St.  Petersbourg,"  addressed  to  Mr. 
M.  T — ,  the  other  gentleman  presented;    and  *^Je  vous 
souhaite  un  bon  voyage,^'  to  myself,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
about  to  leave  the  capital.     Having  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative to  a  question  of  his  Majesty,  whether  I  intended 
going  to  Moscow ;  the  Emperor  observed,  '*  Vous  verrez 
une   ville  qui  merite  a  tout  egard  Fatten tion  d'un  voya- 
geur.      Vous   nous  voyez  ici  dans  des  habits  tout  neufs, 
que  nous   tachons  de   porter  Ic  mieux    possible;    mais  k 
Moscow    on  voit  le  Russe  tel  qu'il  est;   on  decouvre  ce 

*  His  Majesty's  observation  was  perfectly  just,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
as  1  have  been  informed  on  inquiry  since  my  return.  The  system  was 
a  bad  one  then  ;  and  a  well-known  surgeon,  now  retired,  was  too  much 
engaged  in  private  practice,  to  pay  more  than  an  hour's  attention 
each  week  to  the  condition  of  his  wards.  But  new  men  and  new  mea- 
sures have  redeemed  the  well-merited  reputation  of  that  excellent 
establishment. 
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quM  a  ete  ;  et  on  peut  juger  par  \k  ce  qu'il  pourra  de- 
venir  un  jour.  Certes,  Tancieniie  capitale  de  la  Russje  doit 
offrir  des  reflections  interessantes  k  une  personue  instruite 
et  sans  prejuges/ ' 

On  quitting  the  presence-chaTnbcr,  Count  Stani&laus 
Pot(x^ki>  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  preceded  by 
the  Fourriers  de  la  Cour^  accompanied  iis  to  the  apart- 
ments of  her  Majesty,  the  Empress-mother,  It  had  been 
announced  to  us  by  I^fr,  Disbruwe,  that  we  should  be  pre- 
sented to  both  the  Empresses  but,  on  leaving  the  Em- 
peror's apartments^  we  learnetl  with  regret  that  the  reign- 
ing Empress  had  that  morning  beeonie  indisp^ij^ed.  T!ie 
Empress  Maria  Fetxiorovna  entered  her  andicnce-cham* 
ber,  accompanied  by  Prince  Dolgorouky,  and  one  or  two 
**  Dames  d^honneur  ?i  Portrait,'*  and,  in  the  most  affable 
manner  imaginablej  addressed  first  Mr»  T— ,  and  then  my- 
self, each  upon  our  favourite  topics  of  personal  information* 
In  her  observations,  acuteness  of  remark,  and  that  concise 
and  aphoristical  style  of  speaking  which  is  so  striking  in 
persons  who  are  masters  of  the  French  hmguage,  her  Ma- 
jesty reminded  me  of  Madame  de  Stael,  with  whom  I  had 
been  well  acquainted  during  her  lifetime,  and  frequently 
visited  at  Paris,  She  seemed,  indeed,  to  possess  all  the 
erudition  of  that  celebrated  lady,  with  direeting  principles 
far  different  from  hers,  and  a  knowledge  fully  as  extensive 
as  had  been  noticed  by  Madame  de  Cam  pan  in  the  *'Com- 
tesse  du  Nord,"*^  thirty-five  years  before.  Her  Majesty  had 
been  informed,  tliat  I  had  visited  with  great  assiduity  all 
the  public  establijihments  in  St.  Petcrsburgh,  and  particu- 
larly her  own>  and  said  she  trusted  that  I  saw  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  them.  She  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
several  remarks  I  had  made;  and,  with  a  smile,  alluded  to 
the  curiosity  which,  in  my  character  of  physician,  I  had 
evioced  at  the  College  of  the  **  Denjoiselles  Nobles,"  to  see 
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one  of  their  dresses,  in  consequence  of  having  been  struck 
with  what  I  certainly  considered,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  effect 
of  excessive  lacing,  a  uniformly  very  small  waist  in  all  the 
pupils,  which  contrasted  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  ex* 
pansion  of  their  bust;  and  which,  had  it  been  produced  by 
busks  and  laces,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  condemning^  as  highly  injurious  to  the  present  and  fu« 
ture  health  of  the  young  ladies.  ^^  Je  suis  bien  aise  qu^on 
vous  ait  montr^  une  des  leur  robes,  oil  vous  devez  avoir 
remarqu6  qu^l  n'y  avait  que  des  tr^s  petites  baleines — et 
on  ne  permet  aucun  corset  dessous.^'  It  was  thus,  indeed, 
that  I  found  matters  on  inquiry,  and  I  could  not  help 
on  that  occasion,  feeling  some  degree  of  surprise  at  the 
general  appearance  and  figure  of  the  pupils,  which  was 
what  the  French  call  svelte  et  bien  cambree.  But  I  had 
afterwards  sufficient  opportunities  of  observing  that  such  is 
the  almost  natural  conformation  of  all  the  fair  sex  among 
the  upper  classes  of  society.  Her  Majesty,  like  the  Emperor, 
alluded,  but  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  my  ^'  travail 
sur  les  Momies  d'Egypte,^'  and  even  on  this  abstruse  sub- 
ject she  evinced  great  information  by  her  remarks  on  what 
I  had  publicly  advanced  respecting  the  conformation,  age, 
disease,  and  mode  of  preparing  the  mummy  I  had  ex- 
amined, as  well  as  on  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from 
those  facts.  "  Pour  moi,"  said  her  Majesty,  **  je  trouve 
dans  ce  sujet  quelque  chose  de  touchant,  par  la  considera- 
tion du  quel  on  se  croit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  transporte  k  I'epo- 
que  de  ce  peuple  singulier  et  c^l^bre,  de  mani^re,  non  seule- 
ment  h,  pouvoir  consulter  les  grands  monumens  qui  ont 
transmis  jusqu'^cL  nous  leur  gloire  et  leur  connoissances ; 
mais  k  6tudier  et  toucher  avec  reverence  les  mains  m^mes 
qui  les  ont  6rig^s."  She  then  withdrew  with  the  usual 
marks  of  courtesy,  which  were  acknowledged  on  our  part 
by  a  profound  bow  when  we  quitted  the  room.     In  a  few 
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minutes   after,  however,    the  Prince  Dolgorouky  having 
signified  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  that  it  waa 
her  Majesty's  pleasure  to  confer  with  me  in  private,  I  fol- 
lowed her  physician,  Dr.  Riihl,  into  her  Aowrfo/r,  ivhere 
she  was  standing  by  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  book  and  the 
ioipleinents  for  embroidery.     Iler  Majesty  having  apolo- 
gized for  detaining  me,  as  she  was  pleased  to  observe,  and 
for  requesting  to  see  me  in  her  own  apartments,  proceeded 
to  ask  more  particularly  what  impression  I  had  received  on 
visiting  her  establishments — w^hat  w^as  my  opinion  of  their 
respective  utility — and  if  I  thought  that  any  thing  more 
could  be    devised    for   the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 
This  address  was  delivered  in  that  tone  of  kindness  and 
affability  which,  while  it  gives  encouragement,  tends  also 
to  excite  increased  respect  for  the  exalted  personage  who 
can  use  such  condescending  language.     T  need   not  repeat 
to  my  readers  what  I  stated  on  the  subject  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's numerous  charitable  and  other   institutions.     My 
sentiments  on  that  point  have  been  sufficiently  expressed  in 
many  of  the  preceding  chapters-     I   observed  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, among  other  things,  th*it  I  thought  an  hospital  for 
the  specific   treatment  and  alleviation  of  the  diseases   of 
children,  w^as  a  monument  well  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  a  Princess,  who  had  almost  exhausted  every  other  chan- 
nel  of  philanthropy  in  favour  of  the  capital  and  the  na- 
tion.    Such  an  establisliment  appeared  as  necessary  in  St. 
Petersburgh  as  it  was  found  to  be  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
London  ;  since  there  e:xisted  no  provision,  or  very  scanty  if 
any,  for  that  important  object  in  St.  Petersburgh,  except 
ID  lx?half  of  the  foundlings.     Her  Majesty  seemed  struck 
with  the  truth  of  the  observation,  and  immediately  adopt- 
ing the  idea,  turned  to  her  physician,  and  said,  "  11  faut 
faire  cela,^  and  begged  me  to  develope  a  little  farther  the 
idea,  with  the  details  and  prospective  benefit  of  which,  her 
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Majesty  appeared  highly  delighted.  She  requested  that,  on 
my  return  to  London,  I  would  send  her  a  plan  for  such  an 
institution;  and  that  whenever  any  new  discovery  in  fa- 
vour of  humanity,  or  important  fact  bearing  on  the  several 
objects  of  her  attention,  came  to  light  in  England,  I  would 
not  fail  to  acquaint  her  with  it.  **  Car,^  added  she, 
^^  notre  sejour  sur  le  terre  est  si  court  qu'on  doit  regretter 
le  tems  perdu  sans  faire  du  bien."  Her  Majesty  next  dis* 
coursed  on  the  system  of  female  education  pursued  at  the 
two  colleges  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  Demoiselles  Nobles. 
It  was  impossible,  without  being  guilty  of  injustice,  not  to 
admit  that  the  system,  as  one  of  public  education,  was  one 
of  which  the  most  polished  nation  might  well  be  proud ; 
but  having,  throughout  my  professional  career,  had  in  view 
the  importance  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  education,  I  ven- 
tured to  remark,  that  a  constant  residence  of  nine  years,  with* 
out  a  total  change  of  air  and  scene,  or  in  the  relations  of  life 
and  mode  of  living,  were  it  only  for  once  during  that  period  ; 
or  without  passing  a  certain  time  at  home  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  constitution  of 
the  pupils,  impede  the  full  development  of  their  persons, 
and  not  improve  their  general  appearance.  Her  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  admit,  in  answer,  that  the  observation  was 
both  plausible  and  natural ;  but  that  experience  had  taught 
them  differently,  since  it  was  but  seldom  that  any  of  the 
inconveniences  I  had  enumerated,  had  been  observed  in 
either  of  those  institutions.  The  pupils  were  allowed 
a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  large  gardens  of  the  esta- 
blishment, as  well  as  within  doors,  and  were  sent  out  to 
the  country  in  carriages,  once  or  twice  during  the  summer 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
in  Russia  to  follow  the  plan  of  sending  the  young  ladies 
to  their  homes  at  stated  periods  of  the  year,  considering 
the  immense  distances  which  many  of  them  would  have 
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to  travel  in  so  vast  an  Empire,  and  the  means  of  convey- 
ance in  the  most  distant  Guvermiients  as  yet  so  imperfect* 
Besides,  the  very  limited  education  of  Hjme  of  tlie  parents^ 
and  tlie  dirticuhy  of  keeping  an  eye  over  the  moral  con- 
duct of  many  of  the  pupils,  while  spending  their  holidays 
at  the  distance  of  two  and  three  thousand  versts,  presented 
iiisurmouu table  obstacles  to  the  plan  of  vacations  tbllowed 
in  great  seminaries.  How  could  wv  answer  for  the  cha- 
racter of  a  young  lady,  observed  the  Eujpress,  placed  be- 
yond our  notice  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  every  year, 
even  though  she  were  Uving  with  relations  during  that 
time  ? — relations  probably  either  too  indulgent  or  indif- 
ferent, and  among  whom  our  pupil  might  come  in  contact 
with  strangers,  boorish  servants,  or  inconsiderate  fe- 
male acquaintance,  and  bring  back  notions  whicli  might 
contamiuate  the  whole  flock,  or  which  might  give  rise  to 
unpleasant  observations.  *'  Non,  M*msieur  le  Doeteur, 
nos  jeunes  demoiselles  doivent  t'tre  comme  le  femme  de 
Cesar,  On  ne  doit  ni  les  soupc^onner — ni  parler  d'elles," 
This  apt  classical  allusion  sliowed  the  sources  of  read- 
ing of  her  Majesty.  The  next  topic  was  the  Enfans 
Trouv^*8,  and  the  merit  of  that  system »  Her  Majesty 
agreed  that  it  w^as,  at  most,  a  system  of  (luestionable  utility, 
that  it  failed  to  prcnluce  many  of  the  moral  rcsidts  ex- 
pected from  it,  and  that  it  was  probably  an  encourage- 
ment to  vice,  "  Mais,"  added  she,  **  c'est  un  etabliase- 
menl  que  m'a  legue  fun  mon  mari,  (visibly  affected)  ;  il  Ta 
commis  u  mes  soins,  et  je  me  charge  de  faire  scrupnleuse- 
naent  le  plus  de  bien  possible  pour  ces  malheiireux  qui 
sont  deja  assez  mise rabies  de  n  apjmrtenir  a  aucune  caste 
daxis  la  societe/'  She  hoped,  however,  that  whatever  de- 
grees of  vice  it  might  have  encouraged,  it  would  be  found 
fully  compensated  by  the  number  of  lives  which  the  system 
was  calculated  to  save  and  protect.     In  reply  I  admitted 
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that  if  any  consideration  was  calculated  to  serve  as  a  de- 
fence to  a  system  which  moral  writers  concurred  in  regard- 
ing as  pernicious,  it  was  doubtless  the  manner  in  which 
that  system  was  made  to  work  under  her  Majesty's,  direc- 
tions ;  and  in  making  this  reply,  I  spoke  the  genuine  sen- 
timents of  my  conviction  on  that  subject.  The  Empress 
asked  whether  the  ^'  Foundling"  in  London  was  like  the 
"Enfans  Trouves'"  at  St.  Petersburgh;  and  upon  my 
replying  in  the  negative,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  know  if 
no  endeavours  had  ever  been  made  to  introduce  the  Con- 
tinental system  of  foundling  hospitals  into  England.  ^'  An 
attempt,"  I  answered,  "  was  indeed  made  in  the  year  1767, 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  40,000/.  towards  establishing  and  sup- 
porting a  foundling  hospital,  on  the  plan  of  that  adopted  in 
several  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  also  in  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  by  introducing  a  bill  to  that  effect  into  Parlia- 
ment, of  which  bill  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the 
reporter.  But,  independently  of  the  glaring  deformity  of 
a  system  which  professed  to  take  care  of  the  fruits  of  illicit 
passion,  no  matter  how  numerous ;  the  mode  in  which  the 
framers  of  that  bill  proposed  to  support  such  an  establish- 
ment was  too  unjust,  and  appeared  too  much  in  the  shape 
of  an  encouragement  to  vice,  not  to  be  instantly  rejected. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  such,  that  not  only  the 
whole  nation  was  to  have  been  taxed  for  the  support  of 
one  particular  foundling  hospital  in  London,  but  also 
every  married  man  was  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  illegitimate  and  deserted  children, 
by  a  tax  to  be  paid  first  on  his  marriage,  next  on  the 
birth  of  every  child,  and  lastly  at  the  death  of  each  of  his 
children ;  thus  affording  a  double  excuse  for  vice,  namely 
the  conviction  that  its  illicit  fruits  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  nation,  and  the  equal  certainty  that  in  following 
the  legitimate  career  of  matrimony  they  would  have  to 
pay  to  the  state  onerous  taxes.     By  the  establishment,  and. 
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I  understand,  most  admirable  management  of  a  separate 
capital,  now  aiiiountiDg  to  several  millions  of  roubles^  your 
Majesty  has  obviated  many  of  the  fatal  objections  to  such 
a  system.'"  **  Et  que  pensez-voiis,'"  next  inquired  the 
Empress,  **  de  nutre  systeme  d*educatioii  aux  dtMix  maisons 
d'accoychenieiU  pour  former  des  sages  femmes  qui  sout 
tireeselles-mt^mesde  rEtabrisscment  des  EnfansTrouves?** 
"  I  am  aware,''  she  added,  **  that  some  persons  have  objected 
that  the  early  initiation  of  those  young  females  into  matters 
of  this  kindj  tends  much  to  deprave  tlxcir  minds;  but  this 
objection  I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate,  by  taking  care 
that  they  shall  not  leave  the  house,  until  by  n  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  mental 
edy cation  and  strict  examinations,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
fortified  against  temptation."  On  this  subject  I  begged 
to  assure  her  I^Iajesty,  that  my  experience  of  many  years 
spent  at  the  head  of  two  lying-in  institutions,  where  from 
thirty  to  forty  sage  femmes  attended,  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  constant  witnessing  of  the  sufferings  attendant  on 
childbed,  w^as  sufficient  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  that 
might  be  apprehended  from  familiarizing  their  minds  with 
the  contemplation  of  such  scenes. 

Her  Majesty,  having  learned  that  I  proposed  to  visit 
Moscow,  was  so  condescending  as  to  say  that  she  would 
give  orders  to  have  letters  written  in  my  behalf  to  Prince 
Gallitzine,  the  Governor-general,  and  other  high  characters, 
resident  in  that  city,  in  order  that  I  might  enjoy  every  pos- 
sible facility*;  and»  "en  attendant  je  vous  conseille,  Mon- 


•  Eventually  1  was  coni|>«lled  to  reliDquish  my  intention,  and  to 
return,  with  great  regret,  the  four  letters  of  recommendation  with 
which  tier  Majesty  htmoiired  me^  in  consequence  of  having  received 
intelligence  from  England  llnit  the  Lord  High  Admiral  had  declined 
to  grant  me  an  extension  of  my  leave  of  absence,  which  was  about  to 
esfpirc.  I  saw  myself,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  tracing  my 
steps  homeward,  without  any  farther  digression. 
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sieur  le  Docteur,  d'^achever  les  visites  que  vous  avez  faites  k 
nos  etablissemens  par  une  course  a  Gatchina,  od  se  donne 
la  premiere  Education  aux  enfans  trouv^s."  To  which  I 
assented.  "  Notre  bon  Ruhl  viendra  vous  chercher  dans  un 
Equipage  de  la  cour,  and  comme  la  distance  est  trop  grande 
pour  retourner  en  ville  le  m^me  jour  k  Theure  du  diner,  je 
donnerais  les  ordres  necessaires  pour  qu'on  ait  soin  de  vous."^ 
Her  Majesty  then  accepted  the  copy  of  my  memoirs  on 
the  Art  of  Embalming,  which  I  had  previously  obtained 
permission  to  present  to  her,  and  allowed  me  to  take  my 
respectful  leave,  saying  that  she  herself  must  proceed  to 
her  dinner,  which  she  had  delayed  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
yond her  usual  time,  that  having  been  the  length  of  our 
interview. 

The  Empress-mother  is  not  only  a  most  extraordinary 
princess  for  the  qualities  of  her  heart  and  mind,  but  in 
person  also.  Her  figure,  as  Madame  de  Campan  has  ob- 
served, is  graceful  and  majestic,  without  affectation.  Her 
maniirey  gait,  and  deportment,  are  of  the  most  refined  de- 
scription. There  is  so  much  suavity  of  expression  in  her 
countenance,  that  no  one  need  feel  embarrassed  in  h^  pre- 
sence. Her  taille  is  precisely  what  Madame  de  Campan 
described  it  to  have  been  forty-five  years  ago,  stately  and 
elancee.  Her  form  and  complexion  are  those  of  a  person 
several  years  younger,  and  she  seems  to  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  state  of  health.  She  was  attired  in  a  lilac  satin 
robe,  arranged  in  the  most  modest  style,  with  a  head-dress 
ornamented  with  Marabou  feathers,  disposed  with  the  great- 
est simplicity. 

Although  neither  my  occupations  nor  my  inclinations 
were  likely  to  permit  me  to  enter  much  into  mixed  society 
in  St.  Petersburgh ;  yet  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
was  placed,  and  the  desire  to  know  what  was  the  ton  of 
good  society  in  St  Petersburgh,  led  me  to  accept  a  few 
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invitations  to  dinners  and  evening-parties;  and  to  conform 
myself  to  tlie  cereniouious  usages  of  the  country,  so  as  lo 
acquire  some  smattering  of  knowledge  on  such  weighty 
matters.  Indeed  I  had  no  occasion  to  go  from  home  in 
search  of  what  is  considered  high  life  j  for,  from  the  w^ell- 
known  |K>pularity  and  affable  manners  of  our  noble  host 
and  hostess,  their  house,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  until  the 
hour  of  ten  or  eleven,  but  not  later,  was  the  rendezvous  of 
most  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  hmit'toit^  distinguish- 
ed  either  for  birth,  talent?!,  pleasing  conversation,  or  high 
rep  u  tilt  ion.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tinies^  when  the 
Count  and  Countess  ivere  from  home,  their  hospitable  and 
splendid  board  was  on  every  other  occasion  frequented  by 
sixteen  or  twenty  persons  of  that  class ;  besides  some  who 
were  either  remarkable  for  science,  or  by  individuals  of  great 
literary  reputatiuu.  It  was  here  that  I  saw  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  \  Count  Kotchoubey, 
the  President  of  the  Imperial  Council ;  Aid-de-canip,  Ge- 
neral Benckendorff,  commanding  the  Gendarmerie  ;  Prince 
Volkonsky,Coniptroller-General  of  the  Ini|>erial  Household ; 
Generals  B  dab  in  and  Prince  Menstehicoff,  who  signalized 
themselves  in  the  late  war ;  Count  Pouschkine,  cup-bearer 
to  the  Emperor,  and  several  other  distingui^jhed  |>ersons. 
Count  Woronzow,  how^ever,  is^one  of  those  noblemen,  who, 
knowing  how  to  appreciate  real  merit,  whether  accompanied 
by  titular  distinction  or  not,  is  glad  of  every  opportunity  of 
evincing  his  regard  for  it*  He  therefore  frequently  invited 
to  his  table  members  of  other  ranks  of  society,  for  whom 
he  entertained  esteem,  particularly  many  individuals  among 
the  English  merchants  and  manufiicturers-  This  convivial 
and  pleasing  intercourse — these  ftles  of  the  mind  as  w^ell 
as  of  the  body,  were,  however,  damped  by  the  sad  intelli- 
gence of  the  demise  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Count,  and  to  whom  lie  and  the  Countess  were 
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aiFectionately  attached.  That  incomparably  moral  and 
excellent-hearted  nobleman  had  sunk  under  a  lingering 
disorder,  when  hopes  were  dawning  of  his  recovery ;  and 
although,  at  the  time  of  our  leaving  England,  his  foreign 
relatives  entertained  very  little  expectation  of  again  seeing 
him  on  their  return,  the  shock  caused  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  threw  our  whole  family  into  a  state  of 
affliction. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  young  noblemen  and  others  who 
accompanied  the  two  or  three  last  Embassies-extraordinary 
to  St.  Fetersburghy  whether  they  were  not  highly  pleased 
as  well  as  surprised,  at  the  state  of  society  they  found  m 
that  city ;  whether  they  did  not,  in  fact,  think  that  in 
many  respects,  the  intercourse  of  the  noble,  the  gay,  and 
the  rich  in  St.  Petersburgh,  is  distinguished  by  a  j>  ne  sfait 
jiuot,  which  is,  perhaps,  wanting  in  capitals  that  boast  of  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization.  With  respect  to  the  fli|r 
sex,  I  would  rather  quote  the  opinion  of  a  French 
writer,  to  whose  work  I  have  already  alluded, 'and  who^ 
although  very  far  from  being  always  correct  or  just  in 
his  remarks  and  descriptions,  must,  in  his  character  of 
Frenchmen,  be  a  better  authority  on  the  subject  than  my- 
self,  and  certainly  one  less  liable  to  be  partial.  I  can  only 
preface  his  account  of  the  Russian  ladies  of  fashionable 
society,  by  the  tender  of  my  own  testimony  in  confirmation 
of  its  truth. 

**  Certains  voyageurs,^  says  Monsieur  Ancelot,  "  et  no- 
tamment  Tauteur  des  Memoires  Secrettes,  ont  denonc^  d 
TEurope  Tignorance  des  femmes  Russes ;  je  ne  sais  s'ils 
^taient  ^quitables  k  F^poque  oil  ils  portaient  ce  jugement, 
mais  je  ne  puis  le  ratifier.  Profitant  des  privileges  at- 
taches k  ma  qualite  d'etranger,  j'ai  plus  d'une  fois  franchie 
la  ligne  de  demarcation  6tablie  entre  les  deux  sexes ;  j^ai 
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caus^  avec  ses  femmes  qu'on  accuse  d 'ignorance,  et  chez  la 
plus  parte  d^otre  elles,  j'ai  trouvee  une  instruction  varice 
jointe  a  une  extreme  finesse  d 'esprit,  une  connoissance 
souvent  approfondie  des  differentes  litteratures  de  TEurope, 
et  une  grace  d'elocution  que  pourraient  envier  beaucoup 
de  Fran^aises.  CVst  surtout  chez  les  jeunea  jicrsonnes  que 
ces  quail tes  se  font  plus  particulierement  remarquer  :  cela 
prouverait  que  depuis  le  dernier  siecle,  T^ducation  des 
femincs  en  Russie  a  pris  une  direction  nouvelle,  et  que  ce 
qui  a  pu  ctre  vrai  il-y-a  trente  ans,  a  cesse  de  Tetre  au- 
jourd'hui.  II  est  assez  coinnrun  de  rencontrer  k  Peters- 
bourg  des  demoiselks  parlant  avcc  une  egale  facilite  le 
Fran^ais,  rAlIcmand,  1' Anglais,  et  le  Rugse.  J'en  pour- 
rais  citer  qui  ecrivent  dans  ces  quatrcs  langues,  et  dont  le 
style  est  retnarqoable  par  une  rare  correction  jointe  a  une 
grande  elegance/' 

Foreigners  are  not  agreed  on  the  subject  of  female 
beauty  at  St.  Petersburgh.  In  general,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  ladies  are  not  so  Htrikingly  handsome  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  to  this  assertion  there  are  a  great  many  excep- 
tions.    Speaking  at  random  on  a  subject  of  such  delicacy, 

I  may  safely  quote  the  Countess  W herself,  as  most 

of  the  distinguished  people  of  this  country  have  had  a  fu!l 
opportunity  of  knowing  her,  during  her  stay  in  England  ; 
the  Countess  Z ,  without  question,  one  of  the  handsom- 
est women  in  Europe;  the  Princess  Sophie  G ,  young 

and  beautiful ;  with  several  others,  whose  names  have  escaped 
my  memory,  as  among  the  exceptions.  In  alluding  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  ladies  at  St,  Petersburgh, 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  question,  whether  Rus- 
sian women  are  in  general  handsome  or  the  reverse ;  my 
observations  relate  simply  to  the  females  that  I  met 
with  in  the  best  society  of   that    capital,  whether  really 
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Russian,  or  more  likely,  Polish,  Livonian,  EsthoniaD,  or 
German^  but  still  forming  part  of  the  population  dT  that 
city. 

A  very  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  several  charac- 
ters of  female  beauty  occurs  whenever  they  are  assembled 
together  at  a  soiree,  or  reunion^  at  the  houses  of  people  of 
rank.  These  soirees  take  place  frequently  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  without  any  written  invitation  or  cards,  but  simply 
by  reciprocal  verbal  communications  among  the  friends 
and  acknowledged  visitors  of  the  party  at  whose  house  they 
are  to  be  held.  These  reunions  differ  from  both  the  con- 
versazione,  and  the  fetes  priies.  I  shall  give  a  sketch 
of  one  of  the  former  only,  which  may  be  assumed  as  pretty 
nearly  the  model  of  all  of  them.  Madame  de  S ,  mo- 
ther-in-law  to  an   old  acquaintance   of  mine.  Count   de 

B ,  who  had  resided  as  Russian  Commissioner  at 

St.  Helena,  during  Bonaparte's  confinement  in  that  Island, 
introduced  me  to  General  and  Madame  B — .  P — ;  the 
former  of  whom  had  once  been  Minister  from  Russia  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  had  been  twice  in  England,  of  the  man- 
ner and  language  of  which  country  he  was  so  passionately 
fond,  as  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of  Anglomane.  The 
people  began  to  assemble  at  ten  o'clock,  and  in  about  an 
hour's  time  the  principal  rooms  were  crowded,  but  not  to  suf- 
focation. On  the  arrival  of  our  carriage,  the  private  street- 
door  was  opened  by  two  Swiss  in  their  gala-liveries,  and 
several  more  gigantic  footmen  in  blue  liveries,  with  broad 
silver  lace  scattered  all  over  them,  lined  the  hall  and  stairs 
up  to  the  landing  of  the  principal  floor,  where  six  valets- 
de-pied^  in  the  plain  dress  of  smart  English  grooms  of  the 
chamber,  and  powdered,  introduced  the  party  as  they  ar- 
rived, announcing  them  not  with  the  stentorian  xoine  which 
resounds  through  the  halls  of  Grosvenor-square,  and  causes 
the  proud  hearts  of  some  of  the  visitors  to  dilate,  while 
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it  makes  the  minor  importance  of  others  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance; but  privately  to  the  hospitable  hosts  of  the 
mansion.  The  suite  of  apartments  into  which  we  were 
ushered,  though  not  large  were  striking  from  the  rich- 
ness of  their  decorations.  Paintings  hung  in  every  room, 
some  of  them  of  great  value.  The  tables  were  groaning 
under  their  rich  ornaments,  and  that  common  appendage 
to  all  the  fine  houses  in  St.  Petcrsburgh,  mirrors  of  exces- 
sive dimensions,  reflected  a  liundred  tiuics,  by  their  rela- 
tive position,  the  company  and  the  decorations,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  blaze  of  Uglit  from  innumerable  wax 
tapers  in  every  part.  The  last  room  of  the  suite  was,  as 
usual,  the  state  bed-chamber.  A  rich  screen  was  placed 
before  the  bed.  The  Roots  were  parqueth,  and  without 
carpet.     We  were  severally  presented  to  the  daughter  of 

our  host,  the  Princess  Sopliia  G ^justly  considered  a 

very  handsome  lady.  I  conversed  a  great  deal  with  the 
General,  who  speaks  English  fluently,  and  who  a  fur  ei  a 
rnesure  as  the  company  came  in,  was  kind  enough  to  ac- 
quaint me  in  my  quality  of  a  total  stranger,  with  their  name, 
rank  and  connection.  Most  of  the  fashionable  world,  as  I 
afterw^ards  understood  from  competent  judges,  and  ail  the 
corps  diplumaiiquey  amongst  whom  I  recognised  M.  Dis- 
browe,  who  with  his  amiable  lady  enjoyed  a  well  deserved 
popularity  at  St.  Petersburgh,  were  present  on  this  occasion. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  single  out  those  among  the  fair 
sex  who  seemed  to  attract  most  attention  ;  but  it  is  also 
just  to  remark,  that  this  brilliant  assembly  offered  more 
than  one  specimen  of  Russian  female  beauty.  No  one  who 
has  seen  the  two  daughters  of  Prince  D ;  or  the  Prin- 
cess Pauline  G ^,  whose  expression  of  face  is  very  re- 
markable; or  Mademoiselle  K — — -^  Demoiselle  d*koHneiir 
to  the  Empress,  who  retains,  though  born  in  Russia,  a 
good  deal  of  the  marked,  arch,  and  impressive  physiognomy 
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of  the  Italian  family  from  which  she  is  descended,  can 
agree  with  the  author  of  the  Tableau  de  St.  Petersbaurgy 
in  thinking  the  ladies  of  that  capital  destitute  of  personal 
attractions.  It  was,  however,  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
next  to  the  daughter  of  our  host,  the  last  mentioned  young 
lady  was  the  prettiest  woman  present ;  yet  some  who  are 
more  accustomed  than  I  have  any  pretensions  to  be^  to 
survey  the  splendid  assemblies  of  fashion,  were  of  o|nnion 
that  the  Countess  Sh  ,  a  tall  and  well-made  person,  with 
a  very  pleasing  countenance   and   beautiful  complexion; 

and  also  one  of  the  Mademoiselles  Pear ,  might  have 

disputed  the  palm  of  pre-eminenc«  with  the  young  lady  of 
honour. 

We  had  some  Italian  vocal  music  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  soiree  changed  into  a  regular  ball,  by  which 
time  it  was  pretty  nearly  impossible  to  move  through  any 
of  the  rooms,  even  those  in  which  the  most  grave  of  the 
company  were  assembled  around  card  tables.  Now 
I  presume  that  a  ball  in  St.  Petersburgh  must  be 
something  like  a  ball  any  where  else,  except  that  some 
other  national  dance,  beside^  those  eternal  dvant  detix^  et 
dos  a  dos,  is  likely  to  be  performed  by  the  young  people ; 

and   so  it  was  in  reality  at  the  ball  of  General  P , 

which  I  found,  on  inquiry,  to  resemble  in  ioto  the  balls 
given  by  any  other  family  of  rank  in  the  capital,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  My  ex- 
perience on  this  head  is  very  limited.  I  think  I  attended 
another  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  in  a  mansion  three 
times  the  size ;  but  the  performances  were  the  same ;  the 
spirit,  the  dances,  the  good  understanding  between  part- 
ners, one  and  the  same  thing.  The  first  dance  which  I  saw, 
I  believe  they  told  me,  was  called  la  Promenade,  and  a  very 
convenient  mode  of  opening  a  ball  it  is.  It  seems  that  any 
gentleman  may  propose  to  a  lady  to  take  a  tour  with  him ; 
and  I  found  that  the  Chaperons  themselves,  however  grave 
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and  matronly,  were  included  in  this  prelude.  The  pro 
mtiiade  takes  place  first  through  all  the  suite  of  rooms  in 
a  sort  of  sauntering  procession.^  and  next  round  the  ball- 
room  ;  after  which,  the  ladies  take  their  seat,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it*  Waltzes  began  soon  after,  and  here  the  affair  was 
far  otherwise  animated.  Ladies  arc  invited  without  any 
previous  introduction,  and  go  round  generally  but  once  with 
the  same  cavalier^  and  have  no  sooner  taken  their  seats,  than 
another  suitor  presents  himself  for  the  same  honour*  This 
whirhng  of  persons  and  brains  round  a  large  room  must  make 
the  young  ladies  tolerably  giddt^^  and  lasts  rather  too  long. 
French  cuittnt-dances  were  next  introduced  in  divided  sets, 
and  niueli  in  the  same  way?  I  presume,  as  they  are  ar- 
ranged and  danced  in  King-street ;  and  here  the  ladies 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  savoir-jaire  in  the 
most  wmchahinte  manner  imaginable.  But  from  my  heart, 
I  pitietl  the  gentlemen  :  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
lack-a-daisicaL  True,  it  is  the  fashion  for  the  cavalier  not 
to  lift  himself  a  hair*s-breadth  from  the  ground  as  he 
struts  through  the  mazes  of  the  chahte  Anginise^  and  the 
chiis^eZy  croistz  ;  but  surely  nothing  can  appear  more  pitia- 
ble than  a  well-bred  gentleman  striving  to  get  through 
an  "e«  avant  jfew^,"  amid  a  square  of  tittering  young 
damsels,  and  tight-laced  exquisites*  Such  things,  I  pre- 
sume, take  place  in  St.  Petersburgh  because  they  are 
known  to  exist  in  every  other  capital  in  Europe ;  and  I 
believe  that  fashionable  people  never  require  a  stronger 
reason  for  their  ''  sayings  and  doings.^ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Muzzurka^  a  dance 
which  followed  next,  and  which  acknowledges  a  Polish 
origin.  It  is  both  pretty  and  tiresome:  niarching,  waltz- 
ing, and  striking  of  the  feet  against  the  pavement,  are  its 
three  leading  features,  and  the  wildness  of  the  musical  ac- 
companiment is  very  singular. 
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Refreshments  were  most  plentifully  supplied.  Indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  have  showered  in  at  every  minute. 
Ices  of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  bon-bons^  confitures,  and 
exotic  fruits,  were  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  eveiy 
one  of  the  rooms,  brought  in  by  the  six  or  eight  grooms 
of  the  chamber,  before  mentioned,  who  tried  to  penetrate 
through  the  multitude  of  decorated  visitors  with  as  little 
fracas  as  possible. 

How  the  thing  ended  I  know  not ;  for  I  took  advantage 

of  Count  De  B and  his  bride's  oflfer  to  take  me 

home  at  half-past  one  o'^clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
bustle  was  at  its  maximum,  and  was  glad  to  find  myself 
once  more  installed  in  my  quiet  chamber.  I  had  not,  for 
fifteen  years  before,  made  my  appearance  in  a  crowded 
ball-room. 

I  believe  that  in  describing  the  house  of  the  nobleman 
with  whom  I  was  staying  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  in- 
terior of  that  in  which  the  ball  took  place,  I  have  given  an 
idea  of  what  the  mansions  of  the  great  are  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. They  differ  little  from  the  great  hotels  of  the 
nobility,  entre  cour  et  jardifiy  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  at  Paris,  except  that  many  of  the 
former  are  much  larger,  and  contain  innumerable  suites  of 
apartments  of  every  description.  The  entrance  to  all  the 
mansions  is  by  a  private  door  placed  alongside  of  the 
great  or  carriage-gate,  which  latter  is  always  kept  wide 
open  till  late  at  night,  and  leads  to  a  spacious  yard,  in 
which  enormous  quantities  of  fire-wood  are  piled  on  one 
side,  and  around  which  are  the  four  sides  of  the  building. 
Under  the  great  carriage  gateway  there  is  generally  ano- 
ther doubly-glazed  folding-door  for  receiving  people  on 
grand  occasions,  leading  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase ;  but  the  smaller  or  private  door  in  the  street  is 
that  which  is  always  used.     This  is  also  glazed,  so  that 
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the  porter,  whose  insignia  of  olfice  are  an  ample  square 
livery  coat,  with  a  laced  cocked  hat,  and  a  wide  belt,  like* 
wise  laced,  thrown  over  one  of  the  slioulders,  can  see 
the  visitors  approaching,  and  suffers  them  neither  to  be 
detained  outside,  nor  to  have  the  trouble  of  knocking. 

The  master  of  the  house  occupies  chiefly  the  ground 
floor,  with  his  study,  receiving  room,  waiting  room,  and 
private  cabinet.  It  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
street-door,  ami  is  raised  on  a  basement,  under  which  there 
arc  generally,  mezzanines,  or  small  shops*  The  stairs  are 
mostly  of  the  same  coarsely  grained  granite,  which  I  ob- 
served in  the  street,  and  which  is  not  polislied*  They  are  not 
so  frequently  scoured  as  the  English  stairs;  and  the  addition 
of  a  narrow  carpet  in  the  centre  is  peculiar  only  lo  a  few 
houses.  There  are  seldom  those  elegant  and  Itglit  iron  or 
bronzed  balustrades,  or  highly  polislied  nndiogany  banister 
tops,  which  serve,  among  umuy  other  accessories,  to  set  off 
an  English  staircase;  nor  are  the  stairs  so  brilliantly  illu- 
minated at  night.  The  stidrcase  is  square,  with  high  walls, 
lighted  by  three  or  four  windows,  and  decorated  with 
statues,  busts,  and  often  with  pictures. 

At  the  top  of  ihc  great  staircase  h  an  ante-room, 
in  which  there  are  always  a  great  many  servants  ;  for 
these  invariably  follow  their  master  or  mistress  up  stairs 
to  receive  cloaks,  wrappings,  furs,  shoes,  galoshes,  flannel 
boots,  and  douilliettes,  which  are  cast  off  in  this  ante-room, 
and  never  before.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  servants 
in  the  great  Kussian  funiihes,  I  may  just  observe,  that  al- 
though the  practice  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  measure  utodi- 
fied  since  1812,  still  the  nunVber  of  tlieni  is  really  astonish- 
ing ;  the  more  so,  as  there  is  in  fact  no  occupation  for 
the  tenth  part  of  them,  particularly  in  families  that  are 
evidently  in  straitened  circumstances.  ''  I  have  seen 
repeatedly,*"    said  a   Ktissian   officer  to  me,    occupying  a 
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distinguished  situation  at  St.  Petersburgh»  ^^  in  the  house 
of  noblemen  or  persons  high  in  office,  six,  eight,  and  ten 
servants,  in  different  costumes,  waiting  in  an  ante-room, 
doing  positively  nothing,  and  these  formed  but  a  small  part 
of  the  .establishment.  For  in  a  great  house,  not  only  there 
are,  as  I  dare  say  there  are  in  the  houses  of  the  great  in 
England,  an  intendant^  a  maitre  (Thotelf  several  grooms  of 
the  chamber,  the  lady's  footmen  and  footboys,  and  the 
gentleman's  valet  and  footmen,  but  also  the  sommellierj 
the  chasseur^  the  Schweiss^  the  courreursj  the  froieurs,  and 
port  ears  of  wood  and  water,  those  who  light  the  stoves, 
the  dvornick^  and  again  the  cook,  the  marmitojis^  with  a 
long  list  of  etceteras^  besides  a  whole  string  of  ladies' 
waiting-women,  and  a  host  of  peasants  about  the  yard, 
stable,  coach-house,  and  outer  offices,  coachmen  and  under 
coachmen,  postilions  and  outriders.  But  what  is  worse 
than  this  is,  that  all  and  each  of  these  people,  when  once 
established  in  a  house,  multiply  in  an  astonishing  ratio ; 
first,  because  wives  are  brought  in  ;  next,  because  children 
are  bom ;  thirdly,  because  relations  are  admitted;  and  lastly, 
because  friends  will  be  treated,  and  made  to  partake  of  the 
general  cocagnaJ^  "When  I  married,"  continued  my  friend, 
**  I  was  determined  that  none  but  really  necessary  people 
should  remain  in  my  household,  and  I  cut  down  my  list  to 
forty  of  them  ;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  three  or  four 
years  afterwards,  I  discovered  that  they  had  nearly  doubled. 
In  every  other  country  but  in  Russia,  a  nobleman  would  be 
satisfied  with  three,  four,  or  five  servants  to  wait  at  table ; 
here,  on  the  contrary,  one  is  stationed  behind  each  chair. 
Until  very  lately  (and  indeed  in  many  of  the  principal  pro- 
vinces, and  at  the  country-houses  of  the  great,  the  practice 
still  prevails),  there  was  a  servant  in  every  room  to  receive 
orders,  and  one  or  two  little  boys,  stationed  at  each  door  of 
the  numerous   rooms  ensuite ;   and  these  performed  the 
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office  tlmt  bells  now  perform  ;  but  since  the  iotroductian  of 
the  latter  convenience,  the  attendance  of  these  young  mes- 
sengers has  been  dispensed  with.  The  Countess  Orloff 
has  so  Djany  servants  and  other  persons  in  her  suite  at 
Moscow,  that  she  is  obliged  to  have  an  hospital  purposely 
for  thein  when  they  are  ill.  I  believe  they  are  seldom 
les3  than  800  in  number.  But  with  all  tbe&e  regiiuents  of 
domestics,  there  is  not  a  housemaid  anywhere,  either  to 
make  your  bed  or  to  dust  your  room,  both  operations 
being  |>erforuied  by  men,  tlian  which  noticing  can  be  more 
odious  iti  my  siglit/'  To  the  truth  of  the  latter  observation 
and  conL*hi?*ioiu  I  can  bt^ar  wiiuctis.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  useless  to  complain;  but  during  the 
time  of  my  remaining  in  St.  Petersburgli,  I  never  once 
cast  my  eye  on  that  useful  servant  mentioned  last  by  my 
Russian  accjuaintance. 

I  believe  we  were  left  in  the  ante-room  with  the  domes- 
tics when  I  began  this  long  digression.  From  the  ante- 
room one  enters  the  several  principid  drawing-rooms  en 
iuile^  which  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  magniHeence  seldom 
met  with  in  London^  but,  like  those  of  Paris,  mostly  desti- 
tute of  furniture  in  the  centre,  though  well  lined  with  it  all 
round «  The  floor  is,  as  in  Paris,  a  pfinpiet  of  two  or  more 
differently  coloured  woods,  which  is  highly  polished,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Fai*isian  houses. 
After  the  drawing-rooms,  come  what  are  called  the  ladies' 
Apartments,  also  en  snile^  and  of  various  sizes.  I  have  seen 
some,  where  there  were  as  many  as  ten  and  fifteen  rooms, 
including  three  and  sometimes  four  very  large  withdraw* 
ing  or  state  rooms.  The  more  conunon  number  is  about 
five  or  six.  Acajou  and  Careha  poplars  are  the  woods  most 
employed  in  furniture,  with  French  (joliBh;  but  other 
valuable  woods  are  also  used  occasionally*  The  curtains 
arc   always  of  rich  silk,  and  with  single  draperies;    the 
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walls  are  painted  a  Jrescoy  or  hung  with  silks,  or  covered 
with  valuable  pictures.  The  plafonds^  which  are  always 
very  high,  have  a  rich  cornice,  either  of  white  stucco,  or 
with  bold  carvings,  or  the  latter  are  richly  gilt ;  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  ceiling  is  painted  in  medallions,  arabesques, 
mythological  groups,  &c.  in  distemper  colours,  presenting 
a  most  agreeable  sight.  Few  rooms  have  any  very  magni- 
ficent chandeliers ;  but  some  tolerably  handsome,  and  gilt, 
by  Russian  artists,  who  are  very  skilful  in  this  operation, 
are  common  in  every  great  house  and  every  room.  Mirrors 
are  to  be  found  in  profusion,  and  of  large  dimensions.  The 
beads  and  bevellings  of  door  panels,  window-shutters,  &c. 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  thickly  overlaid  with  gold ; 
and,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  ottomans,  chairs,  JauieuilSf 
marble  tables,  large  malachite  vases,  and  bronze  candela- 
bra, all  of  which  are  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  man- 
sions themselves,  I  observed,  in  almost  every  room,  large 
portable  screens,  of  very  elegant  design  and  form,  the 
frame  being  generally  made  of  some  rare  wood,  and  one- 
half  of  the  panels  filled  with  magnificent  and  large  plate 
glasses. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  most  striking 
palaces  inhabited  by  the  great  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but  I 
may  mention  just  as  they  present  themselves  to  my  me- 
mory, a  few  besides  those  which  I  have  already  alluded 
to  in  a  former  part  of  this  **  Picture."  Thus  the  new 
colossal  structure,  known  under  the  name  of  Palais  La- 
banoff,  in  tlie  Adniiralty  square,  is  a  building  which,  for 
size,  seems  more  calculated  for  a  prince  than  a  private  in- 
dividual. The  very  striking  mansion  of  Monsieur  Miatleff, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Nar}  schkine  ;  the 
palace  StrogonofF,  that  of  Count  Sheremetieff,  and  finally 
Prince  Dolgorouky's  mansion,  formerly  the  property  of 
Count  Moussin  Pouschkine,  with    a  hanging  garden,  cut 
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terraces,  arc  imposing  architectural  objects  even  in 
such  a  capital  as  Sl  Petersbtirgh,  where  architectural  de- 
coration is  carried  to  its  utmost  limits. 

In  many  of  the  palaces  thus  internally  arranged  and  de* 
corated,  nightly  assemblies  take  place,  or  coftversaiioni^  to 
one  or  two  of  which  I  went,  as  the  best  mode  of  becoming 
quickly  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  state  of  what  is 

tnsidered  the  best  society  in  St.  Petersburgh.     Here  I  ob- 

rved  much  less  reserve  than  hi  the  case  o(  Jites  pHtes^  or 
formal  parties;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  in  this  capital^ 
Ibat convivial  spirit,  marked  by  extreme  politeness  and  dis- 
tinguished manners,  which  is  said  fonnerly  to  have  charac- 
terised the  highest  ranks  of  sueiety  all  over  civilixt'd  Eu- 
rope ;  but  which  political  epidemics  seem  nearly  to  have 
obliterated  elsewhere.  The  Ministers  of  the  Emperor's 
Household;  the  Grand  Echanson,  Count  Pouschkine;  the 
jMaitre  de  la  Cour,  Count  Laval ;  Prince  Dolgorouky,  one 
of  the  Ecuyers;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
Count  Stanislaus  Potochi ;  Count  Basil  Zavadovsky ;  the 
President  of  the  Couneil  Kotchoubey ;  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  the  Foglish  and  French  Ambassadors ; 
the  Princesses  Kourakine  and  Vladimir  Galitzine,  the 
Countess  GourieflT,  and  some  others,  are  among  those  at 
whose  houses  select  parties  of  friends  assemhie,  who  attend 
without  invitation  when  at  home.  They  are  seldom  without 
a  reunion.  There  is  not  an  evening  during  the  winter,  in 
which  a  foreigner,  properly  introduced,  may  not  make  the 
tour  of  three,  four,  and  five  great  houses,  besides  complying 
with  the  more  formal  invitations  which  he  may  receive* 

The  Russians  of  St.  Pttcrsburgh,  indeed,  seem  very 
fond  of  society  and  mix  happily  together.  I  saw  none  of 
the  nonsense  talked  of  in  some  recent  travels,  of  men 
and  women  keeping  separate  on  such  occasions,  as  if 
they   werc^  in   a    Lutheran    church ;  but    the    intercourse 
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seemed  perfectly  general.  They  are  also  fond  of  visiU 
ingy  and  that  upon  the  same  principle;  and  a  person 
who  wishes  to  stand  well  with  them,  will  do  right  to 
keep  a  correct  list  of  all  his  acquaintances  and  friends, 
their  birthdays  and  Saints-days,  or  onomastic-days,  and  be 
sure  to  wait  upon  them  with  his  congratulations  on  all  those 
occasions.  I  have  known  a  valuable  connexion  lost  for  want 
of  punctuaHty  in  doing  this ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  heard  of  people  who  being  idle,  and  liking  the  thing 
well,  have  gone  every  day  a  round  of  visits  to  celebrate  the 
festivals  of  their  acquaintances.  I  one  day  met  a  gentle- 
man who  assured  me  that  he  was  fairly  knocked  up  and 
breathless,  from  having  paid  his  respects  and  said  many 
pretty  things  to  all  the  Katenkas  of  rank  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  whom  he  had  visited  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's day.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  on  such  occasions 
the  visitor  has  no  chance  of  finding,  at  some  of  the  houses, 
a  friendly  "  not  at  home"'  to  afford  him  a  pause — for  all  the 
Saints  are  at  home  on  their  days. 

The  Court  F^tes  are  also  numerous.  I  was  at  none, 
and  therefore  cannot  say  what  they  are  ;  but  Captain  Jones 
has  described  them  very  recently,  and  I  refer  my  readers, 
who  are  curious  to  know  what  takes  place  on  all  such 
great  occasions  and  ceremonies,  to  him,  as  well  as  to  those 
Englishmen  who  attended  the  coronation  of  the  present  Em- 
peror, for  an  account  of  the  magnificence  said  to  be  dis- 
played, either  at  the  Winter  Palace,  when  both  the  hall  of 
St.  George  and  the  Salle  Blanche  are  thronged  with  ten 
thousand  individuals ;  or  at  the  Taurida  Palace,  where 
half  that  number  are  invited  to  a  masked  ball.  I  am  as- 
sured by  persons  upon  whose  judgment  I  can  rely,  that  the 
splendour  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  on 
gala  days  and  fetes  is  superior  to  any  thing  in  any  other 
Court   in  Europe,  and  is  oftener  displayed.     The  great 
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f^tes  and  ceremonies  which  took  place,  shortly  before  our 
arrival  at  St.  Petcrsburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  chris- 
tening of  the  Grand-duchess  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
Grand-ditke  Micliael,  and  of  the  Grand-duke  Constan- 
tine  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  are  said  to  have  been 
of  this  description. 

We  dined  generally,  and  so  did  every  body  else  I  be- 
lieve^ at  five  o'clock.  In  one  of  the  principal  drawing- 
rooms  there  is  a  small  table  set  out  wit!i  a  number  of  small 
dishes,  containing  carved  cold  tongue,  dried  herrings,  ca- 
viar^ preserves,  anchovies,  thin  slices  of  bread  and  cheese^ 
with  small  bottles  of  liqueurs,  or  brandy  :  most  of  the 
guests  partake  of  some  of  these  before  dinner. 

On  entering  the  dining-room,  the  table-decked  out  with 
a  gilt  or  silver  plttteau  of  great  value,  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  vases  of  flowers,  groups  of  fruit,  and  baskets 
of  dry  coiijiltttes^  excites  die  attention  of  the  stranger. 
Around  this  the  guests  take  their  seats  with  that  intui- 
tive attention  to  distinction  of  rank,,  which  good  breeding 
naturally  imparts  to  people  in  every  country.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  (at  least  not  true  in  about  twenty  of  the  first 
Russian  houses  in  St.  Petersburgh,  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted,) as  both  English  and  French  writers  have,  even 
so  late  as  last  year,  asserted,  that  the  ladies  sit  all  on  one 
dde,  that  the  guests  of  an  inferior  rank  are  all  compelled 
to  take  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  that  only  the  worst 
fare  and  a  particular  set  of  trash  wines  are  allowed  to  the 
latter.  I  never  remarked  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  bottom  of  the  table,  since  both  the  master 
and  mistress  take  their  places  in  the  centre,  and  are  conse- 
quently equally  distant  from  their  guests  at  each  end  of  it, 
where  I  often  remarked  persons  of  the  first  rank  and 
character. 

The  Marchese  CaraccioH,  who  was  a  great  goHrmand^ 


^ 
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and  spent  several  years  in  England  as  Ambassador  from 
Naples,  used  to  observe,  in  reference  to  English  cookery, 
"  Il-y-a  en  Angleterre  soixante  sectes  religieuses  diflTerenteSi 
et  une  seule  sauce,  le  melted  butter !  quel  pays  I"  Had 
the  Marquess  been  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh  instead, 
he  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  such  an  anti- 
thesis. I  doubt  whether  any  other  national  cookery  can 
boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  or  sauces  than  the  Rus- 
sian, and  I  feel  convinced  that  Maitre  Anonyme^  the  editor 
of  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands,  will  be  considered  as  not 
having  done  one  half  of  his  duty  if  he  expires  before  he  has 
opened  to  the  public  the  budget  of  Russian  dishes.  These 
are  presented  to  tlie  guests  by  the  maitre  d^h6tel  and  bis 
assistants,  already  carved  at  the  side  tables,  and  one  after 
the  other,  with  the  pleasing  attention  of  whispering  into 
your  ears  the  nomenclature  of  each  dish.  One  comes  and 
another  goes,  and  a  servant  follows  with  a  decanter  in  each 
hand.  The  first  commends  to  your  attention  a  little  va- 
reniky  ;  the  second  finding  that  you  have  already  before 
you  a  dish  of  stchy^  brings  round  the  rastingay^  or  oblong 
pastry,  to  eat  with  it.  He  of  the  bottles  then  thinks  it  high 
time  to  remind  you  of  such  cordial  beverages  as  Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy,  Lafitte,  Pacharete,  Vin  du  Commandeur, 
du  Johannisbergjde  laCom^te,  and  so  on,  until  you  know  not 
which  choice  to  make.  Mine  was  the  easiest  task  on  such 
occasions,  for  I  took  none,  and  I  am  the  better  for  it :  but 
the  quantity  of  champagne  that  I  saw  drank  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh actually  astounded  me.  1  feel  confident  that  there 
must  be  another  Champagne  country  somewhat  nearer  to 
Russia  than  the  French  champagne,  to  supply  what  is  ac- 
tually consumed  of  that  wine.  In  general  the  Russians  are 
excellent  connoisseurs  in  wine.  I  have  often  been  present 
at  learned  discussions  among  them  on  this  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly on   the  wines  of  the  Crimea,  which  a  chartered 
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company,  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  and 
several  high  eharacters,  is  endeavouring  to  multiply,  im- 
prove, and  jotrotluce  at  the  St.  Petersburgh  tables.  They 
may  succeed.  But,  a  propos  of  varenikj/  !  It  is  a  dish  of 
which  many  are  very  fond,  made  of  a  thin  paste  of  buck- 
wheat fluur,  not  baked,  having  fresh  cream-cheese  inside, 
melted  butter  thrown  over  it,  and  eaten  with  sour  cream. 
Yet  this  heterogeneous  kind  of  fare  is  nothing  compared  to 
another  called  ilalvinia^  which  is,  indeed,  the  king  of  the 
Ollas,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  enuineration  of  its  ingre- 
dients, which  are  as  follow  :  Kvass,  (the  vehicle,)  kislistchi, 
salt-fish,  craw-fiiih,  spinage,  salt-cucumbers,  and  onions. 
These  form  a  mixture{a  mixture  with  a  vengeance !)  which  is 
used  and  serv^ed  up  with  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  middle.  When 
the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  have  been  very 
fond  of  this  national  dish,  was  at  the  congress  of  Vienna^  he 
ordered  it  to  be  presented  at  a  dinner  at  which  the  corps 
diplomatique  had  been  invited,  and  turning  to  a  noble  and 
military  lord,  more  remarkable  for  blunt  straightforward- 
ness than  machiavellian  diplomacy,  asked  him  how  he 
found  the  Batvinia.  *'  Je  le  trouve  detestable.  Sire,**  was 
the  answer. 

But  the  fish !  Oh  the  fish  is  delectable  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh !  They  have  no  cod  and  no  turbot,  but  commend 
me  to  the  sterlet^  the  sovereign  of  the  fish  for  the  table, 
and  to  the  soudaky  and  to  the  5i>g,  and  to  the  ^t/ersch^y  and 
the  kilkt/y  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  a  long  list ;  but  of  these 
more  anon,  when  I  shall  introduce  to  the  notice  of  my 
readers  the  fish- markets  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Count  Pousclikine,  the  Grand  Echanson  to  the  Emperor, 
who  to  many  other  excellent  qualities,  unites  that  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Aniphitryon  Club,  insisted  on  my  tasting 
a  real  Russian  dinner,  and  actually  took  the  trouble  of 
ordering  one  on  purpose  at  his  house,  to  which  a  great 
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number  of  persons  of  distinction  were  invited.  This  proved 
a  complete  lesson  to  me  on  Russian  cookery.  By  way  of 
gaining  personal  experience  I  tasted  of  every  thing,  and 
took  down  the  name  of  all  that  I  tasted ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  I  got  a  list  of  dishes,  and  an  indigestion 
from  eating  them.  Figure  to  yourself,  gentle  reader,  the 
state  in  which  Dr.  Paris's  '*  cauldron"  must  have  been  with 
stchy  and  borsch  soups,  the  one  with  cabbage,  the  other 
with  fermented  beet-root ;  Rastingai  and  Crougloi  Pirrog 
(a  patty  with  fowl  and  eggs);  stewed  sterlet ;  quails  slowly 
roasted  in  a  stew-pan,  and  covered  with  thick  sour  cream ; 
stewed  pork  with  mushrooms  and  iruf&es  \  jelinottes  and 
white  asparagus ;  Kascha  and  Kascha  pudding ;  fromage^ 
caviar^  compotes^  Astracan  grapes,  and  Crimea  apples; 
confituresj  sweet  wines,  and  draughts  of  Kwa^s^  or  Kis- 
listchij  the  former  being  a  species  of  brewed  fermented 
liquor,  prepared  from  rye-flour  and  rye  and  barley  malt, 
of  which  the  latter  is  a  strong  effervescent  variety :  fancy, 
I  say,  all  this  safely  lodged  within  the  parietes  of  a 
single  stomach,  and  think,  oh  think,  of  the  night  that 
must  have  followed ! 

However,  the  Russian  noblemen  do  not  all  dine  in  this 
way,  and  some  are  trying  to  introduce  the  fashionable  Eng- 
lish manner  of  decking  the  table  and  dining, — uniting  with 
it  excellent  French  cookery,  which,  after  all,  is  the  best,  and 
is  that  which  is  more  commonly  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of 
the  grand  Seigneurs  in  Russia.  The  nobleman  who  is 
taking  the  lead  in  introducing  the  English  style  of  dining 
with  the  richly  chased  comer-dishes,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
dishes  concealed  by  splendid  covers  of  silver,  is  Count 
Stanislaus  Potochi,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
brother-in-law  to  Countess  Woronzow,  well  known  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  his  native  country,  for  his  bon-ton  and  great 
wealth.     I  once  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  his  table, 
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when  Count  NesselrcKJe,  Prince  Volkonsky,  Countii  Wu- 
ronzow,  Strogonoff,  OrlofI',  Matussevitch,  Baron  Nicolai, 
Mons.  Poletica,  and  some  of  their  ladies,  with  others, 
were  of  the  party,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
splendour  of  the  entertainment  which  was  given  in  his 
library,  forming  a  gallery  magnificently  fitted  up,  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  wide.  After  din- 
ner Count  Potochi  showed  us  the  extensive  and  costly 
improvements  then  in  progress  in  his  mansion,  which 
when  furnished  will,  for  richness  of  decoration,  size 
and  number  of  the  apartments,  and  taste  displayed  through- 
out its  internal  arrangement,  eclipse  many  of  the  palaces 
of  the  Great,  that  now  bear  away  the  palm  of  supe* 
riority  in  St,  Petersburgh.  We  were  particularly  struck 
with  a  grand  Gothic  ball-room,  of  unusually  large  propor- 
tions, whose  vaulted  ceiling  springs  aloft  aljout  sixty  feet, 
and  rests  on  pillared  walls,  pierced  with  a  double  range  of 
lofty  Gothic  windows,  bearing  emblazoned  upon  their 
stained  glass  the  arms  of  the  noble  host,  and  throwing  a 
isoftened  light  on  a  tessellated  pavement  of  black  ebony 
and  white  Carelia  poplar. 

The  English  in  St.  Petersburgh  preserve  at  their  din- 
ners their  national  manners  in  every  respect  intact,  except- 
ing that  they  have  adopted,  and  seem  pleased  with  some 
of  the  Russian  dishes  and  beverages,  particularly  the  beer 
made  there.  In  the  centre  of  their  table  also  is  introduced, 
from  the  first,  the  dessert,  as  a  permanent  decoration  ;  and, 
ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  custom  of  the  ladies  with- 
drawing before  the  gentlemen  is  abolishetl. 

In  both  the  Russian  and  English  houses,  the  greater  part 
of  the  company  retire  after  dinner,  disposing  of  themselves 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  spend  the  evening.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
remain  and  receive  other  company,  or  some  of  the  dinner 
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guests  return ;  and  a  species  of  agreeable  and  fdeasuig 
reunion  takes  place,  in  which  music,  conversttioD/  and 
cards  are  introduced.  The  latter  amusement,  indfed^  I 
seldom  failed  to  remark  as  being  very  general,  esoept  in 
the  house  of  the  nobleman  with  whom  I  resided,  and  one 
or  two  others,  in  which  cards  were  never  resorted  ta  These 
sans  fafons .  quiet  parties,  to  which  a  stranger  reonves 
a  general  invitation,  and  at  which  one  is  in  reality 
welcome,  are  rendered  still  more  agreeable  from  the  large 
number  of  apartments  through  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
roam^  and  the  variety  of  amusements  they  afford.  One  of  the 
rooms  frequently  contains  a  billiard  table,  which  is  always 
occupied  by  players  and  spectators.  Next  to  it  is  a  smok- 
ing apartment  on  the  one  side,  and  one  or  two  rooms  with 
whist  tables  on  the  other ;  and,  by  the  bye,  I  may  say  that 
in  no  country  are  fashionable  people  more  fond  of  whist, 
or,  as  I  am  informed,  better  players  at  it,  than  in  Russia. 
In  the  succeeding  apartments  the  ladies^  card-taUes  are 
arranged  ;  and  lastly  come  the  purely  conversational  rooms, 
with  books,  and  prints,  and  drawings,  and  objects  of  curiosi- 
ty and  virtvL^  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  visitors  withaL 

The  ladies  are  particularly  partial  to  a  game  at  cards 
called  La  Mouche,  the  mysteries  of  which  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  decipher  for  the  benefit  of  my  fair  readers,  but 
which  seemed  to  me  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  single^ 
handed  loo,  and  the  more  fashionable  game  of  "  ecartiey' 
which  has  so  unfortunately  of  late  ecarte  much  of  the 
tnemeance  of  society,  and  supplanted  more  rational  occu- 
pations. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  houses  of  the  latter  description  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  which  I  frequented  with  real  pleaaui^ 
because  I  was  sure  of  meeting  there  persons  distinguished 
for  something  besides  rank,  and  of  being  received  with 
sincere  and  unalBPected   cordiality,   is   that    of  Monsieur 
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loulgakoffj  to  whose  official  rank  and  situation  in  one  of 
the  departments,  of  Government  I  have  already  alkide<V^  and 
who  witli  his  lady,  the  most  amiable  person  imaginablej  is 
far  ever  striving  to  please  and  oblige  his  numerous  and 
attached  visirors* 

In  the  course  of  my  conversation  with  some  of  the  oldest 
tioblemcn  of  the  Court,  I  learned  that  Russian  society 
among  the  great  was  considered  to  have  intprovcd  materia 
ally  since  it  had  lost  the  pompous  and  ahnost  kingly  style 
of  living  which  cliaractcrised  it  during  the  reign  of  Cathe- 
rine. On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  was  informed  by  a 
grand  officer  of  the  Court,  who  had  been  a  frequent  eye* 
witness  to  the  facts  he  described,  that  the  late  Chancel- 
lor of  all  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  in  Russia,  and  Grand 
Chamberlain,  Monsieur  Naryschkine,  lived,  when  resident 
in  that  capital,  in  the  greatest  magnificence.  He  was  the 
last  of  those  Russian  noblemen  who  almost  vied  with  their 
Sovereign  in  the  splendour  of  their  mansion ,  their  equipage, 
and  their  entertainments.  His  house,  which  was  on  a 
large  scale,  was  thrown  open  every  evening  from  dusk 
till  a  late  hour,  and  filled  to  excess,  although  upwards  of 
twenty  spacious  rooms  were  used  on  the  occasion.  Here 
every  thing  that  could  seduce  the  imagination,  please  the 
eye^  and  satisfy  the  appetite  of  a  very  ApiciitSf  was  to  be 
found  in  profusion.  To  the  individual  fond  of  staking  his 
thousands  on  the  turn  of  a  card  or  the  throw  of  a  die,  the 
accommodation  was  unlimited.  In  affording  this  facility  to 
his  guests,  the  Grand  Chamlierlain  was  not  singular,  as  high 
play  is  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations.  Music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  entertained  the  many  who  either  liked  it,  or 
affected  to  do  so.  Dancing,  lounging,  talking  aloud,  bois- 
terous laughing,  soft  whisperings,  agreeable  rencontres,  and 
even  intellectual  conversation,  with  the  incessant  to  and 
fro  bustling  of  laced  attendants,  obeying  the  least  sign  or 
VOL*   II.  2  H 
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token  of  command,  presented  a  spectade  not  to  be  met  with 
at  present  in  any  of  the  residences  of  the  great  in  St  PMerr 
burgh,  although  by  no  means  rare  at  that  time.  Naryadi^ 
kine's  great  delight  was  to  fill  his  mansion.  The  monuBg  ^ 
often  spent  in  seeking  for  people  to  whom  he  could  addr 
an  invitation,  and  when  once  introduced,  every  guest  was 
heartily  welcomed  whenever  he  chose  to  attoid.  14  waa  19 
this  assemblage  of  all  that  is  rith,  gay,  great,  and  illuatrir 
ous,  that  the  finest  of  their  sex  in  St.  Petersburgh  might 
often  be  found.  At  a  late  hour,  a  magnificent  supper  was 
served  on  the  grandest  scale  imaginable.  My  informant^ 
who  had  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  noble  master  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it  almost  every 
night,  assures  me  that  the  expense  of  such  entertain- 
ments  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty  thousand  rou- 
bles daily,  and  that  every  other  part  of  his  establishment 
was  costly  in  proportion.  The  fortune  of  this  extraor- 
dinary nobleman  was  immense.  He  spent  a  great  part  of 
it  in  France ;  whence  he  made  a  short  tour  to  England, 
where  I  had  occasion  to  attend  him  in  a  professional  capa- 
city. Shortly  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  1826  he  fell 
seriously  ill,  and  sent  for  an  Italian  physician  settled  at 
Strasburg,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  but  who  ar- 
rived only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  for  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  only  of  embalming  the  remains,  (an  ope- 
ration which,  I  understand,  proved  ineffectual,  from  its 
having  been  indifferently  performed.)  These  were  escorted 
to  St.  Petersburgh  by  another  medical  attendant,  whete, 
after  having  been  exposed  in  a  chapelle  ardente  for  neme 
days,  they  were  buried  with  giieat  pomp  in  the  small 
church  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsko'i.  He  left  sons,  one  of 
whom,  as  a  general  officer  in  the  Imperial  service,  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  being  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  spirituel 
as  he  is  brave. 
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^    Allhough  the  practice  of  keeping  open  house  on  a  scale 
of  such  inafTuitude  is  completely  abolished  in   St.  Peters- 
burgh  at  present,  there  are  still,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
sen^ed,  some  great  fatuities  who  collect  together  numerous 
parties  every  night,  and  to  whom  the  facility  of  introdue- 
tioQ  h  nearly  as  great  as  in   the  case  of  the  late  Grand 
Chamberlain*     But  St.  Petersburgh  is  undergoing,  in  re- 
gard to  the  manners  and  tone  of  its  soeiety,  precisely  the 
same  change  which  every  other  capital  in  Europe  has  ex- 
perienced i  from  show,  number,  and   noise,    to    a    tasteful 
arrangement  of  chaste  ornaments  and  useful  furniture,  a  se- 
lection of  a  few  persons,  and  quiet  conversation.     The  raid- 
night  revelry  and  the  fancy  dishes  arc  only  permitted  on  a 
few  occasions,  when,  after  a  fatiguing  succession  of  dances, 
or  tlie  too  protracted  harmony  of  a  modern  private  concert, 
nature  seems  really  to  call  for  support.     The  practice  of 
early  suppers,  however,  still  prevails  to  some  extent,  even 
where  a  very  ^tnall  circle  has  assembled.    The  hour  at  which 
dinner  is  served  is  so  much  too  early  in  general,  that  an- 
other repast  seems  almost  indispensable. 


^ 


I         The   Bourgeome  at  St.  Petersburgh  have   their   par-  ^^H 

ties  and  their  amusements,  and   I    understand  that   they  ^^H 

are  equally  hospitable  on  those  oocasions.     Some  of  the  ^^H 

Russian  merchants,  who  have  accumulated  great  wealth,  ^ 

are  sumptuously  lodged,  and  will  from  time  to  time  give 
grand  entertainments  in  their  magnificent  houses  to  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  when,  perhaps,  they  may  be  living  on 
the  humblest  fare  in  the  bosoms  of  their  own  families,  A 
house  of  this  description  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
Troit,  which  belongs  to  a  general  dealer,  named  Pono- 
mareff,  and  others,  looking  like  palaces  in  several  parts  of 
the  city,  and  said  to  be  furnished  in  the  most  splendid 
style,  occupied  by  Borissoff  and  Haritchkoff,  hemp  and 
tallow  merchants.     It  is  seldom  that  the  society  of  these 
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persons  is  of  that  general  nature  to  admit  the  introducUoa 
of  foreigners.  The  English  and  Russian  merchants,  though 
on  the  best  footing  imaginable,  carry  on  no  other  mterr 
course  beyond  commercial  transactions.  However,  the  real 
Russian  merchant,  or  man  of  business,  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  pleasure  of  associating  with  his  equals;  and  even 
the  most  toilsome  labour,  or  penurious  disposition,  leaves 
him  some  feeling  for  the  pleasures  of  society.  The 
Burgher's  club  is  a  proof  of  this  propensity.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  a  club  of  their  own :  the  English  have  also  a 
club,  or  rather  there  is  a  club  under  that  name ;  but  in 
which  Germans,  as  well  as  Russians,  are  admitted,  and 
form  a  principal  part  ,of  the  members.  I  was  introduced 
to  it  by  Dr.  Leighton,  and  dined  there  with  him.  The 
club  consists  of  350  members  who  are  balloted  for.  Stran- 
gers  to  be  introduced  must  have  their  names  entered  every 
day  by  one  of  the  members ;  a  regulation  found  so  incon- 
venient, that  but  few  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
The  house  is  commodious,  but  the  rooms  are  neither  so 
well  furnished  nor  lighted  up  as  in  the  clubs  of  London, 
or  at  Frankfort.  Play  is  the  principal  source  of  amuse- 
ment, but  not  to  the  total  exclusion  of  more  serious  and 
rational  ways  of  passing  the  time.  All  the  Russian,  and 
many  of  the  foreign  newspapers,  among  which  I  observed 
the  English  Courier,  are  taken  in,  together  with  some 
monthly  publications;  but  the  collection  of  books  is  tri- 
fling indeed.  There  is  a  regular  house-dinner,  a  la  Russe, 
every  day,  which  is  much  frequented.  Another  club, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Commercial  Club,  is  daily 
open  for  the  admission  of  merchants  and  strangers,  on 
the  English  Quay,  in  which  the  attendance  and  the  din- 
ners are  said  to  be  much  superior.  Some  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants,  who  frequent  this  club,  have  formed  a  very 
select  and  valuable  library  principally  of  English  books. 
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both  of  reference  and  general  reading,  wliicli  is  placed 
uiider  the  care  of  Mr»  Moherley,  a  very  well-informed 
mercantitc  gentleman,  partner  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
*'  doyen''  by  seniority,  and  the  most  respected  of  tlie 
English  merchants  in  St.  Petersburgh*  The  late  Emperor 
Alexander  never  passed  this  genuine  s|>eciincn  of  an  old 
sterling  English  merchant  without  stopping  to  speak  to 
him. 

There  are  a  number  of  families  among  the  population 
of  St.  Fetersburgh  forming,  as  it  were,  a  class  of  society 
apart,  which  consists  of  free  people,  who  belong  neither 
to  the  Church,  the  nobility,  the  public  functionaries, 
nor  to  patented  merchants,  It  comprehends  ies  gem  tk 
leUres^  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  hberal 
professions,  and  the  artisans;  and  might  be  said  to  bear 
some  analogy  to  what  in  France  was  called  the  tlers-etftt. 
This  class  is  not  numerous,  nor  does  it  possess  much  influ* 
ence  in  society  at  St.  Fetersburgh.  Still,  among  themselves, 
there  is  a  cordial  and  gratifying  intercourse  kept  up,  which 
frequently  afl'ords,  as  it  did  me  more  than  once,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  s|)cnding  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  among 
clever,  agreeable,  and  well-informed  |K?rsons,  This  class 
is  designated  in  Russian  by  a  particular  name,  which  I 
have  forgotten. 

Public  walks  in  a  capital  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
places  of  riunion.  In  this  respect  St.  Fetersburgh  need 
not  envy  other  cities.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  striking 
promenades  is  the  so  often  named  Nevskdi  Prospekt,  a 
street  running  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  opposite  the 
Admiralty  to  the  Blonastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi, 
for  about  four  Englisli  miles  in  length.  Its  width,  as  I 
took  care  to  ascertain  by  admeasurement  in  both  cases,  is 
in  many  places  thirty  feet  greater  than  that  of  Oxford- 
street  ;    it    is  lined    on   both    sides   by    noble    mansions^ 
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and  other  buildings^  of  such  dimensions,  that  the  new 
houses  in  Regent-Street  would  serve  as  little  more  than  Ae 
basement  story  to  them.     A  great  number  of  handsome 
churches,  placed  in  the  two  lines  of  houses,  serve  to  heights 
the  imposing  character  of  the  street.     The  Emperor  Paul 
had  ordered  a  broad  foot   promenade  along  the  cei^ni, 
planted  with  trees,  with  a  low  railing  on  each  side,  wkich 
existed   till  some  years  after  his  death,  and  must  have 
taken  away  a  great  deal  from  its  character  of  grandeur. 
This  arrangement  was  altered  some  years  ago,  and  the  rows 
of  trees  being  now  planted  close  to  the  two  wide  granite 
trottoirs^  the  noble  street  left  in  the  centre  leaves  a  wide  space 
to  the  thousands  of  equipages  and  vehicles  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  throng  it  at  all  times  of  the  day,  but  particularly 
between  twelve  and  three  o'clock.     As  the  principal  Jlfi^o- 
sins  des  Modesy  and  silk-mercers,  are  in   this  street,  the 
belles  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  to  be  seen  crowding  in  their 
carriages  to  their  Howell  and  James,  just  as  English  beUe9 
do  in  London.     Occasionally  one  sees  in  the  winter  a  few 
distinguished  pedestrians,  of  both  sexes,  walking  wrapped 
in  their  costly  furs  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Nevsko'i ; ;  and 
once  or  twice  I  have  noticed  every  eye  directed  towards 
a  solitary  English  lady  riding  in  the  fashion  of  her  country, 
followed  at  a  great  distance  by  a  groom:  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  as  a  carriage-drive   that    the   Nevskoi  is  cele- 
brated.    Walking  goes  on  more  briskly,  and  is  even  con^ 
sidered  ^*  the  great  gOy'"  during  the  winter  at  about  two 
o'clock,  and  not  till  after  sunset  in  the  summer,  on  both 
the  English  and  the  Russian  quay,  or  the  Dvortsovaya  and 
Anglinskaya  Nabereje-naya.     These  are,  indeed,  the  ren-r 
dezvous  where  most  of  the  gens  a  loisir^  distinguished  for 
rank,  wealth,  or  notoriety,  either  alone  or  with  their  ladies, 
take  care  to  show  themselves,  whenever  the  day  is  fine. 
They  are  the  exchange- walks,  as  it  were,  of  the  fashion- 
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ables,  and  more  news  is  invented,  more  scandal  promul- 
gated, and  more  parties  concocted  in  these  two  of  the 
finest  walks  in  Europe,  than  in  any  other  part  of  St*  Pe- 
tersburgh. 

It  was  any  thing  but  summer  when  I  left  St.  Peters- 
biirgh,  and  therefore  I  can  know  nothing  from  my  own 
experience,  of  promenades  during  that  season;  but  I 
visited  what  are  called  the  Summer  Gardens,  in  fi-ont 
of  the  Neva,  which,  I  was  told,  are  much  frequented  in 
the  evenings  during  the  summer  months  by  very  select  com- 
pany; the  Imperial  family  being  seen  not  unfrequcntly  to 
walk  in  tliem.  The  train  of  equipages  waiting  outside 
for  their  respective  owners,  is,  I  understand,  very  con- 
siderable. The  walks  are  extensive,  and  said  to  be  well 
shaded  and  beaulifyl.  What,  however,  excited  my  at- 
tention most,  at  a  season  when  all  nature's  attractions 
were  laid  under  three  feet  of  snow,  was  the  railing  in  front 
of  the  gardens,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
in  Europe.  It  is  formed  by  thirty- six  massive  Doric  pil- 
lars, of  solid  granite,  surmounted  alternately  by  an  urn, 
and  a  vase,  measyring  altogether  from  the  ground,  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  These  are  connected  by  an  airy  and  taste- 
ful railing,  formed  of  spears  of  wrought  ironj  tipped  with 
the  richest  gilding.  Three  entrances  interrupt  the  line 
with  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night,  likewise  made  of 
wrought  iron,  beautifully  decorated  and  worked  with  foliage 
and  scrolls,  covered  with  gold.  The  extent  of  this  rail- 
ing, which  is  raised  on  a  dwarf  stylobate  of  granite,  is 
about  700  feet. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

riCTURE   OF    ST.    PETER8BURGH. 

The  Theatres.  —  The  Great  Theatre.  —  Russian  Opera.  —  Madam* 
Semenopf.—  SamoIlofp  the  Tenor.  —  Caratiodine,  the  tragic 
Actor.  —  Russian  Farces.  —  Grand  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Opera. 
•—Mademoiselle  Istomina. —  LaBertrand.  — School  forSiimiiig 
and  Acting.  —  The  Little  Theatre.  —  The  French  Flay-  —  Ma- 
dame Le  Bras.  —  The  German  Comedy  and  German  Operas, 
—  Madame  Fdnk.  —  Mademoiselle  Pohlmann  —  Monsieur 
Schwartz  —  The  Italian  Opera  at  St.  Petersburgh.  —  Signora 
Bartolucci  —  Mademoiselle  Zamboni.  —  Signor  Tosi.  —  The 
recruited  Signore,  at  Warsaw.  —  English  Theatre.  — -  Summiyr 
Theatres  at  Kamennoi  and  Yelaguine.— Jslands. — Astley's  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh, or  Cirque  <f  Equitation. —  English  Newspapers  and  Rus- 
sian Bills  of  the  Play.  —  DiHips  de  Lit  and  Mouchoin  de  JPoche.  — • 
General  Imperial  Direction  of  the  Theatres,  at  St.  Petersburgh.  •— 
New  Company  of  Italian  Singers.  —  Mademoiselle  Melas. —  Re- 
gulations for,  and  Privileges  of  successful  Dramatic  Authors.  — 
Musical  Clubs. — SocietS  Philharmonique.  —  Colonel  Lv off  and  the 
Marchesa  Pallavicini.  —  The  Chantres  dela  Cour.  —  Italo-Rua- 
sian  Church  Music.  —  Bortniansk y,  the  great  Russian  Composer. 
— p  The  Hunting  Music.  —  Russian  Danc«s.  —  Tlie  Golubetz. —  The 
Cossack  Dance.  —  Popular  Sports  and  Diversions.  —  The  Ice-Hills. 
»^  The  Montagnes  Rosses,  without  Snow.  —  The  Swaika.  —  Hie 
Jumping-Board.  — Boxing,  or  Kulatschuoi  Boy.  —  Excess  of  lux- 
ury in  the  Head-dress  of  the  Women.  —  Costume  of  the  Russian 
Merchants.  —  Reform  of  Manners.  —  Goose-fighting.  —  Field 
Sports.  —  Hunting  the  Wolf.  —  Hunting  the  Bear.  —  Bear-Hunt- 
ing Party.  —  Description  of  a  Bear-hunt.  —  Bear-paws,  a  de- 
licious dish.  —  Game  Laws,  —  Horse  Races.  —  Pleasure  Boats. 

"  Allons  done  au  grand  spectacle,  au  Bohhoy  Thiairty^ 
»aid  to  me,  a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  the  young  relation 
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of  Count  Woronzow,  whom  I  introduced  to  my  readers  on 
the  road  from  Dorpat  to  St.  Petcrsburgh.  '*  The  cele- 
brated Russian  cant  air  kCy  Madame  Semenoff,  sings  to-night 
in  the  Vestalka  {La  Veslale)^  and  a  ballet  is  to  follow,  in 
which  all  the  Russian  or  national  dances  are  to  be  intro- 
duced.'" My  readers  will  be  pleased  to  recollect;  that  I 
mentioned,  in  an  early  chapter,  tlse  situation  of  the  Grand 
or  Imperial  Theatre,  so  called,  in  contradistinction  to  ao- 
olher  and  a  smaller  one.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
square,  on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  second  Admiralty  quarter,  formed  by  the  Moika,  the 
Canal  of  St  Catherine,  and  the  Kroukof  Canah  It  h  the 
production  of  two  architects.  The  front  and  portico,  in 
imitation  of  those  of  the  Pantheon,  are  the  work  of  Dumot,  a 
French  architect ;  and  the  body  of  it»  is  that  of  a  countryman 
of  his,  ^laydnlt,  who  built  it,  after  the  conflagration  which 
destroyed  that  part  of  the  theatre.  With  the  exception  of 
the  facade,  this  edifice  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  large 
warehouse  than  of  what  it  is  intended  for*  Its  interior  is  a 
sorry  copy  of  one  of  the  Parisian  playhouses.  It  is  cood- 
derably  smaller  than  Co  vent  Garden,  and  as  nearly  as  poB- 
rible  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  including  the  stage.  Two 
ranges  of  boxes,  the  latter  separated  from  one  another  by 
slender  wooden  columns  which  ascend  from  the  first  to  the 
top  of  the  second  range,  support  a  wide  gallery,  over  which 
runs  another,  somewhat  narrower ;  and  above  this,  are  seve- 
ral pigeon-holes,  under  the  very  roof  of  the  house.  Beneath 
the  first  tier  there  are  small  private  pit- boxes,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  range  is  the  Imperial  box,  distin- 
guished by  four  caryatides,  and  surmounted  by  the  Impe- 
rial arms.     Above  the  stage  soars  the  Imj>erial  tagle. 

The  pit  is  fdled  with  arm-chairs,  of  very  solid  construc- 
tion, with  green  cushions  well  stuffed*  These  are  num- 
bered, beginning  from  near  the  orchestra,  and  ending  as 
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near  to  the  back  part  of  the  pit  as  possible.  The  entranoa 
into  the  pit  is  by  two  narrow  side-doors,  which  are  always 
opened  by  door-keepers,  who,  as  wdl  as  the  box  and  pit 
seat-keepers,  are  dressed  in  red  livery  frocks,  with  laoSf 
The  pit-seats  are  considered  the  best  pUoes,  and  in  tht 
front  rows  the  price  of  them  is  five  roubles,  which  is  doubkd 
ofi  a  benefit  night.  The  boxes  are  calculated  to  hold  ffom 
ten  to  twelve  people,  and  are  always  engaged  by  parties. 
They  may  be  retained  for  the  year;  but  an  accidental 
visitor  has  no  chance,  as  in  the  national  theatres  ofLondon 
and  Paris,  of  getting  into  any  of  the  boxes  by  a  ticket,  exr 
c^pt  as  one  of  a  party,  or  unless  he  chooses  to  take  the 
whole  box  to  himself;  a  system  in  every  respect  similar  to 
that  of  the  London  Opera.  The  prices  for  the  boxes  ar^ 
twenty*five  roubles  for  the  first,  and  twenty  roubles  for  the 
second  tier ;  that  is«  one  guinea  the  one,  and  eighteen  shil- 
lings the  other. 

The  house  was  illuminated,  in  honour  of  the  Grand-duke 
Michael,  whose  name  day  it  was ;  but  not  more  than  SfOO 
people  were  present.  The  massive  girandolet,  affixed  to 
the  pillars,  were  lighted  on  this  occasion,  and  the  effect 
was  very  striking.  On  ordinary  representations,  the  au* 
dience  part  of  the  house  is  plunged  in  darkness  visible,  a 
practice  common  to  most  of  the  gi'eat  opera-houses  on  thf$ 
Continent.  The  entire  building  is  furnished  with  a  great 
number  of  doors  and  passages,  reservoirs  of  water,  and  an 
engine  in  case  of  fire  ;  and  during  the  winter  it  is  war0ie4 
by  concealed  flues  and  stoves,  which  gave  it,  when  I  wi^ 
present,  a  very  genial  temperature. 

The   orchestra  occupies  a  great  space,   and  is  really  . 
very  good.     The  Russian  opera  reminds  one  strongly  of 
the  style  of  music  and  execution  at  the  Academic  Royale 
de  Miisique^  or  Opera-house  at  Paris.      This  is  by  no 
means  an  eulogium.;  for,  unquestionably^  the  grand  ope- 
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ralic  style  of  music  is  not  the  forte  of  the  French,    Neither 
IS  their  manner  of  declamation,  I  would  say,  vodferatioft^ 
in  singing,  deserving  of  praise.     I  shall  never  forget,  as  I 
have  not  since  been  able  to  put  them  out  of  my  ears,  the 
sharp,  strained,  timpano-breaking  notes  of  Madame  Bran- 
chue,  and  of  the  no  less  stately  songstress,  Madame  Albert, 
whom  the  English  public  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  at 
the  King's  Theatre  one  season,  when  she  was  bold  enough  to 
sing  in  an  Italian  opera*     Nothing  but  the  anxiety  of  se- 
curing a  place  to  witness  the  ballet  that  is  to  follow  (and 
what  sacrifice  would  not  some  people  make  to  see  the  ballet 
ill  Paris  ?)  could  induce  a  person  with  well  organized  ears 
to   remain  a  quiet  listener  to  one  or  two  of  the  serious 
operas  in  which  those  celebrated  ladies  take  the  lead.     At 
the  Imperial  Theatre  of  St*  Peter sburgh  the  same  objec- 
tion cannot,  perhaps,  be  urged  to  a   like  extent ;  for  the 
talents,    and  above   all    the  personal  appearance  of  their 
ptitna  donnay    Madame    Semenoff,  place  this  actress  far 
above  the  two  French  Mesdames;  but  yet  the  effect  of 
the  ememble  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  tlie  same  in  both 
efttablisliments,  and  consequently  neither  of  the  best,  nor 
of  the   most    pleasing    kind.     Old  SamuVIoff,  who  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  can   yet  enact  the  part  of  a  lover,  strove  to 
keep  up  with  the  exertions  of  Madame  Semenoff;  he  is, 
however,  positively  passt^  and  made  but  a  sorry  exhibition. 
Upon  a  second  visit  to  this  theatre  I   heard   the  first 
tragic  actor,  Caratiguine,  wlio  has  probably  the  finest  figui-e 
of  any  performer  on  the  stage,  either  in  Russia  or  any 
;  ^here  else.     His  wife,  ci-devarU,  and  I  believe  even  now 
caDed    Mademoiselle   Colosoff,   acts   equally   wdl    on  the 
Russian   and    French   stage.     The  farce  which  followed, 
and  of  which,  no  more   than  of  the  tragedy   which  pre- 
ceded it,  I  understood  not  one  syllable,  was  performed  with 
much  spirit  and  naivete.     The  plot  appeared  to  me  from 
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Refreshments  were  most  plentifully  supplied.  Indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  have  showered  in  at  every  minute. 
Ices  of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  bon-bons,  confitures,  and 
exotic  fruits,  were  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  every 
one  of  the  rooms,  brought  in  by  the  six  or  eight  grooms 
of  the  chamber,  before  mentioned,  who  tried  to  penetrate 
through  the  multitude  of  decorated  visitors  with  as  little 
fracas  as  possible. 

How  the  thing  ended  I  know  not ;  for  I  took  advantage 

of  Count  De  B and  his  bride's  oflTer  to  take  me 

home  at  half-past  one  o^clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
bustle  was  at  its  maximum,  and  was  glad  to  6nd  myself 
once  more  installed  in  my  quiet  chamber.  I  had  not,  for 
fifteen  years  before,  made  my  appearance  in  a  crowded 
ball-room. 

I  believe  that  in  describing  the  house  of  the  nobleman 
with  whom  I  was  staying  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  in- 
terior of  that  in  which  the  ball  took  place,  I  have  given  an 
idea  of  what  the  mansions  of  the  great  are  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. They  differ  little  from  the  great  hotels  of  the 
nobihty,  entre  cour  et  jardin,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  at  Paris,  except  that  many  of  the 
former  are  much  larger,  and  contain  innumerable  suites  of 
apartments  of  every  description.  The  entrance  to  all  the 
mansions  is  by  a  private  door  placed  alongside  of  the 
great  or  carriage^gate,  which  latter  is  always  kept  wide 
open  till  late  at  night,  and  leads  to  a  spacious  yard,  in 
which  enormous  quantities  of  fire-wood  are  piled  on  one 
side,  and  around  which  are  the  four  sides  of  the  building. 
Under  the  great  carriage  gateway  there  is  generally  ano- 
ther doubly-glazed  folding-door  for  receiving  people  on 
grand  occasions,  leading  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase ;  but  the  smaller  or  private  door  in  the  street  is 
that  which  is  always  used.     This  is  also  glazed,  so  that 
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the  porter,  whose  insignia  of  office  are  an  ample  square 
livery  coat,  with  a  laced  cocked  hat,  and  a  wide  belt,  like- 
wise laced,  thrown  over  one  of  the  s!iaukk-rs,  can  see 
the  visitors  approachin*^i  and  siiHl'rs  thcni  neitlier  to  be 
detained  out:«itde,  nor  to  have  the  trtMible  of  knocking. 

The  master  of  the  house  occupies  chiefly  the  ground 
floor,  with  his  study*  receiving  room,  waiting  room,  and 
private  cabinet.  It  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
street-door,  and  is  raised  on  a  basement,  under  which  there 
are  generally  mezzanines,  or  small  shops.  The  stairs  are 
mostly  of  the  same  coarsely  grained  granite,  whicli  I  ob- 
served in  the  street,  and  which  is  not  pjhshed.  They  are  not 
so  frequently  scoured  as  the  English  stairs;  and  the  addition 
of  a  narrow  carpet  in  the  centre  is  peculiar  only  to  a  few 
houses.  There  are  seldom  those  elegant  ami  light  iron  or 
bronzed  balustrades,  or  highly  polished  mahogany  banister 
tops,  wliicfi  serve,  among  nuuiy  other  accessories,  to  set  off 
an  English  staircase;  nor  are  the  stairs  so  brilliantly  illu- 
minated at  niglit.  The  staircase  is  square,  with  high  waUs, 
lighted  by  three  or  four  windows,  and  decorated  with 
statues,  busts,  and  often  with  pictures. 

At  the  top  of  the  great  staircase  is  an  ante-room, 
in  which  there  are  always  a  great  many  servants  ;  for 
these  invariably  fi}l!ow  their  ma&ter  or  mistress  up  stairs 
to  receive  cloaks,  wrappings,  furs,  shoes,  galoshes,  flannel 
boots,  and  douillietles,  which  are  cast  off  in  this  ante-room, 
and  never  before.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  servants 
in  the  great  Russinn  families,  I  may  just  observe,  that  al- 
though the  practice  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  measure  modi- 
fied since  1812,  still  the  number  of  them  is  really  astonish- 
ing ;  the  more  so,  as  there  is  in  fact  no  occupation  for 
the  tenth  part  of  them,  particidarly  in  famihes  that  are 
evidently  in  straitened  circumstances.  "  1  have  seen 
repeatedly,^    said  a   Russian  officer  to  me,    occupying  a 


X— i&nufi^  mmt  naer    " 
w  iiin"i>.  nzuniuBf 
inii^  ^^  nzc  al 

weft  iim  -  nnrd.7.  iie=ni»e- TfiMarm  jir  armmffC^  ana  lastlr, 
zassLu^  "^ttzu^  triL  IK  znnD^L.  aiu.  maiif  «•  Tianiie  rf  die 

•  I  FTfr  OfTZTmus-r  inn:  nmif  nrc  j^nsly  Tiewsiisuy  people 
EbiiiJi  rs?r;B7T  n  m  Ii:tt2>if2ii:u£«  cni  I  r^  Scwrs  =t  list  to 
fgctr  :tf  -iijTi :  ^♦^t  ir-  irr  £7?Kt:  fczTr--*,  thxree  or  four 
Te&jf  iritr*  irL^  I  CL-<o:virec  tiac  ibfir  r^ai  aiarlT  doubled. 
In  ertrr  ■ccber  c::«=nrTr  r»r:  a  R:=;«l  x  nofcycran  vould  be 
fasifikc  w^t-  t-rrt*.  :-:*j-  cr  fxe  i*mrt5  :o  wait  at  table ; 
here,  oa  t^  cLcrrtTj.  coe  is  ssaxxnad  beidinl  each  chair. 
LTntfl  Terv  lAtcIj  uxi  iadeed  in  manj  of  the  principal  pro- 
T3r*ccf.  and  at  the  countrT4iou<e5  of  the  great,  the  practice 
«till  firevaiU),  there  was  a  serrant  in  erery  room  to  receive 
orders  and  one  or  two  little  bovs,  stationed  at  each  door  of 
the  numerous   rooms  en^uiie ;  and  these  performed   the 
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office  that  bells  now  perform;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the  latter  convenience,  the  attendance  of  these  young  mes- 
sengers has  been  dispensed  witli.  The  Countess  Orloff 
has  so  many  servants  and  other  persons  in  her  suite  at 
Moscow,  that  she  is  obliged  to  have  an  hospital  por|K>se!y 
for  them  when  they  are  ill,  1  heheve  they  are  seldom 
less  than  800  in  number*  But  with  all  these  regiments  of 
domestics,  there  is  not  a  housemaid  anywhere,  either  to 
make  your  bed  or  to  dust  your  rmim,  both  <*perations 
being  performed  by  men»  than  which  iiotliing  can  be  more 
odious  in  niy  ^'ightr  To  the  truth  of  tlie  latter  observation 
and  conciusiuii,  I  can  bear  witness.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice^ and  thurefore  useless  to  complain ;  but  during  the 
time  of  my  remaining  in  St.  Fetersburgli,  I  never  once 
cast  my  eye  on  that  useful  servant  mentioned  last  by  my 
Russian  acquaintance. 

I  believu  we  were  left  in  the  ante-room  with  the  domes- 
tics, when  I  began  this  long  digression.  From  the  ante- 
room one  enters  the  several  principal  drawing-rooms  en 
siiite^  which  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  magnificence  seldom 
met  with  in  London,  but,  like  those  of  Paris,  mostly  desti- 
tute of  furniture  in  the  centre*  though  well  lined  with  it  all 
round.  The  floor  is,  as  in  Paris,  sl  parquet  of  two  or  more 
differently  coloured  woods,  which  is  highly  polished,  from 
time  to  tinie»  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Parisian  Iiouses, 
After  the  drawing-rooms,  come  what  are  called  the  ladies' 
apartments,  also  en  mdtej  and  of  various  seizes.  I  have  seen 
some,  where  there  were  as  many  as  ten  and  fifteen  rooms, 
including  three  and  sometimes  four  very  large  withdraw- 
ing or  state  rooms.  The  more  common  number  is  about 
five  or  six,  Acajou  and  Carelia  poplars  are  the  woods  most 
employed  in  furniture,  witli  French  poligh ;  but  other 
valuable  woods  are  also  used  occasionally.  The  curtains 
are   always  of  rich  sUk,  and  with  single  draperies;    the 
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walls  are  painted  a  JreseOy  or  hung  with  silks,  or  covered 
with  valuable  pictures.  The  plafonds^  which  are  always 
very  high,  have  a  rich  cornice,  either  of  white  stucco,  or 
with  bold  carvings,  or  the  latter  are  richly  gilt ;  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  ceiling  is  painted  in  medallions,  arabesques, 
mythological  groups,  &c.  in  distemper  colours,  presenting 
a  most  agreeable  sight.  Few  rooms  have  any  very  magni- 
ficent chandeliers ;  but  some  tolerably  handsome,  and  gilt, 
by  Bussian  artists,  who  are  very  skilful  in  this  operation, 
are  common  in  every  great  house  and  every  room.  Mirrors 
are  to  be  found  in  profusion,  and  of  large  dimensions.  The 
beads  and  bevellings  of  door  panels,  window-shutters,  &c 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  thickly  overlaid  with  gold ; 
and,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  ottomans,  chairs^  fauieuilsj 
marble  tables,  large  malachite  vases,  and  bronze  candela- 
bra, all  of  which  are  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  man- 
sions themselves,  I  observed,  in  almost  every  room,  large 
portable  screens,  of  very  elegant  design  and  form,  the 
frame  being  generally  made  of  some  rare  wood,  and  one- 
half  of  the  panels  filled  with  magnificent  and  large  plate 
glasses. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  most  striking 
palaces  inhabited  by  the  great  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but  I 
may  mention  just  as  they  present  themselves  to  my  me- 
mory, a  few  besides  those  which  I  have  already  alluded 
to  in  a  former  part  of  this  **  Picture."  Thus  the  new 
colossal  structure,  known  under  the  name  of  Palais  La- 
banofF,  in  tlie  Admiralty  square,  is  a  building  which,  for 
size,  seems  more  calculated  for  a  prince  than  a  private  in- 
dividual. The  very  striking  mansion  of  Monsieur  Miatleff, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Naryschkine ;  the 
palace  StrogonofF,  that  of  Count  Sheremetiefi*,  and  finally 
Prince  Dolgorouky's  mansion,  formerly  the  property  of 
Count  Moussin  Pouschkine,  with    a  hanging  garden,  cut 
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into  terraces,  are  imposing  architectural  objects  even  in 
such  a  capital  as  St.  Petersbnrgh,  where  architectural  de- 
coration is  earned  to  its  utmost  limits. 

In  many  of  the  palaces  thus  internally  arranged  and  de- 
corated, nightly  assemblies  take  place,  or  conversazione  to 
one  or  two  of  which  I  went,  as  tlie  best  motlQ  of  becoming 
quickly  acquainted  wilh  the  manners  and  state  of  wl»at  is 
considered  the  best  society  in  St,  Petersburgh.  Here  I  ob- 
served much  less  reserve  than  in  the  case  of  J  ties  prites^  o\ 
formal  parties;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  in  this  capital, 
that  convivial  spirit,  marked  by  extreme  politeness  and  dis- 
tinguished manners,  which  is  said  formerly  to  have  charac- 
terized the  highest  ranks  of  society  all  over  civilized  Eu- 
rope ;  but  whid*  poiiticat  epidemics  seem  nearly  to  have 
obliterated  elsewhere.  The  Ministers  of  the  En^peror's 
ilouseliold ;  the  Grand  Echanson,  Count  Pouschkine;  the 
Maitre  de  la  Cour,  Count  Laval ;  Prince  Dolgorouky,  one 
of  the  Ecuyers;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
Count  Stanislaus  Potochi ;  Count  Basil  Zavadovsky ;  the 
President  of  the  Council  Kotchoubey  ;  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  the  English  and  French  Ainhassadors ; 
the  Princesses  Kourakine  and  Vladimir  Galitzine,  the 
Countess  Gourieff*,  and  some  others,  are  among  those  at 
whose  houses  select  parties  of  friends  assemble,  who  attend 
without  invitation  when  at  home.  They  are  seldom  without 
a  reunion.  There  is  not  an  evening  during  the  winter,  in 
which  a  foreigner,  properly  intrmluced,  may  not  miike  the 
tour  of  three,  four,  and  Jive  great  houses,  besides  complying 
with  the  more  formal  invitations  which  he  may  receive. 

The  llussiuns  of  St*  Petersburgh,  indeed,  seem  very 
fond  of  society  and  mix  happily  together.  I  saw  none  of 
the  nonsense  talked  of  in  some  recent  travels,  of  men 
and  women  keeping  separate  on  such  occasions,  as  if 
they   were  in   a    Lutheran    church ;  but    the    intercourse 
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the  pantomimic  expression  of  the  several  actd-s^  to  be 
much  the  same  sort  of  intreccio  that  one  sees  every  where 
else  on  the  stage.  A  young  girl  in  love  with  an  officer ;  a 
father  opposed  to  her  union  with  him  ;  a  blustering  good-na- 
tured uncle  who  helps  his  niece  and  his  friend  the  captain^ 
a  confidante  and  a  novel-sick  lady,  who  talks  of  nothing  hiA 
ghosts  and  castles,  with  shepherds,  servants,  and  robbers, 
were  the  dramatis  persorut :  and,  as  usual,  marriage  ap- 
peared to  terminate  the  story,  but  without  any  very  in- 
teresting accident  or  hair-breadth  escapes.  The  distinct 
and  prosy  manner  of  delivery  of  the  ladies  in  particular, 
gave  to  the  thing  the  appearance  of  a  girPs  school,  more 
than  of  a  natural  meeting  in  society  for  the  discussion  of 
interesting  matters.  There  is  not,  I  understand,  any  very 
distinguished  comic  actor  on  the  St.  Petersburgh  stage. 
Russian  comedy  is  not  in  vogue. 

After  the  play  one  of  those  livery  servants,  whose  pro- 
vince on  the  stage  is,  in  general,  purely  locomotive  and 
consists  in  bringing  or  removing  tables  and  chairs,  came 
before  the  drop-scene,  and  delivered  in  a  bungling  man- 
ner, stopping  to  recollect  himself  once  or  twice,  a  short 
speech,  which  I  interpreted  to  be  the  announcement  of  the 
piece  for  the  following  evening,  as  I  heard  the  name  of 
Tancredi  and  Rossini,  and  I  observed  them  advertised 
in  the  bill.  This,  at  all  events,  is  unique,  I  believe,  in 
histrionic  annals. 

What  interested  me  most  was  the  pantomime  Ballet, 
which  followed,  and  which  was  truly  and  thoroughly 
Russian.  Upwards  of  4<X)  people  of  all  ages,  men  and 
women,  were  employed  in  this  great  spectacle,  which  was 
rendered  doubly  interesting,  by  the  introduction  of  real 
Cossack  horses,  mounted  by  that  singular  militia ;  by  the 
costumes  of  all  the  different  nations  placed  under  the 
sway  of  Russia ;  and  by  those  of  the  warriors  belonging 
to  each   nation.     The  profusion   of  gold  and   glittering 
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ornaments^  particularly  in  tlie  head-dress  of  the  Russian 
and  Tartar  women  ;  the  variety  and  singularity  of  the 
costumes,  many  of  which  were  exceedingly  pretty  ;  the 
succession  of  so  many  national  dances,  of  most  of  which 
I  had  never  formed  the  least  idea,  and  in  one  or  two  of 
which  shone  conspicuous  the  pretty  and  active  mimic 
dancer,  an  Hive  of  Didelot,  Mademoiselle  Istomina,  on 
whose  account,  duels,  quarrels,  and  all  sorts  of  disasters, 
have  taken  place,  presented,  even  to  my  stoical  and  passive 
imagination  an  ensemble  of  amusements  worthy  of  the 
capital  I  have  described.  No  other  ballet  is  acted  but 
at  the  Russian  Opera,  and  most  of  the  performers  are 
natives.  Occasionally,  however,  a  French  dance  is  im- 
ported. A  star  from  the  firmament  of  PariSj  La  Bert  rand, 
was  then  monopolising  the  acclamations  of  the  amateurs. 

There  is,  I  believCj  a  scIukjI  for  singers,  and  another 
for  dancers  of  both  sexes  in  St.  Petersburgh,  supported 
by  Government ;  but  it  is  an  error  into  which  natives 
as  well  as  foreigners  have  fallen,  to  suppose,  that  the 
finest  looking  girls  from  the  Institution  of  the  Eufuns 
Trouvis  are  selected  for  either  of  those  purposes.  I  have 
the  best  assurances  that  her  Majesty,  the  Empress-mother, 
would  never  sanction  such  a  proceeding. 

The  httle  Theatre,  situated  not  far  from  the  Public  Li- 
brary, is  more  generally  used  for  French  and  German 
representations.  The  house  is  neat,  clean,  well  lighted, 
and  in  general  better  frequented  than  the  larger  one*  This, 
however,  is  destined  to  be  demolished  to  make  room  for 
a  more  modern  structure,  to  be  erected  by  Rossi  at  the 
end  of  a  large  square,  projected  in  the  same  part  of  the 
town. 

The  French  comedy  is  very  attractive ;  there  is  a  Ma- 
dame le  Bras,  from  the  Paris  theatre,  who  is  deservedly  a 
great  favourite.  In  general,  the  representations  are  con- 
fioed  to  light  humorous  farces,  or  vtitidtviliesy  in   which 
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spedes  of  dramatic  composition  the  Frend  stadd  unri- 
valled. Madame  Paule,  a  pleasing  actressy  shines  at  'Si. 
Petersburg!!,  in  this  department.-  As  to  Grennan  perlbtni- 
ancesy  it  was  not  Hkely  that  I  should  attend  nuovf '«f 
them,  where  I  had  such  a  yariety  of  other  resources.  Ode 
was  quite  sufficient ;  and  I  selected  the  raeniest,.  dMt 
I  might  iaugh  if  I  did  not  approve.  Luckily,  a  fane  of 
two  acts,  with  not  much  of  bad  music,  by  Von  Ignats  Schus- 
ter, and  entitled,  '*  The  fSalse  or  pretended  Catalan!,^'  mm 
performed  some  day  in  November,  by  all  the  Grerman  horp$ 
dramatique^  consisting  of  eighteen  performers,  all  enactip^ 
principal  characters,  besides  three  stars  from  provindid 
theatres,  particularly  a  Madame  Funk.  Hofear^  however, 
of  my  being  pleased  with  her  imitations  of  that  oaoe 
celebrated  lady,  whose  name  was  taken  hi  vain  on  diis 
occasion,  or  with  the  thing  altogether.  *      r 

'  The  Grerman  Opera  is  as  firmly  established  aad  orga- 
nized at  St.  Petersburgh,  as  it  is  in  Berlin,  or  at  VietUMu 
The  prima  donna  of  the  troop  is  Mademoiselle  Pohlmana^ 
whose  soprano  voice  has,  perhaps,  a  greater  extent  of  acale 
than  most  soprano-singers  of  the  present  day.  She  reaches 
with  a  firm,  clear,  silvery  tone,  as  high  as  £  flat  three  times 
crossed  above  the  line,  in  the  treble  cliff.  Her  pendat^  in 
a  Mons.  Schwartz,  one  of  the  most  bustling,  voluble,  and 
chattering  performers  I  ever  saw.  His  voice,  for  a  Otr- 
man,  is  really  not  so  bad ;  but  who  would  go  to  hear 
German  Operas  when  there  is  any  thing  else  to  be  seen  ? 

There  was  no  Italian  Opera  during  my  stay  at  St  Pete9n* 
burgh.  Some  of  the  scattered  and  broken  forces  from  the 
field  of  Moscow,  where  an  Italian  Opera  had  been  for  some 
time  in  existence,  and  was  at  last  totally  dismantled,  arrived 
in  the  capital  shortly  before  my  departure,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  give  representations  at  the  beautiful  Theatre  of 
the  Hermitage.      I  was  present  at  one  of  the  rehearsals. 
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where  I  heard  k  Sigtiom  Bartolucei,  or  BarlolomeY,  I 
forget  which,  whom  I  ought  only  to  have  seen,  for  she 
is  good  looking^  but  sings  wretchedly  ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Zamboni  just  tolerable;  and  SigBor  Tosi,  with  a  fine 
bass  voice,  rendered  highly  pleading  by  considerable  flex- 
ibility and  softness,  which  enable  him  to  introduce,  though 
sparingly,  and  with  much  taste,  a  few  ornaments  ijato  his 
performance.  A  regular  Italian  company,  however,  had 
been  formed  by  superior  orders  in  Italy,  and  was  expected 
every  day.  They  were  said  to  be  travelling  under  the 
escort  of  their  recruiting  serjeant.  Count  Wielhorsky,  a  dia- 
Uwguhheddikttanie^  who  had  gone  from  St.  Petersburgh  for 
tliat  purj>ose,  and  to  be  near  the  capital ;  but  on  my  arrivalj 
some  weeks  after  at  Warsaw,  I  found  that  tatte  le  Signore 
of  the  company  were  lying  prostrate  under  the  pressure  of  ^^H 

I  indisposition,  and,  for   the  most  part,  with  that  organ  af*  ^^H 

fected  by  means  of  which  they  were  to  obtain  their  subsist-  ^^H 

ence.     I  felt  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  few  1 


words  of  advice,  as  we  were  in  the  same  hotel,  and  their 
situation  appeared  deserving  of  pity.  I  have  since  learned 
that  they,  at  last,  reached  the  Imperial  residence,  and  began 
their  operations  with  great  tvitif^ — the  Italian  Opera  having 
been  in  great  force  throughout  the  winter. 

In  the  time  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  there  was  a 
company  of  English  actors,  under  the  management  of  a  Mn 
Fisher,  or  some  such  name,  who  supported  themselves  by 
the  help  of  Imperial  protection  and  Imperial  roubles  pretty 
well  for  three  or  four  years ;  but  at  last,  having  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  they  were  turned  to  the  right  about. 

There  is  a  Spectacle  liusse  every  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day. The  French  actors  perform  on  a  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  evening;  and  the  other  three  days  are  dedicated 
to  German  plays  and  operas*  During  the  summer,  dra- 
matic representations  take  place  at  two  new  and  exceedingly 
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heat  theatres,  on  the  Islands  of  Kamennoi,  and  Yelaguine, 
the  latter  of  which  was  built  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
in  1826 — ^S7,  and  where  Russian  light  comedy  and  vau^ 
devilles  are  enacted.  The  performances  at  these  theatrea 
take  place,  sometimes,  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. This  was  particularly  the  case  on  the  birth-day  of 
the  reigning  Empress  in  July  of  last  year. 

St.  Petersburgh  can  boast  this  year  of  having,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  above-mentioned  places  of  amusement,  an 
Astley^s  or  Cirque  cTEquitatioriy  the  building  of  whidi 
was  just  finished  when  I  was  about  to  leave  that  city,  and 
did  great  credit  to  the  taste  of  Greneral  Bazaine,  a  distin* 
guished  engineer  officer,  who  had  been  directed  by  the 
Emperor  to  superintend  its  construction. 

The  French  often  ridicule  the  extraordinary  size  of 'the 
London  newspapers,  which  they  not  unaptly  style  des  dn^ 
de  lit.  What  would  they  say  of  the  size  of  a  Rusnan 
bill  of  the  play  compared  to  their  own  ?  The  Russian 
play-bills  are  as  large  as  one  side  of  the  Times  or  Morn- 
ing Herald,  and  are  printed  on  such  coarse  "brown  paper, 
that  they  look  more  like  a  rag.  Perhaps  they  would  call 
them  mouchoirs  de  pocke.  These  bills  are  in  themselves 
curious  emblems  of  the  polyglotic  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  St.  Petersburgh ;  for  they  offer,  in  three  wide 
columns,  seldom  less  than  six  or  eight  full-length  adver- 
tisements of  plays,  or  other  dramatic  entertainments,  in 
three  and  frequently  four  different  lansruages,  Russian, 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  As  all  the  Imperial  the- 
atres are  under  the  same  Government  administration,  one 
bill  alone  is  made  to  serve  for  them  all. 

This  system  of  a  general  direction  of  the  theatres,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  but  which  ex- 
ists more  or  less  in  every  country  in  Europe,  is  the  only 
means  by  which  they  can  be  kept  going ;  for  without  the 
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interference  of  Government,  and   tlie  pecuniary  support  it 

I  affords  to  them,  not  one  of  the  theatres  could  stand  as  a 
private  speculation.  The  inhiibitants  of  St.  Petersburgh 
are  not  a  play-going  people ;  and  the  actors  would  iioon 
starve,  if  left  to  chance  and  their  own  resources.  What 
would  our  economists  say  to  an  item  in  the  budget,  of 
200,000  roubles,  and  sometimes  more,  for  the  dramatic 
entertainment  of  the  Christmas  and  Euster  holid:»y  folks? 
And  yet  a  sum  as  large  a;*  that  has  been  asi^igned  by  the 
Emperor  for  that  purpose,  and  a  wise  pyr|xjse  it  is  t<Mj.  The 
office  for  the  general  management  of  the  lm}>eTial  theatres 
is  regularly  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Hiiusehold, 
and  performs  its  duties  in  earnest^  as  much  as  if  it  were 
employed  in  more  weighty  matters.  It  is  called  the  Co- 
inite  de  la  Direction  Superleure  des  Theatres  Imperiuux^ 
which  consists  of  a  principal  member  and  three  others,  be- 
sides secretaries,  clerks,  and  medical  gentlemen  to  attend 
the  employ h  as  well  as  the  performers^  in  case  of  need. 
Prince  Basili  Dolgorouki  was  the  principal  member  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Count  Koutaisoff, 
Prince  Andre  Gagarine,  and  Count  Wielhor^ky,  were  the 
three  oth^s.  The  latter  nobleman,  who  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  virtuosi  on  the  violoncello,  and  whom  I  met 
on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  evening,  is  pastiionately  fond 
r«»f  music,  which  he  understands  thoraughly,  and  is  the 
person  already  allutled  to,  who  was  despatched  to  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  company  i>f  singers,  in  which  I  have 
«ince  been  told,  he  has  been  tolerably  successfuL  **  Si  nous 
ii'avons  pas  le  mieuxabsolu,  nous  avons  du  moins  le  mieux 
possible,'*  observes  a  Russian  critic  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burgh Journal  of  March  last ;  by  which  is  probably  meant 
that  the  troupe  lialktme  is  not  the  worst  in  Europe, 
and  that  is  all.  In  that  respect,  it  may  be  some  conso- 
lation to  the  amateurs  of  St,  Petersborgh,  to  know  that 
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London  is  not  an  iota  more  fortunate,  with  the  exception  of 
those  ^^  aventureuxy'*  as  the  said  critic  calls  the  great  guns 
of  the  Italian  Opera  all  over  Europe,  *^  qui  se  hasardent  dans 
le  pays  des  guinees  ;^  but  who  are  far  from  constituting  a 
complete  Opera  establishment.  A  Mademoiselle  Melaa  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  respectable  prima  donnoj  and  Signor 
Nicolini  as  primo  tenore.  The  former  has  not  a  sin^e 
contralto  note  in  her  voice,  and  yet  sings  Rosina  in  the 
Barbiire  of  Rossini ;  in  doing  which  she  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  transposition,  as  Mademoiselle  Sontag  does ;  and 
a  sad  medley  the  result  must  be.  Indeed  the  critic  him- 
self, though  he  praises  the  Signorina,  is  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  were  itnot  for  the  orchestra,  which  adhered  strictly 
to  their  spartito,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
recognised  that  delightful  cavatina,  ^^  una  voce  pooo  fia'^ 
from  the  lips  of  that  lady.  Signor  Tosi  as  basso  cantante^ 
is  decidedly  a  favourite  with  the  public.  I  was  convinced 
he  would  be,  when  I  first  heard  him  at  a  private  concert^ 
and  told  him  so.     He  is  worth  two  Zuchellis. 

There  is  a  law  regulating  the  copyright  and  privil^^es 
of  the  authors  and  translators  of  plays,  for  which  those 
ill-favoured  votaries  of  the  Muses  stand  indebted  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  theatres.  They  proposed  the  re- 
gulations to  the  Emperor,  who  was  pleased  to  approve  of 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  adopted.  English  managers 
and  authors  may  perhaps  feel  curious  to  know  in  what  the 
said  regulations  consist.  The  authors  and  translators  of 
dramatic  works  of  every  description,  who  furnish  the  Im- 
perial theatre  with  their  productions,  are  divided  into  five 
classes.  In  the  first  are  included  the  authors  of  regular 
tragedies  or  comedies  in  verse,  of  more  than  three  acts, 
and  the  music  of  great  operas.  In  the  second,  those  of 
original  tragedies  and  comedies  in  verse,  and  in  three  acts ; 
comedies  and  dramas  in  prose,  in  four  or  five  acts ;  trans- 
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lations  in  verse  of  tragedies  and  comet! ies,  of  more  than 
three  acts;  and  the  niosic  of  operas,  of  the  second  rank* 
In  the  third,  those  of  original  plays  in  verse,  in  two  acta ; 
melodramas,  translations  of  tragedies,  comedies  in  two 
acts,  and  musical  pieces.  In  the  fourth^  those  of  original 
plays,  dramas  in  two  acts,  in  prose,  or  translations  of 
them;  and  vaudevilles^  of  two  acts.  In  the  fiftli,  the 
translation  of  all  the  minor  pieces.  All  those  authors  and 
translators,  whose  productions  shall  have  been  received  at 
the  Imjjerial  Repertoire^  are  to  enjoy,  during  their  lifetime, 
a  part  of  the  receipts  at  the  Imperial  theatres  of  both 
capitals  on  every  night  on  which  any  of  their  plays  shall  be 
performed,  in  the  following  proportions  for  the  first  four 
classes — one-tenth  for  the  first  class ;  one-fifteenth  for  the 
second  class;  one-twentieth  for  the  third  class;  one-thir- 
tieth for  the  fourth  class, — which  quota  to  the  authors  is  to 
be  calculate<l  on  two-thirds  only  of  the  general  receipt  of 
the  house,  the  other  third  being  deducted  for  expenses.  If 
the  performance  consists  of  more  than  one  piecc^  the 
author's  quota  is  only  to  be  calculated  on  tlie  half  of  the 
total  receipts.  Such  authors  as  possess  this  privilege,  will 
also  enjoy  that  of  a  perpetual  free  admission  to  all  the  Rus- 
sian theatres.  The  superior  directors  of  llie  theatres  are 
bound,  in  the  case  of  authors  of  the  first  three  classes,  to 
give  the  representation  of  their  productions  at  least  six 
dmes  in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  and  twice  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  one  half  of  which  number  of  performances  is 
to  take  place,  during  what  is  called  the  *'  good  season  ;"  and 
of  course  as  much  oftener  as  necessary,  if  the  pieces  happen 
to  enjoy  great  popularity.  Authors  of  the  first  class  may  dis- 
pose of  their  dramatic  compositions  to  the  director*  general 
of  theatres,  if  approved  of^  for  any  sum  not  higher  than  4,000 
roubles.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  a 
dramatic  author  of  a  successful  piece  is  remunerated  in  this 
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country.  According  to  the  above  system  of  the  Russian 
theatres,  it  is  manifest  that  an  encouragement  is  offered  of 
that  description  which  is  the  most  grateful  to  a  successful 
poet  or  a  dramatic  writer,  and  such  as  is  the  best  calculated 
to  produce,  not  des  piices  d^occasion,  in  which  the  drama 
is  nothing,  and  the  favourite  actor  every  thing;  but  such 
tragedies  and  comedies  as  are  likely  to  stand  the  test  ot 
time ;  since  genuine  taste  and  sterling  merit  will  ever  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Thus,  supposing  this 
mode  of  remuneration  to  have  been  applied  to  the  late  witty 
author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  when  he  first  produced 
that  admirable  comedy  at  Drury-lane,  it  is  evident,  that  ber 
fore  his  death  he  would  have  received  a  much  larger  sum  for 
it  than  he  is  known  to  have  obtained,  by  at  once  selling  the 
copy-right.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  an  annuity  of  at 
least  200/.  from  two  yearly  representations  of  his  comedy  at 
that  theatre  alone ;  but  the  successful  author^s  claims  ex- 
tend to  all  the  other  Imperial  theatres,  and  therefore  the 
annual  profit  or  income  to  the  author  would  be  more  consi- 
derable. If,  as  Mr.  Bowring  tells  us,  the  Russians  have 
really  a  spark  of  Estro  poeticoy  with  such  encouragement 
we  ought  soon  to  hear  of  some  Shakspeares,  or  Voltaires, 
and  Alfieris,  or  Sheridans,  amongst  them. 

St.Petersburgh  has  its  musical  clubs,  and  a  Societk  PhiU 
harmonique.  I  think  the  finest  dilettante  violin  player  in 
Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  last-mentioned  society.  I 
have  not  heard  a  more  delightful  amateur  performer  since 
the  time  when  la  Marchesa  Pallavicini  used  to  lead  some 
of  the  largest  orchestras  of  dilettanti  in  Italy  on  that  most 
unsightly  and  anti-feminine  musical  instrument.  The  ef- 
fect produced  on  those  occasions  was  admirable  ;  and  so  it 
is  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Lvof,  whose  execution  is  of  the 
most  brilliant  description,  but  whose  appearance  in  his 
decorated  uniform,  holding  fiddle  and  bow,  is  scaircely  less 
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Singular  than  that  of  la  Mareliesa  used  to  be*  I  heard 
this  officer,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  niembers  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  perform  some  variationB  of  his  own 
eomposition  on  a  national  air,  written  in  a  minor  key,  in 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether  his  taste,  coup 
d'nrrhet,  or  exquisite  facility  was  most  conspicuous.  The 
expression  wilh  which  he  drew  the  niost  melodious  notes  from 
his  instrument  was  inconceivably  fine.  During  my  stay  in 
StPelersburgli,  I  was  present  at  one  or  two  private  concerts 
only,  which  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence.  One  of 
thefie  afforded  rae  the  higheat  treat  that  a  foreigner  in  that 
capital  can  wish  for,  in  respect  to  musical  enjoyment.  I 
allude  to  llic  opportunity  of  heartng  that  celebrated  corps 
of  vocaI  performers,  to  be  found  I  believe  no  where  but 
in  that  city,  called  /es  Chant  res  fk  la  Coitr.  The  concert 
was  given  at  the  house  of  General  BenkendorfF,  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded  in  more  than  one  place  in  this 
narrative.  The  invitations  were  strictly  limited  to  a  very 
few  persons,  and  it  was  by  a  special  favour,  I  under- 
stood, never  before  granted,  or  at  least  seldom,  to  a 
private  individual,  that  those  vocal  performers  of  the 
Imperial  Chapel  were  permitted  to  attend  on  that  oc- 
casion. These  extraordinary  singers,  far  otherwise  in- 
teresting than  can  be  expressed  in  writing,  are  only 
to  be  heard  either  fortuitously,  at  their  own  school;  or 
lastly,  at  the  Imperial  Chapel,  where,  however,  foreign- 
ers are  not  easily  admitted.  I  therefore  felt  doubly  the 
kindness  of  the  General  and  his  Lady,  in  affording  me, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Countess  Woronzow,  on 
this  and  another  occasion,  the  only  two  opportunities  I 
could  have  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  those  singular  cho- 
risters* It  was  after  our  dinner  at  Count  Potocki's,  that 
the  Countess  Michel  Woronzow,  with  some  other  persons 
of  the  party  and  myself,  adjourned  to  hear  /€$  Chantres  tie 
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la  Cour^  at  the  General^s  house.  I  fed  it  impoBdble  ao» 
curately  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  various  impressioiui  and 
emotions  which  this  most  skilful  arrangement  of  select 
voices  of  all  ages,  and  consequently  of  all  tones,  singing 
sacred  musii;  of  rich,  full,  and  expressive  beauty,  is  capable 
of  exciting  in  the  bosom  of  the  spectator.  One  feels,  for  a 
moment,  transported  with  ecstasy  at  the  sublime  eflect  of 
such  heavenly  strains :  the  very  heart-strings  seem  touched 
by  them,  and  sensibility  is  awakened  to  a  degree  which 
operatic  music  cannot  produce.  The  whole  is  a  most 
masterly  performance ;  and  the  result  may  be  quoted  as 
the  triumph  of  the  human  voice  over  every  other  instru- 
ment. From  the  most  delightful  soprano^  down  to  the 
gravest  baritone^  every  key  note  is  here  sung  by  a  cho- 
rus  of  thirty,  and  at  the  Imperial  Chapel,  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  performers,  educated  from  the  age  of  five  years 
for  this  sole  and  sacred  choral  service.  A  fugue  usually 
sung  in  the  Russian  churches  at  the  Resurrection,  accom- 
panied  by  full  choruses,  was  performed  among  other  pieces, 
and  displayed  such  skill  in  the  composition,  as  well  as  exe« 
cution,  that  I  felt  riveted  to  the  spot.  One  of  the  finest 
tenor  voices  I  ever  heard,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it ; 
and  the  loud  swell  of  the  bass,  contrasting  with  the  flex- 
ible and  silvery  voices  of  the  children,  all  singing  with  a 
degree  of  precision  that  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  a 
mechanical  instrument,  formed  such  a  "  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,^'  that  no  persons  present  could  help  being  affected. 
Towards  the  conclusion  the  whole  chorus  burst  out  into 
a  "  Gloria  in  excehisy^  another  of  Bortniansky^s  splendid 
compositions,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  beyond  conception 
fine.  Certainly,  until  I  heard  this  unique  performance,  I 
was  not  aware  of  all  the  harmony  of  which  the  human  voice 
is  capable.  In  this  opinion  I  was  still  more  confirmed  by 
a  second  opportunity  afforded  me  through  the  kindness  of 
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Madame  Benkcndorff,  of  hearing  one  hundred  and  tea  of  these 
same  performers  on  the  following  day  at  their  own  amserva* 
toirtj  or  school ;  where,  as  on  the  evening  before,  they  sang 
without  any  instrument.  The  most  renowned  chorus-singers 
of  church  music  in  Europe,  (and  I  beheve  I  have  heard 
the  best  of  them,)  really  sink  into  insignificance,  compared 
to  these  minstrels,  A  pater  nosier  was  sung  by  thera  on 
this  occasion,  which  struck  nic  as  by  far  the  most  affecting 
composition  I  had  ever  heard  :  there  was  a  crescendo  to- 
wards the  end  which  was  quite  irresistible,  and  the  effect 
of  it  on  the  audience  was  plainly  visible  on  all  that  were  in 
the  room.  I  certainly  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  superior  class  of  music  as  that  which  the 
Orthodox:  Greco- Russian  seems  to  be,  particularly  that  of 
the  composer  whom  I  just  mentioned,  and  who  has  since 
paid  the  great  debt  of  nature.  When  Madame  Catalani 
heard  the  Chtuitres  de  la  Cotit^  she  was  affected  to  teara^,  and 
confessed  to  those  near  her,  "Que  jusqu'alors  elle  n"*avait 
aucune  ideede  Feffet  que  peut  produire  un  choeur  de  voix, 
quoiqu'elle  eut  entendu  les  Chanlres  delacelebre  ChapeOe 
du  Pape/"*  In  cathedral  music  that  celebrated  songstress 
preferred  the  writings  of  Bortniarisky  to  any  other  with  which 
she  was  acquainted.  On  this  occasion,  I  learned  afew^  inte- 
resting particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Russian  School  of 
Piaht^hant^  which,  taking  its  origin  from  a* few  chorus^sing- 
ers  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  Grand- 
duke  Vladimir,  ended  in  adopting  the  studied  and  compli- 
cated melody  and  rhythm  of  Italian  music,  improved  consi- 
derably after  its  introduction,  and  to  the  degree  which  I 
have  described,  by  Berezovsky^  but  more  especially  by 
Bortniansky  himself-  This  eminent  composer  was  one  of 
the  ckantresde  ia  cour  in  1768,  when  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, having  remarked  his  extraordinary  talents,  sent  him 
to   Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  the  science  of  music  and 
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the  art  of  singing.  It  was  under  Graluppi,  a  oelebiated 
maestro  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
where  he  was  then  living,  that  Bortniansky  was  placed  to 
pursue  his  studies.  His  progress  was  really  astonishing ; 
and  on  his  return  in  1779,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
music  of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  which  office  he  continued 
to  fill  until  the  time  of  his  deaths  which  took  place 
two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  His 
works  are  numerous,  particularly  in  cathedral  music,  and 
most  of  them  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  those  of  Marcello,  Pergolesi,  and  Handel.  The  music 
of  Bortniansky  is  not,  like  the  Greek  music  used  to  be 
in  the  earliest  times  of  that  church,  a  mere  canto  ftrmo^ 
or  plain  chant ;  but  a  happy  combination  of  both  it  and 
modem  music.  Harmony,  the  beau  ideal  of  music,  is  the 
principal  point  to  which  that  composer  seems  to  have 
directed  the  whole  energy  of  his  imagination ;  and  for  a 
composer  of  sacred  music,  the  study  of  harmony  is  the 
most  important.  The  style  of  the  Russian  Church  music 
does  not  always  consist  in  fugues  and  florid  compositions, 
so  appropriately  introduced  when  jubilation  and  the  heart- 
joy  of  the  blessed  are  to  be  expressed  in  their  psalms ;  but 
in  simple  counterpoint,  also,  of  note  against  note,  producing 
in  that  solemn  service,  and  with  such  voices,  an  effect  of 
simplicity  and  syllabic  coincidence  which  is  quite  admi- 
rable. I  have  heard  the  concealed  voices  chanting  the  3fi- 
serire  in  St.  Peter'^s  during  Passion-week,  the  harmony  of 
which  is  productive  of  the  most  striking  effect ;  the  heavenly 
strains  of  the  sisters  in  the  Church  of  the  Mendicanti  at 
Venice ;  and  the  really  angelic  voices,  which  were  formerly 
heard  behind  the  handsome  grilles  of  the  nuns  of  Santa 
Clara  at  Naples,  said  to  have  produced,  in  some  instances, 
real  ecstasy  among  the  devout  auditory :  but  the  happy 
combination  of  powerful,  rich,  mellow,  and  metallic  voices 
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of  the  Chant  res  de  la  Cour^  places  this  extraordinary  corps 
of  sacred  performers  above  all  the  rest.  They  are  parti- 
cularly aff'fcting  when  executing  soiTie  of  Bortmansky's 
scores  in  minor  keys;  that  rich  field  of  harmony  which 
affords  so  great  a  variety  of  modulations,  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  express  every  shade  of  religious  sentiment, and 
each  successive  state  of  our  mitid^  when  absorbed  in  deep 
and  sacred  meditation. 

But  the  Riii^sians,  or  rather  the  Imperial  Family,  have 
another  extraordinary  and  striking  species  of  music  which 
deser\'es  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  They  call  it  the 
huntings  or  horn  music;  but  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  styled  an  organ  on  a  new  construction.  A  band  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  performers,  equally  skilletl  in  blowing  a 
short  straight  horn,  are  brought  to  execute  what  the  keys 
of  an  organ  are  made  to  perform  under  the  hands  of  an 
able  master,  namely  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
plicated pieces  of  music,  in  all  keys,  and  by  every  measure 
of  time  required  :  each  performer  never  sounding  more 
than  one  and  the  same  note  as  set  down  for  him  :  just  as 
each  key  of  an  organ  always  produces  the  same  note.  As 
in  that  instrument,  the  most  eloquent  music  is  generally 
the  result  of  such  a  disposition  in  its  keys;  and  thus  also 
the  horn  music  of  St.  Petersburgh,  produces  a  most  en* 
chanting  effect.  This  band  occasionally  jx^rforms  in  pub- 
lic, particularly  during  the  summer,  at  the  parties  de  chasse 
of  the  court,  and  at  the  time  of  the  public  promenades 
which  take  place  on  the  smaller  islands  at  that  season* 
This  species  of  music,  which  is  peculiar  to  Russia,  wiis 
invented  by  a  Bohemian  named  Maresch,  a  performer  at 
the  Court  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  ;  and  a  treatise  was 
published  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Henrichs  of  St*  Peters- 
burgh, with  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  notes 
are  set  down  for  each  performer. 
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To  judge  by  the  number  of  dances,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  which  the  Russians,  even  those  of  St.  Petersbuigli, 
possess,  one  would  suppose  them  to  be  as  fond  of  that  diver- 
sion as  the  French  ;  and  such  I  may  say  is  really  the  caae. 
It  would  puzzle  either  Hart  or  Weippert  to  understand  one 
half  only  of  the  real  Russian  dances  that  we  saw  or  heard  of 
in  that  country.  The  Golubetz,  the  Earavod,  the  Cossack 
dance,  and  the  Semisk,  are  among  those  of  which  I  have 
acquired  some  knowledge.  The  former  is  a  sort  of  pan- 
tomimic allemande^  intended  to  represent  a  lover  suing  his 
mistress,  and  experiencing  the  reverses  to  which  courtship 
is  liable,  but  ending  by  being  accepted,  and  crowning  the 
scena  by  a  splendid  pas  de  deux.  It  is  singular  that 
in  such  a  climate  as  Russia,  where  rapid  motion  would 
be  expected  in  the  performers,  in  order  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  the  dances  are  generally  solemn,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure  so,  and  the  music  equally  grave,  being  written  in 
ordinary  time,  and  in  flats ;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
warmer  latitude  of  Spain,  the  Bolero  and  the  Fandango 
are  marked  by  brisk  and  giddy  movements.  The  Cossack 
dance  differs  b(it  little  from  a  sailor^s  hornpipe.  It  is  in 
fact  a  caricature  of  that  fatiguing  dance,  in  which  all  sorts 
of  contortions  and  gesticulations  are  gone  through  by  two 
persons  of  different  sexes,  striking  from  time  to  time  their 
heels  on  the  ground,  while  a  third  person  plays  the  move- 
ment on  a  pipe. 

Mr.  Rose,  in  his  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  says 
that  the  kitchen  affords  a  sufficient  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  nations,  and  mark  their  individual  character :  I 
think  popular  amusements  are  a  still  better  means  for  that 
purpose.  Not  only  has  every  nation  its  peculiar  popular 
sports  and  amusements,  but  in  many  of  them  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  may  readily  be  traced.  Need  we  look 
farther  than  at  home  for  illustrations  of  this   fact  ?     So 
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have  the  Russians  their  particular  amusements,  which  are 
different  in  different  clawsfs  of  society j  but  all  quite  eha- 
racteritilic  of  llie  nutiou.  What  can  be  more  strictly  na- 
tional than  the  diversion  of  the  ice-hills,  the  introduction 
of  whicli  has  been  atlcmlcd  witii  so  Httle  success  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  ?  The  Neva,  whicii  till  two  weeks  after 
our  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh,  bore  men -of*  war  and  mer- 
chant vessels  on  its  rapid  waters,  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
quitting  thf  Capital »  preparing  for  that  really  national 
sport,  and  many  such,  I  was  told,  would  be  soon  pursued 
on  its  frozen  surface.  An  ice-hill  is  composed  of  a  square 
tower  made  of  stout  timber,  fifty  feet  high,  resembling 
in  every  respect  a  portion  of  a  scaffolding.  Two  inclined 
planes,  made  of  planks,  descend  from  its  summit  in  op- 
posite directions.  On  one  of  these  there  are  regular  steps 
for  ascending  lo  the  lop  of  the  tower,  where  a  species  of 
railed  platform  exists  to  hold  the  people  engaged  in  the 
diversion*  On  the  other,  large  square  blocks  of  ice  are 
so  skilfully  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of  pavement,  which 
is  consolidated  and  made  smooth  by  repeatedly  pouring 
water  over  its  surface  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  On  the 
platform  there  are  small  low  sledges,  in  which  men  and 
women  dash  headlong  down  the  steep  slipj>ery  surface, 
and  are  impelled,  by  tlie  velocity  acquired  in  the  descent, 
to  a  great  distance  over  a  large  field  of  ice,  which  is  care- 
fully kept  clear  of  snow  for  that  purpose.  This  takes  them 
to  the  foot  of  another  hill  which  they  ascend  with  their 
sledges  on  their  backs,  and  there  repeat  their  descent. 
'*  The  mere  enjoyment  of  the  sight  of  such  a  multitude  of 
frolieksome  {>eople,"  observes  Storch,  **  the  interest  excited 
by  the  whole  spectacle,  the  dexterity  of  the  young  people, 
who  in  great  numbers  venture  to  descend  the  dangerous 
precipice  upright  on  scates,  never  fail  to  attract  a  vast 
concourse  of  spectators,^^     On  these  days  the  Neva  is  co- 
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vered  with  carriages^  sledges,  and  pedestrians ;  houses  and 
hooths  are  erectetl  upon  it,  and  the  wliole  scene  presents 
the  gaiety  and  bustle  of  a  perj>etual  fair.  The  amusement 
of  the  montagnets,  or  an  epitome  of  it,  is  [o  be  found 
even  in  very  large  mansions j  and  within  tlpors,  particularly 
in  the  country.  Thus  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Galehina, 
I  observed  in  one  part  of  a  very  spacious  withdra wing- 
room,  in  which  they  informed  us  that  the  Em  press-mother 
assembles  after  dinner  witli  her  ladies  of  honour,  a  Mon* 
tagne  Russe  of  polished  wood,  down  which  the  ladies  slide 
either  sitting  or  standing  upon  a  piece  of  carpet.  I  wonder 
that  this  addition  to  the  calisthenic  system  for  the  ladies  of 
this  country,  has  not  yet  been  thought  of. 

In    looking   at    the   group   represented  in  the  annexed 
wood-cut,  my  readers  will  form  an  idea  of  what  presented 
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itself  to  mc  as  I  was  walking  one  day  in  one  part  of  the 

outskirts  of  the  town.     The  simplicity  of  this  popular  oc^ 
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cupation,  which  seemed  to  require  great  strength,  led  nie 
to  stop  and  inquire  into  its  nature.  I  learned  that  the 
diversion  is  called  the  Stvaika^  and  that  it  consists  in  pitch- 
ing an  iron  bolt,,  the  head  of  ^vhich  weighs  sometimes  a 
great  many  pouodsj  within  the  circle  of  an  iron  ring,  pre- 
viously fixed  flat  on  tht?  ground.  This  species  of  gymnas. 
tics  requires  great  address  as  well  as  strength >  and  a 
quick  and  correct  eye.  Like  the  Motttagnes  Russes^  it  is 
deserving  of  importation  into  our  gymnastic  academies. 
The  bolt  is  whirled  round  in  the  air,  being  held  by  the 
point  ftir  that  purpose  ;  and  when  its  strikes  the  earth,  such 
is  the  force  with  which  it  penetrates  the  ring,  that  it  re- 
quires the  united  power  of  two  men  to  uproot  it  once 
more.  When  the  player  misses  the  centre  of  the  ring,  he 
passes  the  holt  to  thenext  player,  and  pays  a  forfeit. 

Just  by  tliis  scene,  I  noticed  a  dangerous  modification  of 
what,  in  England,  is  called  the  swinging-board,  and  which 
consists  in  balancing  a  long  board  across  a  round  and 
stout  cylinder  of  wood  or  a  tree,  when  two  persons,  gene- 
rally young  women,  (tliose  I  saw  were  children,)  place 
themselves  one  at  each  end,  and  by  certain  movements 
raise  each  other  alternately,  but  so  quickly,  and  so  effec- 
tually, that  either  party  is  by  turns  thrown  upwards  some 
feet  from  the  b<iard,  and  comes  down  upon  part  of  it  with 
so  much  increased  impetus  and  weight,  that  the  elevation 
of  each  person  is  thereby  considerably  augmented  with  a 
corresfKmding  increase  of  risk  of  mutually  breaking  their 
necks. 

Russians  will  box,  or  rather  spar,  for  they  do  it  with 
roukavitzies  on,  or  long  gloves,  and  never  draw  hlood  ; 
boxing,  or  Kulatschnoi  Boy  is  often  performed  by  several 
persons  together,  who  take  opposite  sides,  when  it  leally 
becomes  a  very  curious  exhibition*  The  slight  sketch  of 
this  national  diversion   of  the  lower  classes,  which   I  have 
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here  introduced,  will   convey  ft  tolerable   idea   of   what    I 
mean  by  '*  Ruasian  boxing*^'    The  Russian  seldom,  if  ever. 
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Kulatdinoi  Boy,  (Fist-^ht.) 

draws  blood,  when  he  comes  to  blows ;  and  there  is  no  na- 
tion in  Europe  so  little  inclined  to  proceed  to  that  ex- 
tremity, as  tliey  are. 

It  happens  frequently  that  the   three  popular   amuse- 
ments last  described,  are  to  be  seen  at  one  and  the  some 
time  on  some  holyday,  in  an  open  space  crowded  like  the 
scene  already  described  on   the  Neva,  with  spectators,  whaJ 
are  generally  of  the  very  middling  classes,  although  to  loolcl 
at  the  dress  of  some  of  the  women,  one  would  suppose  theiKl 
to  be  far  superior  in  rank.     In  no  other  country,  excef 
perhaps    in    Turkey,    have    I    noticed   such  a  display    of 
rich  brocades,  embroideries,  lace,  and  pearls,  as  I  have  novr  ^ 
and  then  remarked  on  the  persons  of  sonic  of  the  wives  of 
wealthy  people,   free  peasants,  and  monied  men,  all  Hus- 
flians.      Their  head-dress  is  frequently  of  immense  value. 
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ant!  picturesqu*^  in  the  extreme,  when  not  covered  by  the 
plaided  veilj  not  unlike  a  Spaaiah  maHtii/a,  Tlie  latter 
they  wear  when  they  go  out,  and  this  as  well  as  the  great  care 
which  they  take  to  conceal  the  hair  under  their  caps,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  token  of  tlie  married  state.  The  husband,  on  the 
contrary,  is  all  simplicity.  His  kaftan  of  fine  blue  or  green 
cloth,  gathered  in  numerous  plaid«  around  the  waist,  is  the 
principal  part  of  his  dress,  which  descends  as  low  down  as 
the  calf  of  his  leg,  coverinf;  the  half  of  his  boots.  A  plain 
hat  with  a  loxv  crown,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  where  it  joins  the  bi-oad  brim,  wliicli 
is  slightly  turned  up  to  the  right  and  left,  forms  the 
more  usual  covering  for  the  head.  Such  a  hat  has  always 
a  broad  band  of  black  velvet  with  a  steel  buckle.  Some 
prefer  a  furred  cap  in  the  winter,  in  which  case  the 
most  expensive  furs  are  employed.  Very  few  of  this  class 
of  people  wear  the  sash  or  koushak  round  the  waist,  and  a 
great  many  have  at  last  given  up  that  national  appendage, 
the  only  one  which  Peter  dared  not  touch — the  beard. 
It  may  be  advanced  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  native  Rus- 
sian merchants,  resident  in  St*  Petersburgh,  are  fast  aban- 
doning the  peculiar  national  costume  by  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  distinguished,  clmnging  it  for  the  tight  coat 
and  inexpressibles  of  other  European  nations,  in  which 
they  neither  study  their  convenience  nor  display  their  good 
taste ;  for  what  can  be  uglier  than  the  modern  European 
dress? 

The  Russians  of  St  Petersburgh  have  no  cock-pit  among 
their  sports,  but  they  have  a  goose-pit,  a  fact  which,  I 
believe,  has  been  overlooked  by  former  travellers.  Fight- 
ing birds  of  that  noisy  yet  apparently  harmless  tribe  are 
trained  for  sport,  and  the  practice  prevails  to  a  great  ex- 
tent among  the  hemp  merchants.  They  are  taught  to 
peck  at  each  other's  shoulders,  so  as  to  draw  blood.     The 
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ganders  have  been  known  to  have  sold  as  high  as  five  hun- 
dred roubles,  and  betting  upon  them  runs  very  high.  Thb 
sort  of  sport  takes  place  in  March.  ^ 

But  all  the  field  sports  are  not  equally  tame  and  harm- 
less ;  nor  does  the  young  Russian  nobleman,  the  man  ci 
fashion  or  of  fortune,  content  himself  with  showing  his  skill 
in  riding,  and  the  soundness  of  his  wind,  or  that  of  his  hack, 
in  coursing  a  miserably  frightened  hare  or  a  sly  fox ;  but 
faces  the  danger  of  bear  and  wolf  hunting.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  I  was  informed  by  Baron  Mayendorff,  who  had 
often  gone  out  with  parties  on  that  errand  at  night,  that  one 
of  the  modes  employed  consists  in  two  persons  driving  in 
a  sledge  through  those  woods,  which  are  known  to  be  infest- 
ed with  ferocious  animals  of  that  class,  well  armed  with  short 
weapons,  as  well  as  ready  loaded  guns.  The  wolf  is  a  very 
gourmand  in  pork  flesh ;  the  younger  the  better.  The  hunts- 
men, therefore,  take  care  to  have  in  the  sledge  with  them  a 
sucking  pig,  the  ears  of  which  they  pull  from  time  to  time, 
when  the  squeaks  of  the  tortured  animal  not  unusually  call 
forth  the  wished-for  wild  beast,  which,  blinded  by  that 
strongest  of  all  instincts,  hunger,  falls  ravenously  on  what 
it  considers  to  be  the  noisy  prey,  but  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  large  bundle  of  straw  dragging  along  tlie 
ground  from  behind  the  sledge,  somewhat  fashioned  like  a 
pig.  While  in  this  act  the  musketry  of  the  sledgers  is  dis- 
charged  at  him,  and  there  is  generally  an  end  of  the  wolf. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  she-wolf  has  been 
thus  disturbed  and  cheated,  and  that  the  hunters  have 
missed  their  aim,  the  ferocious  animal  has  made  a  dart  at 
the  inmates  of  the  sledge,  or  followed  for  some  time  the 
rapid  course  of  the  carriage,  howling  most  dismally,  thus 
reversing  the  order  of  the  chase  until  a  more  lucky  shot 
has  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.  Now  I  have  no  relish  for 
such  sports ;  neither  should  I  be  inclined  to  join  a  party  of 
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bearJiutit^roen.  Indeed  I  was  fairly  put  to  the  test  on  this 
head,  when  I  bravely  declined  joiHiirg  a  luitiiber  of  gentle- 
ipeOj  among  whom  were  Count  Matussevitth,  Mr.  Dis- 
browe,  and  his  bmther-in-luw,  who,  immediately  after  din- 
ner one  day  at  Baron  Nicolafsi  proposetl  to  me  to  start 
with  llK-ni  that  night  in  seareli  of  bruin  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  forests.  Mine  was  not  the  courage  of  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor : 

"  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear:*' 

but  a  much  more  peaceable  feeling  of  the  heart,  which  led 
me  to  say  "  No,  I  thank  you  !"* 

Bears,  it  appears,  never  lie  down  before  the  first  snow 
ha«  fallen.  They  then  prepare  a  soft  bed  for  themselves 
of  moss,  straw,  and  brush-wood,  generally  under  a  large 
tree,  on  which  they  repose,  and  never  move  again  until  the 
spring.  They  eat  notliing  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
wluch  they  spend  in  a  quiescent  and  almost  dormant  state : 
they  have,  however,  been  observed  to  lick  the  upper  part 
of  their  paws,  which  is  always  found  destitute  of  hair,  if 
they  are  shot  or  taken  immediately  after  the  winter.  These 
animals  are  no  little  annoyance  in  many  parts  of  Russia, 
during  their  active  state  of  existence,  and  have,  from 
time  to  time,  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns- 
Even  the  vicinity  of  St*  Petersburgh  is  not  always  free 
from  them  :  which  circumstance  has  made  hear*hunting  a 
fashionable  diversion  among  the  higher  classes  during  the 
early  part  of  the  winter.  A  party,  consisting  of  several 
gentlemen,  agree  to  go  bear-shooting,  and  fmd  a  man 
who  can  give  them  the  necessary  informali«»n  respecting 
the  track  of  one  of  these  aninjals,  which  is  <;tnL' rally  |>er-> 
ceived  on  the  fir  $t  full  en  snow*  The  whole  ground  on 
which  such  a  track  appears  is  suiTounded,  no  that  the  bear 
may  not  escape   when  roused  and  wounded.     The   party 
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Start  from  St.  Petersburgh  at  about  eight  or  nine  o'clodc 
in  the  evening,  the  thermometer  being,  probably,  at  the 
time  as  low  as  five  or  six,  and  perhaps  more  d^rees  bdow 
the  freezing  point,  and  travel  about  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  versts,  so  as  to  arrive  early  in  the  field  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  track  guides  them  to  the  spot,  and  the 
animal  is  generally  found  lying  quiet  and  passive.  Both 
men,  and  dogs  are  then  employed  to  rouse  it ;  the  hunters 
at  the  same  time  watching  its  motions.  The  bear  at  last 
starts  up  at  this  intrusive  and  irritating  treatment,  and 
looking  round  with  eyes  of  fire,  selects  one  from  among  his 
enemies,  and  darts  towards  him  as  fast  as  its  ponderous 
body  will  permit.  At  this  juncture,  the  intrepid  sports- 
man waiting  for  its  near  approach,  fires  at  it,  and  quickly 
re-loads  his  gun.  If  it  still  advances,  or  the  gun  has  either 
missed  fire,  or  done  but  little  execution,  a  second  and 
a  third  sportsman  are  ready  with  their  weapons  to  protect 
their  friend,  and  with  a  surer  aim  bring  the  animal  to  the 
ground.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  bear  breaks  away 
altogether  from  the  hunters ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  ad- 
vance boldly  towards  them,  and  receive  the  fire  with  a  deep 
groan.  It  is  then  sent  as  a  present  for  the  sake  of  the 
skin,  and  the  paws ;  the  latter  having  the  reputation  of 
being  delicious  morsels  for  the  table ;  equal,  as  I  heard 
a  noble  epicurean  observe,  to  the  best  palais  de  bctuf. 
The  sportsmen  are  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  hunting- 
jacket,  lined  with  fur,  and  wear  water-proof  boots,  with 
another  inside  pair  of  flannel  boots,  which,  while  they 
allow  of  a  full  free  motion  of  the  feet,  also  keep  them  dry 
and  warm. 

Bear-hunting  takes  place  about  half-a-dozen  times  in  the 
season ;  and  although  general  prohibitory  game  laws  were 
introduced  in  Russia  last  year,  this  sport  has  been  left  un- 
fettered ;  the  bear  being  justly  considered  a  very  pemici- 
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ous  animal,  and  one  wlikh  ought  to  be  exfcrminatod.  Tliese 
animals  are  so  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Russiai  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  destroyed  by  some  of  the 
country  people  is  so  great,  that  a  patient  of  mine,  Count 
de  B — a  learning  that  I  originally  intended  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow, in  doing  which  I  should  have  had  to  pass  through 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  his  estates,  was 
anxious  to  procure  me  the  luxury  of  having  a  bear-skin 
for  the  feet  in  my  carriage,  and  gave  nie  to  that  effect 
a  letter  for  his  steward,  thus  laconically  worded  ;  *^  The 
bearer  will  wait  at  the  post  station  for  an  hour:  kill 
a  bear,  and  take  to  liim  the  skin  and  the  paws."'  Apro- 
pos of  game-laws  ;  while  a  great  deal  has  been  said  on 
that  subject  in  this  country,  and  a  great  deal  done  to  get 
rid  of  them, — in  Russia  fresh  measures  liave  been  taken, 
within  the  last  eighteen  months,  to  control  the  chase 
by  the  proclamation  of  an  ukase  of  tlie  Emperor,  which 
puts  in  force  two  old  decrees  of  1740  and  1763,  and  which 
places  this  question  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  it 
in  in  England,  except  as  to  the  penalty  attaclicd  to  per- 
ftoas  guilty  of  contravention  to  the  game-laws.  Instead  of 
fee^  or  imprisonment,  or  transportation,  the  Imperial  law 
against  poachers,  with  a  humane  spiiit  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  existing  form  of  government,  condemns 
such  persons  to  furnish  a  military  recruit  to  the  State; 
and  if  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  serve  themselves  as 
privates  in  the  army.  None  can  shoot  or  hunt  v;ithin  a 
circle  of  thirty  versts  around  St.  Petersburgh  and  the 
Imperial  country  residences,  without  a  regular  license  from 
the  Grand  Veneur^  which  is  charged  with  a  fee  of  forty 
roubles  for  a  single  gun  and  a  dog. 

I  ought  to  have  said  something  about  the  horse-races 
which  have  regularly  taken  place  for  some  years  past  near  St- 
Petersburgh,  and  which  are  very  much  patronised,  on  the 
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sound  principle  of  encouraging  the  good  breed  of  horses ; 
but  I  am  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  my  readers  may  yet,  probably,  recollect  an 
account  given  of  a  race  which  took  place  near  that  capital, 
between  some  English  and  Cossack  horses,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.  That  single  eveftt  has  given  a  spur 
to  similar  exhibitions  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  as  well 
as  in  or  near  the  two  capitals.  Count  Matussevitch,  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  Count  Woronzow,  in  his  extensive 
government,  are  known  warmly  to  promote,  by  the  foun- 
dation of  stakes  and  cups,  a  system  of  horse-racing  si- 
milar to  that  which  prevails  in  England.  These  mea- 
sures will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  a  country  where  the 
inhabitants  are  very  much  attached  to  horses,  of  which 
they  have  some  excellent  breeds,  and  who  may  be  said 
to  be  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  art  of  managing  them. 
Nothing,  I  thought,  could  equal  the  beauty  of  some 
of  the  black  and  bay  horses  of  one  or  two  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Guards,  over  whose  stables  I  went  one  day, 
after  visiting  their  barracks.  Comfortable  as  the  latter 
appeared  to  be,  the  state  of  the  stables  was  even  more 
soigne  and  pleasing  to  contemplate.  Some  of  the  Colonels 
of  Regiments  of  Horse  Guards  have  organized  their  stables 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  winter  particularly,  they  form  an 
agreeable  lounge. 

Though  I  saw  but  little  of  the  pleasure-boats  on  the  Neva, 
before  the  freezing  of  that  noble  stream,  yet  I  have  re- 
ceived such  full  accounts  of  them  from  some  of  the  English 
as  well  as  Russian  residents  in  St.  Petersburgh,  that  I  regret 
I  did  not  see  more  of  them.  The  resemblance  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh to  Venice,  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  several  points 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  also  in  the  appear- 
ance and  number  of  the  pleasure-boats,  which  glide  gaily 
along  jthe  blue  bosom  of  the  majestic  waters  of  the  Neva, 
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during  the  summer  season*    Like  their  brethren  of  the  Adri- 
atic queen^  the  R  ussian  gondoliers  deck  their  boats  and  their 
persons  in  rich  and  fantastic  colours;  invite,  hy  their  cheer* 
fill  countenances  and  expressions  of  carum^  the  passengers 
to  get  into  their  skiffs,  and  lull  them  into  soft  reflections, 
and  perhaps  to  sleep,  by  their  national  songs.     It  is  one 
of  their  indi*i|>en sable  qualifications,  besides  those  of  beuig 
stout,  good-lt>i>king,  and  expert  rowers,  that  they  shall  be 
masters  of  all  the  popular  songs  and   tunes  of  the  day. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  accompaniment  lo  the  voice  with 
the  rojuk,  or  reed-pipe,  a   tambourine,  and   two    wooden 
spoons,  with  bells  at  each  end,  which  are  struck  together. 
The  effect  of  this  concert  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  pleasing 
wbeu  heard  from  the  shore,  or  from  a  distant  bnat,  during 
the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening,,  as  the  sound  is  wafted 
over  the  sjiarkhng  waters  by  the  refreshing  breeze  from  the 
islands.     These  boats  ha\  e  from  two  to  six  pair  of  oars, 
besides  the  steersman  ;  and  ihe  charge,  I   was  informed, 
is  moderate.     They  are  nuich  resorted  to  by  all  classes  of 
people;  but  the  great  have,   as    at  V^eniee,  thtir  nwn  gon- 
dolas, which  are  distinguished  by  the  rich   hvenes  of  the 
rowers. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PICTURE   OF   ST.   PETERSBURGH. 

The  Markets.  —  The  SiennaU^  or  Haj-market.  —  Frooen  Fiflh  and 
Fnuen  Flesh.  —  Haj  Sledges.  —  The  Round  Market,  or  Kjioueuii 
Rynok.  —  Fish  peculiar  to  Ruasa.  —  Black  and  Red  Cayiar.  — 
The  Floating  Fish-markets.  —  Sommer  and  Winter  Fishings  near 
St.  Petersburgfa.  —  Ice-Breakers.  —  Phenomenon  on  Iweaking 
the  Ice.  —  Mai^et  for  Frozen  Prorisions.  —  Price  of  ProTisioiis 

doring  the  Winter  Season Milk  and  Milkmaids.  —  The  Mi^a- 

xoi  Rynok. — Ukraine  Oxen.  — Slaughtering. — The  TolkoutchoI 
Rjmok^  or  General  Maricet.  —  Voltaire  in  a  Russian  Market.  — 
The  Fruit  and  Bird  Market.  —  Live  Birds.  —  Profusion  and 
cheapness  of  Poultry.  —  Sbitene  and  Sbitenistchick.  —  Kvaas  and 
other  National  Beverages.  —  Pivo.  —  Spirituous  Liquors.  -^  Ka- 
backs  and  Gin  Shops.  —  Drunkenness  in  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Drunkenness  in  London.  —  Wines.  —  Water  of  the  Neva-  —  The 
Chelsea  Dolphin.  —  Russian  Tea-Drinking.  —  Shops  of  St.  Peters- 

burgh.  —  The  Gostisnoi  Dvor The  Drug  Shops.  —  Russian 

Materia  Medico.  — The  English  Magazine. — Clothing.  -—  Financial 
Regulation.  —  Le  TaHleur  par  ejrcelience,  and  fe»  meiUeures  Mo^ 
dittes.  —  The  Fur  Shops.  —  The  Linen  Trade.  —  Expenses  of 
Living  at  St.Petersburgh.—  Rasnostchick. —  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer Carriers.  —  Appendix. 

I  HOLD  it  to  be  a  duty  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  undertake  to  describe  the  capital  of  a  large 
Empire  and  its  inhabitants,  that  whilst  telling  us  of  their 
institutions,  churches,  palaces,  trades,  and  places  of  educa- 
tion, they  should  not  forget  also  to  inform  us  how  the  popu- 
lation is  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence.    A  romance 
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writer  never  tbinks  of  giving  a  dinner,  or  any  other  repast 
to  his  hero;  and  most  of  the  poets,  notwithstanding  the 
better  example  which  Homer  has  set  them,  too  frequently 
regard  the  homely  oct^upation  of  eating  and  drinking,  as 
beneath  their  notice:  but  we  travellers  must  proceed  upon 
other  principles*  Our  lieroes  must  be  fed ;  and  we  must 
lay  whence  the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  obtained.  In 
St  Petersljurgh  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  them, 
and  what  is  more,  they  are  very  cheap.  The  markets  in 
the  "  Imj>erial  residence'*  are  very  numerous.  Not  only 
is  there  a  neat  and  commodious  market  (Tchastnoi  Ry- 
nok)  to  eacli  principal  section  (kvartald)  of  every  district; 
but  there  are,  moreover,  other  well-noted  markets  for  the 
sate  of  specific  articles^  which  cannot  fail  to  present  a  very 
interesting  sight  to  a  stranger.  In  matters  connected  with 
the  comforts,  accommodations,  and  provisions  for  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  the  people,  I  am,  and  ever  have  been, 
a  very  Paul  Pry ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  St» 
Petersburgh,  I  evinced  my  inquisitive  disposition  to  its 
utmost  extent,  as  the  younger  son  of  good  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  merchant,  can  fully  testify,  having  been  sadly  tormented 
by  my  cpiestions  and  inquiries,  as  well  as  by  my  desire  to 
be  conducted  to  all  the  markets  in  that  city.  However^ 
he  did  it  alt  most  good-naturedly,  and  I  hope  without 
very  serious  inconvenience.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for 
having  been  able  to  rummage  every  shop,  and  every 
stall,  putting  questions  to  every  one  who  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  them,  and  writing  down  the  informa- 
tion I  obtained  through  my  young  friend's  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  curious  that  some  of  the  most  noted  markets 
to  which  I  allude  are  more,  or  at  all  events  as  much, 
frequented  on  a  Sunday,  as  on  any  other  day.  This  is  the 
case,  in  particular  with  the  Sienoaia  or  Hay-market,  to 
which  I  repaired  on  one  of  those  days,  and  where  the  same 
bustle  was  found  to  prevail,  which  exists  at  Covcnt-Garden 
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on  a  Saturday  morning.     But   the  similarity  between  the? 
two  markets  goes  no  farther.     The  St.  Petersburgh  Sien- 
naia  is  an  oblong  square  of  great  dimensions,  or  about 
three  times  the  size  of  Leicester-square,  and  has  not  a  shel- 
ter or  a  single  shade  in  the  centre.     The  buildings  around 
it  are  handsome  private  houses,  with  one  or  two  public 
edifices,  and  perhaps  as  many  churches.     I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  ought  to  invoke  a  Teniers,  a  Wilkie,  or  a  Schneider, 
to  assist  me  in  describing  the  curious  sight  which  this  place 
presentee! ;  but  certainly  there  were  subjects  for  each  of  the 
artists  upon  which  to  exercise  his  talents.     Both  live  boors 
and  dead  game  of  every  sort,  are  to  be  found  here,  the  first 
for  Teniers  and  Wilkie's  pencil,  and  the  second  for  Schnei- 
der's.    The  sum,  however,  of  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject is  this  :  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  pretty  deep  too  ; 
and  so  it  was,  I  imagine,  all  over  Russia  at  the  time,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  materially  tended  to  enliven  the  scene 
before  me ;  for  sledges  had  come  to  the  market  brimful, 
and  in  some  instances  piled  up  mountains  high,  vfith  frozen 
Jlesh  and  frozen  Jish  from  every  lake  and  every  river  in 
Russia,   and  even  from  Archangel.     These  were  arrang- 
ed in  several  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  market,  leav- 
ing wide  alleys  between  them,  through  which  we  walked  at 
our  leisure,  inquiring,  not  only  as  to  the  price,  but  as  to  the 
locality   and  quality  of  the  fish,  having  some  smattering 
of  the  natural  history  of  a  few  of  them.     My  readers  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  I  carried  my  science  to  a  wrong  mar- 
ket;  but  I  can  assure  them,  that  not  only  did  I  get  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject  from  apparently  uncouth 
boors,  but  also  that  the  manner  in  which  I  obtained  it  was 
in  every  respect  gratifying.     For,  instead  of  sulky  answers 
and  uncivil  proceedings,  I  met  with  good-natured  readi- 
ness, and,  in  many  instances,  with  an  earnestness  of  dis- 
position   lo    afford  me   every  information  respecting   the 
precise   locality  of  the  fish,  names  and   quantity,  mode 
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itiul  season  of  fishings  manner  of  preserving,  expense  of  con* 
Veyance,  and  general  profit  tlcnved  from  the  sale,  together 
with  every  other  particular  I  required,  which  was  the  more 
remark}! bit',  as  they  must  have  perceived  that  I  was  but  a 
very  sen  ry  cii8ti*mer  to  them.  I  never  saw  l>etter  disposed 
people  in  that  class  of  life  any  where.  They  did^  indeed^ 
once  or  twice  indulge  a  sly  titter  at  my  shrivelled  figure 
and  blue  stiff  fingers  trying  lo  liold  the  pencil  and  note-book 
{temperature  eighteen  degrees  below  freezing  I)  in  com- 
mitting lo  paper  the  answers  they  gave  me ;  but  that  was 
a  fair  subject  of  merriment  for  them,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  it  with  eivility.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  re- 
ception a  foreigner  w  t»uld  TUeet  with  at  Billinsgate  or  Co  vent- 
Garden,  if  he  were  to  go  thither  with  an  interpreter  poking 
his  fingers  into  every  liasket,  holding  up  eacli  article  for  con* 
templaticin,  asking  its  price,  its  origin  and  peculiarities,  and 
having  made  a  low  bow,  with  a  *'  thank  ye,"  proceed  to 
the  next  stall  to  repeat  the  farce  :  if  John  Bull  suffered  him 
to  leave  the  market  sound  of  limb,  or  without  some  pelting^ 
it  would  be  somewhat  *'  against  the  course  of  nature," 
Every  species  of  fish  I  saw  here  was  at  the  very  lowest 
price :  pike,  trout,  and  soudag  in  abundance,  of  the 
largest  size,  at  ^d,  the  Russian  pound  (14i  oz.  of  the  Eng- 
lish weight)  ;  and  when  of  sn*aller  size  l^d. ;  a  salmon  from 
Archangel,  weighing  five  pounds,  for  8d,  There  was  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  in  this  great  market,  a  sea-fish 
brought  also  from  Archangel,  much  esteemed  by  the  gour- 
ma ndSf  and  at  the  bare  mentioo  of  whose  name  1  heard 
them  snmck  their  lips.  This  is  the  Narwgw  :  I  have  tasted 
it,  but  cannot  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  connois- 
seurs; but  on  the  suliject  of  sea-fisii  they  are  certainly  not 
good  authorities,  except  when  they  have  travelled*  Only 
fancy  that  they  never  taste  cod,  sole,  haddock,  and  whiting 
unless  they  go  abroad  for  theui  I  Some  think  that  the 
flavour  of  two  of  those  sea^fishes,  the  cod  and  the  haddock, 
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is  perceptible  in  the  soudag,  a  most  excellent  river-fiA, 
about  the  size  of  a  salmon-trout  which  is  found  in  the 
Neva,  the  Ladoga  and  other  waters.  It  is  served  up  boiled, 
and  eaten  with  a  sauce,  in  which  mustard  and  pepper  form 
the  principal  ingredients.  I  should  consider  it  indigestible 
without  them.  These  and  other  fish  are  seen  closely 
packed  in  snow  and  hardened  by  frost,  covered  with  a  great 
deal  of  matting.  The  sledges  are  about  three  feet  high, 
and  five  feet  long.  The  Finnish  sledges  are  differently  con- 
structed, consisting  of  a  well-made  square  trough  placed  on 
a  sledge  bottom,  whereas  the  more  common  market-sledgee 
are  made  up  of  twelve  or  sixteen  strong  pieces  of  timber, 
'in  the  shape  of  a  coop  without  a  top,  filled  up  within  the 
insterstices  with  smaller  pieces  of  wood,  and  lined  inside 
with  matting.  In  the  same  market  large  quantities  of 
onions,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  young  cabbages,  throughout 
the  winter  may  be  obtained.  By  way  of  completing  the 
picture^  we  have  here  also  sledges  full  of  every  species  of 
meat,  which  is  sold  at  a  very  low  rate.  On  the  left  of  the 
Sienndia,  are  arranged  the  hay  sledges,  which  may  perhaps 
carry  one-fourth  of  an  English  load.  At  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  hay  is  brought  down  the  Neva  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  on  rafts,  and  piled  up  in  cubes  of  the  most  gigantic 
size,  containing  perhaps  a  quantity  equal  to  as  many  as 
fifteen  and  twenty  common  English  hay-stacks.  These 
are  moored  not  far  from  the  third  or  highest  bridge,  and 
then  sold  in  retail.  Hay  is  then  rather  dear ;  probably  as 
much  as  one-third  of  what  it  costs  in  London  ;  but  when 
winter  allows  of  rapid  conveyance  by  sledging,  and  enables 
every  peasant  to  bring  his  load  to  market,  the  prices  fall 
considerably.  The  keeping  of  horses,  therefore,  is  cheaper 
in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Not  far  from  this  large  market,  is  the  round  market, 
(Kougloi  Kynok)  consisting  of  a  circular  building,  the 
outside  of  which  is  surrounded  by  piazzas,  with  a  great 
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number  of  shops  under  them  fur  the  sale  of  game  and  fish, 
the  former  fresh  or  frozen,  and  the  latter  fresh,  salted,  or 
frozen.  Here  we  have  a  somewhat  superior  class  of  people 
to  deal  witti  ;  but  still  civil  Tlicse  fish-mangers  pay  a 
tax  of  250  roubles  to  ilie  Douma,  or  civic  authorities,  for 
their  |>atent  or  license,  to  open  a  shop,  which  hcense  they 
are  obliged  to  keep  framed  and  glazed,  suspended  in  a 
very  conspicuous  place.  The  variety  of  dry  fish  I  be- 
held here,  almost  exceeds  belief*  Under  the  same  roof, 
I  saw  the  fish  peculiar  to  Archangel  and  Lake  Ihnen, 
witli  those  from  the  neighhonrlKJod  of  Novgorod ^  the 
Rivers  Volchow,  the  Volga,  and  from  Astraean.  The 
prices  are  so  low,  that  the  poorer  classes  may,  and  do, 
frequently  indulge  in  thii  delicious  food.  It  does  not 
appear  that  frost  impairs  in  any  very  considerable  de- 
gree the  flavour  of  either  fish  or  game.  One  of  the 
English  residents  at  Cronstadt,  who  has  a  deep  and 
excellent  ice-house,  is  in  the  habit  of  daily  frequenting  the 
frozen  markets  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  orders 
as  much  fisii,  game,  and  poultry  as  his  ice-liouse  will  hold, 
which,  when  filled  with  those  useful  articles,  is  closely  shut 
up ;  and  the  frozen  provisions  are  used  from  the  beginning 
of  spring,  until  the  following  winter ;  by  which  means, 
he  has  those  luxuries  at  all  times,  and  most  economically.  I 
saw  in  this  market  a  very  small  fish,  something  like  the 
white  bait,  thtnigh  not  silvery  and  nearly  transparent, 
called  Sficdki/,  It  is  mixed  up  with  soups,  the  broth 
being  really  excellent  and  nutritious,  as  I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained* This  is  sold  at  three  half-pence  a  ponnd*  One  of 
the  dainties  at  this  season  in  the  fish  line,  is  the  belly 
part  of  the  sturgeon,  which  scjme  have  compared  to  the 
()alate  of  beef  in  taste*  It  is  of  an  orange  colour, 
and  is  cut  into  long  and  broad  slices,  not  unlike  tripe  in 
appearance  {Ossetrina)*  1  observed  an  entire  sturgeon, 
nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  circumference :    it 
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came  from  Astracan,  and  was  sold  at  three  half-pence  a 
pound.  The  Ukleia  (Cyprinus  Alburnus),  another  specie 
of  fish,  found  in  abundance,  and  not  unfrequently  served  up 
at  the  tables  of  people  of  consequence,  much  resembles  in 
size  and  taste,  and  perhaps  is  the  whiting.  But  the  fish,  par 
excellence,  the  triumph  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  amphy  trions, 
and  which  is  de  rigueur  at  all  great  dinners,  as  a  turbot  is 
at  a  dinner  prii  in  London,  when  that  delicious  aquatic  is 
not  yet  common,  is  the  Sterliadj  (Accipenser  Ruthenus,)  im- 
properly called  Sterlet  J  which  is  brought  all  the  way  from 
the  Volga.  It  must  be  conveyed  and  kept  alive  till  within  a 
short  time  before  dinner,  or  it  is  not  worth  a  copper  kopeck 
afterwards ;  for  it  becomes  tough  and  leathery,  and  acquires 
a  mawkish  taste.  The  Sterliad  is  found  high  up  the  river, 
and  is,  so  far,  difi^erent  from  salmon-trout,  which  is  best 
when  caught  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  rivers.  I  will  not  trust 
myself  in  repeating  the  several  exorbitant  prices  which  I 
have  heard  quoted  as  having  been  given  for  some  of  the 
larger  sorts  of  this  fish ;  it  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  for  no 
other  fish,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  have  such  sums  been 
given  as  for  the  sterlet.     Some  are  several  feet  in  length. 

Shakspcare  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  of  some- 
thing too  good  for  the  vulgar,  that  it  was  "  caviare  to  the 
general."  There  are  few  things  more  delicious  than  caviare, 
both  the  black,  which  is  prepared  from  the  sturgeon  ster- 
liad, &c.,  and  the  red,  or  rather  yellow  sort,  from  another 
fish  called  Riapoushka,  (Sahno  Maraenula,)  each  of  which 
we  saw  in  great  quantities  at  the  Krougloi  Rynok ;  and  yet 
how  little  is  it  valued  by  people  who  ought  to  know  better ! 
On  my  asking  one  of  the  fishmongers  whether  they  did  not 
sometimes  sell  the  salted  caviare,  repeatedly  washed,  for 
fresh,  he  admitted  that  some  dishonest  tradesmen  might  do 
it,  but  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  detect  the  trick  by 
placing  some  of  it  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  when,  if  the 
caviare  was  old,  a  stain  of  oil  would  remain  upon  it. 
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Amon|5  the  curiosities  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  regard  to 
fish,  are  the  Ooatiiig  fisd-niarkcts  seen  during  the  smiinier. 
Uutil  the  freezing  of  the  Neva,  fish  is,  I  believe,  sold  in  no 
other  places.  We  arrived  time  enough  in  St.  Petersburgli 
to  see  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  capital  in  full  operation. 
A  number  of  decked  galliots,  divided  into  two  large  tanks, 
one  of  which  is  filled  with  salt  water  for  the  sea>fish,  and 
the  other  with  fresh  water  for  the  fish  caught  in  ri%'ers  and 
lakes,  bring  daily  into  the  interior  of  the  city  a  very  large 
supply  of  live  fish  of  every  sort^  and  are  moored  alongside 
a  large  covered  liulk,  tastefully  arranged  and  painted  in  gay 
colours,  on  board  of  which  the  buyer  steps  from  the  quay, 
to  select  his  own  favourite  ihh  as  it  swims  in  the  capacious 
tanks.  Net  bags,  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  are 
dipped  into  any  particular  part  of  the  tank,  at  the  desire  of 
the  buyer,  who  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  having  brought 
out  of  the  clear  water,  for  examination,  any  sort  of  fish  which 
may  have  struck  his  attention.  The  operation  is  repeated 
as  often  as  necessary,  until  the  choice  is  made,  when  the  live 
fish  is  paid  for  and  carried  home.  One  of  these  fltmting 
fish-markets  is  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Isaac  bridge, 
and  on  several  of  the  canals  in  the  interior  of  the  city. 

There  are  other  nuxles  of  procuring  fresh  fish  from  the 
Neva  in  St.  Petersburgh,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  to 
which  many  of  the  gourmamis  prefer  having  recourse. 
Extensive  fisheries  are  to  be  met  with  along  the  two  banks 
of  the  river,  at  short  distances,  conducted  by  the  seignorial 
or  leasehold  proprietors  of  the  banks.  Hither  the  amateurs 
frequently  flock  for  amusement,  and  take  their  chance  of 
the  haul  of  the  nets,  settling  beforehand  to  pay  fur  the 
contents  a  certain  price,  which  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  different  kinds  of  fish.  In  winter,  fishing  with 
rtlie  hoop-net  is  tolerably  productive.  These  nets  are  sunk 
kth rough  large  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  and  hauled  up  three  or 
times  a-day.     There  are  proper  ice-breakers  who  per- 
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form  that  operation,  not  only  for  the  fishermen,  but  for 
the  washerwomen  also,  who  require  in  winter  a  round  aper* 
ture  in  the  ice.     A  curious  phenomenon  may  be  noticed  on 
removing  the  piece  of  ice  thus  cut  round ;  a  column  of 
thick  vapour  rises  immediately  from  the  aperture,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  for  some  time.     When  a  great  number  of 
fishing  parties  are  scattered  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
river,  busy  in  their  favourite  occupation,  or  in  planting 
branches  of  fir-trees  in  the  ice  near  the  openings,  to  in- 
dicate their  position  both  to  pedestrians  and  the  drivers  of 
carriages,  throwing  at  the  same  time  snow  and  ice  round 
its  margin  to  prevent  accidents,  the  scene  presented  to  the 
stranger  is  really  picturesque  and  animated.     The  markets 
are  supplied  with  live  fish  by  the  Fins  (d  propos  of  fish,) 
who  often  bring  great  quantities  from  the  lakes  and  rivers 
in  Finland.     The  tall  casks  in  which  the  fish  are  brought 
by  these  people,  have  a  large  square  aperture,  which  allows 
of  the  upper  stratum  of  ice  being  broken  and  thrown  out 
in  proportion  as  it  forms,  supplying,  at  the   same  time, 
the  fish  with  fresh  water,  in  order  to  preserve  them  alive. 
They  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate. 

The  two  markets  I  have  just  described,  are  not  the 
only  places  where  frozen  provisions  are  sold  in  winter. 
There  is  besides  a  very  large  open  space  on  the  left  of 
the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  not  far  from  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Alexander,  in  which  such  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  sold 
during  the  winter  in  astonishing  quantities,  so  that  the 
lower  classes  may  be  said  to  have  a  perpetual  cocagna  of  it 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  although  they  have  a  long  and 
very  strict  Lent  to  fast  in. 

The  price  of  provisions  during  the  winter  season  is  so  low, 
that  I  wonder  how  people  can  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  come  any  great  distance  with  them  to  market.  Veal 
from   Archangel,  which  is  the  best,  is  also   the   dearest 
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article,  being  sold  at  7d*  or  8d.  a  pound.  Butbeef^  mutton, 
and  pork,  whicli  latter  is  much  eaten,  are  respectively  sold 
fresh  for  15,  25,  and  28  kopecks  the  pound,  or  l^rf,  2.jrf. 
£5^,  English  money.  Mutton  is  very  cheap,  hut  it  is 
%'ery  inferior  at  St.  Petersburgh.  It  has  no  flavour, 
and  it  is  always  tough  and  coarse.  I  saw  the  best  white 
wheaten  bread  purchased  for  28  kopeeks  a  pound.  I 
myself  bought,  one  day,  from  a  female  Rasnost chick,  or 
hawker  of  provisions,  a  very  numerous  class  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  a  loaf  of  the  best  fancy-bread,  of  a  most  choice 
flavour  and  whiteness,  in  size  about  that  of  a  threepenny 
loaf,  for  eight  kopeeks,  four-fifthsof  a  [i^nny.  Rye  bread, 
however,  is  more  universally  eaten,  even  in  families  of  rank  : 
it  is  said  to  be  well  tasted,  and  to  yield  more  nourishment. 
I  can  agree  to  the  latter,  but  have  never  been  aide  to  be- 
lieve the  former  part  of  the  assertion.  At  all  the  tables  I 
frequented,  I  saw  laid  before  the  guests,  besides  the  beau- 
tiful wheaten  bread,  a  slice  of  rye  bread,  delightfully  black, 
pasty,  and  sour,  which  %vas  eaten  with  as  much  rehsh  as  I 
felt  in  disposing  of  my  white  one.  The  poorer  classes  use 
a  blacker  sort  of  bread,  prepared  of  rye-meal  unboUed.  The 
very  whitest  wheaten  flours  cost,  at  the  close  of  November, 
thirty- two  roubles,  or  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven 
shilHngs  a  sack,  containing  200  Russian,  or  180  Eng- 
hsh  pounds;  in  other  words,  flour  is  sold  atl^d  a  pound. 
Every  thing  else  is  reasonable  in  proportion,  A  pair  of 
very  large  fowls  costs  three  paper  roubles,  or  2s.  Qd,  and 
when  frozen  ^s,  only.  I  liargained  for  a  goose  weigh- 
ing eight  pounds,  and  a  turkey  somewhat  larger ;  the 
first  for  one  rouble  or  10^<^.  and  the  latter  three  roubles  and 
a  half  Game  in  proportion  is  even  cheaper.  I  one  Sunday 
visited  the  poultry  and  game-market,  on  purpose  to  ascertain 
the  fact;  and  was  surprised,  in  the  first  place,  at  tlie  tjuan- 
tity  of  both  to  be  found  there;  and  in  the  second  place,  at  the 
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trifling  charge  made  for  the  game  in  particular.  A  brace 
of  partridges  was  purchased  for  eight-pence;  and  it  should 
be  recollected  that  there  is  a  species  of  those  birds  in  Rus- 
sia which  is  considerably  larger  than  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. They  are  distinct  from  the  common  species,  which 
is  rather  smaller  in  Russia  than  in  England ;  neither  are 
they  the  red-legged  partridges,  but  a  totally  distinct  bird, 
and  very  excellent.  Moor  game  is  of  considerable  sise  in 
St.  Petcrsburgh ;  generally  as  large  as  a  moderate  sized 
turkey.  A  pair  of  black  cocks  the  size  of  a  turkey,  was 
sold  for  fifteen  pence. 

Milk  is  perhaps  one  of  the  dearest  articles  of  life  in  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  milk-women  carry  that  commodity  to 
town  in  earthen  jars,  covered  with  mats  made  of  the  birch 
bark.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
costume,  which  consists  of  a  short  tunic  of  some  gaudy 
colour,  without  any  covering  over  the  shirt-sleeves,  which 
are  always  full,  and  of  a  dazzling  white,  elegantly  fastened 
at  the  wrist  with  clasps. 
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They  look  very  well  in  this  dress,  and  the  manner  in  which 

ihey  carry  their  light  hurt  hens ,  suspended  from  the  ends  of 

a  bow  resting  upon  one  shouUler,  gives  them  a  very  gi acetyl 

appearance.    The  majority  of  these  milk-women  come  from 

I  the  village  of  Okhta,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great 

reach  of  the  Neva  on  the  Vibourg  bank.     There  are^  also 

eogaged  in  the  same  traffic,  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of 

Swiss  or  Dutch  people,  I  forget  which,  who  were  originally 

invited  over  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of 

St.  Petersburgh  with  milk  and  fresh  butter;  but  these  live 

farther  from  the  city*     Both  the  milk  and  cream  which  I 

tasted  appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  less  liable 

than  those  of  our  own  capital  to  Mr.  Accum*s  celebrated 

reflections  on  *'  Death  in  the  Pot."'"'     A  quart  bottle   of 

the  former  sells  for  30  kopeeks,  (Sd.)  and  one  pint  and 

a   half  of   the  latter    for    lOid.      With   regard    to   fresh 

butter  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of,  generally  speaking; 

I  but   most    of  the  respectable  famihes   prefer  getting  the 

necessary  quantity  of  cream »  and  have  what  butter  they 

require  for  their  lighter  repasts  made  at  home  by  means 

of  a   very    sj>eedy  process,  facilitated,  of  course,  by  the 

ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  free  use 

of  ice.     That  which  is  sold  costs  about  one  rouble,  or  a 

little  more  than  ten  pence  the  Russian  pound  ;  salt  butter 

is  half  that  price  at  all  times, 

I  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  MiasnoV  Rynok,  on  the 

j  canal  Kriukof,  where  the  botchers'  meat  is  displayed,  both 

^  before  the  frost  had  set  in,  and  after,  when  the  meat  was 

,         frozen ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  I  have  sel- 

I         dom  seen  it  either  better  or  more  cleanly  kept  any  where 

'  else,  London,  perhaps,  excepted.    The  sight  of  a  butcher's 

I         shop  is  by  far  more  inviting  in  St.  Petersburgh    than  in 

Paris.     Indeed,  T  should  say  that   there   is  a  degree  of 

I         coquetry  about  them  which  one  would  scarcely  expect  in 

^         VOL.   IL  2  fi 
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such  places.  The  oxen  slaughtered  for  the  St  Peliersbui^gfa 
market  come  principally  from  the  Crimea,  or  Little  Russia. 
In  the  former  case,  these  animals  are  driven  some  thousand 
versts,  and  do  not  reach  the  capital  for  some  montln. 
This  circumstance  has  led  to  a  practice  which  originally 
arose  out  of  an  Imperial  order,  and  by  which  a  certain  slip 
of  land  is  allotted  on  each  side  of  the  high  roads  for  the 
pasturage  of  those  travelling  beasts.  The  landholders  are 
bound  to  cultivate  it  with  grass  and  grain  for  that  purpose. 
At  given  distances  on  the  road  there  are  places  erected  and 
kept  in  proper  condition,  for  pasturing  the  cattle  at  night 
during  the  winter.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Petersburgh,  they  are  driven  to  the  great  dis- 
tilleries, where  a  trifling  sum  is  paid  for  feeding  them 
upon  the.  refuse  grain  of  distillation,  on  which  they  fatten 
considerably.  On  the  road  from  St.  Petersburgh  to 
Alexandrowsky,  I  noticed  a  very  large  square  and  not  in- 
elegant building,  in  which  the  oxen  to  be  killed  are 
kept  till  a  proper  time.  The  operation  of  slaughtering  is 
performed  on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  so 
that  the  filth  and  blood  are  washed  down  by  the  stream, 
and  thus  the  city  is  not  exposed,  during  the  summer 
months,  to  any  unpleasant  effluvia. 

Curiosity,  the  most  excusable  of  a  traveller's  faults,  led 
me  to  pay  a  visit  with  my  English  friend  to  the  Tolkoutchoi 
Rynok,  a  kind  of  rag-fair,  as  I  had  heard  so  much  of  that 
place,  and  wished  to  see  the  humours  of  low  life.  Again,  it 
was  on  a  Sunday  that  I  proceeded  to  this  market,  iand  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  crowded.  This  singular  place  is 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  Bank  of  Assignats,  in  the  third 
Admiralty  quarter,  and  consists  of  an  open  space  of  about 
the  size  of  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  covered,  in  part,  with  small 
wooden  shops  and  stands,  arranged  in  rows,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  separated  by  narrow  pas- 
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sages,  paved  with  wood.  Here  every  kind  of  article  of 
inferior  value,  for  the  use  of  ihe  very  lowest  classes  of 
jieople  is  sold ;  and  in  many  of  these  shops,  any  person, 
male  or  feniate^  of  that  class  may  get  equipped  cap-a-pie 
in  Jess  than  ten  minutes.  Around  that  part  of  the  market 
which  is  open,  the  shops  have  much  the  apj)earance  of 
booths  at  fairs,  and  in  them  articles  of  a  still  inferior  de- 
scription are  sold  ;  while  the  o|>en  space,  or  square,  is  filled 
with  hawkers,  old  ctothesmen,  sellers  uf  kvas.s  sbiline,  gin- 
gerbread, horse 'flesh,  and  a  particular  sort  of  black  cab- 
bage soup^  thick  and  nasty,  of  which  the  poorer  people  are 
fond*  We  were  sijlicited*  without  impertinence,  but  in 
pressing  language,  to  buy  what  the  jieople  thought  we 
stood  moAt  in  need  of;  thus  to  myself,  who  had  only  a 
loose  English  cloak  on,  they  addressetl  a  pressing  invitation 
to  enter  their  shops,  for  they  were  sure  I  wanted  a  thick 
wadded  kaftan  to  kee))  me  warm  ;  while  my  friend,  who 
walked  by  ttty  side,  like  one  who  feels  that  his  toes  are 
pinched  with  cold,  and  had  only  thin  boots  on  to  guard 
him  against  the  ice  on  whicli  we  trod,  was  strenuously 
urged  to  take  shelter  under  one  of  the  shades,  and  get  him- 
self a  pair  of  the  *'  best  and  cheapest  galoshes  in  the  uni- 
verse.^ The  crowd  was  excessive,  and  we  were  actually 
shoved  from  one  place  to  another  as  we  made  our  way 
through  it;  hencethe  nicknauieof  Tolkoutchoi,or  the  sbov- 
ing-market.  There  is  another  sohriquet  given  to  it,  which 
I  may  be  excused  repeating  :  as  it  refers  to  a  liranch  of  in- 
sectologv  by  no  means  agreeable  to  study.  There  were  a 
very  few  females  among  the  buyers,  and  none  among  the 
sellers.  The  motley  multitude  seemed  made  up  of  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  Tartars,  Calmucks»  and  many  Russians; 
the  latter  of  whom,  particularly  the  young  men,  as  I  had 
remarked  also  in  other  parts  of  the  capital,  have  fine  and 
pleasing  countenances.     Here,  as  well  as  every  where  rise 
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in  St.  Petersburgh,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  you  must 
bargain  hard.  We  entered  one  of  the  small  shops,  about 
eight  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high,  in  which  there  were 
a  great  many  books  displayed,  in  order  to  purchase  some 
memento  of  my  visit  to  this  singular  market.  The  shop 
was  kept  by  a  quick  and  sprightly  boy,  who  asked  me  three 
roubles  (^5.  6d,)  for  a  small  treatise  on  caligraphy,  (spo- 
cobb  Derjania  pera,)  containing  eighteen  pages  of  engraved 
copy,  which  he  let  me  have,  at- last,  for  sixty  kopeeks  {6d.) 
This  practice  is  very  general  abroad,  and  to  be  deprecated, 
inasmuch  as  it  occasions  a  considerable  loss  of  time ;  but  to 
assume  it  at  once,  as  some  English  travellers  have  done,  as 
an  infallible  mark  of  a  disposition  to  cheat  is  preposterous. 
Usage  has  sanctioned  the  practice,  and  as  every  body  is 
aware  of  it,  the  purchaser  contents  himself  with  making  as  low 
an  offer  for  the  article  as  the  seller's  demand  for  it  is  high  ; 
and  both  are  therefore  quits.  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
find  in  this  miserable  abode,  among  the  old  and  well, 
thumbed  volumes  that  lined  the  shop,  some  of  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  in  Russian  ;  fancy  the  locality  for  such  a  philoso- 
pher ;  nor  was  I  less  surprised  when  I  was  told  that  a  poor 
looking  devil,  half  in  rags  and  unshaven,  who  had  come  in 
after  us,  and  had  held  a  short  converse  with  our  young 
shopkeeper,  had  inquired  for  **  Les  Amours  du  puissant 
Chevalier  Amadis  de  Gaul,^  in  the  Russian  language  ! 

From  this  extraordinary  place  we  made  our  way  to  the 
Ovoschnoi*  Rynok,  or  fruit-market,  which,  even  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  contained  some  tempting  and  choice  articles, 
such  as  large  water-melons,  pine-apples  from  the  interior  of 
the  empire,  Astracan  grapes,  &c.  Oranges  are  also  found 
here  in  abundance,  which  are  purchased  in  the  English  mar- 
ket and  shipped  for  Russia.  So  many  skippers  are  eager  to 
arrive  first  at  St.  Petersburgh  with  their  cargoes  of  that  de- 
lightful fruit  and  of  lemons,  in  the  spring,  that  they  scarcely 
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find  payment  for  tlieir  freight.  It  is  stated  that  a  chest 
of  four  hundred  lemons  has  upon  such  occasions  been  pur- 
chased for  eight  or  nine  shillings.  The  bird-market  is 
next  to  the  fruit-market.  It  is  divided  into  two  large 
and  long  avenues  of  simps .  in  the  onej  living  birds  of 
almost  every  tlescriplion  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  in  the 
other,  poultry  and  dead  game  are  sold.  The  Russians 
are  very  fond  of  live  birds,  even  when  tliey  are  not  of 
the  singing  species.  It  is  curious  to  see  several  thousand 
large  and  small  red  cages  hanging  in  triple  rows  on  the 
outside  of  about  eighty  shops,  on  each  side  of  the  avenue, 
containing  a  vast  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  nor  is  it 
iminteresting  to  reflect  how  they  can  live  ex|>osed  to  such 
a  degree  of  coldy  the  temperature  being  at  the  time  about 
twenty-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  In  a  part  of  each  cage 
a  small  quantity  of  snow  was  placed,  which  is  said  to  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 

In  returning  home,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  man 
carrying  |>artly  under  his  arni^  and  partly  fastened  round 
his  w^aist,  a  brass  Jar,  carefully  envelo{>ed  with  flannel  ban- 
dages, and  having  a  spout  with  a  brass  cock  at  its  upper 
end*  He  appeared  to  be  tlistrihuting  to  the  passengers 
some  hot  liquor  in  tumblers,  which  he  kept  in  a  spe- 
cies of  trough  affixed  in  front  of  his  dress,  and  covered 
by  a  short  apron.  **  That  is  a  Sbitenstchick,"  said  my 
friendly  conductor,  "  and  what  ho  sells  is  the  Sbitene,  a 
national  drink,  to  which  the  lower  classes  are  very  partial'*'* 
I  approached  the  fellow,  and  liad  a  glass  of  his  nectar;  he 
was  about  to  plunge  a  large  red  pimento  into  the  glass, 
previously  to  pouring  out  the  sbitene,  such  being  the  prac- 
tice in  general ;  but  I  felt  satisfied  without  that  addition. 
The  charge  for  such  a  drayght  was  a  two  kopeck  piece, 
for  which  he  also  gave  me  the  information  that  it  was  made 
of  eighteen  pounds  of  honey,  witli  fifty  croushkis,  (quarts) 
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of  hot  water.  This  mixture,  to  which  pepper  is  added  by 
some,  is  drunk  hot,  with  the  further  addition  of  boiliDg 
milk,  whicli  the  sbitenstchick  carries  about  with  him,  in 
another  good-sized  vessel.  The  taste  of  the  sbitene  is 
agreeable,  and  with  milk,  not  unlike  that  of  very  sweet  tea. 
I  understand  that  in  i^ummer  the  same  liquor  is  sold  iced^ 
and  in  great  quantity.  The  nmn  presented  so  original  a 
picture,  that  I  thought  it  miglit  not  be  amiss  to  introduce 
a  sketch  of  him  in  this  place.  Kvass,  mead,  or  hydromel, 
of  a  different  species  from  sbitene,  honey  and  cranberry 
juice,  both  of  them  fermented,  are  some  of  the  other  na- 
tional beverages  which  I  frequently  noticed  deidt  out  by 
traffickers  in  the  street,  to  the  lower  classes.  I  have 
already  mentioned  another  kind  of  drink,   peculiarly  na* 
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tkma),  called  tlie  kislistchl :  this^  however,  is  not  so  mocli 
sought  after  as  kvass,  which  latter  is  drunk  commonly  by 
all  classes  of  persons,  and  in  the  best  families  and  is 
made  in  the  foUowinf^  manner:- — plain  rye-meal,  twenty 
}>oundB;  rye-malt,  ten  pounds;  barley-malt,  three  pounds  ; 
Mix  the  two  species  of  malt  together,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tepid  water,  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  to  the 
consistency  of  a  liquid  paste ;  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  for 
an  hour.  Four  afterwards  some  warm  water  over  the 
mixture,  and  add  gradually  the  rye-meal,  taking  care  to 
stir  it  at  the  same  time^  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  paste, 
which  should  be  softer  than  that  usually  prepared  for 
making  brcaiL  The  vessel  is  then  covered,  and  the  edges 
cemented  with  bread  paste  all  round.  It  is  then  put  into 
an  oven  at  the  temperature  generally  observed  when  bread 
is  half  bakedj  where  it  remains  till  the  following  day ;  the 
oven  is  then  fresh  heated,  and  the  vessel  once  more  re- 
placed in  it.  On  the  third  day,  the  vessel  is  removed,  and 
the  paste  diluted  with  eight  pails  of  cold  water  from  the 
river,  stirring  it  constatitly  at  the  same  time  with  a  large 
wooden  spoon  ;  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor  is  poured  into 
a  barrel,  already  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  leaven, 
stirred  well  for  some  minutes,  and  set  aside  in  a  place 
of  moderate  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  first  froth  ap- 
pears on  its  surface,  the  barrel  is  carefully  closed,  and 
carried  to  the  ice-house,  or  cold  cellar,  for  two  or  three 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use.  Some 
people  add  to  the  above  ingredients  half  a  pound  of  mint 
and  two  pounds  of  wheaten  and  buck- wheat  flour,  which 
are  said  to  improve  the  taste,  and  to  increase  its  effer- 
¥escence. 

The  Russians  have  a  tolerably  good  sort  of  beer» 
(pivo,)  which  is  commonly  drunk,  and  resembles  the 
German  beer.     But,  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  English 
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bottled  porter  is  considered  a  luxury.  Spirituous  liquors, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  rage  among  the  lower  classes ; 
and,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  lack  of  means  for  procuring 
them.  There  is  an  open  kabak  at  the  comer  of  every 
street,  ready  to  receive  the  situbund  and  the  idle,  who,  £br 
a  few  kopeeks  can  burn  their  throats  and  their  digestive 
tubes  to  their  hearfs  content.  I  expected  more  outward 
and  visible  tokens  of  popular  drunkenness,  from  what  I 
had  read  of  St.  Petersburgh,  than  I  actually  observed; 
and  yet  I  walked  in  the  evening  very  frequently,  in  prefer- 
ence to  riding,  and  certainly  met  much  less  interruption 
from  drunkards  than  I  have  in  London,  when  trudging  to 
some  humble  dwelling  at  night,  to  carry  professional  suc- 
cour to  the  patients  of  charitable  institutions.  The  cheap- 
ness of  gin  has  certainly  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  this 
respect  in  London,  particularly  among  the  lowest  classes  of 
women,  so  many  of  whom  are  constantly  to  be  seen  going 
into,  or  emerging  from,  gin-shops,  in  a  state  of  inebriety  in 
which  I  never  once  saw  a  Russian  female  during  my  stay 
in  St.  Petersburgh.  No  one  can  better  ascertain  such  a 
fact  than  the  physician  of  a  large  Dispensary.  I  cannot  be 
much  in  error  when  I  aver,  that  the  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness among  the  lower  classes  in  the  metropolis  in  1817,  and 
that  inl827,  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three ;  not  only 
because  we  see  three  times  as  many  pot-valiants  about 
the  streets  and  in  houses,  but  because,  in  the  execution 
of  our  professional  duty,  three  times  as  many  cases  of  dis- 
ease resulting  from  hard  drinking,  now  come  under  our 
notice.*  The  internal  arrangement  of  a  kabak  is  not  very 
unlike  one  of  the  London  soi-disant  wine-vaults,  or  gin- 

•  These  observations  on  drunkenness  were  yet  wet  from  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  when  the  Report  of  the  Police  Committee  on  the  state 
of  the  metropolis  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons^  wherein  I 
find  the  truth  of  my  remark  strongly  attested^and  illustrated  by  facts 
which  are  attributed  to  the  same  cause — ^gin-drinking. 
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shops.  There  appeared  to  me,  from  the  slight  experience 
I  have  had,  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  druoken 
Russian  and  the  drunken  English  rabble.  In  all  the  in- 
stances which  I  witnessed  of  the  former,  the  parties  were 
invariably  merry  and  good-natured;  not  savage  and  brutal, 
particularly  towards  women. 

I  have  hinted  in  another  place  at  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  Champagne  consumed  in  St.  Petersburgh.  Othur  wines 
are  al^  much  esteemed  and  drunk  by  all  above  the  bum- 
bier  classes ;  a  glance  at  the  lAst  of  Imports  annexed  to  the 
present  Volume  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  quantity 
consumed.  In  the  South  of  Russia  they  are  strmng  to  im- 
prove indigenous  wine;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  so  good  even  as 
that  of  Ackerraan,  which  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  reputa- 
tion* After  all,  the  best,  tlie  purest,  the  most  grateful,  the 
most  healthy,  the  most  delightful,  and  really  national  beve- 
rage of  the  inhabitants  of  St*  Petershurgh,  is  the  water 
of  the  Neva.  Oh,  commend  roe  to  the  water  of  that  river 
for  quenching  thirst,  pleasing  the  palate,  and  assisting  di- 
gestion I  Malvern  water  must  yield  the  palm  to  it,  and  so, 
I  take  it,  must  every  other  water  in  the  world.  According 
to  the  best  analysis  made  of  this  real  nectar,  (the  thing  I 
regret  most  at  St.  Petersburgb,)  it  would  appear  that  in 
fifty  pints  of  it,  taken  up  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  only 
four  grains  of  calcareous  earth,  and  five  grains  of  vegetable 
extract,  were  found  to  be  present.  O  felkes  mmiitm,  those 
who  can  enjoy  such  a  luxury  con  amore^  and  are  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  Dolphin,  and  the  Chelsea  Hospi- 
tal water-courses  !  This  limpid  and  ambrosial  liquid  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  middle  stream  of  the  Neva,  in  order  to 
have  it  in  perfection*  When  obtained  near  the  shores  where 
there  are  no  granite  banks,  it  is  somewhat  turbid,  and  its 
taste  by  no  means  genuine* 

The  inhabitants  of  St  Peter^burgb,  high  and  low,  are 
as  fond  of  tea  as  I  am  of  their  Neva  water :  but  I  should 
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be  Borry  to  be  condemned  to  drink  the  former  again ;  not 
because  it  is  bad ;  but  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  too 
good.  The  perfume  and  sapid  qualities  of  their  best  9ort 
of  tea  are  such  as  I  have  never  tasted  before ;  and  the  effect 
of  both  upon  the  nerves  is  very  distressing.  The  Russians 
are  quite  finical  about  tea-making  and  tea-drinking,  and 
understand  both  arts  fully  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
the  English.  Their  tea-urn,  or  Samowat,  is  quite  a  piece 
of  machinery,  and  admirably  calculated  for  its  purpose. 
The  tea  used  in  St.  Petersburgb  reaches  that  market  direct 
from  China  over-land,  and  the  best  is  sold  at  ten  roubles 
the  Russian  pound.  It  is  presumed,  that,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  not  travelling  by  sea,  the  Russian  tea  retains  all 
its  bloom  and  strength,  which  the  English  tea  loses  during 
a  long  sea- voyage.  I  know  not  how  far  this  may  be  correct. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  St.  Petersburgh  makes  but  an  indiffer- 
ent display  of  shops.  They  are  not,  some  few  of  them  ex- 
cepted, situated  so  as  to  strike  a  stranger,  being  generally 
either  on  the  high  basement,  or  on  the  first  story.  Even 
those  that  are  more  favourably  exposed  to  view,  as  in  the 
Nevskoi  Prospekt,  for  instance,  particularly  about  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  that  street,  are  either  hidden 
under  piazzas,  or  concealed  by  projecting  columns,  so  as 
not  to  present  that  continued  line  of  shops,  one  more  splen- 
didly decorated  and  richly  stored  than  the  other,  which 
flanks  our  Regent  Street,  and  makes  it,  without  ques- 
tion, the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Russian  shops  known 
by  the  generic  name  of  Gostinoi  Dvor,  claim  the  first  no- 
tice. This  is  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings  of  an  almost 
triangular  form,  consisting  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  range 
of  shops,  two  stories  high,  placed  all  round  with  a  court 
in  the  middle.  An  arcade  runs  in  front  of  those  that  are 
outside  the  building  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  prin- 
cipal story.     The  Gostinoi  Dvor  is  flanked  on  all  sides 
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by  wide  streets,  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  skirtiu^  it  to  the 
North,  where  it  presents  a  handsome  colonnade.  The 
huikling  is  one  thousand  and  fifty  feet  longp  and  the  shops, 
disposed  in  two  rowsj  are  thrue  hundred  and  forty  in  num- 
ber, AU  those  shops  at  whicli  the  same  kinds  of  conimo- 
dJties  are  sold  are  placed  together.  Whatever  ioiagination 
can  devise  with  respect  to  the  necessaries,  conveniences, 
and  even  luxuries  of  life,  is  to  be  found  in  this  place, 
which  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  being  crowded  with 
pasiengers  and  carriages^  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
small  town.  Hard  bargaining  is  tlie  order  of  tlie  day.  A  - 
young  fellow  is  generally  stationed  outside  of  each  shop, 
to  allure  passengers  by  a  rapid  enumeration  of  the  chej- 
(Tauvres  contained  within*  Borne  of  these  shops  are  really 
handsome,  and  fitted  up  with  taste ;  and  their  different 
commodities  are  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices* 

A  short  distance  from  the  Gostinoi  Dvor,  under  a  long 
arcade  that  reminded  nie  of  Bologna,  are  the  Mt^scotilno'i 
Riad,  or  shops  for  the  sale  of  drugs  and  colonial  produce. 
The  Russian  castor  and  Russian  rluibarb,  I  found  here  in 
abundance.  The  drugs  are  kept  in  very  neat  order,  ar- 
ranged either  in  large  glasses,  or  in  drawers.  The  shop> 
keeper  is  generally  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  what  he 
tells :  but  I  found  one  or  two  who  spoke  a  little  Latin,  and 
whom  I  questioned  about  the  laws  tliat  regulate  the  sale  of 
drugs  both  retail  and  wholesale  ;  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  medical  police  does  not  extend  to  them,  as  it  does 
to  the  compounders  of  medicines,  and  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions. One  of  these  gocnl  people  who  is  the  most  extensive 
seller  of  drugs  in  St.  Petersburgh,  mentioned  to  me  the 
kind  of  articles  of  the  matena  niedica  which  are  in  greatest 
request  in  that  capital.  One  could  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  slate  of  practical  medicine  in  the  Russian  metro- 
pohs  from  his  answers.     The  quantity  of  dry  plants,  roots, 
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barks  and  twigs,  which  he  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  selling, 
besides  some  of  the  more  potent  drugs»  almost  surpasses 
belief. 

A  city  like  St.  Petersburgh,  which  requires  a  supply  of 
every  species  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  in  which  foreign 
merchants  and  tradesmen  have  always  met  with  encourage- 
ment, afforded  a  field  for  speculation,  to  the  English  in  par- 
ticular, too  tempting  to  be  neglected,  for  establishing  a  dep6t 
of  the  merchandise  of  their  native  country.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Owen,  formed  many 
years  ago  an  establishment  under  the  name  of  English  Ma^ 
gazine,  which  has  flourished  ever  since,  and  is  much  acha- 
lafide.  The  house  is  situated  in  the  Malaya  Millionnaya 
(petite  millionne)  a  short,  but  wide  street,  leading  from  the 
Tropheal  Arch  of  the  Etat  Major  to  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt, 
to  which  the  house  forms  an  angle.  There  are  on  the  first 
floor  twenty-five  rooms  en  suite^  filled  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise ;  and  each  room  constitutes,  as  it^  were, 
a  separate  shop,  which  is  attended  by  an  Englishman,  solely 
attached  to  it.  The  establishment  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  promenade  or  lounge,  which  is  much  frequented, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  resort  of  all  the  fashion  in  St. 
Petersburgh  at  a  particular  time  of  the  day.  It  is  now 
conducted  by  another  person,  and  I  believe  with  equal 
success.  I  thought  it,  however,  inferior  to  our  Soho- square 
Bazaar,  in  every  species  of  article  which  is  to  be  met  with 
equally  in  either — inferior  in  method  and  arrangement,  and 
in  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  various  objects.  But 
the  EngHsh  Magazine  of  St.  Petersburgh  combines  the 
woollen  and  linen-drapery,  with  other  branches  of  traffic. 
In  most  of  the  articles  of  manufacture  which  are  made  in  St. 
Petersburgh  by  Russian  artists,  under  the  direction  of  the 
English  proprietor  of  this  Magazine,  such  for  instance  as 
or-molu,  and  malachite  ornaments,  Russian  leather  pocket- 
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books  and  cases  stamped  with  ornamented  dies,  and  some 
other  oUjectii,  the  work  man  sliip  appeared  to  me  infinitely 
superior  to  any  thing  I  had  seen  before. 

External  elothiug  is  a  sore  subject  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  Russians  are  strenuously  endeavouring  to  improve 
their  maniifaeture  of  woollen  cloths  ;  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  one  or  two  branches  of  it  in  particular,  that 
of  black  and  green  cloths,  the  latter  of  which  is  very 
commonly  used  for  the  army,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the 
civilians^  prohibitory  laws  have  lately  been  promulgated  by 
M.  Canerin,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  which  will  pro- 
bably injure  those  of  the  English  merchants,  who  had 
already  shipped  some  hundreds  of  bales  for  the  St.  Peters* 
burgh  market.  The  Kussians  have,  in  a  special  manner^ 
directed  their  attention  to  the  Merino  breed,  in  which  they 
are  said  to  be  succeeding  rapidly  ;  yet  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  seen  any  very  fine  blue  or  black  cloth  of  their  own 
manufacture.  English  cloth  is  what  is  most  appreciated  ; 
but  this  is  sold  dear.  A  suit  of  clothes  costs  a  great  deal 
more  than  in  England,  The  make  of  them  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  Parisian  exquisites,  in  regard  to  civilians ; 
but»  as  to  the  mihtary>  no  other  country  can  boast  of  such 
an  arNslt'  as  Ukoulotf*,  ttiil/^iir  de  Sa  Altijesit^  That 
officer  must  be  truly  indifferent  to  his  personal  appearance 
who  does  not  strive  to  get  his  uniform  cut  by  that  cele- 
brated person.  He  is  as  much  the  rage  among  the  gentle- 
men, as  iMesdames  Ugon  and  Xavier,  (the  latter  of  whom 
was  originally  an  actress,)  are  among  the  ladies^  as  modiste 
the  one,  and  murchamk  de  chapeaux  the  other. 

Furs  are  a  part,  and  a  most  necessary  part  of  clothing 
for  the  winter  The  shops  where  these  are  sold  are  objects 
of  curiosity  to  a  stranger,  A  visit  to  M.  Chaplin's  vast 
"  magasin  de  fourrures  et  peiieteries^'^  in  the  Nevskoi 
Pros}>ektj  will  amply  repay  him  for  tlie  trouble.     Russian 
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and  American  bear-skins,  already  cut  out  into  lining  for 
pelisses  or  shoobs,  from  200  to  1,600  roubles  each  ;  and 
the  yenotej  which  is  more  commonly  used  for  lining  great 
coats,  for  500  or  600  roubles,  will  be  found  in  perfection. 
Ermines  and  sable  fetch  a  very  extravagant  price ;  but  still 
are  much  cheaper  than  in  England.  The  former  are  sold 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  bag,  double  the  width  at  the  bot- 
tom. One  of  these,  which  will  cut  out  into  two  large 
pelerine  tippets,  with  two  broad  and  long  tails  in  front,  a 
garniture  of  great  width  at  the  bottom  for  two  dresses,  and 
cuffs  to  both  also,  may  be  had  of  the  purest  white,  for  850 
roubles,  or  about  fifteen  guineas.  Beaver-skin  collars  are 
much  worn ;  dark  coloured  fox-skins  are  very  expensive,  and 
dearer  the  darker  they  are.  Wolf-skins,  of  all  colours,  but 
all  considered  common,  tiger  and  leopard  skins,  squirrel 
skins,  particularly  the  blue,  white  hare  skins,  and  Siberian 
cat  skins,  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  M.  Chaplin's  shop  in 
great  abundance. 

Linen  during  my  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh  was  said  to 
be  cheaper  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  the  quantity 
exported  to  have  diminished  considerably,  and  latterly 
to  be  decreasing  still  more.  The  coarse  sort,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  huccaback  in  England,  and  the  flems^ 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  are  alone  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish market.  Some  diaper^  too,  is  called  for,  and  toweU 
ling  would  be  well  received,  were  it  as  strong  and  stout 
as  it  used  formerly  to  be,  and  the  towels  not  so  narrow. 
I  took  great  pains  to  inquire  into  this  branch  of  Russian 
trade  and  manufacture,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
lady  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  merchant.  The  finest  linen 
is  decidedly  not  preferable  either  to  the  Dutch  or  to  the 
Irish,  though  much  cheaper,  and  little  of  it  is  exported. 
There  is  another  sort  of  stout  linen,  called  ravendock^ 
which  is  sent  to  America.  It  is  a  most  useful  article,  and 
is  very  reasonable.     The  finer  and  bleached  linen  is  gene- 
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rally  in  pieces  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  archine«, 
rolled  up  ;  but  as  the  number  of  archines  contained  in 
each  piece  is  not  uniformly  fixed,  sucli  linen  is  bought  by 
the  measure.  I  saw  some  very  fine  linen,  firmly  set  and 
strong,  sold  at  one  rouble  and  thirty  kopeeks  (paper)  the 
archine,  or  seven*ninths  of  an  English  yard.  At  the  then 
exchange  of  10,J  the  rouble,  the  pnce  of  the  archine  of 
thai  cloth  was  about  I5.  to  l^d.  or  Ix.  6ii.  the  English  yard, 
which  could  not,  I  am  sure,  be  bought  for  less  than  three 
shillings  in  England.  There  were  two  other  sortS|  of  a 
much  finer  quality,  which  had  fetched  the  year  before  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three,  and  even  four  roubles  the  ar- 
chine; but  which,  at  the  end  of  1827,  were  sold  for  half 
that  price*  These  three  kinds  of  linen  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  market  from  trade4ooms;  but  in  general  they  are 
purchai^d  of  a  better  quality,  and  at  still  more  reduced 
prices,  from  peasants,  or  serfs,  who  spin  their  own  flax,  and 
weave  the  cloth  on  the  estate  of  their  masters;  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Domoshney 
These  peasants  frequently  come  into  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  private  houses,  particularly 
those  of  the  English,  to  dispose  of  their  stocks. 

The  flems  are  sold  in  pieces  of  fifty  archines  properly 
measured,  and  are  an  archine  and  a  half  wide.  Some  of 
them  are  very  coarse ;  but  the  kind  most  in  use  is  fit 
for  servants*  sheets  when  bleached :  they  were  sold  at 
that  time  wholesale  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  roubles 
the  100  archines*  The  ravendock,  which  is  a  yard 
wide,  and  is  fit  for  covering  stair  carpets,  making  aprons, 
coarse  towels,  &c,^  may  be  had  for  eighty  kopeeks,  or 
eightpence  the  English  yard.  A  piece  of  diaper  towelling, 
containing  twelve  towels,  one  yard  and  three-quarters 
long,  costs  fifteen  roubles,  or  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence* 
Table-cloths  and  other  figured  linens  seemed  very  inferior 
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to  any  I  had  seen  in  England,  though  stronger.  The 
linen  purchased  from  the  peasants  has  the  additimial  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  its  genuine  state,  and  is  not  starched 
or  pressed. 

The  expenses  of  living  at  St.  Petersburgh  may  be 
judged  of  by  what  I  have  already  stated,  and  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  short  list,  annexed  to  this  chapter,  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  their  prices,  which  I  obtained  from 
a  lady  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  large  family  for 
many  years  in  that  city,  and  who  is  her  own  house-keeper, 
as  all  married  ladies  should  be  *'  who  love  their  lords.^ 
Supposing  a  person  to  move  in  the  sphere  in  which  the 
family  of  the  lady  in  question  moves — every  luxury  as 
well  as  convenience  and  necessary  of  life,  including  a  close 
carriage  and  pair,  which  such  a  person  might  require,  and 
which  would  cost  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year  in  Lon- 
don,— may,  I  have  been  assured,  be  obtained  and  enjoyed 
in  quiet,  for  twenty  or  twenty-two  thousand  roubles  in 
St.  Petersburgh. 

A  thrifty  housekeeper,  however,  need  not,  in  very  severe 
weather,  expose  herself  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  to 
market,  fy  there  is  a  set  of  people  called  Rasnostchicks,  who 
regularly  attend  private  houses,  bringing  daily  along  with 
them  whatever  article  of  the  necessaries  of  life  they  judge 
likely  to  be  required,  and  generally  good  as  to  quality,  as 
well  as  correct  in  regard  to  quantity.  These  people  settle 
their  accounts  either  monthly  or  half-yearly  with  families 
whom  they  once  know ;  but  short  reckonings  are  the  best. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  quickly  these  people,  as  well  as 
other  Russian  tradesmen,  will-cast  up  their  reckoning  with- 
out either  trusting  to  their  memory,  or  using  any  pencil,  or 
ink,  but  by  means  of  the  Stchety,  which  may  be  considered 
as  "  tangible  arithmetic,"  and  consists  of  a  square  board 
having  a  number  of  vertical  brass  wires  passing  through  a 
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certain  number  of  black  and  white  ivory  beads.  It  is 
by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  these  beads,  that  the  first 
operations  of  arithmetic  are  performed  cleverly  ats  well  as 
quickly  by  the  St,  Petersburg]!  shopkeepers. 

A  great  part  of  the  provisions  and  other  cominoilities 
for  the  St.  Petersburgh  market,  are  taken  thither  by  win- 
ter and  summer  carriers,  called  Izvoschiks,  who  may  be  said 
to  form  a  class  of  people  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  in  many  striking  respects.  The  winter  carriers 
generally  go  in  caravans  amounting  often  to  one  hundred  in 
number,  which  are  called  Ol*oz  ;  I  met  some  uf  tliese  on  my 
return.  Their  carts  are  ujion  small  and  very  low  sledges  ; 
and  the  fares  are  considerably  less  than  by  the  more  ordi- 
nary conveyances,  altliougli  tliey  carry  more  weight,  and 
perform  tlieir  journey  more  quickly.  They  generally 
travel  from  sixty  to  eighty  versts  a-day.  The  summer  car- 
riers' carts,  or  Tcliegas,  are  upon  four  wheels,  which  are 
of  a  light  construction.  The  nave  of  the  wheel  projects 
more  than  a  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  upsetting  of  the 
carriage  in  the  dreadful  and  deep  ruts  over  which  they 
have  sometimes  to  jwiss.  They  carry  from  twenty  to 
thirty  |>o(xls  of  goods,  are  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and 
go  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  ft^rty  versts  a-day.  They 
also  travel  in  caravans  consisting  of  a  hundred  carts  each, 
one  man  taking  charge  of  four  of  them  at  a  time. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  PRESENT  CHAPTER. 
PRICE  OF  PROVLSIONS 

During  the  Autumn  and  Winter  SmsQn» 
Bread  and  P/our. 
Rye  Bread,  I  rouble  ao  kopeeks  «  po<jrl. 
Bread  per  pouiiil  or  otherwise. 

Three  and  a  half  loaves  make  I  IT),  sold  for  *28  kc»peek«,  as 
good  as  French  bread  in  London. 
FIquTj  (wheaten)  the  very  white^>  23  roubles  for  SOQ  Rutttan 
pounds. 
VOL.    11.  S   F 
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Meat. 

Beef^  15  kopeeks  1  lb.  Russ.  ^ 

Mutton^  25  kopeeks. 

Lamb^  5  roubles  for  a  whole  one. 

Veal  (Archangel  is  the  best  and  cheapest)^  70  to  80  kopeeks  a  lb. 
Russ. 

Pork,  25  to  SO  kopeeksj  fresh :  a  sucking  pig,  S  roubles,  the  froien 
much  less :  a  good  deal  eaten  in  winter. 

Game  and  PauUry, 

Partridges,  80  kopeeks  the  pair. 
Black  Cock,  2i  roubles  a  pair. 

Smaller  Game — Silktails  and  Bullfinches,  12  kopeeks  a  pair. 
Fowls,  from  3  to  4  roubles  a  pair,  very  large ;  frozen,  2i  roubles  a 
pair. 
Geese,  l  rouble  each. 
Turkeys,  3  to  5  roubles ;  very  large  indeed. 

Fegetabies,  Sec, 

Roots,  H  rouble  for  100  carrots. 
Celery  Roots,  1 J  rouble  for  100. 
Grapes,  1^  per  lb. 

Liquids, 

Best  Kvass,  per  quart,  15  kopeeks. 

Kisllstchy,  15  kopeeks  a  quart. 

Best  Beer,  40  kopeeks  a  bottle. 

Cream— One  bottle,  containing  one  pint  and  a  half,  1  rouble. 

Milk — ^One  bottle,  30  kopeeks. 

Oil  (Olive),  3  roubles  the  Provence  bottle. 

Tea,  over-land,  from  8  to  10  and  20  roubles  1  lb.  Russian. 

Coffee,  45  roubles  a  pood— or  36  lbs.  English. 

Gallipoli  Oil,  30  roubles  a  pood. 

Spermaceti  Oil,  rare,  not  used. 

Other  necessaries. 
Butter,  1  rouble  a  lb. ;  Salt  Butter,  50  kopeeks  per  lb.  Rusiiiau. 
^ggs^  sold  by  tens,  at  40  kopeeks  (common.) 
Fresh  Eggs,  2  roubles  for  ten. 
Salt— Foreign  Salt,  2  roubles  80  kopeeks  a  pood. 
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Wax  Candles,  bestj  00  rouliles  a  pood^  or  Is,  id.  a  lb,  Epglisli. 

Tall«>w  Candles,  13  r*jubles  a  pmnl,  or  :3|d.  a  11k  English, 

Soap»  TaLlow-Suap,  10  roulileji  a  pood*  very  good  ;  and  white, 
double  that  sum. 

Wood,  frum  7  to  10  roubles  a  fatliom,  1  archine  wide,  |  of  archine 
deep. 

Washing  (generally),  600  roublea  a  year,  for  a  family  of  12. 

Wages,  Carriages,  &c. 
Fdotman's  Wages— from  35  to  40  roubles  per  month,  fed,  and  no 

Wages  to  Coachman,  kl  roubles  per  month;  not  fed,  and  dres^ 
given, 

Wages  to  Postilion,  when  i  hurfte>i  are  kept,  2S  roubles  i>er  monlb  ; 
not  fed. 

Dvornick,  30  roubles  a  montli :  not  fed. 

Maid  Servants*  Wages — Cook,  Lady  Vmaid,  and  Laundrymaid,  95 
rouble!^  a  muntb. 

Housemaid  and  Nurserymaid,  15  roubles* 

Board  Wages,  IS  roubles  a  month. 

Servants  have  no  fixed  apartments,  bedding*  clothing,  sugar,  tea, 
or  anything  else  provided  for  tbeni;  and  even  in  the  best  houises  they 
sleep  any  where,  on  the  stairti,  &c. 

Honaes  alone,  900  roubles  per  annum. 

Hay,  60  kopeeks  to  75  per  pood. 

Oats^  7l  roubles  to  8  roubles  a  bag,  8  Tchertverik. 

Straw,  50  kopeeks  a  p*>od. 

A  sledge  and  pair,  t^arriage  and  coachmen,  (wages  and  board  wages 
included)  950  roubles  (ten  guineas)  per  month. 

A  close  carriage  and  four  borse^^,  coachman  and  postilion  (wage;^ 
and  board  viages  included)  450  roubles  (eighteen  guineas)  per  month. 

N.  B.  A  pair  of  horses,  without  a  carriage  or  coachman,  but  kept 
by  the  hackne3Tnan,  may  l>e  hired  in  tho  winter  for  100  roubles  per 
month. 

House  [lent  is  high. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PICTURE   OF   ST.    PETERSBUROH. 

Conversatioiui  with  eminent  and  impartial  penons,  on  many  important 
Subjects. —  Progress  of  Civilization  in  Russia. —  Parallel  with 
that  of  England  —Jurisprudence  and  state  of  the  1^^  profea- 
sion  in  Russia.  —  Forms  of  Law,  number  and  character  of  yaiioiia 
Courts.  —  Administration  of  Justice.  — Trial  by  Peers.  —  Court 
of  Habeas  Corpus  in  St.  Petersburgh. —  Prisons,  and  Prison  Dis- 
cipline. —  The  Town  Gaol  on  the  plan  of  Howard.  —  £xtraordi«» 
nary  number  of  prisoners  in  Russia  during  1826.  —  Still  more  ex- 
traordinary reduction  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  —  Society 
for  improving  Prison  Discipline.  —  Commission  of  General  Surveil^ 
lance.  —  Corporeal  ihinishments. — Whipping  in  the  West  Indies.  — 
Flogging  in  the  British  Navy.  —  The  Knout  in  Russia.  —  De- 
scription of  the  Instrument.  —  Ceremony  of  its  Application.  —  The 
"  Cat  o'-nine-tails."  —  The  Rope's-end.  —  Commission  for  drawing 
up  new  Codes  of  Laws.  —  Monneur  Sferanskt.  —  Monsieur  Ba- 
LOUHiANSKY.  —  Capture  of  Tiflis.—  Public  Illuminations  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh. —  Watch  houses.  —  Boodoschniks,  or  military  Watch- 
men. —  Proclamation  of  New  Laws.  —  Iron  Pavilions,  and  Fires  in 
the  Street  pro  bono  publico.  —  State  of  the  Police  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh. —  Provisions  against  Fire.  —  New  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. —  Absence  of  Beggars.— The  Military  Governor-General 
of  St.  Petersburgh.  —  Census  and  Statistics  of  Russia.  —The  Ju- 
lian versus  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  or  Old  and  New  Style. — 
System  of  Servage  in  Russia.  —  Expose  and  apparent  advan- 
tages of  that  System.  —  Rectification  of  erroneous  ideas  on  that 
subject.  —  Mode  of  recruiting  the  Army  dependent  thereon.  — 
Facility  of  collecting  the  Public  Income  founded  on  that  System.  — 
Particulars  respecting  General  Levies. —  Corporeal  Puni^ments  in 
the  Russian  Army.  —  Succession  to  the  Throne  of  Russia  in  18S5. 
— Contest  of  Loyalty  and  Affection  between  two  Imperial  Bro- 
thers. —  The  Military  Revolt  of  the  26th  of  December.  —  Death 
of  Miloradovitch.  —  Firmness  and  bravery  of  Nicholas.  —  De- 
tected Conspiracy.  —  Capital  Punishment. 

**  Mais,  mon  cher  Docteur,"  continued  le  Procureur — 
with  wliom  I  had  been  conversing  on  subjects  of  great  in* 
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tcrest  connected  with  the  state  of  Russia ;  **  on  se  trompe  en 
Europe  lorsquon  croit  que  nous  sommes  insensibles  aux  de- 
fauts  qui  existent  encore  dans  certains  etats  de  notre  exist- 
ence comme  une  nation  Eurapeenne*  Madame  de  Stael,  qui 
d'ailleurs  nous  a  assez  bien  traites,  pretend  que  nous  avons 
bien  des  pas  k  faire,  pour  arriver  aa  faite  de  la  civilisation. 
— We  are  aware  of  that  fact,  and  none  can  be  more  so  than 
those  in  whom  the  powerof  promoting  civilization  is  vested. 
Look  at  the  last  and  present  Emperor  ;  lias  not  the  one 
been  exerting  himself  through  life  to  improve  and  extend 
education,  because  he  knew^  that  by  that  means  alone  the 
condition  of  Ins  people  could  be  improved  ;  and  docs  not  the 
other,  from  the  con%^iction  of  its  necessity^  study  to  intro- 
duce a  greater  degree  of  regularity  in  t!ie  administration  of 
the  country,  and,  above  all,  to  place  on  a  rational  and  firm 
basis  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  which  are  to  govern  fifty- 
three  millions  of  people  ?  But  in  that  last  word  lies  the 
cause  of  the  little  apparent  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
career  of  reform.  You  have  seen  enough  of  us  to  judge 
whether  we  are  susceptible  or  not  of  improvement.  You 
have  examined  with  care  our  Institutions,  and  can  say 
whether  the  elements  of  future  amendment  arc  not  already 
sow^n,  and  sedulously  cultivated.  What  you  have  observed 
in  this  capital  prevails  at  Mojicow,  and  in  some  other  large 
cities,  and  will  successively  extend  to  many  more  points  of 
this  vast  continent.  What  reason,  then,  is  there  for  sup- 
posing that  we  alone,  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  shall  not 
iittain  that  degree  of  general  knowledge  and  civil  import- 
ance, which  none  will  deny  us  to  have  acquired  as  a  po* 
htical  body  ?  But  there  must  be  time  for  all  improve- 
ments, and,  as  oor  reigning  Sovereign  has  very  justly 
remarked,  *  it  is  not  by  rash  enterprises,  which  are  inva- 
riably ruinous,  but  by  degrees,  that  real  ameliorations  are 
brouglit  about,  that  chasms  arc  filled  up,  and  abuses  re- 
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formed.' — How  long  a  time  has  England  been  in  gaining 
the  proud  elevation  on  which  she  now  stands  ?  What  a 
period  elapsed  between  the  barbarous  days  of  the  laat 
Henry  and  her  present  epoch  of  general  knowledge!  Where, 
in  those  dark  times,  was  the  boasted  independence  of 
Parliament,  which,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  that 
Sovereign'^s  reign  sat,  altogether,  a  twelvemonth*;  and 
which  thoroughly  subdued,  like  Eastern  slaves,  they  and 
the  people  whom  they  represented,  instead  of  resisting,  in- 
clined to  admire,  the  very  acts  of  tyranny  of  their  ruler  ? 
It  is  within  the  last  three  centuries  that  England  was  go- 
verned by  a  Sovereign  in  whose  reign,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Holinshed,  no  less  than  seventy-two  thousand 
criminals  were  executed  ;  a  monarch  who,  scorning  the  com- 
mon laws  of  nature  and  religion,  married  six  wives,  repudi- 
ated two  of  them,  and  beheaded  two  others;  consigned  to 
an  ignominious  death  the  son  of  the  first  nobleman  in 
his  kingdom;  affected  to  become  a  Protestant  that  he 
might  seize  on  the  property  of  the  clergy ;  and  died  him- 
self a  Catholic,  leaving  money  for  masses  to  be  said  for 
the  delivery  of  his  soul  from  purgatory.  At  that  time, 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  such  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  could  with  difficulty  be  found  to  write  in- 
telligible language  for  the  purposes  of  government,  or  to 
hold  offices;  and  a  statute  was  passed  allowing  magistrates 
of  towns  or  boroughs  to  retail  wine  and  victual8."f"  A 
further  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  abject  state  of  the 
nation,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  subject  was,  by 
another  statute,  made  amenable  to  the  penalty  of  treason, 
if  he  asserted  that  the  two  first  marriages  of  the  King  were 
valid.  It  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  that  the 
first  chair  for  teaching  the  Greek  language  was  founded  in 
that  country,  the  novelty  of  which  threw  Oxford  into  vio- 
lent factions,  and  public-whipping  was  inflicted  in  the 
•  Hume's  History  of  England,  Henry  VIII.    f  3  Henry  VIII,  c.  8. 
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name  of  the  King  on  those  who  pronounced  that  language 
io  a  particular  manner.     It  was  two  hundred  and  eighty 

years  ago  that  one  of  Henry *s  queens  despatched  messengers 
to  a  neighl>ouring  country  to  procure  the  hixury  of  a  salad 
for  her  table.  And  through  what  gradations,  many  of  them 
of  the  most  humiliating  nature,  has  not  that  nation  proceed- 
ed, to  attain  her  present  high  station  I  Who  can  read  the 
histtorical  records  of  the  two  Royal  Charles's  ;  of  the  preva- 
lence of  vice  and  ignorance  of  those  times;  the  coarse  vul- 
garity of  the  Rulers  of  the  Commonw^ealth  ;  the  many  deeds 
of  superstition  in  the  people,  rapacity  in  tlie  great,  oppres- 
sion in  the  governors,  by  which  even  later  epochs  of  the 
history  of  Britain  have  been  marked ;  without  admitting  that 
she  was  barbarous  before  she  was  wise  ?  She  has,  at  last, 
conquered  all  the  difllculties  which  universal  ignorance  had 
entailed  on  her ;  and  by  the  progressive  advance  of  civi- 
lization, fostered  by  wiser  sovereigns,  has  secured  to 
herself  institutions  admirably  calculated  for  her  improved 
moral  condition.  Such  is  or  must  he  the  history  of  every 
nation,  and  such  will  be  our  own.  We  have  effected  in 
the  course  of  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence 
what  it  took  other  nations  in  Europe  three  times  that  pe- 
riod to  perform.  We  have  accomplished,  within  the  last 
twenty- five  years,  as  much  as  we  had  effected  in  the  hundred 
years  previous.  But  the  reform  of  abuses  ;  the  correction 
of  errors  when  detected  ;  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
when  that  has  become  necessary— must  begin  by  first  pre- 
.paring  the  community  who  are  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
those  changes ;  and  such  preparation  is  not  the  work  of  a 
moment 9  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  mere  revolution.  To 
alter  the  temper  and  construction  of  the  main  and  anima- 
ting spring  of  the  political  machinery  of  an  empire,  before 
the  wheels  are  aptly  put  together,  and  cleared  of  all  clog- 
ging impediments  to  action,  is  to  risk  the  safety  of  the 
entire  mechanism :  the  better  plan  is  to  begin  by  reforming 
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the  people,  and  this,  no  one  will  deny,  is  now  going  on 
in  Russia,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  under  the  wise  mea- 
feures  of  the  present  sovereign.^ 

There  was  so  much  apparent  truth  in  many  of  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Procureur ,  while  others  seemed  so 

plausible,  that  I  felt  it  unnecessary  to  prolong  a  disserta» 
tion  into  which  I  was  not  prepared,  after  all,  to  enter.  I 
however  took  the  liberty  to  inquire  whether  the  present 
state  of  the  criminal,  as  well  as  of  the  common  law  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  and  philanthropic 
intentions  of  Catherine,  was  not  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  other  European  nations.- — "  You  should  say  the  state 
of  our  legal  profession,  rather  than  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  laws,  although  even  the  latter  is  susceptible  of 
as  much  improvement  with  us,  as  the  equity  branch,  the 
penal,  and  the  common  law  appear  to  be  in  England,  if 
we  may  credit  the  great  authorities  of  the  late  eminent 
lawyer,  the  Chevalier  Romilly,  and  of  the  present  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Peel,  or  of  Monsieur  Brougham,  le 
Coryphee  de  i'Opposition.  At  present,  in  Russia,  any  per- 
son having,  or  fancying  that  he  has,  the  least  smattering  or 
knowl€?dge  of  the  law,  can  practise  as  a  lawyer.  Hence,  in 
many  towns,  old  soldiers,  or  officers,  are  to  be  met  with,  who 
actually  follow  the  legal  profession,  although  they  have 
no  other  information  on  the  subject,  than  a  mere  superfi- 
cial acquaintance  with  some  of  the  forms  and  technical 
terms,  which  they  have  picked  up  in  their  intercourse  with 
every  class  of  society,  while  in  the  army.  Unfortunately, 
such  is  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  to  chicanery 
and  lawsuits,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  that  those  persons 
find  enough  to  employ  them  ;  there  being,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  regular  lawyers  brought  up  under  solicitors,  or  in 
inns  of  courts,  nor  people  called  to  the  bar  after  a  com- 
petent education.  A  proof  of  this  disposition  to  litigation 
in  the  people  of  this  country,  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
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that  in  the  course  of  1826,  upwards  of  2,850,000  causes 
had  come  before  the  different  tribunals  of  the  Empire. 
The  efforts  of  some  of  our  sovereigns  to  correct  such 
abuses  have  met  with  ^reat  obstacles;  yet  some  degree  of 
amelioration  has  taken  place  of  late,  as  it  has  been  or- 
dained that,  in  future,  persons  desirous  of  practising  as 
lawyers,  shall  undergo  certain  examinations  on  subjects 
connected  with  that  profession,  at  some  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities ;  aud  henceforward,  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  regu- 
lar gystem  of  legal  instruction,  and  to  regulate  the  general 
practice  of  the  law.  With  regard  to  the  forms  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  latter,  we  are  very  mucli  on  the  same  footing 
on  which  France  stood,  before  the  introduction  of  the  jury 
system.  Tlierc'  is,  in  criminal  matters,  for  instance,  a  Tfi- 
hiufftt  (V  Eufjt(t(e^VL^  in  France,  or  PtUiizeif  Kw/r^/w,  answer- 
ing to  your  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  police  magistrates; 
a  Tribumti  ck  Premiere  Imfiince,  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
lastly,  one  of  Cassation.  The  mere  names  of  these  four 
Courts  will  explain  to  you  the  jUiirc  which  a  case  of  crimi- 
nal, and  in  some  instances,  of  civil  or  common  law,  is  liable 
to  go  through.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for 
each  province  or  city  in  the  Empire,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends not  beyond  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  as  they 
do  not  go,  what,  in  England,  are  called  the  circuits.  All 
judges  are  removable  at  pleasure;  and  where  the  state  of 
elementary  law-education  continues  as  defective  as  it  is 
at  present,  the  power  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  dismissing 
a  judge,  is  likely  to  do  less  mischief  than  his  immova- 
bility, when  found  to  he  incompetent,  would  entail  on  the 
community.  The  simplest  part  of  our  law  system,  is  that 
which  has  a  reference  to  its  mimtcipal  administration.  In 
every  town,  or  city,  there  is,  besides  the  governor  appoint- 
ed by  the  sovereign,  a  governing,  or  municipal  hixly,  an- 
swering to  the  mayors  of  England  and  France,  with  a 
number  of  assistants  {adjoint s).  The  magistrates  are  elected 
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every  three  years  by  the  resident  inbabitants^  who  are 
merchants,  tradesmen,  or  shopkeepers.  This  municipal 
body  is  called  the  Gradskai'a  Doomcl,  from  the  word  doo- 
mat  J  to  think ;  implying,  that  the  members  constituting  the 
board,  are  the  persons  who  think  for  the  inhabitants.  The 
mayor  himself  is  styled  the  Glava,  or  head.  Every  ar- 
rangement of  the  police,  for  the  security  and  discipline  of 
the  town,  can  originate  in  this  body  alone ;  and  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  quarters  as  well  as  fuel  for  the  troops, 
together  with  every  other  charge,  are  paid  by  the  DoomiL, 
out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  town,  the  uncontrolled 
disposal  of  which,  as  well  as  their  collection,  belong  also 
to  that  body.  These  funds  are  formed  out  of  particular 
taxes,  the  ground-rents  of  the  houses,  the  farming  out  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  granting  of  licenses  to  establish 
trades  or  open  shops,  the  produce  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  town,  and  a  fourth  per  cent,  more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances,  paid  yearly,  on  the  bona  fide  capital  of  mer- 
chants. The  manner  in  which  the  funds  in  question  are 
disposed  of,  is  reported  yearly  to  the  Imperial  Governor, 
for  his  information  and  approbation.  That  officer  can 
order  the  Dooma  to  appropriate  such  parts  of  those  funds 
to  any  particular  purpose  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  town,  in  cases  of  real  necessity,  or  of  manifest  utility ; 
but  not  for  his  own  gratification.  He  may  point  out  to 
the  Dooma  the  expediency  of  a  particular  measure,  any 
deficiency  or  neglect  which  he  may  think  requires  atten- 
tion or  amendment ;  but  he  must  leave  it  to  that  body  to 
carry  those  .suggestions  into  efiect,  when  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  think  proper.  This  representative,  then,  of  an  ab- 
solute monarch,  the  Imperial  Governor  of  a  town,  is  neither 
a  proconsul,  a  bashaw,  nor  an  Austrian  Imperial  Commis- 
sary, such  as  you  must  have  met  with  in  Italy,  whose  will, 
whose  word,  is  law,  and  the  whole  law,  in  the  district  or  city 
over  which  such  persons  rule  in  the  name  of  their  masters." 
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Je  serois  bieii  aise,  Monsieur  le  Procureur,  I  next  ob- 
served, d'avoir  une  idee  gt^nerale,  de  la  niani(ire  avec 
liiquelle  se  fait  Tad  midst  ration  de  la  justice  en  Russie? 
**  There  are  in  every  principal  city  of  each  Government  (pro- 
vince)/' answered  the  rrocureur,  "  two  distinct  Courts  or 
tribunals.  The  first  is  the  Town  Court,  for  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  called  Ma  gist  r  fit  in  large,  and 
Katoosha  in  smaller  towns.  Tliis  tribunal  consists  of  the 
BHrgemeisier  and  the  RaihmeHtf  {adjoint s).  All  civil 
and  criminal  matters  affecting  the  bourgeoisie  and  mer* 
chants,  arc  tried  in  this  Court;  and  in  the  capital  of  each 
Province  tlicre  is  a  separate  tribunal  tor  strangers,  whe- 
ther foreigners  or  Russians^  not  belonging  to  the  town  in 
which  they  happen  to  reside  {Nadvortti  Sood)  wliich  has 
the  same  attributes.  The  second  is  the  District  Court 
(Oof/esd/toj/  Sood),  which  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Civil  and  Criminal.  In  the  principal,  or  chief  town  of 
each  Government,  there  is  a  superior  Court  of  the  same 
description;  in  which  matters,  both  criminal  and  civil,  of 
greater  importance  are  tried,  and  appeals  heard  against 
the  sentences  of  inferior,  or  provincial  Courts.  The  former 
are  called  Ottgofovnma  Paiaia ;  the  latter  (jrajdamkaid 
PalatiU  In  all  these  Ciiurts,  there  is  a  Procureur  de  la 
Courofuie^  or  Attorney- General,  who  points  out  the  law, 
but  cannot  enforce  it ;  he  may  protest  against,  but  cannot 
interfere  with  tlie  sentence  of  the  Court,  respecting  which, 
he  may  address  the  Minister  of  Justice.  In  the  tribunals 
of  smaller  towns,  the  man  of  law,  I  will  not  call  liini  a  law- 
yer,  who  watches  over  the  proceedings,  and  expounds  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  to  the  judges,  is  called  a  Sfriaptehitf^ 
or  arraugeur^  if  I  may  coin  a  word  in  French  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  to  you  the  Russian  meaning.  In  all 
cases,  there  is  a  secretary  to  each  Court,  who,  as  well  as 
the  presidents  is  always  named  by  the  Crown,  except  in 
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White  Russia  and  Poland;  a  Court  consists  of  a  pre- 
sident, counsellor  or  secretary,  and  the  assesseurs  or  aasist- 
ants  of  the  judge  (a  sort  of  permanent  special  jury),  among 
whom  the  noblesse^  as  well  as  the  merchants,  have  a  right 
to  have  representatives.  This  last  circumstance,  which 
most  of  the  recent  travellers  in  Russia  have  either  over- 
looked or  suppressed  in  their  narratives,  gives,  in  a  man- 
ner, to  the  judicial  system  by  which  the  people  in  Russia 
is  governed,  a  character  of  democracy,  approaching  in 
some  respect  to  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and  is,  at  all 
events,  much  more  liberal  than  the  system  which  obtains 
in  the  Criminal  Courts  of  more  than  one  other  monarchical 
Government  in  Europe.  In  Russia,  no  one  is  judged,  whe- 
ther in  matters  that  concern  his  property,  or  those  which' af- 
fect his  person,  without  the  presenceof  his  peers  on  the  bench. 
Thus  the  nobles,  or  those  who  have  the  right  of  holding 
land  and  employing  peasants,  select  from  among  themselves^ 
and  appoint  assesseurs^  to  assist  the  judge  in  trying  causes. 
The  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  or  the  bour^ 
geoisicy  have  also  the  same  privilege  of  appointing  their 
own  representatives  to  sit  on  the  bench.  Lastly,  the 
peasants  themselves  enjoy  the  benefit  of  seeing  among  the 
judges  who  are  to  try  them  in  the  first  instance,  but  not 
in  cases  of  appeal,  persons  of  their  own  class,  whom  they 
have  themselves  chosen.  These  representatives  of  the 
three  States,  are  elected  every  three  years  in  general  as- 
semblies, by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  the  case  of  the  wo- 
hlessBj  the  choice  is  definitive ;  in  that  of  the  merchants 
and  peasants,  the  names  of  the  candidates  elected  must  be 
presented  to  the  Imperial  Governor,  who  confirms  the  re- 
turn or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper,  without  assigning  any 
reason.  The  noblesse  have,  moreover,  the  right  of  selecting 
from  among  the  judicial  representatives  of  their  own  class 
in  every  district,  one  who  is  to  watch  over  and  protect 
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their  interests,  iinm unities,  and  rights,  and  who  is  an 
unpaid  oflSeer,  He  is  called  Le  Marechal  de  la  No- 
Itlesse :  his  privileges  are  considerable,  and  extend  over 
the  whole  province  in  which  he  acts.  He  is  also  the  head 
of  the  Court  of  Tatilage^  and  it  is  through  him  that  the 
nobility  of  each  province  preBciit  petitions,  remonstrances, 
Sec,  either  to  the  provincial  Governor  or  the  Sovereign  him- 
self. The  general  assemblies  of  the  nobility  name  three  or 
four  candidates  to  this  important  dignity,  out  of  their  own 
number  of  judicial  representatives  already  in  office,  and 
submit  them  to  the  Imperial  Governor,,  who  is  bound  to 
select  one  of  them.'" — As  the  Procureur  had  mentioned  the 
Tribunai  de  Tutelh\  I  requested  him  to  state  in  what  that 
system  of  protection  for  orphans  and  wards  consisted  ; 
the  question  being  one  of  great  interest,  and  at  t!iis  mo- 
ment forming  part  of  the  investigation  wliich  was  going 
on  in  regard  to  the  English  Court  of  Chancery.  In  Eng- 
land, I  observed  to  the  Procureur,  the  protection  of 
orphans,  and  minors  liereft  of  their  natural  guai-dians,  is 
vested  in  one  person  only,  who  has,  moreover,  the  fearful 
power  of  severing  the  natural  ties  between  a  father  and  hia 
children,  and  of  committing  the  interest  and  education  of 
the  latter  to  other  guardians.     How  is  it  in  Russia  ? 

*'  In  the  civil  section  of  the  court,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you  under  the  name  of  Oojesni-sood,  there  is 
a  branch  or  separate  tribunal  for  the  protection  of  orphans, 
or  wards,  and  widows  also,  and  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  This  tribunal  appoints  proper  guardians  for  the 
wards,  and  receives  every  year  tlieir  rents  or  incomes* 
The  guardians  have  five  per  cent,  on  tlie  income  of  their 
wards  allowed  them  by  the  law  for  their  own  use,  intended 
to  act  as  a  bonus  or  encouragenif^t  to  them  to  improve  the 
property  of  the  ward.  They  cannot,  without  authorization 
from  the  Senate,  m?11,  mortgage,  or  uthcrwisc  alienate  any 
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part  of  the  property  confided  to  their  charge.  The  guar- 
dianship lasts  till  the  ward  is  of  age,  or  one-and-tWMity. 
In  cities  having  a  Doom^,  the  Glavsl  is  at  the  head  of  th^ 
Court  in  question  as  far  as  the  merchants  are  concerned,  and 
Grovernment  cannot  exercise  the  slightest  interference  with 
its  proceedings.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  this  kind  in  eYery 
principal  town,  which  is  bound  to  send  every  year  a  ta^ 
bular  account  of  all  the  orphans,  wards,  and  widows,  under 
its  care,  mentioning  their  state  of  health,  progress  of  edu- 
cation, income,  expenses^  &c.,  to  the  Grajdamkaia  palaia, 
by  which  the  Court  of  Tutelage  is  controlled.  When  the 
ward  is  of  age,  he  may  protest  against  any  part  of  the 
conduct  of  his  guardian,  demand  every  rent-roll,  voucher 
of  expenditure,  inventory,  and  all  other  documents  and 
accounts,  and  sue  him  for  damages  if  he  appears  to  have 
been  guilty  of  malversation.  The  nobility  have  a  Court 
of  tutelage  of  their  own,  called  Dvorianskai'a  Opeka,  at 
which  the  Marechal  de  la  Noblesse  presides,  who  is  also 
president  of  a  similar  court  in  behalf  of  the  peasants. 

**  I  must  also  mention  to  you  the  nature  of  another  tribu- 
nal, peculiar,  in  some  respects,  to  our  country,  constituting 
a  sort  of  Court  of  Conscience,  formed  by  members  entirely 
elected  by  the  nobility,  the  bourgeoisiey  and  the  peasants,  for 
the  respective  interests  of  each,  and  called  Sovestnoy  Sood. 
This  Court  judges  all  criminal  causes  of  minor  importance ; 
natters,  whether  of  personal  dispute  or  litigation  respecting 
property,  in  which  both  parties  agree  to  appear  before  it, 
and  also  all  questions  not  already  provided  for  by  the 
existing  laws.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  Court  of  Mediators. 
Its  judgment  in  criminal  matters  cannot  be  carried  into 
eiFect  without  being  previously  submitted  to,  and  approved, 
by  the  Imperial  Governor. 

*^  The  most  important  province  of  this  Court,  how- 
ever, as  our  academician  S  torch  has  properly  and  forcibly 
stated,  and  by  which  it  becomes,  in  some  measure^  the 
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most  venerable  tribunal  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  strict- 
est sense  the  palladium  of  personal  security,  is  this: 
when  any  one  delivers  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Con- 
science, specifying  that  he  has  been  detained  in  prison 
upwards  of  three  days,  and  that  during  that  time  it  has  not 
been  explained  to  him  why  he  is  thus  kept  in  confinement, 
or  that  in  those  three  days  he  has  not  been  interrogated, 
then  the  Court  of  Conscience  is  bound,  on  receiving  such  a 
petition,  and  before  the  Court  breaks  up,  to  issue  an  order 
that  the  prisoner,  (if  he  be  not  committed  for  offences 
against  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  for  treason,  murder, 
or  robbery >)  be  brought  into  the  Court  of  Conscience, 
and  be  there  shown,  adding  the  reasons  of  his  arrest  or 
imprisonment,  and  why  he  has  not  been  interrogated.  It 
is  enacted  that  such  an  order  must  be  executed  in  the 
place  or  pris«in  in  whicli  it  is  served,  within  the  space  of 
ao  hour;  but  if  it  be  not  fulfilled  within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  President  of  the  Court  shall  be  fined  in  the 
penalty  of  500  roubles,  (silver,)  and  eacli  of  the  asses- 
sors must  likewise  pay  a  fine  of  100  roubles.  If  the 
Court  of  Conscience  finds  that  the  prisoner  has  not  been 
detained  for  any  of  the  crimes  alxjve  specified,  it  issues  a 
decree  to  set  him  so  far  at  liberty,  that  on  the  receipt  of 
a  proper  order,  he  may  hereafter  either  be  brought  before 
them,  or  before  any  provincial  court  or  tribunal,  wliich- 
ever  he  may  choose,  and  where  his  catise  is  to  be  forth- 
with tried.  This  is,  in  fact,  as  you  will  readily  see, 
mon  cker  Docteur,  an  equivalent  to  the  power  of  Habeas 
Corpus  in  England,  and  of  bailing,  possessed  in  many 
cases  by  the  judges  of  that  country.  There  is,  moreover, 
another  court  of  justice,  called  the  Oral  Tribunal,  {^/oves- 
noy  Sood,)  in  whieh  triAing  causes  are  tried  without  any 
formal  process. 

**  Have   you  seen  our  prison  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
particularly  the  new  Town-gaol,  built   according  to   tlie 
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suggestions  of  that  great  philanthropist,  Howard,  whoee 
remains  repose  in  a  remote  part  of  our  empire?"  My 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  My  time  had,  since  my 
arrival,  been  too  much  otherwise  occupied,  to  allow  me 
to  carry  into  e£Pect  my  intention  of  visiting  either  that 
prison  or  the  House  of  Correction.  "  The  state  of  our 
prisons/^  continued  my  indefatigable  informant,  *^I  will 
venture  to  assert,  would  have  given  you  satisfaction. 
During  the  Embassy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  St 
Fetersburgh,  I  accompanied  a  gentleman  who  was  attached 
to  it,  and  who  had  seen  some  of  the  prisons  in  his  own 
country,  and  particularly  Newgate,  to  our  Town-gaol  and 
House  of  Detention,  (Politzia,)  and  he  admitted  that  the 
former  of  these  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  that  cele* 
bratcd  prison.  One  great  advantage  in  our  prisons  is,  that 
their  inmates  are  better  fed,  and  are  not  so  crowded  ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  large  number  of  pri- 
soners, which,  in  the  year  1826,  amounted  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Empire  to  127,000."  I  recollect  seeing  the  last 
mentioned  fact,  I  observed,  recorded  in  a  rescript  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Prince  Labanoff  Rostovsky,  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, dated  the  17th  of  January,  1827,  and  being  struck  at 
the  time  with  astonishment,  not  so  much  at  the  enormous 
number  of  people  confined  in  the  different  gaols  of  Russia, 
as  quoted  by  yourself,  as  at  the  additional  fact  stated  by 
his  Majesty  in  that  document,  that  the  number  of  pri- 
soners in  question  had,  by  the  increased  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  tribunals,  been  reduced,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  to  4900.  This  was  the  strongest  proof  that 
could  be  afforded  of  the  excellent  effects  produced,  and 
likely,  still  further  to  be  produced,  by  the  system  adopted 
by  his  present  Majesty,  of  daily  inspecting  the  reports  of 
the  state  of  the  prisons  in  his  Empire,  and  of  his  interpo- 
sition in  expediting  every  trial,  shortening  the  period  of  im- 
prisonment, where  that  seems  necessary,  and  even  watching 
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the  proceedings  of  the  diflereiU  tribunals.  The  ton- 
elusion  of  that  same  rescript  is  too  reinarkahlc,  ami  too 
well  calculated  to  illustrate  your  assertion  ihat  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  is  desirous  of  improving  the  state  of  the 
law  in  his  dominions,  not  to  have  made  a  strong  inrpression 
on  my  mind.  After  mentioning  the  great  and  striking 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  his  Majesty  goes 
on  to  say,  *' J'aimc  u  croirc  que  Favenir  amenera,  sous  ce 
rapport,  des  succes  encore  plus  important,  et  realisera  le 
voeu  cher  a  mon  ccEur  de  voir  Taccumulation  de  proc&s 
prevenue  par  une  administration  de  la  justice,  tout  &  la 
foia  prompte,  exacte  et  reflechie  ;  la  sorete  et  la  propn^te 
individuetles,  en  un  mot,  tous  les  droits  de  nos  sujets  bien- 
aimes,  garantis  dans  tout  FEmpire  par  line  justice  impar- 
tiale  ;  eufin  ceux  a  qui  en  sont  confif^s  la  garde  et  le  main- 
tien  des  lois  prendre  pour  seuls  guides  de  leors  actions  le 
sentiment  de  leurs  devoirs  et  le  respect  pour  la  saintet^  des 
lois,  des  sermens  au  trone,  et  des  principes  de  Thonneur.'' 

When  I  had  concluded,  the  Procureur  proceeded  to  state 
that  justice  demanded  of  him  the  acknowledgment  that  to 
the  humane  and  meritorious  exertions  of  a  society,  founded 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  the  discipline  of  prisons, 
suggested  originally  by  Howard,  and  established  in  imi- 
tation of  a  simitar  institution  existing  in  London,  the  pri- 
soners were  indebted  for  their  present  comparatively  im- 
proved condition,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the  various 
gaols  in  the  capital.  "  The  same  eotogium,'"  continued  he, 
"  should  be  paid  to  the  Comite  de  Survetiluttce  Gimrale^ 
one  of  those  institutions  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  which 
that  sovereign  was  for  ever  devising  in  behalf  of  those  who, 
from  misfortunes,  casualties,  disease,  or  poverty,  were  de- 
prived of  all  other  means  of  protection.  Of  course,  you 
are  aware  that  the  pain  of  death  was  abolished  in  Russia 
by  our  Empress  Elizabeth/' 
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I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  on  the  subject  of  oorpond 
punishment,  and  on  that  in  particulsir  which  is  called  the 
knout.  As  there  had  not  been  any  opportunity  of  witneflB- 
ing  this  species  of  discipline  since  my  arrival  in  the  capital, 
I  should  wish  to  know  from  yourself  in  what  the  punish* 
ment  consists,  and  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  bonx»v 
that  have  been  mentioned  respecting  it.  '^  No  more  truth 
in  them  than  there  is  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
severity  and  frequency  of  public  whipping,  to  which  negro 
slaves  are  said  to  be  subjected  in  the  English  West  India 
Islands,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  several  persons  who 
had  been  to  those  colonies.**'  Indeed  it  is  but  justice  to 
admit,  was  my  reply,  that  when  I  visited  the  principal 
West  India  Islands  in  1810,  particularly  those  <^  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  and  Barbadoes,  I  witnessed  none  of  the  hor- 
rors said  by  the  abolitionists  to  be  committed  upon  the 
negro  population  of  those  settlements;  much  less  did  I 
perceive  that  excess  of  cruelty  in  the  species  of  corporal 
punishment  adopted  from  time,  I  was  almost  going  to  say, 
immemorial,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  idle  and 
highly  vicious  disposition  of  that  race.  The  whipping  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  public,  in  virtue  of  a  regular 
sentence,  could  no  more  be  dispensed  with  than  could 
the  naval  commanders  of  England  dispense  with  flogging 
on  board  their  ships.  I  have  sailed  with  many  of  those 
gallant  officers  in  almost  every  climate,  and  every  class  of 
vessels,  and  I  know  not  a  better  disposed,  a  more  right- 
minded,  or  good-hearted  class  of  individuals.  Being  com- 
pelled, by  my  duties  as  naval  surgeon,  to  be  present  at  all 
the  corporal  punishments  of  magnitude  inflicted  on  any  of 
the  crew,  I  can  say,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  un- 
pleasing  ceremony  was  as  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  him 
who  ordered  it,  as  it  was  painful  to  him  who  was  the 
sufferer.      But  the  thing  is  unavoidable.     It  need  not  be 
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to  frequent  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  one  is  glad,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity^  to  hear  that  of  late  years  corporal  pu- 
nishment ha*  not  so  often  heeo  resorted  to.  Indeed  I 
once  served  in  a  ship,  on  board  of  which  no  pnni&hment 
had  taken  place  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  yet  the  vessel  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  discipline;  but  the  introdoction  of 
some  newly  impressed  seameni,  and  a  six  weeks^  refitting  in 
harbour,  changed  the  disp«>sition  uf  the  crew  in  a  great 
measure,  and  flogging  became  necessary,  more  than  once,  in 
the  course  of  the  first  month  after  going  to  sea,  every  other 
measure  of  a  milder  nature  having  proved  ineflcctual. 
Still  the  commander  was  the  same;  his  principles  of  disci- 
pline were  unchanged ;  his  well-known  benevolence  of  heart 
was  uncormpted.  He  was  driven  to  the  adoption  of  seve- 
rity, and  so  will  many  more  of  his  brother  officers,  as  long 
as  the  British  navy  shall  exist  and  maintain  its  pre-eminent 
rank  and  flourishing  condition.  The  sight  of  the  effect  of 
five  hundred  lashes  inflicted  on  the  back  of  a  culprit  with 
an  instrument  which  multiplies  that  number  nine  times  at 
each  stroke,  and  to  which  I  have  been  a  witness  when  such 
a  castigation  was  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial, is  really  heart-rending  ;  and  next  to  the  taking  away 
life,  I  should  consider  such  a  punishment  the  most  dread- 
ftiL     Can  the  knout  be  much  worse  ? 

•*  I  cannot  undertake  to  discriminate,"^  observed  the 
Procureur  in  reply,  "  between  the  corpond  punishment 
you  have  just  described,  mon  cher  Docteur^  and  the  knout ^ 
but  what  I  know  of  the  latter,  is  this: — the  knout  is  al* 
ways  inflicted  publicly  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  place 
where  that  is  done,  is  situated  near  the  end  of  the  Nevskoi 
Prospekt.  The  fact  that  you  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  seeing  it  applied,  during  the  four  weeks  which  you 
have  been  residing  among  us,  shows  that  it  is  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.     It  is  never  inflicted  but  by  virtue  of 
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a  regular  sentence  from  one  of  the  criminal  courts,  or  other 
authorities,  and  the  executioner  (Palatch)  on  the  occadoii 
is  always  a  criminal  who  is  kept  a  prisoner,  but  lodged  by 
himself  somewhere  out  of  town.  The  culprit  stands  befave 
an  upright  board,  having  the  figure  of  an  inverted  pone ; 
the  upper  or  broad  end  of  which  has  three  notches,  the 
middle  to  receive  the  neck,  the  other  two  for  the  arms, 
which  are  secured  by  cords ;  the  legs  are  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  board.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  far 
as  the  loins,  is  then  stripped  of  every  sort  of  clothing. 

^^  The  instrument  used,  and  called  a  knout,  consists  of  a 
stick,  or  handle,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  walking-stick,  at  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  small 
iron  ring,  attached  to  which  is  a  twisted  thong  of  lea- 
ther, twice  the  length  of  the  stick.  At  the  other  extremity 
of  the  thong  there  is  a  copper  ring  through  which  is  pas- 
sed, with  a  slip-knot,  a  double  strap  of  leather  an  inch 
broad  near  the  ring,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  floating 
end.  This  double  strap  immediately  before  the  punishment 
is  to  take  place,  is  boiled  in  milk  by  which  process  it  swells, 
the  edges  become  everted  and  sharp,  and  its  substance  is 
rendered  more  compact.  Of  these  thongs  there  is  always  a 
supply  ready,  as  they  are  often  changed  during  the  ope« 
ration  from  their  becoming  too  soft,  and  consequently. nearly 
harmless  after  about  a  dozen  lashes.  I  am  assured  that  the 
friends  of  the  culprit  are  often  able  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  by  giving  money  to  the  executioner. 
I  was  informed  by  a  lady  of  rank,  that  in  visiting 
the  principal  prisons,  one  day,  she  happened  to  arrive 
just  as  a  female  prisoner  who  had  received  the  knout  was 
returning  to  the  prison,  and  that  upon  asking  her  whether 
the  pain  endured  on  the  occasion  was  very  severe,  the 
unfortunate  female  replied,  that  the  first  stroke  took  away 
almost  all  sensation,  and  that  she  was  scarcely  aware  after* 
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wards  of  her  situation*  It  struck  me  during  the  only  time 
I  saw  this  punishment  inflicted,  that  the  exeeutioner  must 
acquire  considerable  dexterity  in  his  ealliDg ;  for  I  remarked 
that  he  was  very  exact  in  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
part  on  which  he  struck  from  shoulder  to  shudder,  leaving 
a  number  of  clear  spaces  on  which  he  laid  his  thong  after^ 
wards  on  returning  back  from  the  farthest  shoukler,  so  as 
never  to  miss  the  place,  until  at  last  the  whole  surface 
preseiiteti  one  uniform  mark  of  severe  castigation.  This 
species  of  punishment  is  not  very  often  resorteti  to  now; 
and  every  friend  to  humanity  must  wish  that  it  may  be 
erased  from  the  new  criminal  code."** 

Amen  l  responded  I  ;  and  be  it  so  in  particular  with 
regard  to  the  whipping  of  females.  With  respect  to  the 
dexterity  of  your  executioner,  I  think  ue  could  match 
it  with  that  of  the  boatswain's  mate,  who  generally  exe- 
cutes the  sentence  of  flogging  on  his  shipmate  so  adroitly, 
that  a  certain  given  space  only  shall  probably  receive  two 
or  three  dozen  lashes,  the  number  to  which  a  c«iptain  must 
now  limit  his  sentence  on  board  the  ship  fur  one  day,  with- 
out a  previous  court-martial.  The  English  instrument 
consists  of  nine  twisted  cords  of  compact  hemp,  instead  of 
a  single  tapering  thong,  fastened  to  a  stout  handle,  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  each  has  three  or  more  knots  on  it.  The 
great  art  of  the  l>oatswain*s  mate,  who  knows  and  does  his 
duty,  is  to  shake  these  nine  cords  or  tails,  which  arc  more 
than  two  feet  long, — keep  them  quite  separate,  by  holding 
their  ends  between  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, — and,  while 
with  the  right  hand  he  grasps  the  handle  of  the  instrument* 
raising  it  high  above  his  head,  and  somewhat  backward,  lay, 
if  possible,  the  whole  weight  of  the  nine  cords  aljout  or  a 
little  below  the  shoulders,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  sepa^ 
rate  knotted  cord  shall  leave  a  distinct  weal  in  a  narrow 
space.    The  next  lash  is  laid  either  above  or  below  this,  and 
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SO  on  until  a  large  surface  is  completely  laid  open^  and  nuide 
black  and  blue.  OccaooDally,  the  awkward  or  nenroua 
mate  lashes  the  unfortunate  too  low,  in  whidi  cue  the 
pain  is  most  acute,  and  has  occasionally  produced  mdden 
fainting.  This  has  called  for  my  pro&ssioDal  and  official 
interference,  when  the  punishment  has  been  suspended; 
but  such  instances  are  very  rare,  and  purdy  acddeatal ; 
and  either  the  sufferer  himself,  or  some  of  the  officers  pre- 
sent, will  warn  the  mate  to  strike  higher.'  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  be  inclined  to  be  too  lenient,  the  voice  of  the 
captain  will  recall  him  to  the  strict  execution  of  his  duty. 
The  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate  culprit  is  secured, 
after  being  stripped  to  his  waist,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  confinement  of  the  neck,  somewhat  mmilar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  yourself — ^both  his  hands  and  legs  being  fastened 
to  an  upright  grating  placed  in  the  gangway  of  the  upper 
deck.  There  is,  moreover,  another  species  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  British  navy,  much  less  severe  than  the 
preceding ;  and  which,  in  my  time,  I  have  seen  inflicted 
by  order  of  any  of  the  lieutenants  on  duty.  It  is  vul- 
garly called  "  starting,"  or  the  "  rope's  end,''  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  end  of  a  rope  (any  part  of  the  loose 
rigging,  hallyards,  or  braces)  being  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  from  the  further  circumstance  of  the  suffeier 
starting  at  the  unwelcome  visitation.  It  is  a  wholesome 
castigation,  particularly  for  the  juvenile  offenders.  StiU 
it  is  somewhat  shocking  to  see  a  fellow-creature  struck 
in  this  manner,  by  order  of  a  second,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  third  fellow-creature. 

*•  Eh  bien,'*  observed  the  Procureur,  when  I  had  finished, 
*^  Je  vois  que  chez  vous  on  a,  peut-6tre,  moins  raison  de 
lancer  autant  de  diatribes  contre  nous,  k  raison  du  knout, 
que  dans  tout  autre  pays.  II  faut  etre  de  bonne  foia. 
Chacune  des  deux  nations  a  bien  de  choses  ^  reformer  en 
mati^rc  de  legislation  criminelle,  theorique  et  pratique. 
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Nous  devrions  toutes  les  deux  relire  avec  plus  d'attention 
Pouvrage  ^  Dei  Delitti  e  deOe  pene'  par  Beccaria*''' 

You  have  made  use  of  the  name  "  Code"  just  now,  Mons* 
le  Procureur,  in  reference  to  Russia*  How  is  the  conimis* 
sion  of  laws  proceeding  iu  its  undertaking,  which  the  pre- 
seDt  Emjieror  has  been  so  anxiously  urging,  and  to  which 
he  gave  fresh  animation  and  energy,  by  placing  Mons, 
Speransky  at  the  head  of  it,  as  I  was  informed  the  otlier 
day  after  I  had  had  the  gratificatioa  of  being  introduced  to 
that  distingyisfied  person,  and  of  seeing  him  at  my  lecture 
at  the  Acaileniy  ? 

**  That  commission,  cher  Docletir^  is  dissolved ;  the  ob- 
ject for  wliich  it  had  been  formed,  and  which  consisted  in 
collating  the  many  thousand  statutes  on  every  question  of 
criminal  and  civil  law^>  being  completed.  But  Mons,  Spe- 
ransky,  whom  you  have  very  justly  styled  a  distinguished 
person,  and  who  perhaps  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than 
any  other  statesman  in  Russia  on  subjects  of  legislation, 
has  been  named  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  its  Chancelleries  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  such  of  the  collated  ukases  or  laws  as 
are  deemed  essential  to  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  amelio- 
ration of  the  subject,  as  few  in  number  a.s  |x>ssible,  and  not 
contradictory  to  each  other,  with  instructions  to  suggest 
others  calculated  for  the  present  improved  state  of  the  nation, 
so  as  to  form  a  criminal  cotle  that  shall  suit  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  BO  vast  an  Empire*  The  same  important  operation  is 
about  to  be  accomplished  with  respect  to  a  code  of  civil  laws ; 
the  preparatory  labours  to  form  which  have  been  executed 
by  the  second  section  of  the  private  ihamelkric  of  the  Em- 
peror, by  which  all  the  civil  laws  in  existence  in  Russia 
were  collected,  under  the  direction  of  another  eminent 
Btatesmau,  Mons.  Balouhiansky,  Secicttjire  (TEtat,  the 
Bame  who  had  the  honour  of  giving  instructions  to  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  on  legislation  and  the  science  of  government, 
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as  part  of  his  education  when  Grand-duke.^**  Russia  is 
on  the  eve  of  presenting  a  curious  and  interesting  spectacle 
to  the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  that  of  a  young  soveragn 
of  Russia  giving  to  fifty-three  millions  of  subjects,  in  pro* 
bably  less  than  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign,  written 
volumes  of  criminal  and  civil  laws,  of  which  the  inviolability 
of  person  and  property  is  to  form  one  of  the  main  bases.'' 

I  thanked  my  learned  Procureur  most  sincerely,  and 
with  the  friend  who  had  introduced  me  to  him,  walked 
home  along  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  which  I  found  illumi- 
nated on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Tiflis,  the  news  of 
which  had  arrived  that  morning.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
thought  the  appearance  of  the  streets  very  magnificent,, 
from  the  addition  of  a  number  of  flat  earthern  vessels,  con- 
taining melted  tallow,  with  large  wicks  burning  in  them, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  along  the  margin  of  the 
trottoirs.  Of  three  public  illuminations  that  took  place 
during  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  display  of  rejoicing 
in  that  way  was  not  better  than  the  one  just  described.  With- 
out these  additional  flambeaux,  the  streets  are  tolerably 
well  lighted  on  ordinary  nights ;  but  how  magnificent  the 
Nevskoi'  Prospekt  would  appear  lighted  with  gas!  An 
oil-gas  company  tried  the  experiment  some  short  time  ago, 
but  failed,  and  the  money  was  advertised  ready  to  be 
returned  to  the  shareholders,  during  my  stay  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.    The  inundation  of  1824  had  destroyed  the 

*  I  have  Hince  learned  that  the  collection  of  the  existing  dvil  laws 
having  been  completed  in  the  space  of  two  years,  the  Emperor  has 
named  a  special  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Dolgo- 
rouky,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mons.  Balouhiansky  himself,  to 
whom  he  has  ordered  that  collection,  classed  according  to  subjects^  to 
be  submitted,  with  instructions  to  examine  them  separately;  and 
afterwards  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  their  general  and  collective  opi- 
nion on  the  whole,  in  order  that  it  may  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a 
civil  code. 
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pipes  already  laid  in  several  parts  of  the  town,  and  caused 
a  severe  loss  to  the  €onv|)anj.  At  present  the  only  place 
lighted  with  eras  (oil  gas)  is  the  Elat  Mnjor ;  hat  there, 
althougli  thu  luacliine,  wliich  is  by  Taylor  and  Martineau, 
is  under  the  care  of  an  Englishman,  I  found  the  smell  quite 
overpowering,  and  I  understand  it  is  nearly  always  so. 

And  pray,  my  dear  Sir,  said  I  to  my  friend,  as  we 
were  walking  leisurely  alting  that  beautiful  street,  what 
may  be  the  object  of  that  small  wooden  liouse,  like  one  of 
the  moveable  tiirnpike-lodges  in  En;iland,  with  a  door  in 
front,  and  a  small  window  in  each  side,  painted  with  wide 
stripes,  red,  black,  and  white,  which  I  see  yonder,  and  in- 
deed  at  the  comer  of  every  principal  street  ?  And  what  may 
be  the  meaning  of  that  loud  and  prolonged  cry,  O^he  .  . .  P 
— **  Those  wooden-houses  are  the  dwellings  (sieja)  of  the 
street-keepers,  or  police  battle-axe-men  (boodschniks),  so 
called,  because  they  are  armed  with  a  long  battle-axe,  which 
they  invariably  hold  in  their  hands  when  outside  of  their 
wooden  huts.  The  latter  may  be  compared  to  a  sentry-box, 
except  that  it  is  closed  with  a  door  in  front,  is  much  larger, 
and  contains  many  conveniences  within,  particulai'ly  a  fire, 
1  say  sentry-box,  because,  in  fact,  those  street-keepers  are 
ordered  to  keep  sentinels  in  front  of  it,  either  standing  or 
sitting,  watching  over  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
district  or  streets  to  which  they  belong.  Tfjese  guardians 
are  a  niotlern  invention  of  che  police,  and  are  composed  of  old 
yet  hale  retired  veteran  soldiers,  as  you  may  see,  from  the 
colour  of  their  costume,  and  round  cap  with  a  red  band> 
One  of  their  duties  also  is  to  go  round  with  any  new  ukase 
of  the  Enijx^ror  from  house  to  house,  to  make  the  master  of 
each  acquainted  with  it,  and  obtain  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing  of  his  having  read  it,  and  taken  cognizance  of  its 
import.  It  is  thus  that  new  laws  are  quietly  promulgated 
throughout  the  capital.  The  cry  you  have  heard  is  their 
watch-cry,  by  which  they  evince  their  own  vigilance,  and 
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call  for  a  corresponding  token  of  it  from  the  nearest  battle- 
axe-man  ;  it  is  like  the  ^  All's  well  !^  that  breaks  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night  in  an  English  harbour,  from  the  sen- 
tinel that  parades  the  soUtary  deck,  each  time  that  the  bell 
strikes  the  half  hour.*" 

We  had  now  reached  part  of  the  Admiralty  Square^  in 
front  of  the  Winter  Palace,  on  our  way  to  visit  the  Countess 

Z f  on  the  Great  Quay,  who  occasionally  recdves 

her  friends  in  the  evening,  when  I  noticed  a  blazing  fire  in 
the  centre,  with  several  izvostchicks  round  it,  and  a  great 
number  of  equipages  in  wiuting  before  the  entrance  of  the 

palace.     "  That  is  a  pavilion  of  iron,"  said  Prince  H , 

who  accompanied  me,  *^  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same 
metal,  resting  upon  a  circular  basement  of  gi'anite,  within 
which,  at  this  severe  season,  a  large  fire  is  kept ;  the  wind 
being  kept  off,  as  you  may  perceive,  by  a  moveable  circular 
shutter.  The  people  assembled  round  it  are  the  ser- 
vants, coachmen,  and  others  belonging  to  persons  who  are 
on  a  visit  at  the  Imperial  palace ;  and  you  must  have  no- 
ticed two  similar  establishments  in  front  of  the  Great 
Opera,  when  you  went  thither  the  other  night?  There 
are  several  such  in  different  parts  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  pavilions,  many  of  that 
unfortunate  class  of  people  were  frozen  to  death,  while 
waiting  in  the  street.  The  Government,  attentive  to  the 
lives  of  its  subjects,  devised  this  contrivance ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent further  accidents,  interdicts  all  performances  at  the 
theatres,  if  the  frost  be  unusually  severe." 

Foreigners  must  admit,  that  there  are  few  great  cities 
in  which  the  police  is  executed  with  more  strictness  than 
in  St.  Petersburgh ;  or  its  vigilance  for  the  public  safety 
carried  to  a  greater  degree.  *'  In  proportion  to  the  bulk, 
extent,  and  population  of  St.  Petersburgh,*^  observes 
Storch,  who  resided  a  long  while  in  that  city,  "  the  public 
security  is  as  great  as  any  where.     Robberies  and  murder 
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are  so  seldom  heard  of»  that  all  thoughts  of  danger  are  en- 
tirely banished.  Accordingly,  people  walk  alone,  without 
any  weapon  or  attendance,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  along 
the  streets,  and  even  in  the  remotest,  most  unfrequented, 
and  even  uninhabited  parts  of  the  tow^n,  harmless.  This 
fact,  extraordinary  under  such  circumstances,  is,  however, 
not  so  much  the  con8et|uence  of  a  well-organized  and  vigi- 
lant police,  as  the  effect  of  the  good-tempered  national 
character.  The  common  Russian,  if  not  corrupted  by  a 
long  stay  in  the  capital,  seduced  by  the  propensity  to 
drink  I  or  pressed  by  extreme  want,  is  seldom  disposed  to 
excesses  of  that  nature,'*  There  is  in  every  district,  or 
Kvartalf  a  Maimn  de  Police.  They  are  large  and 
ahowy  buildings,  but  not  so  much  decorated  as  public 
buildings  are  in  general,  in  the  capital.  From  the  centre 
rises  a  wooden  turret^  having  two  flag-masts.  At  the  top 
of  this  tower  a  watch  is  constantly  kept  by  one  or  two 
men,  to  denounce  any  fire  that  they  may  discover  in  any 
part  of  the  city,  by  means  of  flags  in  the  day-time,  and  by 
a  combination  of  three  lamps  at  night.  On  the  side  next 
to  the  street,  an  open  arcade  forms  part  of  the  basement 
story,  containing,  always  ready  for  use,  from  four  to  five 
fire-engines,  with  the  necessary  number  of  qukk  and  vi- 
gorous horses.  The  agent  of  the  police,  who  resides  in 
each  district-house,  has  an  oflice,  with  several  persons  em- 
ployed onder  him.  He  w^atches  over  the  conduct  and  l>e- 
haviour  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  preserves  order 
and  tranquillity  in  his  quarter,  or  section,  and  can  decide 
in  cases  of  petty  quarrels,  if  the  parties  are  agreeable  to 
such  a  course,  as  sometimes  happens  at  the  police-offices  in 
London*  The  Court-police  is  called  the  Ouprnva,  There 
is  a  lock-up  house,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  hospital  attached 
to  tliese  police  stations* 

The  arrangements  made  in  cases  of  fire,  are  both  simple 
and  effectual    The  wfiole  establishment  is  under  the  control 
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of  the  police,  at  whose  respective  houses,  the  fire^gines, 
built  exactly  on  the  English  plan,  are  kept  in   constant 
readiness.     The  number  of  these  is  considerable»  and  the 
firemen  form  a  corps  trained  and  marshalled  like  a  regi- 
ment, as  is  the  case  with  the  Pompiers  in  Paris.     A  uni- 
form process  is  followed  in  every  case  of  fire ;  and  in  order 
to  promote  the  proper  execution  of  the  measures  adopted 
on  such  occasions,  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  as  well  as  UaL 
ensure  dispatch,  as  soon  as  the  watchman  placed  upon  any 
of  the  towers  has  discovered  a  fire,  and,  by  the  stipulated 
ngnals,  has  indicated  the  district  in  which  it  is  raging,  the 
fire-engines  start  from  every  station  in  the  city,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  spot  in  a  given  number  of  minutes,  which  is 
regulated  for  every  station  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at 
which  it  may  happen  to  be  from  the  fire ;  all  which  r^u- 
lations  are  clearly  laid  down  in  a  tabular  form,  with  the 
day  and  night  telegraph's  signals  annexed  to  it.     Each  of 
the  police-houses  sends  two  fire-engines,  with  a  third  car- 
riage,   which  conveys  the  firemen,  four   other  carriages, 
loaded  with  large  tanks  of  water,  and  a  fifth,  having  the 
fire-ladder  and  escapes.     On  the  least  alarm  of  fire,  the 
Superintendent,   {brand-major^)   the   Grand   Master,    and 
Masters  of  the  Police,  the  Commandayit  de  la  Place,  and 
the  Governor-general,  repair  to  the  spot. 

A  very  recent  ukase  of  the  Emperor  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  St. 
Pctersburgh,  modelled  after  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Fire-office  in  England.  It  is  curious  that  until  the 
foundation  of  the  said  company,  houses  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  were  insured  at  the  above-mentioned  London  Fire- 
office,  by  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  sent  out  of  the 
empire.  I  am  not  certain  whether  in  following  their  parent 
office  they  have  selected  the  best  model  for  an  institution 
of  this  description  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  but  this  I  know. 
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that  the  matiner  of  effecting  insurances  in  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  followed  more  generally  in  England. 
This  establishment  being  without  competition  for  the  pre- 
sent, must  necessarily  succeed,  and  ullimately  prove  very 
lucrative  to  the  subscribers.*  The  Emperor  has  ordained 
that  the  statutes  of  the  company  shall  be  published  through- 
out Russia,  and  has  secured  to  it  the  exclusive  privileges 
granted  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  exempted 
it  from  all  taxes,  except  a  fine  of  twenty- five  kopeeks 
(paper)  2Jd  upon  every  thousand  roubles  insured.  The 
policies  of  insurance  are  also  declared  to  be  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  real  and  substantial  proj>erty  insured,  and  as 
such  they  are  to  be  received  in  courts  and  at  the  banks.  This 
company  has  issued  shares  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
roubles,  each  share  being  for  one  thousand  roubles.  None 
but  subscribers  virtually  and  permanently  resident  in  Rus- 
sia were  admitted  to  take  shares,  and  no  distinction  what- 
ever was  made  as  to  rank  or  condition  in  society  with  re^ 
gard  to  shareliolders.  The  founders  reserved  to  themselves 
19tX)  shares,  and  8100  were  sent  into  the  market ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, iJOOO  were  for  such  persons  as  took  from  101  and  200 
shares  at  one  time  ;  3000  for  those  who  took  from  51  to  100 
shares;  and  2100  to  those  whose  numlx^r  of  shares  at  any 
time  did  not  extend  beyond  51,  Twenty  per  cent,  was 
paid  at  once  on  the  subscribed  number  of  shares  ;  and  the 
profits  were  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  sharehold- 
ers. Admiral  Mordvinoff,  Count  Litta,  Count  Potocki, 
and  Baron  Stieglilz,  are  some  of  the  persons  who  set  this 

•  The  result  of  six  montlie'  exi»erJence  since  my  notes  of  ilm  com- 
pany  were  written^  or  rather  extracted  from  their  piint^tl  prospei-^tatj 
ftt  Bt,  Peterslmrghi  lius  proved  the  correctnefis  of  my  prediction. 
Shares  of  lOOO  roubles ,  oa  which  a  first  deposit  of  ^200  roiihles  only 
has  been  paid,  were  commonly  sold  ia  the  market*  at  the  end  of  May 
last,  fur  615  roubles- 
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useful  company  on  foot,  and  are  Hkely  to  reap  great  benefit 
from  their  undertaking. 

Another  great  blessing  for  which  travellers  to  St  Peters- 
burgh  are,  in  a  manner,  indebted  to  the  system  of  poHoe  in 
that  capital,  is  the  total,  or  nearly  total,  absence  of  beggars 
from  the  streets.  Neither  old,  infirm,  diseased,  nor  deform** 
ed  people,  are  permitted  to  awaken  the  commiseratioD  of 
passengers,  by  exciting  disgust  or  harrowing  up  their  fieel- 
ings.  The  really  poor,  and  those  incapable  of  earning 
their  bread,  are  provided  for  in  the  poor-house,  which  is 
reported  to  be  upon  an  excellent  plan. 

But  the  guardian  of  public  order  and  public  safety  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  whose  power  is  paramount  to  that  of  every 
local  authority  in  the  place,  is  the  General  and  Military 
Governor  (at  this  moment,  General-Adjutant  Paul  Vaasi- 
lievitch  Kutusoff.)  He  is,  in  reality,  the  first  authority  of 
the  city.  An  organ  of  the  Executive  Government,  without 
being  a  judge,  he  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws  in 
all  public  ofiices  and  courts  within  his  jurisdiction.  Com- 
bining within  himself  the  civil  and  military  authority,  he 
receives  the  reports  of  the  Commandant  de  la  Ptace,  the 
Great  Master  of  the  Police,  the  Civil  Governor,  and  Vice 
Gt)vernor.  He  takes  his  seat  at  all  general  assemblies  of 
the  Senate,  and  at  the  sittings  of  its  various  departments, 
whenever  a  cause  is  to  be  tried  before  it  which  has  any  re- 
ference to  his  own  jurisdiction :  he  is  the  Emperor's  Advo- 
cate, and  votes  like  the  other  members  of  that  body.  Lastly, 
he  is  eX'Officio  the  President  of  the  scientific  Societies,  Com- 
missions, and  Councils,  acting  under  special  appointment 
in  his  government ;  and  it  is  at  his  office  that  foreigners 
apply  for  permission  to  reside  in,  or  depart  from  the  capital. 

Happening  one  day  to  converse  with  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  statistical  writers  in  Russia  at  the  table  of  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him 
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whether  there  had  not  been  a  general  census,  and  survey  of 
the  lands  of  the  empire^  as  well  as  a  dinombrement  of  the  in- 
habitants into  classes^  subsequent  to  the  latest  publications 
on  that  subject.  I  had  been  told  that  such  statistical  opera- 
tions in  Kussia  are  ordained  to  take  place  every  ten  years ; 
and  I  naturally  felt  curious  to  compare,  in  those  points  of 
view^  the  present  with  the  previous  state  of  that  Empire. 
The  previous  information  I  obtained  on  this  occasion  I  put 
together  in  the  following  miscellaneous  manner; 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  Empire,  at  the  death  of  its  foun- 
der, in  1725,  was  280,000  squaiT  geographical  miles,  Iul8S0, 
it  was  found  to  be  340,000,  Of  this  extent,  180,000,000 
square  dessiatines*  are  occupied  by  forests.  The  surface 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  equal  to  405,000,000  of  dessi- 
atines ;  and  of  these,  62,000,000  are  arable,  with  1 8,000, <X)0 
of  peasants  engaged  in  the  culture  of  them,  who  sow  about 
60,000,000  of  tchet verts  of  grain  annually,  and  reap  more 
that  300,000,000  of  tchetverts  in  the  same  space  of  time.f 
With  respect  to  the  Government  revenue,  and  its  military 
and  maritime  force,  I  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  that 
the  former  is  computed  at  450,000,000  of  roubles  (paper)* 
In  1818,  the  regular  army  was  1,000,000,  and  cost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  >'early.  Previously  to  the  war 
with  Turkey,  it  was  reduced  one-third  ;  but  whether  it 
continues  to  be  thus  diminished,  I  have  it  not  in  my 
power  to  say.  The  expenses  of  the  navy  amount  to 
24,000,000  of  roubles,  and  they  have  in  commission  twenty- 
five  sail  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  nine  hundred  small  ves- 
sels, and  craft  of  every  description,  with  80,000  seamen  of 
all  classes  and  ranks.  According  to  my  subsequent  infor- 
mation, the  census  of  1818  appears  to  have  furnished  the 

•  An  agrarian  defiaiatine  is  =  3200  square  sajeaes,  =:  «2,400  i^juare 
English  feet, 
f  See  Appendix. 
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following  data  in  reference  to  nearly  48,000,000  of  subjects 
in  the  empire,  exclusive  of  the  population  of  Finland,  Bes- 
sarabia, and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

Peasants  and  labourers  86,000,000 

Merchants         ....  120,000 

Bourgeois 1,800,000 

Raztnostchicks,   Hawkers  who  pay^ 

taxes,  Yemijtchicks,  and  Artificers  >  1,500,000 

employed  in  manufactories .  .  J 

Ecclesiastics 216,000 

Nobles 226,000 

Employed  in  subaltern  ranks  .  500,000 

Troops 1,000,000 

Nomade  nations      ....  1,500,000 

Total     42,861,000 


In  the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  previous  to  the  last 
census,  the  number  of  births  had  exceeded  that  of  deaths 
by  600,000  annually.  In  the  above  population  it  is  found 
that 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  as     .     44  to  40 
The  number  of  births  to  the  general  popu- 1    i  ♦    05 

lation  .  .  .  ) 

Number  of  deaths  to  the  general  popula- 1    -i  *    40 

tion         .  .  .  .  . ) 

Number  of  marriages  to  the  total  number  1  ^       ^^^ 

of  inhabitants      .  .  .  . ) 

The  number  of  births  to  that  of  deaths  is  as     16  to  10 

Hence,  in  Russia,  the  number  of  males  is  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  females ;  whereas  in  France,  the  propor 
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tion  of  men  to  women  is  as  83  to  34,  and  in  London  30  to 
34 :  but  this  excess  of  males  over  the  female  births  in  Rus- 
sia, is  compensated  hy  the  inferior  number  of  deaths  occtir- 
ing  among  the  latter  within  any  given  period ;  so  that  the 
balance  between  the  two  sexes  is,  at  the  end,  nearly  what  it 
is  in  every  other  part  of  Europe*  The  proportions,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  number  of  births  and  deaths,  are  evi- 
dently too  favourable,  c()mpared  to  that  of  other  countries, 
and  rest  only  on  the  authority  of  Weydemeyer ;  but  if  we 
assume  the  total  number  of  mankind^  given  by  Maltebrun, 
at  700,000,000,  to  be  correctly  stated,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  to  the  living  all  over  the  world,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  to  be  1  in  33,  while  that  of  the  births  it 
1  in  294*  the  following  will  be  tiie  perpetual  changes  that 
roust  take  place  io  the  relative  numbers  of  53,000,000  of 
people  who  form  the  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  including  Finland,  Bessarabia,  and  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Poland. 


ln«a«  YMr. 

0«tD«,. 
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No.  af  births  to  the  living 

i,Ta7,e37S 

4,995 

««i 

a| 

No.  of  deitlis  to  the  living 

i,606,9T7iJ 

♦,4034 

1831? 

^ 

It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  cases  of 
longevity  are  not  only  much  more  common,  but  also  more 
extraordinary  in  respect  to  a  greater  duration  in  Russia, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  thus,  from  the  Report  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  published  in  1827,  it  appears  that  there 
were  living  in  1825,  among  those  who  professed  the  Greco. 
Russian  religion  throoghout  the  empire,  not  fewer  than 
848  males  who  were  100  and  more  years  old  ;  among  whom, 
32  had  passed  the  age  of  1^,  4  were  between  12^5  and  130, 
and  4  others  between  130  and  135  years  of  age.  The  Ga- 
zette of  the  Royal  Academy  published,  in  the  morjth  of  Ja- 
nuary of  the  present  year,  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
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I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  on  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  on  that  in  particular  which  is  caDed  the 
knout.  As  there  had  not  been  any  opportunity  of  witnew* 
ing  this  species  of  discipline  ance  my  arrival  in  the  capital, 
I  should  wish  to  know  from  yourself  in  what  the  punish- 
ment consists,  and  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  horron 
that  have  been  mentioned  respecting  it  ^^  No  more  truth 
in  them  than  there  is  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
severity  and  frequency  of  public  whipping,  to  whidi  n^ro 
slaves  are  said  to  be  subjected  in  the  English  West  India 
Islands,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  several  persons  who 
had  been  to  those  colonies.^'  Indeed  it  is  but  justice  to 
admit,  was  my  reply,  that  when  I  visited  the  principal 
West  India  Islands  in  1810,  particularly  those  of  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  and  Barbadoes,  I  witnessed  none  of  the  hor- 
rors said  by  the  abolitionists  to  be  committed  upon  the 
negro  population  of  those  settlements;  much  less  did  I 
perceive  that  excess  of  cruelty  in  the  species  of  corporal 
punishment  adopted  from  time,  I  was  almost  going  to  say, 
immemorial,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  idle  and 
highly  vicious  disposition  of  that  race.  The  whipping  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  public,  in  virtue  of  a  regular 
sentence,  could  no  more  be  dispensed  with  than  could 
the  naval  commanders  of  England  dispense  with  flogging 
on  board  their  ships.  I  have  sailed  with  many  of  those 
gallant  officers  in  almost  every  climate,  and  every  class  of 
vessels,  and  I  know  not  a  better  disposed,  a  more  right- 
minded,  or  good-hearted  class  of  individuals.  Being  com- 
pelled, by  my  duties  as  naval  surgeon,  to  be  present  at  all 
the  corporal  punishments  of  magnitude  inflicted  on  any  of 
the  crew,  I  can  say,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  un- 
pleasing  ceremony  was  as  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  him 
who  ordered  it,  as  it  was  painful  to  him  who  was  the 
sufierer.      But  the  thing  is  unavoidable.     It  need  not  be 
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SO  frequent  as  it  used  to  be;  and  one  is  glad,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  to  hear  that  of  late  years  corporal  pu- 
nishment has  not  so  often  been  resorted  to.  Indeed  I 
once  served  in  a  ship,  on  board  of  which  no  punishment 
had  taken  place  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  yet  the  vessel  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  discipline;  hut  the  introduction  of 
some  newly  impressed  sea  men »  and  a  six  weeks"*  refitting  in 
harbour,  changed  the  disposition  of  the  crew  in  a  great 
measure,  and  flogging  became  necessary,  more  than  once,  in 
the  course  of  the  first  month  after  going  to  sea,  every  other 
niea.su re  of  a  milder  nature  having  proved  ineffectual. 
Still  the  commander  was  the  same ;  his  principles  of  disci- 
pline were  unchanged  ;  his  well-known  benevolence  of  heart 
was  uncorrupted.  He  was  driven  to  the  adoption  of  seve- 
rity, and  so  will  many  more  of  his  brother  officers,  as  long 
as  the  British  navy  shall  exist  and  maintain  its  pre-eminent 
rank  and  flourishing  condition-  The  sight  of  the  effect  of 
five  hundred  lashes  inflicted  on  the  back  of  a  culprit  with 
an  instrument  which  multiplies  that  number  nine  times  at 
each  stroke,  aixl  to  which  I  have  been  a  witness  when  such 
a  castigation  was  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial, 18  really  heart-rending;  and  next  to  the  taking  away 
life,  I  should  consider  such  a  punishment  the  most  dread- 
ful.    Can  the  knout  be  much  worse  ? 

"  I  cannot  undertake  to  discriminate,"  observed  the 
Procureur  in  reply,  "  between  the  corporal  punishment 
you  have  just  described,  mon  cher  Docteur^  and  the  kfiout^ 
but  what  I  know  of  the  latter,  is  this: — the  knout  is  al- 
ways inflicted  publicly  at  St*  Petersburgli,  and  the  place 
where  that  is  done,  is  situated  near  the  end  of  the  Nevskoi 
Prospekt.  The  fact  that  you  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  applied,  during  the  four  weeks  which  you 
have  been  residing  among  us,  shows  that  it  is  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.     It  is  never  inflicted  but  by  virtue  of 
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a  regular  sentence  from  one  of  the  criminal  courts,  or  other 
authorities,  and  the  executioner  (Palatch)  on  the  occasic 
IB  always  a  eriiiiinal  who  is  kept  a  prisoner,  but  lodged  bj 
himself  somewliere  out  of  town.  The  culprit  stands  before 
an  upright  board,  having  the  figure  of  an  Inverted  cone ; 
tlie  upper  or  broad  end  of  which  has  three  notches,  the 
middle  to  receive  the  neck,  the  other  two  for  the  ann%^ 
which  are  secured  by  cords ;  the  legs  are  fastened  to  tl 
bottom  of  the  board.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  far 
as  the  loinSi  is  then  stripped  of  every  sort  of  clothing. 

"  The  instriiinent  used,  and  called  a  knout,  consists  of  a  ' 
stick,  or  handle,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  walking'Stick,  at  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  small 
iron  ring,  attached  to  which  is  a  twisted  thong  of  lea- 
ther, twice  the  length  of  the  stick.  At  the  other  extremity 
of  the  thong  tliere  is  a  copper  ring  through  which  is  pas- 
sed, with  a  slip-knot,  a  double  strap  of  leather  an  tnch 
broad  near  the  ring,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  floating 
end*  This  double  strap  imraediately  before  the  punishment 
is  to  take  place,  is  boiled  in  milk  by  which  process  it  swells, 
the  edges  become  everted  and  sharp,  and  its  substance  is 
rendered  more  compact.  Of  these  thongs  there  is  always  a 
supply  ready,  as  they  are  often  changed  during  the  ope* 
ration  from  their  becoming  too  soft,  and  consequently  nearly 
harmless  after  about  a  dozen  lashes*  I  am  assured  that  the 
friends  of  the  culprit  are  often  able  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  by  giving  money  to  the  executioner. 
I  was  informed  by  a  lady  of  rank,  that  in  visiting 
the  principal  prisons,  one  day,  she  happened  to  arrive 
just  as  a  female  prisoner  wlio  had  receivc*d  tlie  knoul  was 
returning  to  the  prison,  and  that  upon  asking  her  whether 
the  pain  endured  on  the  occasion  was  very  severe,  the 
unfortunate  female  replied,  tliat  the  first  stroke  took  away 
almost  all  {»ensation^  and  that  site  was  scarcely  aware  a&fter- 
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wards  of  her  situation.  It  struck  me  during  the  only  time 
I  saw  this  punishment  inflictedj  that  the  executioner  must 
acquire  con^iderablt^  dexterity  in  his  calhng;  for  1  remarked 
that  he  was  very  exact  in  mt?asurii)g  the  distance  of  the 
part  on  which  he  struck  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  leaving 
a  number  of  clear  spaces  on  which  he  laid  his  thong  after- 
wards on  returning  back  from  the  farthest  shoulder,  so  as 
never  to  miss  the  place,  until  at  last  tlie  whole  surface 
presented  one  uniform  mark  of  severe  castigation.  This 
species  of  punishment  is  not  very  often  resorted  to  now; 
and  every  friend  to  humanity  must  wish  that  it  may  be 
erased  from  the  new  criminal  code.^ 

Amen  l  responded  I  ;  and  l>e  it  so  in  particular  with 
regard  to  the  whipping  of  females.  With  res[>eet  to  the 
dexterity  of  your  executioner,  I  thiuk  we  could  match 
it  with  that  of  the  boatswain's  mate,  who  generally  exe* 
cutes  the  sentence  of  flogging  on  his  shipmate  so  adroitly, 
that  a  certain  given  space  only  shall  probably  receive  two 
or  three  dozen  lashes,  the  number  to  which  a  captain  must 
now  limit  his  sentence  on  board  the  ship  for  one  day,  with- 
out a  previous  court-martial.  The  English  instrument 
consists  of  nine  twisted  cords  of  compact  hemp,  instead  of 
a  single  tapering  thong,  fastened  to  a  stout  handle,  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  each  has  three  or  more  knots  on  it.  The 
great  art  of  the  Ixiatswain's  mate,  who  knows  aiui  does  his 
duty,  is  to  shake  these  nine  cords  or  tails,  which  arc  more 
than  two  feet  long,^keep  them  ipiite  separate,  by  holding 
their  ends  between  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, — and,  while 
with  the  riglit  hand  he  grasps  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
raising  it  high  above  his  head,  and  somewhat  backward,  lay, 
if  possible,  the  whole  weight  of  the  nine  cords  aljout  or  a 
little  below  the  shoulders,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  sejxi- 
rate  knotted  cord  shall  leave  a  distinct  weal  in  a  narrow 
space.   The  next  ladi  is  laid  either  above  or  below  this,  and 
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mm!  cttlwr  UK  flUKTcr  1 
ftnt,  wiD  wwD  die  ««te  to 
iMHidy  ft  hit  Dt  mdiocD  lo  be  too 
cs|>uiii  will  recdl  hnn  to  die  ^rict  • 
The  manner  in  wbicli  die 
after  beii^  stripped  to  his  wdst,  is,  widi  die  exceplian  of 
the  eonfinement  of  the  neck^  iomevfaat  nrikr  to  dial  de- 
feribedbjr  yoiinelf — both  his  hands  and  kgs  being  fiutesed 
to  an  upright  grating  plaeed  in  the  gangway  of  the  upper 
dedc.  There  is,  raoreorer,  another  species  cf  oorpond 
punishment  in  the  British  navy,  mudi  less  sercte  than  tbe 
preceding ;  and  which,  in  my  time,  I  hare  seen  inflicted 
by  order  of  any  of  the  lieutenants  on  duty.  It  is  tuI- 
garly  called  ^*  starting/'  or  the  '*  rope's  end,^  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  end  of  a  rope  (any  part  of  the  loose 
rigging,  hallyards,  or  braces)  being  employed  for  the  pur- 
poMf,  and  from  the  further  circumstance  of  the  sullerer 
itarting  at  the  unwelcome  visitation.  It  is  a  wlu^esome 
castigation,  particularly  for  the  juvenile  oflPenders.  StiU 
it  is  somewhat  shocking  to  see  a  fellow-creature  struck 
in  this  manner,  by  order  of  a  second,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  third  fellow-creature. 

*'  Eh  hien/'  observed  the  Procureur,  when  I  had  finished, 
**  Jc  vois  que  chez  vous  on  a,  peut-6tre,  moins  raison  de 
lancer  autant  dc  diatribes  contre  nous,  h  raison  du  knout» 
que  dans  tout  autre  pays.  II  faut  etre  de  bonne  foia. 
Clmcune  dcs  deux  nations  a  bien  de  choses  ^  reformer  en 
niRti^rc  de  legislation  criniinelle,   theoriquc   et  pratique. 
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Nous  devrions  toutes  les  deux  relire  avec  plus  dVttentiou 
I'ouvrage  '  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  penc'  par  Beccaria." 

You  have  made  use  of  the  name  "  Code"  just  now,  Mons. 
le  Procure ur,  in  reference  to  Russia,  How  is  the  commis- 
sion of  laws  proceeding  in  its  undertaking,  which  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  has  been  so  anxiously  urging,  and  to  which 
he  gave  fresh  auimation  and  energy,  by  placing  IVIuns* 
Speransky  at  the  head  of  it,  as  I  was  informed  the  other 
day  after  I  had  had  the  gratification  of  being  introduced  to 
that  distinguished  person,  and  of  seeing  him  at  uiy  lecture 
at  the  Academy  1 

**  That  commission,  cher  Docieur^  is  dissolved ;  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  had  been  formed,  and  which  consisted  in 
collating  the  many  thousand  statutes  on  every  question  of 
criminal  and  civU  law,  being  completed.  But  Mons.  Spe- 
ransky, whom  you  have  very  justly  styled  a  distinguished 
person,  and  who  perhaps  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than 
any  other  statesman  in  Russia  on  subjects  of  legislation, 
has  been  named  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  its  Vhancellerk^  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  such  of  the  collated  ukases  or  laws  as 
are  deemed  essential  to  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  amelio- 
ration of  the  subject,  as  few  in  number  as  possible,  and  not 
contradictory  to  each  other,  with  instructions  to  suggest 
others  calculated  for  the  present  improved  state  of  the  nation^ 
ao  as  to  form  a  criminal  code  that  shall  suit  all  the  exigen* 
cies  of  so  vast  an  Empire.  The  same  important  operation  is 
about  to  be  accomphshed  with  respect  to  a  code  of  civil  laws ; 
the  preparatory  labours  to  form  which  have  been  executed 
by  the  second  section  of  the  private  chanceiierie  of  the  Em- 
peror, by  which  all  the  civil  laws  in  existence  in  Russia 
were  collected,  under  the  direction  of  another  eminent 
statesman^  Mons,  Balouhiansky,  Secrkaire  tTEtatf  the 
^me  who  had  the  honour  of  giving  instructions  to  his  pre- 
sent Majesty^  on  legislation  and  the  science  of  government, 
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population  in  Russia^  as  far  as  it  concerns  those  who  prcxfess 
the  Greco-Russian  religion,  in  the  course  of  1 8S6.  This  do- 
cument contains  results  still  more  extraordinary ;  for  out  of 
606,881  males  who  died  that  year,  2785  had  passed  the 
age  of  90  years ;  1482  that  of  95 ;  and  818  that  of  100. 
Among  the  latter,  38  were  more  than  115  years  of  age;  itit 
more  than  120 ;  7  more  than  125 ;  and  one  was  160  years 
old  at  his  death ! 

Chance  brought  me  one  day  in  company  with  a  learned 
and  pious  archimandrite  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church,  to 
whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  followingquestion, 
with  respect  to  the  Russian  Calendar.  What  substantial 
reason  have  you  for  continuing  to  use  the  Julian  Calendar, 
which  is  so  notoriously  at  variance  with  the  true,  or  solar 
time,  instead  of  the  Gregorian,  or  new  style  ?  The  worthy 
monk  could  assign  none.  He  admitted  that  the  retaining  of 
the  old  style  on  their  part  was  not  defensible  on  astronomical 
or  physical  grounds  ;  and  that  the  only  reasons  that  could 
be  urged  in  favour  of  their  adherence  to  that  style  were, 
first,  that  it  had  now  been  used  for  the  space  of  several 
centuries,  and  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
Church;  secondly,  that  the  Greek  Church  was  averse  to 
admitting  an  innovation  proposed  by  one  of  the  pretend- 
ed heads  of  the  church  of  Christ,  whose  authority  the 
Greeks  did  not  acknowledge ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task  indeed  to  persuade  the  illiterate  Russian 
that  the  same  Saint's  name,  which  now  occurs  on  a  particu- 
lar day  of  the  month,  could  occur  twelve  days  later.  But 
supposing  such  reasons,  I  observed  to  him,  to  be  in  reality, 
what  they  are  not,  plausible  and  fair ;  it  was  evident  that 
they  could  not  be  put  in  competition  with  the  great  incon- 
venience which  manifestly  resulted  from  that  practice  in 
their  public  and  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
as  the  experience  of  every  passing  day  fully  proved.     It 
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is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growing  intelligence  of  your  peo- 
ple will  eventually  correct  this  eviL 

One  of  the  highest  gratifications  I  experienced  while  at 
St.  Petersburgh^  was  doubtlessly  the  intercourse  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  with  persons  distin- 
guished for  their  talents  and  extent  of  information,  par- 
ticularly on  subjects  connectetl  with  their  own  country. 
The  readiness  witli  which  they  connnunicated  such  par- 
ticulars, and  the  good  nature  with  which  they  received  any 
observations  which  their  remarks  might  be  calculated  to 
elicit,  were  alike  conspicuouji.     This  was  particularly  the 

case  with    Fresideut  ,  whom  I   visited  repeatedly, 

and  to  whom  I  had  given  a  word  or  two  of  medical  ad- 
rice.  One  morning  he  entered  with  me  on  the  so  often 
debated  question  of  Russian  nervnge^  on  which  subject 
be  complained  that  most  foreign  writers  had  betrayed  great 
ignorance.  **  D'abord,'*  said  he,  "  je  pourrais  comraencer 
par  une  proposition  qui  est  irrefragable:  si  cesysteme  etait 
vraiment  mauvais  par  lui-meme  et  ne  pouvait  exister,  il  ne 
aerait  exists  depuis  quatre  si^cles.  Or  il  existe  depuis 
quatre  si^cles,  par  consequent  il  ne  saurak  6tre  mauvais.^ 
I  expressed  my  disinclination  to  being  persuaded  by  such  a 
kind  of  syllogism. 

**  Eh  bien  !**  he  then  added,  "  I  shall  not  rest  my 
argument  on  this  logical  induction ;  I  will  explain  to  you 
the  system  itself  and  prove  that  it  is,  in  practice,  tlie  best 
that  c*>uld  be  adopted  fur  this  country.  The  serfs  are  a 
remnant  of  the  feudal  system  of  the  Grerroans.  The  Rus* 
sians  cannot  be  accused*  at  all  events,  of  being  either  the 
inventors  or  the  inijxirters  of  that  system.  The  serfs  are 
declared  by  it  to  form  part  of  the  glebe,  and  we  are  the 
proprietors  of  that  glebe;  they  are  therefore  equally  in- 
alienable with  the  latter ;  they  can  only  be  made  over  to 
another  as  part  of  the  estate :  serfs  only  are  not  sold  in 
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We  aod  iisw^ 
Z  g  OL  tae  Grs9C  Qcbst, 

masaiba  of  «i|ii'yiga  3l  wsbq^  be&n  tke  raiianne  of  tke 

fttlacfc.     '^  Thik:  st  a  pAri&gc  of  msy'  aid  Priaee  H , 

mho  Mxaas^msati  iBe,  ^  iapporced  br  pSLan  of  the  mne 
meuH,  rcsdaig  upoo  a  dfculAr  hi^fmcut  of  gniiite»  vitlun 
wfaicfa,  at  dku  icreie  «s«Oy  a  brge  fire  is  k£pc  ;  the  wind 
being  kept  off,  as  joa  maj  peroexrey  br  a  moreaUe  ciicolar 
fhouer.  The  people  ajaemUcd  round  it  are  the  ter- 
Taots,  ooaduDco,  and  ocfacn  beknging  to  peraopi  who  aie 
oo  a  Tisit  at  the  Imperial  palace;  and  jou  must  hare  no- 
ticed tvo  smilar  estaUishments  in  front  of  the  Great 
Opera,  when  jou  vent  thither  the  other  night?  There 
are  se^erai  such  in  different  parts  of  St.  Petersburgfa. 
Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  pavilions,  many  of  that 
unfortunate  class  of  people  were  frozen  to  death,  while 
waiting  in  the  street.  The  Government,  attentive  to  the 
lives  of  itA  subjects,  devised  this  contrivance ;  and,  to  pre^ 
vent  further  accidents,  interdicts  all  performances  at  the 
theatres,  if  the  frost  be  unusually  severe.*^ 

Foreigners  must  admit,  that  there  are  few  great  cities 
in  which  the  police  is  executed  with  more  strictness  than 
in  St.  Petersburgh ;  or  its  vigilance  for  the  public  safety 
carried  to  a  greater  degree.  "  In  proportion  to  the  bulk, 
extent,  and  population  of  St.  Petersburgh,''  observes 
SUircli,  who  resided  a  long  while  in  that  city,  "  the  public 
security  is  as  great  as  any  where.     Robberies  and  murder 
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are  so  seldom  heard  of^  that  al!  thoughts  of  danger  are  en- 
tirely banished.  Accordingly,  people  walk  alone,  without 
any  weapon  or  attendance,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  along 
the  streets,  and  even  in  the  remotest,  most  unfrequented, 
and  even  uninhabited  parts  of  the  town,  harmless.  This 
fact,  extraordinary  under  such  circumstances,  is,  however, 
not  so  much  the  consequence  of  a  well-organized  and  vigi- 
lant police,  as  the  effect  of  the  good-tempered  national 
character.  The  common  Russian,  if  not  corrupted  by  a 
long  stay  in  the  capital,  seduced  by  the  propensity  to 
drink,  or  pressed  by  extreme  want,  is  seldom  disjiosed  to 
excesses  of  that  nature/*  There  is  in  every  district,  or 
Kvartal^  a  Maison  de  Police.  They  are  large  and 
showy  buildings,  but  not  so  much  decorated  as  public 
buildiDgs  ore  in  genera],  in  the  capital.  From  the  centre 
rises  a  wooden  turret,  having  two  flag* masts.  At  the  top 
of  this  tower  a  watch  is  constantly  kept  by  one  or  two 
men,  to  denounce  any  fire  that  they  may  discover  in  any 
part  of  the  city,  by  means  of  flags  in  the  day-time,  and  by 
a  combination  of  three  lamps  at  night.  On  the  side  next 
to  the  street,  an  open  arcade  forms  part  of  the  basement 
story,  containing,  always  ready  for  use,  from  four  to  five 
fire-engines,  with  the  necessary  number  of  quick  and  vi- 
gorous horses.  Tlie  agent  of  the  police,  who  resides  in 
each  district-house,  has  an  office,  with  several  persons  em- 
ployed under  him.  He  watches  over  the  conduct  and  be- 
haviour of  the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  preserves  order 
and  tranquillity  in  his  quarter,  or  section,  and  can  decide 
in  cases  of  petty  quarrels,  if  the  parties  are  agreeable  to 
such  a  course,  as  sometimes  happens  at  the  police-offices  in 
London.  The  Court-police  is  called  the  (htprava.  There 
ifi  a  lock-up  house,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  hospital  attached 
to  these  police  stations. 

The  arrangements  made  in  cases  of  fire,  are  both  simple 
and  effectual.    The  whole  establish  men t  is  under  the  control 
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of  the  police,  at  whose  resj>ectivc  houses,  the  Brc^eng 
built  exactly  on  the  English  plan,  are  kept  io  constant 
readiness.  The  niiinber  of  these  is  considerable,  and  the 
firemen  form  a  corps  trained  and  marshalled  like  a  regi- 
ment, as  is  the  case  with  the  Pomprer$  in  Paris.  A  uni- 
form process  is  followed  in  every  case  of  fire ;  and  in  cirder 
to  promote  the  proper  execution  of  the  measures  adopted 
on  such  occas'toiis^  hotix  by  day  and  by  night ;  as  well  as  to 
ensure  dispatch,  as  soon  as  the  watchman  placed  upon  any 
of  the  towers  has  discovered  a  fire,  and,  by  the  stipulated 
signals,  has  indicated  the  district  in  which  it  is  raging,  the 
fire-engines  start  from  every  station  in  the  city,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  si»t  in  a  given  number  of  minutes,  which  is 
regulated  for  every  station  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at 
which  it  may  liappen  to  be  from  the  fire;  all  which  regu- 
lations are  clearly  kid  down  in  a  tabular  form,  with  the 
day  and  night  telegraph's  signals  annexed  to  it.  £ach  of 
the  police-houses  sends  two  fire-engines,  with  a  third  car- 
riage, which  conveys  the  firemen,  four  other  carriages, 
loaded  with  large  tanks  of  water,  and  a  fifth,  having  the 
fire*ladder  and  escapes.  On  the  least  alarm  of  fire,  the 
Superintendent,  (hrfiifd-major^)  the  Grand  Master,  and 
Masters  of  the  Police,  the  Command  a  tit  de  la  Piact^  and 
the  Governor-general,  repair  t4>  the  spot. 

A  very  recent  ukase  of  the  Emperor  has  authorised 
the  establishment  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  St* 
Pctersburgh,  motlelled  after  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Phe 
nix  Fire-office  in  England.  It  is  curious  that  until 
foundation  of  the  said  company,  houses  in  St.  Peters^ 
burgh  were  insured  at  the  above-mentioned  London  Fire- 
office,  by  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  sent  out  of  the 
empire.  I  am  not  certain  whether  in  following  their  parent 
office  they  have  selected  the  be^t  model  for  an  institution 
of  this  description  in  St.  Petersburgh  i  but  this  I  know. 
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that  the  manner  of  effecting  insurances  in  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  followed  more  generally  in  EnglancL 
This  establishment  being  without  competition  for  the  pre- 
sent, must  necessarily  succeed,  and  ultimately  prove  very 
lucrative  to  the  subscribers.*  The  Emperor  has  ordained 
that  the  statutes  of  the  company  shall  be  published  through- 
out Russia,  and  has  secured  to  it  the  exclusive  privileges 
granted  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  exempted 
it  from  all  taxes,  except  a  fine  of  twenty -five  kopeeks 
(paper)  2Jd  upon  every  thousand  roubles  insured*  The 
policies  of  insurance  are  also  declared  to  be  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  real  and  substantial  property  insured,  and  as 
such  they  are  to  be  received  in  courts  and  at  the  banks.  This 
company  has  issued  shares  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
roubles,  each  share  being  for  one  thousand  roubles.  None 
but  subscribers  virtually  and  permanently  resident  in  Kus- 
sia  were  admitted  to  take  sliaresy  and  no  distinction  what- 
ever was  made  as  to  rank  or  condition  in  society  with  re- 
gard to  shareholders.  The  founders  reserved  to  themselves 
1900  shares,  and  8100  were  sent  into  the  market ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, 3000  were  for  such  pt^rsons  as  took  from  101  and  200 
shares  at  one  time  ;  3000  for  those  who  took  from  51  to  100 
shares ;  and  2100  to  those  whose  number  of  shares  at  any 
time  did  not  extend  beyond  51.  Twenty  per  cent,  was 
paid  at  once  on  the  subscribed  number  of  shares  ;  and  the 
profits  were  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  sharehold- 
ers- Admiral  MordvinofT^  Count  Litta,  Count  Potocki, 
and  Baron  Stieglitz,  arc  some  of  the  persons  who  set   this 

•  Tlie  result  of  aix  months'  experience  since  my  notes  of  this  com- 
pany were  written,  or  rather  extracted  from  their  printed  prospectus 
at  St.  PetcrsHurgh,  has  proved  the  correctness  of  my  pre<!ictian. 
Sbares  of  1000  roubles,  on  which  it  first  deposit  of  *2U0  roubles  oidy 
Eas  been  paid,  were  commoidy  sold  iu  the  market,  at  the  end  of  May 
laat«  for  675  roubles* 


PcccnbnsL  ^huuL  fkm^n  b  fanma^ti,  to  dnt  of  evcrj 
Iscai  Mjmuwtk*  m  xht  pfcaee.  b  the  CibuoI  aad  IGKurjr 
Govcfmr  (oe  tics  mnmrm,  GcBo^Ad^maBl  Paul  Vom. 
Kmtdi  Kousffl)  He  is  a  Rofitj,  the  fint  anthoritj  of 
tlie  dtr.  Ab  orgm  of  the  Eigtuliic  GofcraBcat,  widMml 
bniiir  ajudgCy  he  mperintcnds  the  execatioD  of  Ae  lows  ia 
oil  public  aBet%  ond  oomts  witfain  hb  jmiidictiao.  Coon- 
bining  vitbio  bimietf  the  dril  ond  militoiy  outhority,  he 
recetires  the  reports  of  the  CommandaHt  de  la  Plactj  the 
Great  Master  of  the  Police,  the  CitU  Goremor,  ond  Vice 
Goremor,  He  takes  his  seot  at  ail  geoeral  assemblies  of 
the  Senate,  and  at  the  sittings  of  its  various  departments, 
whenever  a  cause  is  to  be  tried  before  it  which  has  any  re- 
ference to  his  own  jurisdiction  :  he  is  the  Emperor's  Advo- 
catCy  and  votes  like  the  other  members  of  that  body.  Lastly, 
he  is  eX'officio  the  President  of  the  scientific  Societies,  Com- 
niiMsions,  and  Councils,  acting  under  special  appointment 
in  his  government ;  and  it  is  at  his  office  that  foreigners 
apply  for  |)ermission  to  reside  in,  or  depart  from  the  capital. 
Happening  one  day  to  converse  with  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  statistical  writers  in  Russia  at  the  table  of  a  mu- 
tual ac(|uaintance,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him 
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whether  there  had  not  heexi  a  general  census,  and  survey  of 
the  lands  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  a  dinomhrement  of  the  in- 
habitants into  classes,  subsequent  to  the  latest  publications 
OB  that  subject.  I  had  been  told  that  such  statistical  opera- 
tions in  Russia  are  ordained  to  take  place  every  ten  years; 
and  I  naturally  felt  curious  to  compare,  in  those  points  of 
viewj  the  present  with  the  pre\nous  state  of  that  Empire. 
The  previous  information  I  obtained  on  this  occasion  I  put 
together  in  the  following  miscellaneous  manner. 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  Empire,  at  the  death  of  its  foun- 
der,inl725,  was 280,000 square  geographical  miles.  Inl820, 
it  was  found  to  be  940,000,  Of  this  extent,  180,000,000 
square  dessiatines*  are  occupied  by  forests.  The  surface 
of  Russia  in  Europe^  is  equal  to  ^O.jyOCKljOOO  of  dessi- 
atines;  and  of  these,  62,000,000  are  arable,  with  18,000,000 
of  peasants  engaged  in  the  culture  of  them,  who  sow  about 
60,000,000  of  tchet verts  of  grain  annually,  and  reap  more 
that  300,000,000  of  tchet  verts  in  the  same  space  of  time.t 
With  respect  to  the  Government  revenue,  and  its  military 
and  maritime  force,  I  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  that 
the  former  is  computed  at  450,000,000  of  roubles  (paper). 
In  1818,  the  regular  army  was  1,000,000,  and  cost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  milhons  yearly.  Previously  to  the  war 
with  Turkey,  it  was  reduced  one-third  ;  but  whether  it 
continues  to  be  thus  diminished,  I  have  it  not  in  my 
power  to  say.  The  expenses  of  the  navy  amount  to 
24,000,000  of  roubles,  and  they  have  in  commission  twenty- 
five  sail  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  nine  hundred  small  ves- 
sels, and  craft  of  every  description,  with  80,000  seamen  of 
all  classes  and  ranks.  According  to  njy  subsequent  infor- 
mation, the  census  of  1818  appears  to  have  furnished  the 

•  An  agmrian  desaiatiae  b  =  3«00  square  sajenes,  =^  ^,400  square 
Engli^Ti  feet, 
f  See  Appendix. 
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Russia  with  the  consent  of  the  law,  as  sUres  are  sold  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  that  free  Republic,  par  excellence^  the 
United  States  of  America.  Hence  I  am  entitled  to  say 
that  our  serf  is  not  in  a  real  state  of  bondage.  As  part  of 
my  estate,  my  own  serfs''  (and  the  President  is  known  to 
have  a  very  large  number,)  "  have  a  right  to  be  allowecl  to 
cultivate  three  days  in  the  week  on  their  own  account,  that 
portion  of  my  estate  which  the  law  has  fixed  for,  and  what 
it  bids  me  give  them.  During  the  other  three  days  in  the 
week,  they  are  to  work  for  me  and  cultivate  my  land* 
What  fairer  proportion  than  this  could  be  devised  ?  Are 
your  labourers  in  England,  in  regard  to  the  tenants  of  land, 
and  the  tenants  in  regard  to  landlords,  placed  in  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  either  by  law  or  covenants  ?  Our 
serfs,  should  tliey  prefer  it,  may  at  once  become  the  real 
farmers  of  the  land,  by  agreeing  to  give  us  an  annual  sum 
previously  settled,  and  which  cannot  possibly  be  extrava- 
gant, in  as  much  as  the  law  has  determined  the  maximum 
of  what  land  is  to  produce  to  the  owner.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  the  most  we  get  from  the  serfs  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  roubles  a-head.  This  latter  alternative  they 
invariably  prefer,  nor  does  the  proprietor  ever  refuse  to 
comply  with  it :  since  the  other  mode  would  require  agents, 
bailifis,  and  collectors,  to  look  after  the  interest  of  their 
masters,  thereby  entailing  on  them  a  greater  expense.  By 
the  latter  arrangement,  we  know  precisely  our  income,  the 
rents  or  contributions  being  regularly  paid  to  our  agents, 
who  meet  to  receive  them  once  a-year  at  Moscow.  If  by 
means  of  this  method  the  serf  succeeds  in  accumulating 
money  enough  to  ransom  himself,  he  may  do  so,  and  the 
proprietor,  though  he  has  the  power,  is  seldom  found  to 
have  the  inclination  to  refuse  it.  Sometimes  our  peasants 
prefer  turning  their  money  into  the  channel  of  trade,  and. 
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obtain  perniissioii,  on  paying  a  homts  to  their  master, 
of  going  anywhere  ;  stipulating  at  the  same  time  for  the 
payment  of  a  yearly  sum  generally  trifling,  during  their  ab- 
sence. Under  these  circumstances  the  serf  is  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  Russia  the  fuil  benefit  of  the  passport  granted  him 
by  his  master,  being  placed  by  that  document  under  the 
same  protection  which  his  master  would  enjoy  in  any  part 
of  the  empire.  Thus  many  of  the  tradesmen  aad  artisans 
settled  in  towns  or  cities  are  serfs,  who  pay  their  contribu- 
tions, according  to  certain  stipulations,  from  year  to  year, 
in  proportion  to  what  they  gain.  Yuu  will  admit,  there- 
fore, my  dear  Doctor,  that  as  far  as  interest  is  concerned, 
our  serfs  are  not  very  badly  treated. 

**With  respect  to  corporal  punishment  to  which  they  are 
liable,  and  which  the  master,  or  his  agents,  have  the  power 
of  inflicting,  much  misrepresentation  has  gone  abroad* 
Every  proprietor  of  land  has  certainly  the  right  to  punii^h 
a  refractory,  criminali  or  \4cious  serf,  by  having  liim  flogged 
on  the  back ;  but  he  is  also  responsible  to  the  Crown  for 
the  consequences^  that  may  attend  this  correction,  whether 
ordered  by  himself  or  his  deputy.  Excess  of  punishment 
can  only  take  place  when  the  latter,  like  the  overseer  of  a 
plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  is  a  passionate  or  ill-minded 
person.  The  masters  themselves,  belunging  as  they  do  to  the 
aristocracy,  (and  no  other  can  hold  serfs,)  and  possessing 
feelings,  as  well  as  education,  in  common  with  those  of  their 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  likely  to  commit 
wanton  cruelties,  and  no  example,  indeed,  can  be  cited  of 
such  having  been  committed  in  any  part  of  Russia  Proper; 
for  I  do  not  allude  to  the  same  system  as  it  prevails  in 
Poland.  Of  every  excess  of,  or  unjust  punishment,  the 
serf  has  the  right  of  complaining  to  the  police;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  restrain 
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even  the  most  inhuman.*  Where  death  has  followed 
the  infliction  of  punishment,  a  coroner's  inquest,  (to  use 
an  expression  which  is  familiar  to  you,)  takes  place  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  England,  and  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  is  sent  to  the  Government,  which  acts  upon  it  ac* 
cordingly.-f*  Oppression  is  guarded  against  by  the  liberty 
which  serfs  have  of  applying  for  redress  to  the  nearest  tri* 
bunal ;  and  as  the  inhabitant  serfs,  or  peasants,  of  every 
village,  are  governed  by  the  elder,  (Starosta)  who  is  elected 
by  deputies,  and  chosen  from  among  themselves  by  a  majo- 
rity, with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
follows  that  the  individual  interests  and  personal  rights  of 
each  member  of  the  community  are  under  the  watchful  pro- 
tection, as  it  were,  of  the  wisest,  and  consequently,  the  most 
powerful  of  their  own  caste.  The  administrative  regula- 
tions of  these  chiefs  of  the  community  of  serfs,  or  peasants, 
no  master  dares  to  oppose  ;  and  thus  a  body  of  men  bonded 
to  the  land,  the  produce  of  which  they  share  with  its  lords, 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  patriarchal,  or  democratic,  munici* 
pality  with  the  consent,  and  even  encouragement  of  their 
masters. 

*  Add  to  this^  that  of  late  years  the  infliction  of  punishment  is  be- 
come less  frequent  from  two  reasons.  1st.  The  more  humane  dispo- 
sition of  the  subordinate  agents^  which  progressive  civilization  has 
naturally  given  rise  to.  2dly.  The  greater  degree  of  protection 
afforded  to  the  peasants  by  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  civil 
power  in  every,  even  the  smallest,  village  in  Russia. 

t  On  a  recent  occasion,  the  Emperor  having  been  informed  that 
some  young  officers,  iri  one  of  the  provinces  had  been  guilty  of  exces- 
ses towards  their  peasants ;  and  that  the  remonstrances  of  the  Go- 
vernor, made  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  peasants,  had 
proved  useless,  ordered  the  Tribunal  of  Tutelage  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  estates  into  its  own  hands,  allowing  the  propri- 
etors the  full  benefit  of  their  produce,  but  without  suffering  them 
to  interfere  with  their  administration,  until  they  evinced  a  more 
humane  disposition,  and  a  greater  control    ver  their  passions. 
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'*  As  to  the  manner  in  which  our  serfs,  or  peasants,  are 
lodged^  fed,  and  clothed,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  the  peasantry  better  treated* 
Their  food  is  notoriously,  not  only  better,  but  in  much 
greater  (Quantity  than  is  allowed  to  any  persons  of  their 
class  in  Europe,  or  than  what  the  labourers  in  England 
can  get/'  I  admitted ^  that  it  had  been  stated  to  me,  that 
a  nobleman  who  had,  with  great  honour,  represented  the 
British  Sovereign  at  the  Court  of  Catherine,  in  whose 
suite  he  had  visited  most  parts  of  Russia,  had  asserted  as 
much  in  favour  of  the  sy^tt^m  of  treatment  of  the  peasants 
in  that  country,  whom  he  found  better  fed,  better  lodged, 
and  happier  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Since  my 
return  to  England,  I  have  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  the  interviews  with  which  the  nobleman  to  whom  I 
allude  occasionally  honours  me,  that  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  correctly  represented,  and  that  he  continues 

to  entertain  it  unchanged.     Those  who  know  Lord , 

will  readily  &ee  the  justice  of  relying  on  his  report,  and* 
consequently,  on  the  assertions  advanced  by  the  President 
himself*  On  this  point,  I  understand,  that  more  improve- 
ments have  even  taken  place,  since  the  period  alluded  to 
by  the  nobleman  in  question. 

"  Two  great  public  advantages/'  continued  the  Presi- 
dent, "  must  now^  l>e  mentioned,  which  accrue  to  the  nation 
from  the  system  of  peasantry,  as  constituted  at  present  in 
Russia.  The  first  is  the  facihty  which  it  affords  of  rais^ 
ing  a  body  of  soldiers  in  case  of  invasion,  or  recruiting 
the  standing  army.  The  second  is,  the  opportunity  it 
offers  to  Government  of  collecting  the  direct  or  property 
lax,  on  which  a  great  part  of  its  revenue  depends,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  that  complicated  machinery,  which 
even  in  England,  and  much  more  in  France,  is  rendered 
indispensable  for  collecting  taxes,  and  which  consumes  a 
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great  part  of  their  produce,  to  the  detriiqent  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  are  taxed  to  a  greater  extent  in  order  tx>  meet 
that  exigency.  I  will  explain  myself  on  both  these  pointsi 
every  person  entitled  by  his  station  in  society  to  possess 
land,  and  consequently  peasants,  must  of  necessity  be 
known  to  Government ;  and  the  number  of  peasants  on  his 
estate  must  be  equally  notorious.  When  Government, 
therefore,  stands  in  need  of  recruits  for  the  army,  or  is 
compelled,  as  was  the  case  on  a  recent  memorable  occasion, 
to  call  forth  its  subjects  to  repel  an  unjust  invader,  the 
proper  authorities  have  only  to  address  a  copy  of  the 
Imperial  rescript,  or  its  import,  to  every  such  person, 
desiring  him  to  send  to  a  particular  spot  or  rendezvous, 
and,  by  a  certain  time,  properly  equipped,  a  quota  of 
peasants  of  a  given  age  and  height,  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  those  whom  he  is  known  to  employ. 
These  orders  being  despatched  all  over  the  Empire, 
or  only  through  certain  Governments  according  to  cir* 
cumstances,  are  immediately  attended  to,  as  the  land 
proprietors  are  responsible  to  the  Sovereign  for  their  ex- 
ecution; so  that  by  a  given  time  the  depots  are  found 
to  fill  without  interruption,  with  the  specified  number 
of  men,  either  properly  equipped,  or  with  the  sum  of 
from  sixty  to  eighty  roubles,  in  lieu  of  equipment,  which 
is  then  provided  by  Government.  The  peasants  settle 
among  themselves  who  are  to  march  to  the  dep6tSj  with- 
out any  interference  on  the  part  either  of  Government 
or  their  masters ;  the  latter  only  taking  care  to  see  that 
heir  quota  of  men  reaches  its  destination  in  safety,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  an  acknowledgment  in  writing 
of  having  complied  with  the  will  of  their  Sovereign. 
Those  on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen,  may,  if  they  can 
obtain  it,  send  a  substitute  of  the  same  age  and  height ; 
and  the  enormous  sums  paid  in  some  instances  for  a  sub- 
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«titute,  by  the  peasants  or  serfs,  who  by  economy  have 
amadsed  wealth,  are  a  proof  of  what  I  before  advanced, 
that  our  serfs  are^  in  their  sitiialion,  as  com fi»r table  as  pos* 
sible,  or  they  would  be  glad  to  be  emancipated  from  their 
bondage,  by  going  into  the  army,  since  every  serf  becomes 
ipMo  facto  free,  the  moment  he  assumes  the  Ttiilitary  livery 
of  his  Sovereign.*  Looking  at  this*  system  of  forming 
an  army  in  a  military  point  of  view  only,  mark  what  supe- 
riority it  bears  over  the  recruiting  plan  of  England^  or  the 
conscription  of  France,  since  according  to  both  those  me- 
thods there  must  be  not  only  a  tedious  delay,  but  what 
is  still  worse,  a  great  expenditure  of  money  :  whereas,  with 
us,  there  can  be  neither  to  the  Government.  It  may  be 
said,  advantages  such  as  these,  which  seem  prima  facie^ 
to  be  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  cannot  be 
favourable  tp  the  subject  or  land  proprietors ;  but  the 
thing  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  very  dependence,  as  it 
were,  on  the  latter,  which  Government  acknov^  ledges  by 
its  appeal  to  them  to  surrender  a  porti<m  of  their  servants 
with  a  view  of  forming  or  strengthening  the  standing  army, 
on  which  so  mainly  depends  an  absolute  monarchy,  gives 
a  correspondent  degree  of  indejiendeiice  to  the  aristocracy  or 
land-owners,  (they  being,  in  fai^t,  one  and  the  same  thing,) 
and  makes  of  them,  as  it  .were,  a  counterpoise  against  any 
possible  overbearing  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  sup- 
posing any  such  to  exist.  This  balancing  of  the  two 
highest  powers,  when  there  is  not  a  tiers-ciat^  or  body  of 
commoners,  keeps  this  vast  Empire  together,  and  const]- 
tutes  its  strength.  Tt  strips  the  absolute  form  of  our 
GoverntDcnt   of  that  despotism   which   the  Sovcrtigns  of 
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assured  ine  that  in  one  case^  \n  particular^  he 


had  Icno^n  a  conmion  ^erf  to  pwy  100*  and  even  150/.  tterlia^  for  a 
flubfitittite. 
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Turkey  and  Persia  exercise  undisturbed,  and  converts  it  into 
a  kind  of  monarcho-oligarcbic  administration,  perfectly  cal- 
culated to  render  the  people  happy.  A  French  monaxcb, 
with  his  present  charter,  may,  in  violation  of  all  engage- 
ments, and  in  opposition  to  the  general  voice  of  his  subjects, 
were  he  so  inclined,  maintain  in  power  a  bad  minister,  the 
instrument  of  mischief  and  oppression !  Such  a  minister 
and  his  authority  may  the  Sovereign  thrust  for  ever  forward, 
in  order  to  cover  himself,  as  with  an  ample  shield,  with  the 
responsibility  of  his  servant,  that  he  may  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  malecontents,  the  injured,  or  the  oppressed.  With 
us  the  thing  is,  and  must  necessarily  be  very  different.  An 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  alone  accountable  for  his  own  acts ; 
he  has  no  minister,  whose  official  responsibility  and  coun* 
cils  may  be  said  to  shield  the  head  of  the  Government ; 
nor  can  he  support  his  executive  servant  against  the  de- 
cided and  respectful  remonstrances  of  the  aristocracy,  if 
that  servant  be  wicked  and  unpopular.  Happily  for  our 
country,  the  necessity  of  such  a  state  of  political  opposition 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  nobles  is  not  likely  to  occur 
at  present. 

"  With  regard  to  the  second  great  public  advantage 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  as  arising  from  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  Russian  peasantry  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when 
the  ruling  authorities  of  the  State  have  only  to  address 
themselves  to  a  well-known,  and  not  very  large  number 
of  responsible  land-proprietors  for  their  quota  of  contri- 
butions, which  are  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Imperial 
treasury— the  total  sum  required  will  not  only  come  in 
regularly,  but  entire  and  with  a  precision  of  calculation 
which  no  financier  can  anticipate  under  any  other  form 
of  administration,  as  Milord  Goderich,  or  Mons.  Vansittart 
might  readily  explain  to  you.  The  contributions  of  sub- 
jects possessing  land,  and  consequently  bound  to  uphold 
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the  Government  wliich  defends  their  property,  go  direct 
into   the  coffers  of  the  Crown.     The  plan  of  taxes  is  in 

itself  simple,  and  reduced  to  what  in  England  would  be 
called  a  propertj-tax.  Instead  of  long  and  coniplicated 
schedules  being  devised  and  sent  round  to  each  house, 
point innj  out  a  great  many  items  of  taxation  to  be  attended 
to  and  paid  for,  which  require,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  some  of  my  countrymen  who  were  resident  housekeepers 
in  England,  long  printed  explanations  in  order  to  be  un- 
derstood :  each  landowner  is  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
tenth  part  of  the  income  he  derives  from  his  peasants  or 
serfs.  Thus  the  number  of  Hie  latter  on  each  estate  being 
known,  the  amount  of  money  which  Government  expects 
and  can  depend  ujion  from  each  of  us  is  equally,  and  at 
the  same  time  ascertained."" 


These  observations  had  made  a  strong  impression  on 
my  mind  ;  the  more  so,  as  I  noted  tliem  down  a  very 
short  time  after  the  interview.  Still  there  v.'ere  [mints  on 
which  I  felt  that  more  information  was  required ;  and  a^ 
circumstances  prevented  me,  ever  after,  from  again  seeing 
the  President,  I  toctk  the  opportunity  of  my  frequently 
meeting  Governor  — —  in  my  professional  capacity,  to 
obtain  from  him  further  particulars.  The  Governor  had 
been  for  some  time  at  the  head  t>f  the  administration  of  a 
large  and  fertile  province  in  the  Souths  and  was  also  well 
versed  in  niiHtary  matters.  My  object  more  especially  was  to 
ascertain  the  details  referable  to  the  recruiting  system  men- 
tioned by  the  President,  and  ali^o  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
respecting  military  punishments.  On  the  firs^t  point  Go- 
vernor   inforraetl  me  that  when  any  considerable  re- 
cruiting for  til e  army  is  to  take  place,  three  peasants  or  serfs 
are  claimed  out  of  every  500,  whom  the  proprietor  sends  to 
the  fhupty  with  a  sum  of  sixty  roubles  for  each,  instead  of 
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equipment.    These  serfs,  as  I  had  been  told  before,  be- 
come free  from  that  moment,  their  allegiance  to  their  <dd 
master  being  broken  on  entering  the  service  of  the  master 
of  all.     **  But  let  us  suppose  a  case/' observed  I,  at  this  part 
of  the  conversation,  ^*  in  which  there  are  not  500  peasants 
on  the  estate,  how  is  the  military  quota  ascertained  and 
carried  into  effect,  without  applying  to  several  petty  pro- 
prietors?*^   "  In  all  such  cases,"  replied  the  Governor,  **  the 
representative  of  the  noblesse  for  the  district  takes  care 
to   see  that  those  proprietors  club  together  and  provide 
the  quota  of  men  by  drawing  lots — the  one  on  whom  it 
falls  to  part  with  his  serfs,  receiving  in  lieu  from  the  rest 
a  compensation  in  money,  which  amounts  to  about  100 
roubles  for  each  serf.     It  is  always  to  the  representative  of 
the  nobles,  that  the  Crown  looks  for  the  execution  of  the 
order  which  calls  for  a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  army.'*' 
Does  it  then  follow,  from  this  system  of  levying  troops,  I 
asked  the  Governor,  that  the  land  proprietor,  from  whose 
estate  a  certain  number  of  serfs  have  been  thus  subtracted, 
experiences  a  corresponding  defalcation  in  his  rental,  since 
the  latter  is  said  to  depend  on  the  number  of  serfs  liv- 
ing on  the  estate  ?     *'  Not  so :  when  the  proprietor  has 
agreed  with  his  serfs  generally  to  have  a  certain  annual 
sum  paid  to  him  on  the  whole  of  his  estates,  which  he  has 
given  up  to  them  to  work  on  their  own  account,  that  sum 
must  be  furnished  by  those  of  the  serfs  that  remain ;  and 
so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  amount  required  for  the  equip- 
ment  and  food  for  one  year,  of  the  men  drawn  for  the 
army,  which  the  whole  community  of  peasants  arrange 
to   pay  for  among  themselves.'"      Has  it  been  observed. 
Monsieur  le  Gouverneur,  that  the  serfs  or  peasants  drawn 
for  the  army  have  often  tendered  a  substitute,  or  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  procure  one  ?     "  Such  has,  in  ge- 
neral, been  the  case ;  but  in  the  present  levy  now  in  pro- 
gress, (1827),  few  serfs  indeed  have  preferred  paying  the 
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statute  svim  for  a  substitute.  They  almost  all  go  to  the 
d€p6ts  when  drawn*"  This,  thein  I  ri^inarked,  bespeaks 
either  a  great  Inclination  to  serve  in  the  army  as  at  present 
constituted^  or  a  diminution  of  wealth  among  the  peasants? 
**  I  am  not  able  to  say  to  what  cause  it  is  to  be  ascribed. 

You  were  the  otiier  day  asking  General  B ,   whether 

the  Russian  soldier  was  subjected  to  any  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  and  some  interruption  whieh  supervened  to  your 
conversation,  prevented  that  officer  from  giving  you  the 
information  you  required.  1  think  I  can  answer  your 
question  in  a  few  words.  The  Russiian  soldier  receives,  at 
the  conunaml  of  any  of  his  superior  offieers,  for  any  crime 
which  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  sent  to  a 
military  court,  a  number  of  coups  de  batona  on  his  back, 
stripped  to  his  shirt.  The  stick  used  is  not  so  large  as  the 
one  so  freely  employed  by  every  Austrian  corporal  or 
Serjeant,  without  which,  indeed,  those  sub-officers  never 
appear  in  or  out  of  the  barracks.  The  Russian  soldier, 
who  is  ordered  to  be  so  punished,  stands  to  receive  his 
number  without  being  tied  up  in  any  way,  or  being  placed 
against  any  thing.  He  puts  one  of  his  feet  forward,  and 
keeps  his  place  during  the  infliction  of  this  punishment 
without  moving  or  uttering  a  lamentation,  and  when  tired 
of  his  position,  he  simply  changes  the  other  foot  forward* 
The  punishment  of  passing  between  the  verges  (the  hal* 
herds)  is  still  in  force  in  the  Russian  array,^ 

That  extraordinary  military  revolt  which  marked  the 
^  of  December,  1825,*  and  threw  the  capital  into  the 
highest  state  of  ferment  and  alarm,  was  still  too  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  class  of  society  not  to  be  often  loen- 
tioned  and  reverted  to  in  my  presence  during  my  stay  at 

•  To  avoid  eoafimon^  tlie  rest  of  the  dates  meationed  In  the  sue*' 
ce^diog  narraticm^  are  given  according  to  our  own  s(^k,  generiilty 
called  the  New  Style.  Here  h  an  illustration  of  the  inconvemencc 
nrUing  from  the  use  of  two  different  calendars  among  the  civilked 
nations  of  Europe. 
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St.  Petersburgh.  On  that  day  Nicholas,  who  bad  only 
a  few  hours  before  declared,  in  a  solemn  manifesto  pub- 
lished at  the  Imperial  Residence,  that  he  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  brother  at  the  solicitation  of  Constantine 
himself,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
order  of  succession,  was  called  upon  to  display  a  firmness 
of  character  which  at  once  showed  that  he  was  worthy 
to  reign.  The  history  of  that  day,  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
of  the  events  which  led  to  it  and  followed  after,  is  briefly 
told.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1825,  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Alexander,  at  Taganrog,  having  reached  the 
capital  of  the  Empire,  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  without 
losing  an  instant,  proceeded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  the  lawful  successor  of  that  Sovereign,  Con- 
stantine Cesarevitch,  his  elder  brother,  then  resident  at 
Warsaw.  This  solemn  ceremony  had  scarcely  been  ac- 
complished, when  the  Council  of  the  Empire  apprised  the 
Grand-duke  that  a  sealed  packet  had  been  confided  to  tfaeir 
custody  on  the  27th  of  October,  1823,  by  the  late  Em- 
peror, on  the  outside  of  which  were  written  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  the  following  instructions :  "  Garder  au  con- 
seil  de  TEmpire  jusqu'^cl  cc  quej'en  ordonne  autrement; 
mais  dans  le  cas  ou  je  viendrais  a  mourir  ouvrir  ce  paquet 
en  seance  extraordinaire  avant  de  proc^der  k  tout  autre 
acte ;"  and  that  in  obeying  the  latter  part  of  the  Sove- 
reign's will,  the  Council  had  discovered  that  the  packet 
contained  a  letter  from  the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  dated 
the  26th  of  January,  1822,  addressed  to  the  late  Emperor, 
in  which  His  ImperiaK  Highness  renounces  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  throne ;  and  a  manifesto  of  the  28th  of 
August,  1823,  signed  by  Alexander,  in  which,  after  ex- 
pressing his  consent  to  the  renunciation  of  Constantine,  he 
declares  and  ordains  that  Nicholas,  being  from  his  birth- 
right the  next  in .  succession,  is  the  nearest  and  lawful 
heir  to  the  Crown.     The  Grand-duke  was  informed  at  the 
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same  time  that  similar  papers  were  deposited  at  the  office 
of  the  Directing  Senate,  the  Holy  Synod,  and  in  the  Ca- 

tlietlral  of  the  Assumption,  at  Moscow.     This  information 
did  not  divert  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas  froni  his  purpose* 
The  renunciation,  aU!ioLigh  assented  to  by  the  late  Empe- 
ror, had  never«bccn  made  publicly  known,    the  act   had 
never  been  converted  into  a  law,  and  His  Imperial  High- 
ness could  not  look  upon  it  as  irrevocable.     He  wished  by 
hh  conduct  to  manifest  bis  respect  for  the  fundamental 
laws  of  his  country  respecting  the  unchangeable  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne ;  and  faithful   to  the  oath  he  had 
just   taken^   he  insisted   on  every   subject   in  the   Empire 
following  his  examjiie.     He  pretended  not  to  contest  the 
validity  of  Constan tineas  intentions,  much  less  did  he  wish 
to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  late  Sove- 
reign ;  but  desired  only  to  save  the  order  of  succession  from 
tlie  least  attempt  at  irregularity — to  place  in  its  proper 
light  the  loyalty  of  his   intentions — and  to  presei-ve  his 
country  from  even  a  single  moment  of  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  person  of  its  legitimate  Sovereign,     The  Empress- 
mother  highly  approved  of  Nicholases  determination.     But 
tlie  sad  news  of  the  demise  of  Alexander  having  reached 
Warsaw  two  days  before  it  was  known  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  firm  in  his  original  resolution, 
executed  two  important  documents,  dated  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 18^5,  which  he  committed  to  ihc  care  of  his  Im- 
perial brother,  the  Grand-doke  Michael,  then  at  Warsaw, 
who  arrived  widi  them  in  the  Russian  Capital  on  the  l6th 
of  that  montl),  on  which  day  his  arrival  was  announced  in 
the  Official  Gazette,  stating  that  his  Imperial  Highness 
had  left  his    Majesty,  the   Emperor  Constimtiney  in  ex- 
cellent healtlu      The  two  acts  in   question  were,  first,  a 
letter  from  Constantine  to  the  Empress-mother,  wherein  he 
alluded  to  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor,  given  in  answer 
to  his  determination  not  to  ascend  the  throne,  by  which 
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rescript  he  assented  to  Constantine^s  renunciation,  and  re* 
peated  his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  original  intention ; 
and  secondly,  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  Nicholas^ 
in  which  he  declares  that  his  determination  not  to  ascend 
the  throne  is  immutable,  gives  the  title  of  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty to  him,  and  subscribes  himself  His  Majesty'^a  most 
faithful  subject. 

Still  Nicholases  nice  sense  of  honour  would  not  allow  him 
to  consider  a  question  pregnant  with  such  mighty  conse- 
quences to  be  thus  finally  settled.  He  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  he  would 
abide  by  it,  until  he  learned  what  Constantine^s  sentiments 
would  be,  when  he  should  have  been  apprised  of  that  circum- 
stance :  and  for  the  expression  of  those  sentiments  he  dc« 
sired  to  wait,  causing  in  the  mean  while  every  public  act 
of  authority  to  lie  transacted  in  the  name  of  Constantino 
Emperor  of  Russia.  At  length,  the  final  determination  of 
that  Prince  to  adhere  to  his  former  voluntary  renunciation 
to  the  throne  of  Russia,  arrived  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and 
Nicholas,  on  the  26th  of  December,  consented  to  take  upon 
himself  the  Imperial  dignity,  giving  at  the  same  time  every 
publicity  to  the  different  important  documents  alluded  to 
in  the  present  narrative,  in  virtue  of  which,  he  called  upon 
the  nation  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  his  heir- 
apparent,  and  declared  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  to  have  taken  place  on  the  first  of  December,  the  day 
of  the  demise  of  Alexander. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Senate 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  morning,  all  the  regiments  of  guards 
were  to  have  followed  this  example.  But  while  the  two 
Imperial  brothers,  moved  by  feelings  of  devotion  to  the 
existing  laws  of  the  country,  had  been  offering  to  the 
World  an   unparalleled  example  of  self-denial,  and  disin- 
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terested  loyalt}%  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  had  for  some 
time  been  meditating  deeds  of  bloodshed  in  the  dark, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity^  to  give  effect  to  its  ma- 
chinations. 

Scarcely  had  the  niajority  of  the  regiments  of  guards 
fulfilled  their  duty,  and  sworn  allegiance  to  the  new  Sove- 
reign, when  the  news  reached  the  Imperial  palace,  that  be- 
tween three  and  four  himdred  men  of  tlie  Moscow  regiment 
were  marching  towards  the  square  of  the  Senate  with  flying 
colours,  proclaiming  Constant! ue  as  their  Emperor  Crowds 
of  people  soon  began  to  assemble  in  the  same  square,  which 
my  readers  will  recollect  is  that  on  which  stands  the  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  not  very  far  from  the  Imperial 
l*alace.  Here  the  two  rebel  companies  of  the  regiment  in 
question,  formed  themselves  into  a  square  battalion,  before 
the  Palace  of  the  Senate,  commanded  by  a  few  subaltern 
oflScers,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  lowest  rabble  strain- 
ing their  throats  with  the  cries  of  hottrra  /  The  presence 
of  a  military  force  brave  and  resolute,  became  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  having  summoned  a 
battalion  of  the  regiment  Preobrajensky,  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  marched,  after  a  few  interruptions,  to- 
wards the  mutineers,  fully  determined  not  to  have  re- 
course to  force,  except  every  other  means  of  persuasion 
should  fail  in  restoring  to  order  the  misguided  soldiery, 
"  Voici  Ic  moment,"  exclaimed  the  young  Sovereign  ;  "  de 
montrer  an  peuple  Russe,  si  je  suis  digne  de  lui  comman- 
der!** Count  Miloradowitch,  the  military  Governor  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  approac!ied  the  mutineers;  he  endeavoured 
with  expressions  of  kindnt'ss  to  convince  them  of  their  error, 
when  a  bullet  struck  him  to  the  ground,  and  a  bayonet 
wound  terminated  his  existence  !  Tliis  band  of  rebels  had 
already  imbrued  thfir  hands  in  the  blood  of  General 
Schenschiue,  the   chief  of  their  brigade,  and  of  the  com- 
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mandant  of  their  regiment,  General  Friedricks.     Still  the 
Emperor  was  loth  to  turn  against  their  comrades  the  arms 
of  his  faithful  troops,  now  joined  by  several  other  regiments, 
and  particularly  by  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  who  had  fled  to 
the  assistance  of  his  Monarch  with  the  remaining  nx  com- 
panies of  the  same  regiment  of  Moscow,  after  he  had  re- 
called them  to  their  duties: — and  mixing  with  the  muti- 
neers, whose  numbers  also  had  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  Grenadiers  du  Corps  and  the  Marins  de  la  Garde^ 
again    strove  with    words  of  peace   to  make    them  feel 
their  error.     When  His  Majesty  first  presented  himself 
before  a  regiment  placed  near  the   Imperial  Palace,  he 
was  received  by  three  acclamations  of  "  Hourra,  Con- 
stantine!''    the    watch-word   of  the   conspirators.      Not 
in    the  least  dismayed    at  this  reception,   Nicholas    re- 
torted :    "  If  such   be  your  disposition,  this    is  not  the 
proper  place   for  your   exploits;    begone  to  the  Senate* 
square,  there  to  join  the  rebels  who  are  already  in  wait^ 
ing  for  you.     You  shall  soon  find  me  there.     En  avant^ 
vnarche  r  and  the  revolted  soldiers  obeyed  the  command, 
filed  off  before  him,  and  disappeared.     In  the  meanwhile 
a  report  was  brought  to  the  Emperor  that  his  own  or  the 
Ismailoffsky  regiment  was  wavering.     Nicholas  instantly 
flew  to  them,  and  reminded  them  that  Constantine  had 
renounced  the  Imperial  authority.     He  was  received  in 
gloomy  silence.     "  Voyons,"  said  the  Emperor,"  jusqu'oii 
ira  votre  revoke,  me  voila  seul  devant  vous,  chargez  vos 
armes  T*     These  words  produced  an  electric  effect  on  the 
soldiers,  and  the  men  who  were  ready  for   rebellion  but 

*  I  have  been  guided  in  my  account  of  the  events  that  marked  this 
day^  by  the  conversations  which  I  had  on  the  subject  with  persons 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses  to  most  of  thorn,  and  on  whom  I  could 

rely,  particularly  General ,  who  had  been  very  active  on  that 

occasion,  and  two  or  three  English  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  remained 
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a  moment  before,  now  followed  the  new  Tzar  with  acclama- 
tions of  Long  live  Nicholas,  our  Sovereign  I    Night  was  fast 
approaching^  and  the  mutineers  still  maintained  their  sullen 
firmness  of  porjiose,  and  were  deaf  to  every  entreaty  and 
friendly  remonstrance— to  the  voice  of  reconciliation  from 
their  Sovereign, — and  the  accents  of  religion  from  the  metro- 
politan of  St.  Petersburgh  ;  nor  did  the  awful  display  of  field 
artillery,  which  by  this  time  had  been  arranged  in  front  of 
the  rebels,  seem  to  influence  them  more  than  kind  treatment 
had  done.     Nicholas  had  hitherto  shown  his  personal  cou- 
rage; it  now  became  necessary  to  exhibit  his  firmness,  or 
to  surrender  that  authority  which  he  had  just  assumed,  and 
thereby  abandon  his  people  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  strife.  I 
have  heard  more  than  one  resident  in  St*  Peter&burgh  affirm, 
(one  or  two  of  whom  were  on  the  gpot  on  that  eventful  day,) 
that  had  the  Emperor  been  less  brave,  or  not  so  firm,  the 
most  awful  consequences  would  have  ensued  ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the  transaction  from  a 
short  distance,  expressed,  in  a  simple  yet  forcible  language, 
his  opinion  of  the  result  of  that  dreaded  mutiny,  by  assur- 
ing me,  that  had  the  Emperor  "  shown  the  white  feather, 
all  would  have  then  l)ccn  up."     A  few  guns  were  at  first 
directed  to  be  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  rebels,  but  these 
had  only  the  effect  of  exasperating  them,  and  His  Majesty 
saw  no  other  alternative  than  that  to  which  he  had  re- 
course at  the  close  of  the  day.     The  artillery  opened  on 
the  mutineers,  the  cavahT  charged  them  when  put  to  flight, 
and  by  six  o^clock  at  night  there  were  not  two  of  them  to 
be  found   together.     Those  who  had  escaped  death  dis* 


on  borsehftck  near  the  rebels  until  the  firing  of  musketry  made  it  no 
longer  a  safe  place.  I  have  also  con^sulted  the  short  account  given 
of  the  rebellion  by  Monsieur  D'Ancelot,  from  w  liich  1  have  i| noted 
one  or  two  anecdotes ;  and  I  have  made  use  of  the  ofiicial  reports 
pnhlished  on  tlie  foUowinpr  dny  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
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persed  all  over  the  town,  throwing  down  their  arms  and 
taking  refuge  in  private  houses,  where,  by  ten  o^dock  at 
night  five  hundred  of  them,  including  most  of  the  re- 
volted officers,  had  been  arrested. 

Nicholas,  who  had  now  been  absent  the  whole  day  from 
the  Imperial  Palace,  re-entered  it  at  six  oVlock  in  the 
evening,  and  was  received  by  his  Imperial  Consort,  whose 
feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Empress-mother,  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  of  that  awful  day,  and  particularly 
after  the  report  of  the  murder  of  Milorado witch,  and  dur- 
ing the  roaring  of  cannon,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  expressed.  On  his  entering  his  Imperial  residence, 
the  Emperor  ordered  that  the  Te  Deum  which  was  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  morning  to  celebrate  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  but  which  had  been  thus  awfully  interrupted, 
should  be  proceeded  in  that  same  night  in  his  presence 
and  that  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  his  Court ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  an  official  report 
was  received,  that  tranquillity  had  everywhere  been  re- 
stored in  the  capital. 

The  26th  of  December  was  not  one  of  those  accidental 
events  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  military 
history,  as  the  ebullitions  of  the  moment ;  but  was  con- 
nected with,  and  formed  part  of  a  deep-laid  and  long 
existing  conspiracy,  which  had  ramifications  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire,  under  cover  of  secret  sodeties,  and  which 
was  afterwards  fully  detected  and  unravelled.  Its  authors 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  all  persons  of 
rank,  were  convicted  and  condemned,  and  the  lives  of 
five  among  them,  who  had  in  a  more  especial  manner  sworn 
the  death  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Imperial  family,  fell  before  the  outraged  shrine  of  public 
justice.* 

*  The  High  Court  of  Judicature  had  condemned  thirty-six  of  the 
conspirators  to  death,  among  whom  five  had  the  hereditary  title  of 
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**  Vous  Jes  avez  repouss^  avec  effroi  et  indignation,'^ 
says  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  the  proclamation  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Russian  armies  after  the  consummation  of 
the  awful  sentence,  *'  ces  fauteurs  de  troubles  et  d  anarchie 
que  vos  rangs  avaient  eu  le  malheur  de  rec^ler;  La  jus- 
tice vient  de  prononcer  sur  leur  sort ;  la  sentence  cjuHli 
avaient  merited  a  regu  son  execution,  et  Tarmee  est  pur- 
gee  dv  la  contagion  qui  la  mena^ait,  ainsi  que  la  Russie 
toute  enti^re,"" 

Priace^  and  the  rest  were  Colonelsj  Captains,  aad  Lieutemants  In  the 

army  ;  four  only  were  Civilians.  His  Majesty,  however,  commuted 
the  capital  punishment  awarded  against  thirty-one  of  them  out  of  the 
total  number,  into  bani^ment,  degradation »  and  political  diaquaM- 
calion  ;  aud  left  the  law  to  tfike  ita  awful  course  with  re^^ard  to  the 
rest.  The  names  of  the  diistinguiulied  persons  who  composed  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  (1  have  had  occaaion  to  ascertain,)  are  »om« 
amongst  the  most  ilhistrious  in  Russian  society  for  integrity^  talent 
and  stem  impartiality.     They  were  those  of 

Tatistcheff,  President,  Minister  at  War. 

Michael  (Grand-duke),  Grand-master  of  the  Artillery, 

Prioce  Galitxin,  Actual  Counsellor  of  State* 

G.  Kotouzoff,  Aid-de-camp-General  and  Militarj^  Governor 
of  St,  retershurg^h* 

Tchernycheff  (^ince  Coimt),  Aid-de-camp- General* 

Beakendorffj  Aid-de-canrp-Genend. 

Levacheif,  Aid -de-cam  p-General. 

Potapoff,  Aid-de-camp-GeneraL 

Bloudoffj  Actual  CounseBor  of  State, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
PICTURE   OF    ST.    PETERSBURGH. 

Imperial  Country  Residences  and  Environs  of  St.  Petersburgh.  — 
TcHESME.  — Portraits  of  contemporary  Sovereigns  with  Catherine. 

—  Sad  coincidences  and  recollections.  —  The  Caprice. — Theatri- 
cal Village.  —  Tropheal  Column  to  Orloff.  —  La  Tour  des  Herttiers. 

—  Alexandrovsky. —  Sophy.  —  The  Palace  of  Tzarsco-9elo. — 
Elizabeth  and  the  French  Ambassadors.  —  Catherine  and  the  gold 
•crapers.  —  Architecture  of  the  Palace.  —  Fate  of  the  great  Archi- 
tects, Rastrelli,  Brenno,  Dumot,  Voronikhin,  Cameron,  and  Gua- 
renghi.  —  Apartments  at  Tzarsco-9elo.  —  The  Amber  and  Lapis- 
lazuli  Rooms. —  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. —  Ornamental  Build- 
ings, Temples,  and  Colonnades.  —  Peter  the  Great  and  a  grateful 
Empress,  or  origin  of  Tzarsco-selo.  —  Paulovskt.  —  Trip  to 
Gatchina.  —  Baron  de  Meycndor£f  and  General  Stanger.  —  The 
Emperor  Paul's  Establishment.  —  Polypharmacy.  —  The  School  for 
Foundlings. — The  Imperial  Residence  of  Gatchina. —  Catherik- 
HOFF.  —  Streln a.  —  Modem  Russian  Paintings.  —  Peterhoff. 

—  The  Empress  Alexandra's  Cottage.  —  Her  taste,  and  that  of  the 
Emperor  for  Architecture,  and  real  domestic  comforts.  —  Superb 
View  of  the  Country.  —  The  Palace  of  Peterhoff.  —  Private  Resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  —  The  Russian  Versailles.  —  The 
Emperor  Alexander's  Private  Cabinet.  —  Last  Visit.  —  State 
Apartments.  —  The  Great  Portrait  Room.  —  Monplasir.  — 
Kitchen  and  Bed  Room.  —  L'Hermitage. — The  Independent 
Dining  Table.  —  Marly.  — The  Water- works.  —  Peter's  Sagacity. 

—  His  extensive  Wardrobe.  —  Oranienbaum.  —  The  11a  !  — 
Cronstadt.  —  The  Islands  of  Yelaguine  and  Kamenno!.  —  Pre- 
parations for  Departure.  —  Carriage  on  Sledges.  —  Russian  Coach- 
makers.  —  Winter  Travelling  Equipment.  —  Presentation  to  the 
Empress  Alexandra.  —  Adieu  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  reader  will  now  be  pleased  to  accompany  me  and 
a  friend  or  two,  although  a  deep  snow  covers  the  ground. 
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and  the  tliermometer  marks  several  degrees  of  cald  below 
the  freezing  point,  to  the  principal  Imperial  country  resi- 
dences situated  in  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Our 
steps  shall  be  first  directed  to  Tzarseo*^elo  the  Windsor,  or 
St.  Cloud  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Ru^ia  ;  and  in  visit- 
ing that  celebrated  spot,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
architect's  company,  M.  Mcnelas,  a  gentleman  from  Edin- 
burgh, who  has  been  resident  in  Russia  upwards  of 
forty  years ;  worked  with  his  countryman,  the  late  Mr. 
Cameron,  another  eminent  architect;  and  has  been  fiHing 
for  many  years  the  office  of  Imperial  Architect >  attached 
to  the  palaces  of  Tzarsco-^eto  and  Peterhoff.  We  as^suredly 
cannot  have  a  better  or  more  obliging  Cicerone. 

Our  party  engaged  a  close  carriage,  or  rather  the  body 
of  one,  placed  on  a  sledge-bed,  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  and  started  at  sunrise,  the  air  being  most  beau* 
tifully  clear  and  bracing.  For  some  distance  after  leaving 
St*  Petersburgh,  the  road,  which  is  the  same  that  leads  to 
Moscow,  passes  between  fields  of  arable  land,  recovered 
from  drained  morasses  by  a  company  of  Quakers  who  work 
for  the  Crown,  and  are  all  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
very  neat  villages.  At  the  seventh  verst  we  crossed  a  canal, 
and  entered  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Tchesm^,  a  small  Impe- 
rial seat  built  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  park.  This  edifice,  which  was  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  discomfiture  of  the  Turkish  naval  forces  by  Or- 
loff,  in  the  harbour  of  Tchesme  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia^ 
is  now  entirely  abandoned.  Its  architecture  is  that  of  a 
lofty  Turkish  pavilion,  built  of  red  brick,  having  a  qua- 
drangular form,  with  a  small  and  pinnacled  tower  at  each 
end.  Within,  a  circular  grand  staircase  leads  to  twelve 
rooms,  which  range  round  a  central  rotunda  of  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  which  arc  hung  the  full-length  portraits 
of  all  those  Sovereigns,  and  of  some  of  their  families,  who 
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were  contemporaries  with  the  conqueror  at  that  great  j 
fight,  and  who  despatched  these  representatives  of  their 
persons  to  testify  their  approbation  of  Catherine's  mea- 
sures, and  their  joy  at  her  success  against  the  Sultan. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  portraits  do  not  mani- 
fest any  very  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  painting  at  the 
epoch  in  question.  They  are,  in  fact,  very  inferior  per- 
formances, although  the  likeness  of  a  few  among  them, 
particularly  that  of  the  late  revered  Monarch  of  Great 
Britain,  is  very  striking.  The  Imperial  apartments,  at 
present,  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  entirely  stripped  of 
furniture.  Silence  reigns  where  the  voice  of  revelry  once 
resounded  ;  and  those  chambers  present  the  image  of  soli- 
tude, in  which  anxious  courtiers,  glittering  with  stars,  had 
formerly  thronged  to  catch  the  smallest  glance  of  their  all- 
powerful  Imperial  mistress.  Assuredly  the  sight  of  these 
deserted  abodes  of  royalty  is  admirably  calculated  to 
awaken  reflections  of  the  deepest  interest;  but  when  in 
addition  to  those  reflections,  the  history  of  such  palaces 
suggests  coincidences  of  a  painful  nature,  connected  with 
their  former  Imperial  masters,  how  much  more  forcible  is  the 
lecture  they  convey  to  us  on  the  uncertainty  of  our  worldly 
possessions?  Tchesme,  which  had  never  received  within 
its  deserted  halls  its  late  Sovereigns  while  living,  was  des- 
tined to  open  its  gates  to  admit  them  when  dead.  In 
September  1825,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  passed  by  this 
Imperial  palace  on  her  way  to  Taganrog,  and  was  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  her  Imperial  consort,  who  likewise 
traversed  the  domain  of  Tchesme  on  that  occasion.  In 
less  than  eight  months  after,  their  mortal  remains  alone 
revisited  this  same  spot,  and  found  shelter  for  the  night 
within  the  palace,  but  in  a  reversed  order  ;  for  those  of  his 
Majesty  had  the  fatal  precedence  on  their  return  home,  and 
were  followed  by  the  remains  of  the  Empress  two  months 
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afterwards,  being  like  those  of  her  con  sort »  deposited, 
for  a  while,  in  the  halls  of  this  Imperial  residence  I 
Here  the  regalta,  and  the  crown,  which  were  to  mark  the 
exalted  rank  of  the  Imperial  pilgrims  on  their  retnrn,  were 
imposed  on  their  funeral  car  which  It  ft  Tchesnie  soon  after 
in  gloomy  procession  for  the  capital*  The  stranger  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  modern  history  of  Russia,  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  these  sad  associations  on  viewing  t!ie 
palace  which  lies  in  the  road  to  Imperial  Tzarsco-^elo. 

On  arriving  opposite  to  one  of  the  gates  of  this  Imperial 
residence,  called  the  Caprice,  I  observed  on  my  right  a 
cluster  of  white  houses  of  modern  architecture,  arranged  m 
a  very  singular  manner,  and  not  unlike  the  painted  per- 
spective of  a  drop  scene.  They  are  built  of  different  sisses, 
.  and  are  smaller  the  farther  they  are  removed  from  the  road. 
They  are  disposed  in  two  rows,  and  converge  at  the  far- 
thest extremity.  Their  form,  shape,  and  design,  are  also 
various.  The  coup-d^mi  is  striking,  and  awakens  at  once 
the  curiosity  of  the  observer,  to  know  what  could  have 
been  the  origin  of  so  bizarre  an  arrangement.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  Caprice,  The  Empress  Catherine,  hapj^iening  to  be  at 
the  theatre  one  night,  was  struck  with  a  paitkted  scene,  re- 
presenting the  perspective  view  of  a  small  town,  at  which 
she  expressed  her  great  pleasure  to  Orloff,  who  was  with 
her*  The  next  time  she  visited  Tzarsco-^elo,  she  was  agree- 
ably surprised  with  the  sight  of  her  favourite  scene,  which 
<he  found  there  delineated  in  reality,  Orloff,  with  a  rapidity 
that  has  no  parallel,  and  which  money  and  unbounded 
authority  can  alone  command,  had  planned  and  ordered 
the  realization  of  that  scene  to  surprise  his  Sovereign ;  and 
it  must  be  ad  nutted  that  he  has  succeeded  admirably  ;  for 
viewed  from  the  gate  of  the  Caprice,  this  little  town  presents 
itself  precisely  like  a  |>crspective  town  projected  upon  an  evea 
surface.     In  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  between  the  two 
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lines  of  houses  of  this  theatrical  town,  rises  a  column 
bearing  a  tropheal  group  in  bronze,  in  commemoratioQ  of 
the  conqueror  of  Tchesm^,  and  gallant  architect  of  the 
place. 

On  entering  the  ground  of  Tzar8co-9elo,  a  tower  erected 
by  our  friend  and  conductor  Mr.  Menelas,  connsting  of  seve- 
ral stories,  with  the  modem  palace  of  Alexandrovsky,  and 
the  neighbouring  church,  with  several  neat  private  bouses, 
first  presented  themselves  in  succession  to  our  attention. 
In  the  tower,  which  is  called  la  Tour  des  Heritiers,  one  of 
the  Imperial  Sons  occasionally  resides  during  the  summer. 
Another  object  which  attracts  notice  on  approaching  the 
palace,  is  a  large  and  elegant  structure  not  far  from  it, 
which,  we  were  told,  is  called  Sophia,  and  is  a  college  of 
education,  founded  by  the  late,  and  now  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  present  Emperor.  One-half  of  the  students  are 
free-scholars ;  and  the  rest  pay  but  a  trifle  for  their  board 
and  education.  A  very  handsome  and  imposing  church, 
with  an  hexastyle  portico  of  great  beauty,  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Sophia,  appeared  also  in  view  in  the  more  dis- 
tant horizon.  It  is  the  work  of  Guarenghi ;  I  need  not  say 
more  in  its  praise  to  my  readers. 

At  length  we  entered  the  large  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Palace,  and  found  ourselves  before  an  elevation,  une- 
qualled in  extent,  I  believe,  by  any  other  Royal  Country 
Residence  in  Europe,  being  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length. 
When  I  state  that  Rastrelli,  who  superintended  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Winter  Palace,  was  the  architect  who  built,  by 
order  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  this  residence,  nearly  as 
it  now  stands^  in  the  room  of  a  smaller  house  of  stone 
erected  by  Catherine  the  First,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  add 
any  detailed  description  of  the  fagade,  which  was  originally 
much  more  ornamented  than  it  is  at  present.  Every  sta- 
tue, pedestal,  and  capital  of  the  numerous  columns ;  the 
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vases,  carvings,  and  other  ornaments  in  front  were  gilt 
with  leaf-gold  on  oil.  The  value  in  gold  alone  amounted 
to  above  a  mi  1 11  on  of  ducats.  When  Elizabeth  first  visited 
this  gorgeous  structure  after  its  completion^  with  her  nu- 
merous train  and  the  Foreign  Ministers,  the  French  Am- 
basgador,  struck  by  its  splendour,  asked  her  "  oii  ^tait  l^etui 
qui  devait  renfermer  ceprecieux  bijou  ;^'  and  he  was  right, 
for  a  few  years  sufficed  to  injure  the  front,  and  destroy  in 
part  the  gilding  \  a  circumstance  which  induced  Catherine 
the  Second  to  repair  it,  and  order  it  to  be  painted^  as  it  now 
appears.  On  the  occasion  of  those  repairs  some  of  the 
contractors  oflTered  her  Majesty  nearly  half  a  million  of 
roubles  (sliver)  to  be  permitted  to  collect  the  frag:ments 
of  gold  which  the  "  tempus  edax"'  had  spared ;  but  the 
Empress  scornfully  refused,,  saying,  "  Je  ne  suis  pas  dans 
Tusage  de  vendre  mes  vieilles  hardes/' 

There  is  a  ground  and  a  principal  or  state-floor,  which  is 
itself  surmounted  by  an  attic  story,  A  running  and  open 
balustrade  crowns  the  edifice,  showing  the  gable-roof,  like 
that  of  the  Tuileries,  behind  it,  and  supporting  forty-five 
large  statues,  and  twenty  intermediate  vases.  The  general 
line  of  the  front  is  broken  by  three  advancing  portions 
of  the  building,  that  which  forms  the  centre  containing 
three  rows  of  fifteen  large  windows,  and  being  itself  di- 
vided into  three  membersi  by  tetrastyle  colonnades,  which 
support  a  curiously  ornamented  pediment.  The  other  two 
advancing  portions,  right  and  left,  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
remainder  of  the  elevation,  which  extends  from  the  central 
portion  to  the  extremity  of  the  facade :  each  of  these  por- 
tions is  pierced  by  oneliundred  large  windows,  separated  by 
caryatides  on  the  ground,  and  by  detached  Corinthian  co- 
lumns and  pdasters  on  the  first  story  and  attics.  Inter- 
nally, however,  the  whole  of  this  stupendous  line  forms 
but  one  uninterrupted  suite  of  apartments,  the  projecting 
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jocirtic.  i:  'JTiiri^^  rt£tc^zcif^  ibe  bsffcvy  of  sadi  palaces 
KJigPMC^  c::c:£aScCi»-«-  c^  &  pcafal  ausne*  coaoectcd  vith 
iber  f-rr..rr  I  -7  z«rr^  niitstrrsw  "r»:  w  =och  cm:«>^  forriblr  :>  ibe 
kctjrt  t.ir:T£r:r-i^3  ::  -*  c*i  r^ie  uiK<?^t;r:T  afcnir  vorkUj 
pMoefiSiGC:^  r  Tci>er*cjr,  B-ii-rb  !ud  DcTer  reoeived  vithin 
iu  dt^crred  r.kll*  it?  Laie  Sncr^iga*  while  l:rir^,  njis  des- 
doed  to  opr::  its  c^te?  to  accift  tkem  vheii  dead.  In 
Sep<«ii*r.Rrr  lS*i5,  th«e  Ecjpre>5  E.izAheth  paL5i$ed  by  this 
IcapenAl  pjil3.:-<r  on  her  vay  to  Tj^r^nrog.  and  wms  fol- 
love  J  «oon  after  by  ber  ImpLnal  coasurt.  vbo  likeirise 
traverMrd  the  doauun  of  Tche>atf  c<i  that  occasioQ.  lo 
le^s  than  eight  months  after,  their  mortal  remains  alooe 
revisited  this  same  spot,  and  found  shelter  for  the  night 
within  the  palace,  but  in  a  reversed  order ;  for  those  of  his 
Majesty  had  the  fatal  precedence  on  their  return  home,  and 
were  followed  by  the  remains  of  the  Empress  two  months 
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afterwards,    being    like  those  of   her   consort,    deposited, 

for  a  while^  in  the  hatis  of  this  Imperial  residence ! 
Here  the  regalia,  and  the  crown ^  which  were  to  mark  the 
exalted  rank  of  the  Imperial  pilgrims  on  their  return,  were 
imposed  on  their  funeral  car  which  Itft  Tcliesme  soon  after 
in  gloomy  procession  for  the  capital.  The  stranger  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  modern  history  of  Russia,  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  these  sad  associations  on  viewing  the 
palace  which  lies  in  the  road  to  Imperial  Tijarsco-gelo. 

On  arriving  opposite  to  one  of  the  gates  of  this  Imperial 
residence,  called  the  Caprice,  I  observed  on  my  right  a 
cluster  of  white  hoiijses  of  modern  architecture,  arranged  in 
a  very  singular  manner,  and  ncU  unlike  the  painted  per- 
spective of  a  drop  scene.  They  are  built  of  different  sizes, 
and  are  smaller  the  fartlier  they  are  removed  from  the  road. 
They  are  disposed  in  two  rows,  and  converge  at  tht'  far* 
thest  extremity.  Their  form,  shape,  and  design,  are  also 
various.  The  ccJi/p-/iVf/ is  striking,  and  awakens  at  once 
the  curiosity  of  the  observer,  to  know  what  could  have 
been  the  origin  of  so  hizarre  an  arrangement.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  Caprice.  The  Empress  Catherine,  happening  to  be  at 
the  theatre  one  niglit,  was  struck  with  a  paiuteit  scene,  re- 
presenting the  perspective  view  of  a  small  town,  at  which 
she  expressed  her  great  pleasure  to  Orlolf,  who  was  with 
her.  The  next  time  she  visitcrl  Txarsco-<^elo,  she  was  agree- 
ably  surprised  with  the  sight  of  her  favourite  scene,  which 
she  found  there  delineated  in  reality.  Orloff,  with  a  rapidity 
that  hos  no  parallel,  and  which  money  and  unbounded 
authority  can  alone  command,  had  planned  and  ordered 
the  realization  of  that  scene  to  surprise  his  Sovereign;  and 
it  must  he  admitted  that  he  has  succeeded  admiriibly  ;  for 
viewed  from  the  gate  of  t  lie  Caprice,  this  Utile  tt>wn  presents 
itself  precisely  like  a  [perspective  town  projected  upon  an  even 
surface.     In  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  between  the  two 
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lines  of  houses  of  this   theatrical  town,  rises   a  column 
bearing  a  tropheal  group  iti  bronze,  in  commemoration  of 
the  conqueror  of  Tchesme,  and  gallant   architect   of  thej 
place. 

On  entering  the  ground  of  Tzarsco-gelo,  a  tower  erected] 
by  our  friend  and  conductor  Mr.  Menelas,  consisting  of  i 
ral  stories,  with  the  modern  palace  of  Alexandrovsky,  and 
the  neighbouring  church,  with  several  neat  private  houses, 
first  presented  themselves  in  succession  to  our  attention. 
In  the  tower,  which  is  called  la  Tour  de$  Heritiers,  one  of 
the  Im|>erial  Sons  occasionally  resides  during  the  summer. 
Another  object  which   attracts  notice  on  approaching  the 
palace,  is  a  large  and  elegant  structure  not  far  from   it, 
which,  we  were  told,  is  called  Sophia^  and  is  a  college  of  ] 
education,  founded  by  the  late,  and  now  under  the  protec-  , 
tion  of  the  present  Emperor.     One-half  of  the  students  are 
free-scholars;  and  the  rest  pay  but  a  trifle  for  their  board 
and  education.     A  very  handsome  and  imposing   church, 
with  an  hexastyle  portico   of  great   beauty,    bearing  the 
name  of  St*  Sophia,  appeared  also  in  view  in  the  more  dis^ 
tant  horizon.    It  is  the  work  of  Guarenghi ;  I  need  not  lar 
more  in  its  praise  to  my  readers. 

At  length  we  entered  the  large  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Palace,  and  found  ourselves  before  an  elevation^  une- 
qualled in  extent,  I  believe,  by  any  other  Royal  Country 
Residence  in  Europe,  being  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length. 
When  I  state  that  Rastrelli,  who  superintended  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Winter  Palace,  was  the  architect  who  built,  by 
order  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  this  residence,  nearly  as 
it  now  stands,  in  the  room  of  a  smaller  house  of  stone 
erected  by  Catherine  the  First,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  add 
any  detailed  description  of  the  facade,  which  was  originaOy 
much  more  ornamented  than  it  is  at  present.  Every  *ta* 
tue,  pedestal,  and  capital  of  the  numerous  columns ;  llie 


vaseSj  carvings,  and  other  ornaments  in  front  were  gilt 
with  leaf-gold  on  oil.  The  value  in  gold  alone  amounted 
to  above  a  milhon  of  ducats.  When  Elizaheth  first  visited 
this  gorgeous  structure  after  its  completion,  with  her  nu- 
merous train  and  the  Foreign  Ministers^  the  French  Am- 
bassac!or,  struck  by  its  splendour,  asked  her  "  oi^  etait  F<Jtui 
qui  devait  renferraer  ce  precieux  bijou  ;"  and  he  was  right, 
for  a  few  years  sufficed  to  injure  the  front,  and  destroy  in 
part  the  gilding;  a  circumstance  which  induced  Catherine 
the  Second  to  repair  it,  and  order  it  to  be  painted,  as  it  now 
appears*  On  the  occasion  of  those  repairs  some  of  the 
contractors  offered  her  Majesty  nearly  half  a  million  of 
roubles  (silver)  to  be  permitted  to  collect  the  fragments 
of  gold  which  the  "  tempos  edax"  had  spared ;  but  the 
Empress  scornfully  refused,  saying,  "  Je  ne  suis  pas  dans 
Tusage  de  vendre  mea  vieilles  hardes/' 

There  is  a  ground  and  a  principal  or  state-floor,  which  is 
itself  surmounted  by  an  attic  story.  A  running  and  open 
balustrade  crowns  the  edifice,  showing  the  gable-roof,  like 
that  of  the  Tuileries,  behind  it,  and  supporting  forty-five 
large  statues,  and  twenty  intermediate  vases.  The  general 
line  of  the  front  is  broken  by  three  advancing  portions 
of  the  building,  that  which  forms  the  centre  containing 
three  rows  of  fifteen  large  windows,  and  being  itself  di- 
vided into  three  members,  by  tetrastyle  colonnades,  which 
support  a  curiously  ornamented  pediment.  The  other  two 
advancing  portions,  right  and  left,  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
remainder  of  the  elevation,  which  extends  from  the  central 
portion  to  the  extremity  of  the  facade:  each  of  these  por- 
tions is  pierced  by  onehimdred  large  windows,  separated  by 
caryatides  on  the  ground,  and  by  detached  Corinthian  co* 
lumns  and  pilasters  on  the  first  story  and  attics.  Inter- 
nally, however,  the  whole  of  this  stupendous  line  forms 
but  one  uninterrupted  suite  of  apartments,  the  projecting 
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portions  of  the  front  serving  only  to  give  more  capacity  to 
some  of  the  rooms.     A  double  and  open  semicircular  flight 
of  steps  occupies  externally  the  middle  place  of  the  basemefit 
in  the  centre  building,  leading  to  a  triple  grand  entrance  ; 
and  four  other  single  and  straight  flights  are  distributed  at 
equal  distances  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  building.    The 
wings  project  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  complete  the  edifice. 
The  walls  are  painted  green,  the  pilasters  or  columns  are 
white,  and  a  deep  yellow  colour  has  usurped  the  place  of 
the  fgrnier  gilding  on  the  capitals.     On  the  whole^  although 
the  manner  J  in   which  the  beauties  of  this  structure  have 
been    frittered  away   by  the  bad   taste  of  Radtrelli,   pre* 
vents  all  pleasing  impressions  at  the  sight  of  the  exterior 
of  this  pile  of  buildings;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  its 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  sur- 
roundedj  are  calculated  to  excite  infinite  surprise  in   the 
beholder.     In  the  left  angle  of  the  building  rise  conspi- 
cuous  the  five  bulbous  dumes,  surmounted  by  the  Cr 
and  covered   with  gold,  which  mark   the  situation  of  ij 
Imperial  Chapel.     Before  the  Palace  there  are  two  semi^ 
circular  ranges   of  buildings,  in   which  the  officers  in   the 
suite  of  the  Imix^rial  Family,  and    visitors  of  distinction 
are  lodged  when  the  Kmperor  resides  at  Tzarsco-^elow     On 
the  side  of  the  garden,  which  is   four  miles  in  extent|  the 
front  of  the  Palace  is  somewhat  less  surcharged  with  orlia- 
mentSy  and  has  a  terrace  before  it^with  an  extensive  par-^ 
terre.     The  fate  of  poor  Kastrelli,  the  architect   of  thii' 
and  the  Winter  Palace,  as  well  as    that  of  Strelna  and 
Peterhoif,  was  a  lamentable  one.     He  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  died  a  beggar     But  adverse  fortune,  inde 
seems  to  have  marked  the  destiny  of  more  than  one 
architect  of  St.  Petersburgh.     Brenno,  an  Italian  juunter 
of  great  merit,  who  was  much  patronised  by  Paul,  by  wbomi 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  as  an  architect,  and  at  wboMJ 
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command  he  erected  the  Chateau  de  SL  Michel,  of  wliicli 
I  have  given  a  view  elsewhere,  ran  away  from  Russia,  and 
ended  his  days  in  poverty  at  Dresden.  Dumot,  who  raised 
the  Grand  Theatre  before  Mauduit»  and  Voronikhin,  the 
peasant  of  Count  StrogonoflP,  who  built  the  Cathedral  of 
the  blessed  Lady  of  Cazan,  have  been  suspected  to  have 
terminated  their  existence  before  its  natural  conclusion ; 
while,  at  their  death, Cameron  and  Guarenghi  disappointed 
the  great  expectations  of  their  inheritors;  for  the  former 
left  no  wealth,  and  the  latter,  the  small  sum  of  only  fifteen 
thousand  roubles.  The  two  last  mentioned  eminent  archi- 
tects embellished,  and  modernized,  or  added  to,  the  build- 
ings of  TznrscO'^elo  and  other  parts  of  its  domain. 

I  shall  save  my  readers  the  trouble  of  following  me 
through  the  numerous  and  double  or  parallel  lines  of 
splendid  apartments ;  for,  after  all,  what  more  can  I  say 
than  that  every  thing  which  can  embellisli  and  impart 
splendour  to  the  palace  of  a  powerful  monarch,  has  been 
unsparingly  lavished  on  every  part  of  this  residence  ?  In 
ascend ing!^  however,  a  circular  flight  of  stairs  in  the  east 
angle  of  the  palace,  we  could  not  but  feel  more  than  a 
common  interest  in  finding  ourselves  in  one  of  the  private 
cabinets  of  the  syite  of  chambers,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  Empress ;  in  which  the  several  objects  that  had  be- 
longed to  that  Princess  are  shown  as  she  left  them,  pre- 
vious to  her  last  departure.  A  succession  of  other  rooms 
follows  this,  at  the  termination  of  which  is  the  Picture 
Gallery,  where  the  great  fire  of  1823,  which  destroyed  the 
chapel  and  all  that  part  uf  the  palace  that  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  the  Gallery,  was  arrested  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  orders  of  Alexander,  who  was  on  the  spoti 
and  the  syggestion  of  Menelas  were  executed,  in  cutting 
down  the  rooms  immediately  before  that  Gallery.  There 
is  a  room  incrusted  all  over  with  amber,  which  is  con- 
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portions  of  the  front  serving  only  to  give  more  capacity  to 
some  of  the  rooms.     A  double  and  open  semicircular  flight 
of  steps  occupies  externally  the  middle  place  of  the  basement 
in  the  centre  building,  leading  to  a  triple  grand  entrance ; 
and  four  other  single  and  straight  flights  are  distributed  at 
equal  distances  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  building.    The 
wings  project  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  complete  the  edifice. 
The  walls  are  psunted  green,  the  pilasters  or  colunms  are 
white,  and  a  deep  yellow  colour  has  usurped  the  place  of 
the  former  gilding  on  the  capitals.     On  the  whole^  although 
the  manner,  in  which  the  beauties  of  this  structure  have 
been   frittered  away  by  the  bad  taste  of  Rastrelli,  pre- 
vents all  pleasing  impressions  at  the  sight  of  the  exterior 
of  this  pile  of  buildings ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  its 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, are  calculated  to  excite  infinite  surprise  in  the 
beholder.     In  the  left  angle  of  the  building  rise  conspi- 
cuous the  five  bulbous  domes,  surmounted  by  the  Cross, 
and  covered  with  gold,  which  mark  the  situation  of  the 
Imperial  Chapel.     Before  the  Palace  there  are  two  semi- 
circular ranges  of  buildings,  in   which  the  officers  in   the 
suite  of  the  Imperial  Family,  and   visitors  of  distinction 
are  lodged  when  the  Emperor  resides  at  Tzarsco-^elo.     On 
the  side  of  the  garden,  which  is  four  miles  in  extent,  the 
front  of  the  Palace  is  somewhat  less  surcharged  with  oitia- 
ments,  and  has  a  terrace  before  it,  with  an  extensive  par- 
terre.    The  fate  of  poor  Rastrelli,  the  architect   of  this 
and  the  Winter  Palace,  as  well  as    that  of  Strelna  and 
Peterhofi^,  was  a  lamentable  one.     He  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  died  a  beggar.     But  adverse  fortune,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  marked  the  destiny  of  more  than  one  great 
architect  of  St.  Petersburgh.     Brenno,  an  Italian  painter 
of  great  merit,  who  was  much  patronised  by  Paul,  by  whom 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  as  an  architect,  and  at  whose 
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comtnand  he  erected  the  Chateau  de  Si,  Michely  of  which 
I  have  given  a  view  elsewhere^  ran  away  from  Russia,  and 
ended  his  days  in  poverty  at  Dresden.  Diimot,  who  raised 
the  Grand  Theatre  before  Maoduit,  and  Voronikliin,  tfie 
peasant  of  Count  Strogonoff,  who  built  the  Cathedral  of 
the  blessed  Lady  of  Cazan,  have  been  suspected  to  have 
terminated  their  existence  before  its  natural  conclusion ; 
while,  at  their  death,  Cameron  and  Giiarenghi  disappoinied 
the  great  expectations  of  their  inheritors;  for  the  forioer 
left  no  wealth,  and  tlie  latter,  the  small  sum  of  only  fifteen 
thousand  roubles.  The  two  last  mentioned  eminent  archi- 
tects  embellished,  and  modernized,  or  added  to,  the  build- 
ings of  Tzarsco-^elo  and  other  parts  of  its  domain. 

I  shall  save  my  readers  the  trouble  of  following  me 
through  the  numerous  and  double  or  parallel  lines  of 
splendid  apartments ;  for,  after  all,  what  niore  can  I  say 
than  that  every  thing  which  can  embellish  and  impart 
splendour  to  the  palace  of  a  powerful  monarch,  has  been 
unsparingly  lavished  on  every  part  of  this  residence  ?  In 
ascending,  however,  a  circular  flight  of  stairs  in  the  east 
angle  of  the  palace^  we  could  not  but  feel  more  than  a 
common  interest  in  finding  ourselves  in  one  of  the  private 
cabineti  of  the  suite  of  chambers,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  Empress  ;  in  which  the  several  objects  that  had  be- 
longed to  that  Princess  are  shown  as  she  left  them,  pre- 
vious to  her  bst  departure.  A  succession  of  other  rooms 
follows  tills,  at  the  termination  of  which  is  the  Picture 
Gallery,  where  the  great  fire  of  1823,  which  destroyed  the 
ehapel  and  all  that  part  of  the  palace  that  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  the  Gallery,  was  arrested  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  orders  of  Alexander,  who  was  on  the  spot» 
and  the  suggestion  of  Menelas  were  executed,  in  cutting 
down  the  rooms  immediately  before  that  GaUery.  There 
is  a  room  incrusted  all  over  with  amber^  which  is  con- 
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sidered  as  something  magnificent ;  but  I  was  less  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  this  apartment,  than  at  the  disoovery  I 
made  that  in  this  endless  range  of  chambers  and  halls,  there 
is  not  a  single  state  bed-room,  one  of  the  most  usual  ap- 
pendages to  Imperial  and  Royal  palaces.     The  fact  is,  that 
neither  the  present  nor  the  late  Imperial  family  were,  or 
are,  fond  of  ostentation  and  parade.    The  late  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  satisfied  with  a  more  unpretending  suite  of 
apartments  in  the  left  angle  of  the  palace ;  and  the  present 
Emperor  and  his  consort  live  in  the  new  detached  struc- 
ture  i^lready  noticed,  called  Alexandrovsky.      Her   Ma^ 
jesty,  the  Empress-mother,  alone  resides,  when  at  Tzarsco- 
^elo,  in  part  of  the  state  rooms,  in  one  of  which  I  noticed 
that  the  floor  consisted  of  a  parquet  of  fine-wood,  inlaid 
with   wreaths  of    mother-of-pearl,    and   that    the  panels 
around  the  room  were  incrusted  with  lajris  lazuli.     The 
interior  of  the  chapel,  which  is  of  a  Copto-Asiatic  struc- 
ture, presents  an  ensemble  of  rich  gilding,  which  surpasses 
every  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  before :  every  part  of 
it,  even  the  groups  of  columns,  as  well  as  the  Iconostas, 
and  the  gallery  for  the  Imperial  family,  shine  resplendent 
with  gold.     The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  miscel- 
laneous taste,  and  in  a  mixed  style  of  ornament,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  English  gardeners,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Busch.     The  present  Emperor  has  enlarged  the  gar- 
dens considerably,  and  still  continues,  in  a  mixed  style  of 
old  and  modern  art,  to  add  and  improve,  particularly  in 
the  park,  where   a  dairy  has  been  built,  which  the  Im- 
perial family  often  visit,  during  their  residence  at  Tzarsco- 
yelo.      There  is  a  variety  of  handsome  old  and  modern 
buildings,  by  Charles  Cameron,  Guarenghi,  Rossi,   and 
Menelas,  in  the  gardens.     Some  of  the  gates,  in  particular, 
are  very  handsome.     I  was  very  much  struck  with  one, 
above  the  rest,  of  the  Doric  order,  intended  as  a  triumphal 
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arch,  and  erected  by  the  gratitude  of  Alexander,  who  conse- 
crated it  by  the  following  inscriptioQ  on  its  frieze: — *'  A 
ines  chera  couipagnons  d'armesl'*  — "  Eloignooa-nouSj'* 
says  Monsieur  Ancelot,  in  his  recent  narrative,  speaking  of 
this  monument  of  Russian  military  glory,  **  eloignons- 
nous  en  detoumant  les  yeux,  et  ne  sujournons  point  pr^s 
de  ce  monument,  dont  Faspct  fait  saigner  dans  le  coeur 
d*un  Francois  des  bless u res  encore  si  recenles.**  An 
Egyptian  gate  is  being  constructed  by  Menelas,  between 
the  village  of  Kousmina  and  Tzarsco-^-elo,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  park,  Tlie  foundation  is  laid,  and  the  brick  walls 
erected,  which  are  to  be  entirely  covered  with  ca^t^iron 
bas-reliefs,  composed  from  compilations  taken  from  the 
great  French  work  on  Egypt,  designed  by  Menelas  him- 
self, and  drawn  by  Ivanoff  for  the  use  of  ihe  artist,  who  is 
to  cast  them  in  iron.  The  dimensions  of  this  gate  are 
twenty-one  square  feet  at  its  base,  and  sixteen  square  feet 
at  the  top.  The  heiglit  is  forty  feet,  and  the  gate  consists 
of  two  truncated  pyramids,  having  that  elevation  divided 
into  two  habitable  stories.  The  figures  of  the  bas-reliefs 
are  three  feet  six  inches  high,  but  on  each  side  of  the  door 
of  the  pyramids  the  figures  are  colossal.  Among  the  less 
recent  buildings  of  this  enchanted  garden,  the  most  strik- 
ing is,  perhaps,  the  handsome  Ionic  colonnade,  erected  by 
Cameron,  not  far  from  the  jmlace,  situated  on  a  large  terrace. 
The  colonnade  surrounds  a  gallery,  or  oblong  room,  in 
which  the  Emperor  often  dines  in  the  summer.  Light, 
yet  imposing,  and  a  masterpiece  of  taste  and  elegance,  this 
building  supports  an  aerial  garden,  crowned  in  the  summer 
season  with  flowers.  There  is  also  a  Roman  bath,  by  the 
same  artist,  not  far  frtirn  the  colonnade,  whicli  deserves 
great  praise. 

One  of  the  additions  made   in   the  present  reign  is  a 
Gothic  chapel  in  ruins,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  at 
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the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Park,  erected  by  Me- 
nelas,  in  which  is  deposited  a  crucifix  of  white  marble, 
seven  feet  high,  the  work  of  Danneker,  together  with  an 
Egyptian  sarcophagus,  sent  as  a  present  by  Count  Tolstoy, 
from  Alexandria.     The  effect  is  imposing. 

Neither  the  season  nor  the  weather  were  calculated  to 
favour  our  rambles  through  the  Park  and  over  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  where  at  each  step  new  wonders  and  new  beauties 
burst  upon  the  astonished  wanderer.  The  Theatre  and 
Music-room,  the  Turkish  Kiosk,  and  the  Chinese  Arch ; 
the  Rostral  Column  and  the  Obelisk  of  Count  Roumiant- 
zofT;  the  Arch  and  Column,  erected  in  memory  of  Orloff; 
the  Morning-room,  the  Chinese  Pagoda,  and  the  splendid 
marble  Bridge ;  and,  finally,  the  Gothic  buildings,  called 
the  Admiralty,  placed  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  lake, 
present  themselves  in  succession  to  the  attention  of  the  visi- 
tor, who  in  a  more  favourable  season  than  the  one  in  which 
we  saw  it,  cannot  fail  to  quit  with  regret  so  enchanting 
a  scene.  "  In  these  gardens,"  says  one  of  the  Imperial 
gardeners,  an  Englishman,  '^  the  keeping  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  in  Europe,  no  expense  being  spared  to 
have  every  thing  in  the  best  possible  order.*" 

Mighty  things  have  often  had  very  small  beginnings. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Imperial  Country 
Residence  of  Tzarsco-§elo.  Peter  the  Great  had  just  com- 
pleted an  Imperial  Villa  for  his  much  attached  Catherine, 
whose  name  he  gave  to  it,  when  the  Empress,  grateful  for 
her  husband's  attention,  determined  on  preparing  a  surprise 
for  him  in  return  for  his  kindness.  With  this  intention 
she  selected  a  plain  twenty-five  versts  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  most  delightfully  situated  near  a  village  belonging 
to  a  noble  Hungarian  lady,  called  Saraskoi  Muisa,  (the 
village  of  Sarah,)  and  commanding  a  most  delightful  pros- 
pect.    Here  Catherine  erected  a  stone  villa,  with  all  its 
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depeiidances,  constructed  a  terrace  and  gardeiiSj  and  in- 
tersected the  grounds  with  flower-beds,  ornamenting  them 
with  other  rural  embellishments.  All  this  was  executed 
so  secretly  that  the  Tzar  entertained  not  the  sHghtest 
idea  of  the  Emprcss'^s  design,  which  was  completed  ia 
about  three  years.  About  this  time  Peter  returned  in  the 
summer  from  Pokndj  anxious  to  behold  the  progress  made 
in  the  erection  of  his  favourite  Capital.  The  heat  often 
overcame  the  Emperor,  who  complained  to  his  consort  of 
the  circumstance,  as  a  reason  for  wishing  to  have  a  retreat 
in  the  neighbourhood,  when  her  Majesty  one  day  observed 
that  she  had  discovered >  not  far  from  the  city,  a  place  in 
every  way  calculated  for  the  erection  of  a  country  resi- 
dence. The  Tzar,  charmed  with  the  interest  his  consort 
seemed  to  take  in  embellishing  the  environs  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  proposed  visiting  the  spot  on  the  marrow.  Secret 
orders  were,  therefore,  de^^patched  forthwith  by  Catherine, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  all  was  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  Emperor. 

Before  noon  the  Sovereign  and  his  Court  were  on  the 
road;  and  the  Grand-master  of  the  Household,  fearful 
that  their  Majesties  had  forgotten  the  necessary  ceremony 
of  eating,  had  caused  a  chariot,  loaded  with  provisions,  to 
follow.  At  about  twelve  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh,  they 
turned  from  the  regular  road  to  Moscow  into  one  which 
penetrated  through  a  wood  of  great  extent,  and  terminated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Duderhof.  The  Tzar  was  en- 
chanted :  *'  the  place  to  which  my  Catherine  is  taking 
us,*^  said  he,  '*  must  indeed  be  charming,,  since  the  way 
to  it  is  so  beautiful.""  At  the  foot  of  that  hill  the  cavalcade 
turned  to  tlie  left,  and,  after  various  windings,  the  new 
edifice  suddenly  burst  on  his  Majesty.  He  alighted  full 
of  surprise,  and  was  received  by  the  Empress,  who  now 
assumed  the  character  of  mistress  of  the  house.  "*  This,^' 
VOL.  ir.  U  K 
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said  she^  ^^  this  is  the  retreat  which  I  mentioned  to  your 
Majesty  ;  this  is  the  villa  I  have  constructed  for  mj  Sore- 
reign." 

The  Tzar,  in  ecstasy,  embraced  his  consort  ^*  My  Ca- 
therine," observed  Peter,  "  never  deceived  me :  this  is 
indeed  a  lovely  and  secluded  spot.  I  admit  that  tiiere 
are  places  in  the  environs  of  my  favourite  capital,  which 
without  being  aquatic,  are  still  worthy  of  attention,  and 
may  be  improved." 

Catherine  conducted  the  Sovereign  over  the  house, 
pointed  out  the  extensive  and  picturesque  views  which 
could  he  enjoyed  from  its  apartments,  and  invited 
him  to  partake  of  a  splendid  repast  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  Emperor  drank  first  to  the  hedth 
of  the  amiable  hostess,  complimenting  her  on  her  taste  in 
architecture ;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  this  flattering 
expression,  the  Tzaritza  proceeded  to  hail  him  as  master 
of  the  house,  when  to  the  surprise  of  Peter  and  his  Comrt, 
as  she  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips,  a  salute  of  eleven  guns 
was  fired.  The  Imperial  party  next  proceeded  to  visit  the 
gardens,  which  were  then  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style,  so 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  Tzar,  who,  on  leaving  the  villa  at 
night,  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  passed  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life.* 

We  proceeded  between  the  side  of  the  gardens  on 
our  right  and  a  handsome  range  of  buildings  called  the 
orangeries,  and  the  riding-house  on  our  left,  leaving 
behind  us  a  very  pleasing  and  modern  villa,  belonging 
to  Count  K  ,  and  after  a  short  and  agreeable  drive, 
reached  Paulowsky,  the  private  country  residence  of  the 
Empress-mother.     Its  situation  is  far  more  favourable  and 

*  This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Forster,  tlie  ar- 
chitect of  the  villa,  and  an  eye-witnesB. 
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picturesque  than  that  of  Tzarsco-selo,  from  tlie  midula. 
ting  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  tasteful  distribution  of 
its  various  parts.  The  whole  cstabliiiliment  imparts  tlie 
idea  of  comfort,  more  than  grandeur ;  and  colossal  size,  for 
once,  here  gives  way  to  neatness  and  convenience.  The 
interior  exactly  corresponds  witii  the  impression  received 
from  the  external  appearance  of  the  building.  It  was  easy 
to  perceive,  on  entering  the  apartments,  that  taste,  rather 
than  pomp,  had  presided  over  tlieir  arrangement.  In  ptnnt 
of  dimensions,  those  on  the  ground  fl(»or  are  moderate  ;  but 
they  are  warmly  carpeted,  usefully  furnished,  and  the  walls 
are  covered  with  interesting  pictures,  and  the  elegant  works 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses.  The  principal  entrance 
is  through  a  hall  surrounded  by  Egyptian  caryatides.  Be- 
sides the  great  ball-room,  and  dining-room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  it  is  but  jv.stice  to  mention  a  recently  ornamented 
saloon  incrusted  with  white  marble  painted  in  gold,  which 
is  very  beautiful.  From  the  windows  of  this  room  we  en- 
joyed a  fine  view  of  the  garden,  in  one  part  of  which,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  us,  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  an  artificial 
cascade,  (mute  during  our  visits)  formed  striking  objects, 
mWc  ascended  by  the  grand  staircase,  crowned  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  soffit,  to  the  principal  or  parade  apartments  ; 
where  rotundas,  music-rooms,  a  spacious  library,  with  seve- 
ral  fine  specimens  of  turning,  and  architectural  mo<iels  from 
the  hands  of  the  Empress  herself;  a  triumphal  military 
hall,  and  another,  remarkable  for  a  numlx^r  of  hajidsome 
columns  in  imitation  of  rerde  afi(it/itL\  a  tapestry  room, 
several  grand  saloons,  and  a  most  striking  state  lied-roooi, 
appear  in  succession,  furnished  and  ornamented  with  a  cor- 
resfponding  degree  of  taste  and  splendour* 

In  the  gallery  of  painting,  my  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  by  the  rich  colouring  of  the  plafond^  from  the 
pencil  of  Mettenleyter,  and  by   a  large  and  exceedingly 
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fine  Vernet  "  the  Shipwreck."  The  Hall  of  the  Throne^ 
which  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  is  decorated  with  a  superb 
and,  I  believe,  unique  tazza  of  a  pale  fleshy-coloured  aventUf^ 
rine  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  very  large  diroensiona^  ftooi 
the  Imperial  factory  of  Ecatherineburghi  presented  laat 
year  to  his  Imperial  mother  by  Nicholas.  The  Chapel  too 
is  very  remarkable.  Mettenleyter  has  displayed  on  the 
soffit  of  this  elegant  temple  his  pictorial  talent  inthe  repne* 
sentation  of  the  fall  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle. 

It  is  in  this  charming  retreat  that  the  Empress-mother 
passes  the  best  part  of  the  summer  season,  devoted^-aa 
much  as  when  she  resides  in  the  capital,  to  study,  useful 
occupations,  and  the  watchful  superintendence  of  all  her 
numerous  institutions — a  duty  from  whidi  her  Majesty 
never  allows  herself  a  day^s  relaxation. 

Wishing  to  complete  my  examination  of  aU  the  philan- 
thropic establishments  of  that  Princess,  I  gladly  accepted, 
a  few  days  before  my  final  departure,  her  Majesty^s  offer 
of  sending  me  to  Gatchina  in  one  of  the  Court  traineaux 
de  voyagej  escorted  by  Baron  de  M eyendorff,  one  ci  her 
Majesty ^s  private  secretaries.  I  could  not  have  fallen  in 
with  a  more  agreeable  or  a  pleasanter  travelling  companion. 
The  Baron  is  a  well-informed  person,  and  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  full  of  anecdote,  and  speaks  the  French  language 
very  fluently.  The  day  could  not  be  more  propitious, 
short  of  a  smarting  degree  of  frost  in  the  air,  which  very 
soon  blanched  every  part  of  our  garments,  our  hair,  and 
our  very  eyebrows.  The  road  we  found  to  be  in  capital 
order  for  our  equipage ;  a  most  comfortable  carriage, 
which  sliding  quickly  and  silently  over  the  hard  snow, 
drawn  by  three  fine  horses,  which  were  changed  at  about 
half  way,  took  us  in  two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  to 
the  place  of  our  destination,  over  a  distance  of  forty-two 
versts  (S6  miles). 
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On  our  arrival  we  were  received  by  General  Stanger, 
the  Commaudaot  of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Gatchina,  and 
of  the  Educatioti  EstabHshmeiit  of  the  Enfans  Trouv^s, 
as  well  as  every  other  institution  in  the  place  which  is 
snp|3orted  by  the  Empress-mother.  We  gladly  partook 
of  some  preliminary  refreshments,  very  kindly  offered  to 
us  by  the  General ;  for  a  trip  of  forty-two  versts,  in  an 
open  kibitka,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  ten  degrees 
below  freezing,  and  the  air  serene,  is  apt  enough  to  give 
one  a  tolerably  keen  ap|)et]te,  which  we  proved  that  morn- 
ing to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  kind  host. 

Before  we  pnx-eeded  to  view  the  great  school  of  the 
Foundlings,  I  examined  three  other  separate  institutions, 
called  by  her  Majesty  the  establishments  of  the  Emperor 
PauL  These  are  the  retreat  for  the  aged  and  poor  of 
Gatchina,  who  are  kept  in  well-aired  and  clean  rooms,  each 
having  four  or  five  beds,  where  they  are  taken  great  care 
of;  the  asylum  for  those  of  the  Foundlings  who,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  existing  improvements  in  the  cotton 
factory  of  Alexandrovsky,  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  their  sight  during  the  attendance  at  that  mauufact^jry, 
and  who  are  aU  married,  and  with  their  wives  and  families 
comfortably  lodged  and  maintained  here  ;  and  lastly,  the 
hospital  in  which  not  only  the  patients  of  the  town, but  every 
stranger  or  casual  traveller  is  received.  These  three 
charitable  foundations  are  kept  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Empress-niother,  and  were  bequeathed  to  her  benevolence 
by  her  late  unfortunate  consort. 

It  is  imixjssible  to  do  justice  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  three  establishments  are  kept,  except  by  one  single 
iWiCftping  expression,  that  it  cannot  be  better  in  every 
IfeipBet ;  but  of  the  arrangement  which  I  observed  in  the 
Pharmacies  I  cannot  speak  in  the  same  unquahfied  strain  of 
commendation.     Here  I  found  not  only  hundreds  of  drugs 
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and  old  pharmaceutical  preparations,  which  I  am  sure 
few  medical  men  have  ever  dreamt  of  employing  since  the 
days  <>f  Hippocrates;  but  also  a  quantity,  by  far  too  large^ 
and  much  greater  than  necessary,  of  the  more  usual  dniga 
and  remedies,  which  in  an  hospital  containing  only  fiflj 
beds,  including  even  all  the  casual  supjdies  of  medicinct 
allowed  by  her  Majesty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gatchina 
who  need  them,  could  not  be  consumed  in  twenty  years. 
Thus  to  single  out  one  article  by  way  of  illustratioi ;  I 
observed  a  three-pint  glass  jar,  brimful  of  pieces  of  Ca- 
techu, a  medicine  so  sparingly  used  in  dysentery  or  pro- 
fluvia.  This  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money,  but  a  waste  of 
the  drugs  themselves ;  for  most  of  them,  after  two  or  three 
years,  and  some  of  tnem  even  after  a  twelvemonth,  be* 
come  good  for  nothing. 

Gatchina  belongs  wholly  to  the  Empress-mother,  with 
its  inhabitants  and  SOOO  labouring  peasants,  who,  I  am 
told,  are  jnost  humanely  treated  and  made  comfortable  by 
their  Imperial  mistress ;  she  is  daily  blessed  by  them  all. 

We  next  visited  the  Foundlings^-school,  or  first  division 
of  the  "  Enfans  Trouv^s"  of  St  Petersburgh.  Here  the 
foundlings  are  received  as  they  are  removed  from  the  coun- 
try nurses  at  the  age  of  from  five  to  six  years,  and  placed 
in  classes  to  learn  the  Russian,  French,  German,  and  Latin 
grammars.  In  process  of  time,  when  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained whether  the  children  of  either  sex  have  natural  ca- 
pabilities or  not,  a  selection  is  made  amongst  them,  and 
the  least  intelligent  are  formed  into  a  working  class,  the 
girls  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boys.  The 
younger  children  are  taught  according  to  the  Lancasterian 
plan  with  great  success.  The  handwriting  of  some  of  the 
boys  is  excellent.  These  are  destined  to  the  employment 
of  copyists. 

I  remarked,  in  going  down  the  long  and  double  lines  of 
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the  boys  and  girls,  right  and  left  of  their  extensive  school- 
rooms and  i*efeetoriesj  the  genuine  boorish  faces,  indicative 
of  the  origin  of  their  parents,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
being  suckled,  and  for  three  or  four  years  afterwards  living 
with  Finnish  women  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  At  Gat- 
china  the  air  is  very  pure  and  bracing ;  scrofula  is  rare , 
the  influence  of  the  climate  on  their  health  seems  beneficial. 
They  have  a  better  colour,  and  the  infirmary  is  almost 
always  empty.  Out  of  nine  hundred  children,  only  fifteen 
died  in  1820,  and  up  to  tlie  month  of  November  1827,  only 
three.  Before  we  left  the  house  we  examined  the  dormi- 
tories, which  we  found  very  clean.  They  sleep  on  straw, 
but  in  the  infirmary  they  have  two  mattresses  besides. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  In  the  church  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  we  heard  several  of  the  children  sing 
with  great  taste  and  precision. 

Having  completed  our  inquiries  into  the  state  of  this 
praiseworlhy  institution  of  the  Empress-mother,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  Imperial  Residence  of  Gatchina*  The 
great  mass  of  this  building  is  very  striking,  but  the  style 
of  architecture  not  of  an  elevated  character.  It  has,  in 
fact,  a  rustic  appearance,  consisting  of  a  main  body,  con* 
nee  ted  by  a  semicircular  gallery  at  each  end,  with  the 
wings,  but  is  totally  free  from  ornament  of  every  kind, 
porticos  or  columns.  Its  aspect  is  south-west,  and  fronting 
it  is  a  very  extensive  lawn  kept  in  the  English  style,  with  a 
fine  rficet  of  water.  On  each  side  are  the  extensive  woods 
of  the  park,  with  several  large  and  fine  trees,  and  long  and 
wide  avenues  cut  through  them,  reminding  one,  as  far  as 
a  general  effect,  but  not  as  to  particulars,  of  the  front  of 
Kensington  Palace,  its  gardens,  and  magnificent  avenues. 
This  Imperial  residence  was  built  by  the  Emperor  PauL 
The  rooms  are  small,  and  do  not  boast  of  being  furnished 
in  any  style  of  grandeur.      The   private  apartments  of 
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the  Empress-mother  are  the  best,  enjoy  a  fine  view,  and 
are  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  Uvi^g  exotic  plants, 
many  of  them  in  flower.  All  the  rooms  aie  carpeted ; 
every  thing  in  them  suggests  the  idea  of  that  word  pecu- 
liarly English,  which  foreign  nations  have  since  beea 
obliged  to  borrow,  ^<  comfortable.^  There  are  state* 
rooms ;  but  after  all  I  have  said  cm  such  a  subject^  the 
reader  must  really  acquit  me  of  neglect  if  I  say  not  a  word 
about  them.  I  cannot,  however,  forget  to  mention  one  of 
the  semicircular  galleries  converted  into  an  armoury  of 
modern  weapons,  which  are  suspended  along  the  wall  in  the 
best  state  of  classification  imaginable,  and  also  in  the  very 
best  order.  In  the  corresponding  gallery  on  the  other 
side  there  are  several  statues  and  busts,  most  of  them  co- 
pies from  the  antique. 

Her  Majesty  liaving  condescended  to  send  orders  for 
that  purpose,  we  partook  of  a  magnificent  repast  in  one  of 
the  dining-rooms  of  the  palace,  served  up  by  a  number  of 
Imperial  footmen  and  fourriers  of  the  Court,  whom  I  men- 
tion, merely  because  they  wear  a  curious  costume,  consisting 
of  a  short  coat,  of  a  dark  green,  with  a  red  collar,  and  deep 
gold  lace,  and  a  round  cap  on  the  head,  with  a  gold  plate 
in  front,  and  a  bundle  of  black  ostrich  feathers  falling  on 
one  side,  with  which  they  never  part  company.  General 
Stanger,  who  presided  at  the  table,  had  invited  all  the 
superior  officers  of  the  different  establishments  at  Gatchina 
to  meet  us,  and  we  parted  at  a  late  hour,  highly  delighted 
at  the  instructive  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  we  had 
spent  the  day.  On  our  return  we  were,  as  in  the  morning, 
escorted  by  one  of  the  Imperial  footmen. 

Upon  another  occasion,  I  directed  my  steps,  in  company 
with  an  English  acquaintance,  and  under  the  friendly 
escort  of  the  Imperial  architect,  to  Peterhoff,  the  second 
country  residence  of  importance  belonging  to  the  Emperor. 
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In  proceeding  thither^  we  took  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Catheriiiehof,  a  small  Imperial  villa,  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from   St.  Petersburgh  ;    the  same  which   Peter  the 
Great  built  for  the  use  uf  his  consort,  Catherine  the  First. 
It  is   a  square  wiwdcn  house,  with    little   pretensions   to 
architecture,  and  looks  but  indifferently,  in  consequence  of 
the  effects  of  the  late  inundation.    It  is  comptised  of  a  corps 
de  hgis  and  two  wings,  and  contains  nothing  remarkable  in 
Sis  interior,  being  seldom  if  ever  inhabited*     Its  immediate 
proximity  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Neva  must  render  it  a  pleasant 
residence  in   the   summer.      On   the  grounds,  which   are 
laid   out  in  public  walks    and  avenues  of  trees,  we  ob- 
served a  variety  of  decorative  buildings,  most  of  which  are 
out  of  repair.     One  of  these  I   noticed  in  particular,  from 
the  appearance  of  an  external  spiral  inclined  plane  ascend- 
ing all  round  it  to  the  top,  terminated  by  a  circular  plat- 
form, from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  surrounding  country.     Kiosks 
and  temples,   ruins,  arbours,  and  grottoes,  are  dispersed 
here  and  there,  much  in  the  style  of  all  such  Royal  parks 
and  gardens, 

Catherinehof  was  not  likely  to  detain  us  long ;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
country  residence  of  the  Grand*duke  Constantinc,  at  StreU 
na.  The  grounds  through  which  we  passed,  verdant  from 
the  great  mixture  of  perennial  fir  and  pine  trees,  bespoke 
how*  delightful  they  must  be  at  a  more  favourable  season 
of  the  year.  Itj  the  centre  of  these  grounds,  close 
upon  the  Finland  coast,  rises  the  ch&teauy  consisting  of  a 
handsome  front  and  two  wings,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  substantial  repair,  w^atched  by  sentinels  and 
livery  footmen,  as  if  their  Imperial  master  were  hourly 
expected. 

The  interior  of  this  edifice  claims  attention^  principally 
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on  account  of  the  presence  of  several  paintings  by  Ruanaa 
artists^  many  of  which  are  c^  great  merit.     In  the  third 
room,  for  instance,  none  could  help  being  struck  with  an 
admirable  battle-piece  by  Orlowsky,  representing  one  ef 
Souvoroff's  victories  in  Italy,  and  three  excellent  intmort 
by  Aleksi6f.     Several  good  pictures^  by  Flemish  atad  Ita- 
lian masters,  are  also  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Palace ;  among  which,  I  noticed  one  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
representing  a  party  of  banditti   asking  their  way  of  a 
woman  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen 
at  an  alehouse,  by  Wouvermann.     A  few  of  the  apartments 
are   stately,   and   one  or  two  really   magnificent.      The 
dandngH'Oom,  in  particular,  literally  covered  vrith  mirrors, 
and  with  an  ornamented  ceiling,  from   which  were   sus- 
pended a  great  number  of  rich  chandeliers,  deserves  parti* 
cular  mention.     Its  proportions,  as  well  as  those  of  two 
adjoining  state  rooms,  are  calculated  to  add  to  the  impres- 
sion first  received  on  beholding  them.     The  apartments 
were  ventilated — in  the  highest  order, — and  kept  in  such  a 
state  of  readiness,  that  their  Imperial  Master,  were  he  sud- 
denly to  arrive  from  Warsaw,  might  immediately  occupy 
them  without  inconvenience.     The  view  enjoyed  from  the 
principal  story,  at  the  back  of  the  building,  is  quite  striking, 
and  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  extend   from  the  lofty 
terrace  on  which  the  palace  stands,  as  far  as  the  Finland 
Gulf,  are  varied  in  every  possible  style  of  culture,  being 
farther  embellished  with  extensive  hothouses  and  flower- 
gardens. 

We  drove  through  the  park  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Strelna,  beyond  the  post-house  mentioned  in  my  account 
of  the  road  from  Riga  to  St.  Petersburgh.  That  road  we 
next  quitted  at  the  eighteenth  verst,  for  one  which  lay  on 
our  right,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  in 
some  places  close  to  the  sea-shore,  as  far  as  the  twenty-second 
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verst^  when  we  entered  the  Imperial  domain  of  Po terhoff. 
The  iirst  object  to   which  M.  Meiielas,  the  architect,  di- 
rected out  attention,  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque cottage,  built  by  himself,   in   which   the  Gothic 
style  predominates.     The  reigning  Empress,  to  whom  os- 
tentation and   pomp  are   equally  uncongenial,  erected  this 
simple  yet  tasteful  structure,  where  she  may  enjoy  the  real 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  a  rural  retreat*    The  external  de- 
sign is  at  once  light  and  elegant ;  it  rises  in  the  centre  of  a 
hillock  which  overlooks  the  Gulf,  the  intervening  ground 
being  gently  sloped  towards  a  very   large  flower-garden, 
and  a  newly  planted  shrubbery,  intersecteii  by  a  recently 
formed  serpentine  road  which  leads  to  the  palac4^  of  Peter- 
hoftV  through  the  park.    Unlike  the  Chuumiire  <k  Trianon^ 
or  the  Ilameau  tie  Chfuiiifij/y  which  mock  with  their  splen- 
did extravagances    the   humble  denominations    they  have 
assumed^  this  really  chastely -decora  ted  cottage  of  the  Em- 
press Alexandra  oflers  in  the  distribution  of  its  interior,  as 
it  has  been  devised  by  herself  and  her  Imperial  consort,  an 
epitome  of  the  tranquil  mode  of  life  which  die  Inmates  pur- 
pose to  lead  in  it.     The  hand  of  the  Emjjeror  has  been 
particularly   unsparing  in  curtailing   the   ornaments  with 
which  Scotti,  the  decorative  paintt^r,  intended  to  have  em- 
bellished the  ceiling  of  ihe  principal  rooms.     The  original 
designs  of  that  artist,  whose  imagination  has  all  tlie  vivid- 
ness  and  exuberance  of  his  countrymen,  were  shown  me, 
as  they  were  returned  by  his  Majesty,  to  whose  approba- 
tion they  had  been  submitted  ;  and  every  superfluous  line, 
cornice,  arabesque,  and   expletive  or   meretricious    deco- 
ration, has  been  struck  out  in  pencil,  leaving  the  original 
design  in  a  far  better  style  of  simplicity,  perfectly  suited  to 
the  object  of  the  building*     Genuine  taste  seems  to  have 
directed  the  selection  of  the  ornaments  which  we  noticed 
remaining  on  the  plan  and  section,  as  having  been  approved 
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by  his  Majesty.  Two  suites  of  apartments  of  the  most 
moderate  dimensions  constitute  the  int^or,  the  centre  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  continued  light  staircase  of  cast* 
iron,  in  keeping  with  the  surrounding  Grothie  ol]g«et9,  alnd 
reaching  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cottage.  On  the  ground 
floor  the  Empress's  principal  rooms  are  situated ;  and  on 
the  first  story  those  of  the  Imperial  children,  to  whose  vM 
a  commodious  nursery,  on  the  style  of  those  of  this  coantry, 
has  been  assigned.  The  Emperor  has  reserved  for  himself 
at  the  highest,  and  back  part  of  the  building,  a  cabinet  d^ 
travail^  with  a. terrace,  or  belvedere  before  it,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  the  principal  bed  rooms,  a  most  extensive' 
and  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  of  St.  Petersburgh,  whose 
gigantic  palaces  extend  along  the  two  banks  of  the  Neva  on 
the  right-— «nd  of  Cronstadt,  with  the  granite  moles  and 
vessels  of  war  on  the  left,  between  which  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Gulf,  will,  in  the  summer,  present  to  their  Majesties  the 
pleasing  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  foreign  vessels,  burthened 
with  the  produce  of  commerce,  sailing  to  and  from  their 
capital.  One  or  two  chambers  are  appropriated  to  the  Em- 
presses waiting-women ;  but  no  provision  is  made  for  any 
attendant  officers  of  the  household,  as  his  Majesty  is  never 
accompanied  in  his  rural  excursions  by  any  other  person 
besides  his  valet,  or  kammerdinnery  and  his  rakett^  who 
rides  out  with  him,  and  is  a  species  of  military  servant,  of 
orderly.  Externally,  the  four  sides  of  the  cottage  are 
greatly  improved  in  appearance  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bowered  balcony,  supported  by  rich  and  tasteful  fret- 
work, made  of  cast-iron  at  the  foundry  of  Alexandrovsky, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clark ;  forming  in  front  of 
the  building  a  semicircular  porch  of  five  Gothic  arches. 
These  will  be  covered  with  American  creeping  plants,  by 
which,  the  formal  and  straight  lines  of  the  frame-work  wiD 
be  successfully  concealed,  and  the  Gothic  windows  only, 
with  their  carvings,  seen  from  under  the  shaded  arches. 
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The  basement  of  the  porch  in  the  principal  front,  with  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  entrance,  consists  of  a  simple 
and  solid  block  of  reddish  granite,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  measured  thirteen  yards  by  seven,  bew 
fore  it  was  fashioned  to  its  present  purpose. 

The  estate  on  which  this  picturesque  cottage  has  been 
erected,  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  historical  interest,  for 
it  belonged  to  the  cclebratetl  favourite  of  Peter,  Prince 
Menschicoif,  who,  during  his  political  disgrace,  forfeited 
this  domain  to  the  Crown,  and  whose  houi^  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion^  which  is, 
by  order  of  Nicliolas,  left  standing,  within  a  few  paces  of 
his  own  cottage,  as  a  roeniento  of  the  capricious  fortune  of 
that  minister.  Beyond  these  ruins,  a  bridge  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  has  been  thrown 
across  a  deep  ravine,  whicli  snepurates  the  groiaids  around 
Alexandra's  cottage,  and  the  Imperial  domain  of  Peterhoff, 

To  the  celebrated  palace  which  bears  that  name,  we  now 
directed  our  course,  always  accompanied  by  M,  Menelas, 
who  had  procured  the  necessary  permission  for  inspecting 
the  house  and  grounds  from  General  Eichen,  the  Comman*i 
dant  and  Direcieur  of  the  )>alace.  On  our  way  thither, 
we  entered  the  neat  village  of  Peterholf,  precisely  at  the 
twenty-fifth  verst,  passing  through  uchcvaid  de/rise  barrier, 
guarded  by  a  strong  piquet  of  soldiers,  and  after  a  few 
minutes*  drive,  our  sledges  set  us  down  before  the  gates  of 
the  Russian  Versailles* 

To  that  far*famed  royal  country  residence,  Peterhoff  has 
indeed  been  compared ;  and  viewing  the  arrangement,  in- 
tention, (but  not  the  size  of  the  building,)  the  disposition 
of  the  grounds,  and,  above  all,  the  numerous  water-works 
digci^cfsed  in  several  part^  of  theoi,  the  comparison  does  not 
appear  extravagant. 

The  present  Emperor  prefers  living  in  the  same  pavi* 
Hon  io^liich  he  rendcd  as  Grand-duke,  adjoining  the  pa. 
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laoe.  This  pavilion,  which  ia  built  of  wood,  ooDtains  a  su- 
merous  suite  of  small  apartments^  furnisbed  in  the  eztd 
style  of  a  private  gentleman's  countryJiousey  in  which  he 
lives  very  domesticated,  with  all  has  children  about  lum. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  a  number  of  wooden 
houses  of  only  one  story,  painted  of  a  stone  colour)  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square^  in  wbiob  the 
great  officers,  as  well  as  the  illustrious  visitors,  are  lodged. 
Prince  Lieven,  Admiral  Greig,  and  General  Sodcen,  are 
some  of  the  few  among  the  last  class  who  had  partaken  of 
that  distinction  a  short  time  before. 

At  the  eastern  corner  of  the  Palace  stands  the  churdb,  with 
its  four  Asiatic  domes  profusely  gilt,  and  surmounted  by 
the  Cross  triumphant  over  the  Crescent 

The  most  conspicuous  front  and  elevation  of  the  Palace 
is  that  which  faces  the  grand  terrace  towards  the  gardens  and 
park,  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  balcony  belonging  to 
the  prindpal  or  centre  saloon.  Here  it  is  that  the  resem- 
blance to  Versailles  is  most  striking;  but  in  respect  to  the 
superb  vista  which  one  enjoys  from  this  elevated  spot,  em-  - 
bracing  at  one  view  numerous  cascades  and  pieces  of  water, 
decorated  with  statues  of  gilded  bronze  {daced  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  or  on  their  ornamented  borders,  from  all  of 
which  at  favourable  seasons  of  the  year  spring  innume- 
rable jets  d'eaUf — ^with  the  widest  range  of  the  Gkilf  of 
Finland,  by  which  this  unique  vista  is  terminated ;  Pe- 
terhofF,  most  assuredly, bears  away  the  palm  of  pre-eminence 
over  its  prototype.  I  understand  also  from  persons  long  re- 
sident in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  who  have  seen  both  systems 
of  waterworks,  that  those  of  Peterhoff  are  for  number,  ex- 
tent, and  playfulness,  as  well  as  greater  variety  of  design, 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Versailles.  These  works  are 
in  action  at  stated  periods  during  the  summer,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  occaaon  of  the  saint  day  whose  name  the 
place  bears,  when  it  is  computed  that  upwards  of  100,000 
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people  assemble  in  these  extensive  gardens,  playing,  sing- 
ing, masquerading,  and  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Court  with  refreshments  during  a  fete  of  several  hours* 
duration,  which  has  acquired,  I  understand,  a  degree  of 
oelebrity  among  public  rejoicings  pet^uliar  to  Continental 
nations.  The  file  of  Peterhoff*,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
used  to  be  held  on  St.  Peter's  day  in  June,  but  at  present, 
the  name-day  of  the  Empress-mother,  which  occurs  on  the 
9Stx\A  of  July  >  according  to  the  Russian  Calendar,  has  been 
•elected  for  that  purpose. 

In  size,  decoration,  and  boldness  of  architectural  design, 
Peterhoft*  fails  far  short  of  Versailles,  to  which  it  is  also 
inferior  in  the  general  extent  of  its  buildings.     Still,  seve- 
ral of  the  state  apartments,  even  here,  are  of  the  utmost 
magnificence  ;  and  most  of  them,  especially  those  inhabited 
by  the  Enipress^mother,  having  been  recently  decorated 
afresh,  and  the  ornaments,  carvings,  and  arabesques,  newly 
and  profusely  gilt,  present  a  most  imposing  appearance. 
To  make  us  more  sensible  of  the  contrast  between  the  gor- 
geous display  of  the  parade  rooms,  and  the  private  dwelling 
apiirtmcnts  of  tlie  late  Emperor  and  Empress,  situated  in 
the  left   wing  of  the  building,  M.  Menelas  conducted  us 
fiwt  to  the  private  chambers  of  those  two  sovereigns,  the 
principal  of  wOiich,   particularly  a  cabinet  de  travail  and 
a  dressing- room,  are   kept  in   the   precise  state  in  which 
Alexander  left    them,   when    he    paid  a  last  visit  to   his 
favourite  spot.     Here,  again,  as  at  Tzarsco-selo,  the  me- 
thodical manner  in  which  each  particular  object  has  been 
arranged  in  its  appropriate  place,  by  that  sovereign,  be- 
epcaks  the  habitual  system  of  regularity  which  guided  his 
conduct.     This  wing  of  the  palace  has  been  held   sacred 
ever  eince,  and  no  member  of  the  Im {serial  family,  or  visitor, 
has  resided  in  it  from  that  time- 
On  leaving  this  wing,  and  passing  through  a  large  dining- 
room,  we  entered  the  waiting-room  of  the  Grand  Officers 
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and  persons  of  distinction,  from  the  door  of  which  a  length- 
ened vista  of  a  succession  of  rooms  presents  itself,  eadi 
varied  in  its  ornaments,  and  conspicuous  for  some  par* 
ticular  object  of  value,  or  style  of  decoration,  includiiig 
several  paintings  of  considerable  merit  by  Russian  artists, 
vases  and  tazzas  of  precious  stones,  candelabra,  pendules, 
or-molu  chimney-pieces,  couches,  ottomans,  and  superb  mir* 
rors,  with  inlaid  pavements,  equal  in  beauty  and  rich- 
ness to  many  that  I  have  seen  and  described  elsewhere. 
The  centre  room,  however,  of  this  stupendous  line  of  apart- 
ments, extending  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  more  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  attention ;  not  on  account  of  the 
style  of  its  architecture  and  ornaments,  which  have  nothing 
remarkable  in  them,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lofty 
walls  being  literally  covered  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  even 
between  the  large  windows  which  light  the  room  at  each 
end,  with  portraits  to. the  number  of  368,  prindpally  of 
young  females  of  every  class  and  description »  bearing  the 
stamp  of  having  been  painted  by  the  same  artist,  and  being, 
in  fact,  the  production  of  an  Italian  painter  of  the  name  of 
Pietro  Rotari.  *  It  is  supposed,  that  having  been  sent  for 
to  assist  in  decorating  the  palace  of  Peterhoff,  while  in  pro- 
gress of  being  erected,  he  had  been  ordered  to  paint  all  the 
female  beauties  of  that  time,  which  he  could  find  in  and 
about  the  capital,  no  matter  from  what  class  of  people  he 
drew  his  originals.  The  artist  has  acquitted  himself  ad- 
mirably; but  there  is  poison  in  most  of  these  portraits; 
for,  although  designed  and  clad  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  deco- 
rum, they  produce,  in  reality,  a  contrary  effect  on  the  be- 

*  There  are  three  pictures  by  this  master  in  the  Dresden  GaUery, 
one  of  which  is  of  considerable  merit ;  Le  it/pos  de  la  Sainte  Famiiie. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Battoui,  pupil  of  Solimeno,  and  died  at 
St.  Petcrsburgh  in  1762. 
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liolden  Tills  effect  is  due  to  the  wanton  attitudf;  and 
sensual  or  voluptuous  look  given  to  the  female  figures.  A 
dozen  of  these  pictures  might  be  selected ^  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  mark  the  character  of  any  painter,  for  genius, 
strength,  and  ability,  Rotad  has  varied  his  attitudes,  and 
Kkewise  the  style  of  his  painting,  in  many  of  tlve  portraits, 
imitating,  sometimes,  that  of  Titian,  Rembrandt,  and  Ve- 
lasquez; at  other  times,  the  school  of  Murillo,  that  of 
Albano,  or  the  more  voluptuous  pencil  of  Rubens.  One 
of  the  portraits,  in  particular,  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the 
garments  of  an  hinnble  peasant,  darning  an  old  stocking, 
but  looking  away  from  her  work  to  fix  her  arch  and  mali- 
cious eye  on  the  spectator,  is  a  performance  worthy  of  the 
best  reputation ;  and,  were  it  separated  from  the  rest, 
would,  I  doubt  not,  be  held  in  great  estimation.  It  is 
placed  between  the  first  window  and  the  entrance  into  the 
room,  coming  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the  building. 

The  entire  left  wing  of  the  palace  consists  of  one  room^ 
occupying  the  whole  height  of  the  principal  story  and  attic 
of  the  building,  and  has  a  profusion  of  windows,  a  profusion 
of  mirrors,  and  a  profusion  of  gilding.  From  this  gorgeous 
hall  the  way  leads  to  the  parade-staircase,  equally  remark- 
able for  its  costly  ornaments,  and  that  peculiar  style  which 
has  been  emphatically  called  *^  k  la  Louis  Quatorze."' 

Quitting  this  stately  abode  of  royalty,  we  ploughed  with 
our  sledges  through  the  till  then  undisturbed  snow,  to  the 
villa  called  J/owp/a/^/r,  in  front  of  which  is  a  fanciful  ar- 
rangement of  jeis  (Teau^  now  arrested  by  the  hand  of  winter. 
Monplaisir  is  a  low'  wooden  house,  representing,  in  its 
central  portion,  tlie  interior  of  a  rich  Dutch  biirgmeisier 
dwelling,  in  which  the  kitchen  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  bed-chamber  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  bed  is  seen  as 
it  stood  at  his  death.  It  is  a  low  wooden  pallet,  with 
several   silk  coverlets,  two   large   and    one  ^mall    pillow, 
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on  which  are  Udd  a  flannel  under  and  npper  mg^t-cap»  two 
rilk  drewng-gowns,  and  fine  Dutch  linen,  which  is  falling  to 
rags.  A  variety  of  articles  of  earthenware,  of  Dutdi  manu- 
facture, are  arranged  on  the  mantelpieoe.  There  is  a  small 
receiving  room  on  the  left  of  the  kitchen,  which  looks  out 
on  the  sea-shore,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  newly 
erected  mole  in  the  shape  of  a  terrace,  with  a  handsome 
balustrade  before  it.  In  another  part  of  the  building  there 
is  a  more  modem  and  extensive  line  of  apartments,  which 
serve  to  lodge  the  numerous  company  on  occasions  of  grand 
festivals.  These  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  who,  in  a  stately  and  large  kitchen,  having 
twelve  French  stoves  neatly  arranged,  used  to  cook  her 
own  dinner  and  make  pastry.  On  the  side  opposite  to  this 
range  of  buildings,  a  corresponding  line  has  been  erected, 
which  contains  the  bath-rooms  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
One  of  these  has  a  square  and  deep  piscina  in  the  middle, 
with  steps  to  descend  into  it,  and  is  supplied  with  fresh 
water  at  a  minute'^s  notice.  The  walls  of  the  room  are 
hung  with  the  finest  linen  in  folds,  and  the  floor  is  pierced 
with  several  hundred  holes,  through  which,  by  an  easy  con- 
trivance,  are  made  to  spout  as  many  hundred  jets  d'eauy  all 
of  which  are  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  bath,  and 
are  mode  to  play  on  the  person  bathing. 

Monplaisir  having  no  other  object  of  curiosity  to  ofier  to 
our  attention,  we  hastened  through  many  alleys  of  lofty 
trees,  and  two  feet  of  snow,  passing  by  the  several  par^ 
terres  and  music  pavilions,  and  various  contrivances  of  wa- 
ter-works destined  to  enliven  this  spot  at  a  more  favourable 
season,  and  crossing  the  canal  in  front  of  the  posterior  ele- 
vation of  the  palace,  entered  one  of  three  diverging  avenues 
of  trees  inclining  to  the  right ;  when,  after  driving  the  dis- 
tance of  a  verst,  we  perceived  Vllermitage^  a  small  square 
building  of  wood,  placed  on  the  sea^shorc,  surrounded  by 
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a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The  only  remarkable  feature  of 
this  building  is  the  dining-rooiii*  huog  with  a  great  number 
of  cabinet  pictures,  many  of  which  are  far  from  deftpicable, 
where  there  is  an  oval  table  capable  of  acc43mmodating 
about  fourteen  persons,  who  may  dine  without  that  bane 
to  conviviality,  the  presence  of  domestics.  The  table  rises 
and  falls  in  the  centre  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  bring  up 
new  and  carry  down  the  old  courses  of  dishes ;  and  by  tlie 
same  contrivance  the  plate  before  each  guest  is  similarly 
and  as  expeditiously  changed  as  often  as  necessary^  de> 
scending  through  a  deep  wooden  tube,  and  re- ascending  in 
a  similar  manner,  charged  with  the  clean  plate  and  utensils. 
Here  Peter,  and  after  him  Catherine,  or  ^K>re  probably 
the  latter  princess  alone,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  unreserved 
communication  of  thought  with  their  guests,  at  a  time 
when  the  imagination  and  the  heart  ought  to  be  least 
controlled. 

The  only  establishment  which  now  remained  to  be 
seen,  and  which  by  dint  of  activity  we  contrived  to  visit 
before  sunset,  having  spent  the  entire  day  in  our  excursions 
and  minute  examinations,  is  Marh/,  The  rood  leading  to 
it  is  full  of  Arcadian  wonders,  of  which,  however,  we  saw 
but  the  image.  We  passed  close  along  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  hills,  from  which,  in  summer,  there  is,  it  is  said,  a  mag- 
nificent cascade.  At  the  top  of  these  hills  are  the  artificial 
reservoirs  which  in  the  summer  supply  the  water^works ; 
luid  on  our  right,  sunk  in  hollows  placed  between  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  parterres  of  flowers,  we  observed  several 
caryatides,  each  bearing  a  large  vase,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  are  spouts  that  are  constantly  at  work  in  summer* 
About  this  part  of  the  ground,  out  of  every  object  visible, 
and  here  and  there  from  others  which  are  invisible,  shoots 
forth  on  a  sudden  a  jet  tTeau^  to  surprise  the  wanderer,  who 
sometimes  treads  or  sits  on  a  treacherous  spring  that  wel- 
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comes  him  with  a  shower-bath.  The  water-works  at  Peter- 
hoff  play  regularly  for  foar  months  in  the  year.  The  idea 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  plan  for  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion^ belongs  wholly  to  Peter,  who  returned  from  Paris  full 
of  it  He  was  one  day  taking  his  accustomed  inoming  walk 
with  some  of  his  ministers  on  the  very  heights  which  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  called  the  heights  of  Krasno^felo,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  find  water  in  that  elevated 
ntuation,  he  should  have- no  di£Sculty  in  establishing  a 
system  of  water-works  equal  to  those  he  had  lately  seen  at 
Versailles.  Full  of  this  notion,  he  jocosely  bade  each  of  his 
attendants  to  take  a  hoe  and  follow  his  examjde.  They 
broke  up  the  grouod  that  day,. and  soon  came  to  a  source. 
This  was  enough.  A  reservoir  was  instantly  de^gnedj 
ordered,  undertaken,  and  presently  finished.  Pipes  were 
manufactured,  which  were  at  first  intended  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  palace  of  Strelna,  at  that  time  much  frequent- 
ed, and  the  present  direction  of  the  pipes  exhibits  suffident 
evidence  of  that  original  intention  of  the  Tzar,  who  altei^ 
ed  it,  however,  on  a  sudden,  and  ordered  the  majority  of 
them  to  be  directed  back  upon  Peterhofi*,  where  they  were 
finally  distributed  in  that  skilful  manner  which  has  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  This  undertaking  has 
cost  some  millions  of  roubles. 

But  I  nearly  forgot  Marly,  which  may  with  propriety 
be  considered  the  Imperial  wardrobe  of  Peter,  since  almost 
every  room  has  either  an  armoire  containing  every  pos- 
sible kind  of  dress  of  that  great  man,  or  stands  from  which 
ate  suspended  other  dresses  to  a  considerable  number. 
These  are  chiefly  of  alk  or  velvet,  and  embroidered.  The 
cut  and  fashion  is  that  represented  in  Flemish  and  other 
paintings,  as  belonging  to  Gentilhommes  de  la  Cour  of  the 
age  of  Louis  the  XI Vth.  Here  are  also  a  number  ci  caps 
and  hats,  and  a  great  collection  of  walking-sticks,  among 
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which  is  one  with  a  mariner^s  compass,  and  others  of  ex- 
ceeditigly  curious  workmanship.  One  of  these  wafking^ 
sticks  is  in  reality  a  sohd  bar  of  iron  of  great  weight,  which 
Peter  was  in  tlie  habit  of  carrying  about  with  him  lo  give 
additional  muscular  strength  to  the  arm,  and  as  a  means  of 
personal  defence,  which  none  but  a  powerful  arm  like  his 
could  wield*  Peter'**  bed-room,  his  kitchen,  and  a  dining- 
room  looking  to  the  sea,  in  which  the  identical  table,  set  out 
for  twenty  guests,  is  still  seen,  at  which  Peter  presided, 
are  the  remaining  objects  of  historical  interest  that  Marly 
presented  to  our  attention. 

The  temperature  of  the  £ur  had,  by  this  time,  lowered  so 
considerably  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  we  gladly 
escaped  from  these  exposed  scenes,  and  took  shelter  at  the 
hospitable  board  of  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Menelas,  where  kind- 
ness, a  good  hearty  English  reception,  and  a  substantial 
repast,  soon  comforted  and  warmed  our  perishing  frames, 
and  ably  prepared  us  to  encounter  the  journey  home,  where 
we  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  without  any  ad- 
venture. 

There  is  on  the  coast,  nearly  opposite  to  Cronstadt, 
another,  and  formerly  famed.  Imperial  Chdleau^  the  situ- 
ation of  which  is,  perhaps,  more  picturesque  than  that  of 
any  of  the  Imperial  country  rcsiidences  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. Seen  from  the  Gulf,  it  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in 
the  lengthened  landscape,  and  gives  importance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  insignificant  village  of  Oranienbaum,  from 
which  the  chateau  takes  its  name.  The  approach  to  the  Pa- 
lace from  the  sea-side  is  by  a  canal.  There  is  nothing  parti* 
cularly  striking  either  in  the  exterior  or  the  interior  of  the 
building  itself,  which  derives  its  interest  only  from  the  his- 
ti^rical  recollection  that  it  was  erected  by  the  great  favourite 
and  Counsellor  of  Peter  the  Great,  Prince  Menschicolf,  who, 
after  having  occupied  the  highest   rank  in  the  state,  and 
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enjoyed  power  almost  too  dangerous  ever  to  be  intrdsted 
to  the  hands  of  a  subject^  terminated  a  miserable  exbtenoe 
in  a  wooden  hut  at  Beresof,  on  the  river  Oby.  Since  then 
the  Palace  of  Oranienbaum  and  its  dependences  have  uiw 
dcrgone  as  many  vicissitudes  as  that  celebrated  Minister 
encountered ;  and  very  lately  it  ceased  to  form  part  of  the 
Sovereign's  domain,  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas surrendering  his  share  of  it,  as  a  free  gift,  to  hia 
two  Imperial  brothers,  the  Grand-dukes  Constantine  and 
Michel.  Plunged  deep  within  the  recesses  of  a  thick  and 
gloomy  forest  of  pines,  which  surrounds  the  Chateau  of 
Oranienbaum,  is  a  small  building  containing  several  apart- 
ments, which  served  as  a  retreat  to  the  Empress  Catherine 
when  that  Sovereign  courted  solitude  from  the  cares  of 
state.  It  is  thence  called  the  Solitude,  and  from  the  ad- 
ditional circumstance  of  its  being  seen  almost  unexpectedly, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  circuitous  ramble  through  the 
mazes  of  the  forest,  a  name  has  been  borrowed  for  it  from 
the  exclamation  of  surprize,  "Ha  !"  with  which  it  is  iSrst 
saluted  by  strangers. 

The  name  of  Cronstadt  is  as  familiar  to  the  Russian  as 
that  of  Portsmouth  or  Brest  is  to  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  establishment  of 
consequence  connected  with  St.  Petersburgh  which  I  did 
not,  and  could  not,  find  time  to  see.  But  what  could  a 
poor  traveller  like  myself  do,  who,  in  addition  to  a  hundred 
other  engagements,  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  in  the 
present  narrative,  had  undertaken  to  visit,  and  study  in 
the  course  of  a  very  limited  period,  all  those  other  institu- 
tions  which  have  supplied  me  with  materials  for  two  co- 
pious volumes  ?  I  can  only  declare  that  I  regret  the  cir- 
cumstance exceedingly ;  because,  as  a  naval  man,  the  sight 
of  a  dock-yard,  and  still  more  of  a  naval  hospital  (which 
in  this   instance  I  understand  to  be  in  most  admirable 
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order,  much  to  the  honour  of  Dr,  LeightoB),  is  to  meat  all 
times  most  gratifying.  As  to  my  readers,  ihey  ivill  have 
less  reason  to  complain  of  my  omission,  when  they  are 
reminded  that  in  Captain  Jones's  Travels,  a  naval  officer 
of  much  experienccj  they  will  find  a  aufficiently  accurate 
account  of  that  island,  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  west- 
ward, **  is  like  a  porcupine  bristled  with  guiis^  and  is 
again  surrounded  by  small  fortified  islands  and  pile  batte* 
ries/*  and  in  which,  though  a  century  ago,  no  harbour 
existed,  there  are  "  now  three  beautiful  moles,  contain- 
ing, besides  other  vessels,  twenty -seven  sail  of  the  line,  and 
many  of  them  of  the  largest  class  of  three-deckers/*  I 
contented  myself  with  viewing  this  stupendous  mass  from 
the  height  of  Peterhoff,  whence  it  is  seen,  like  a  huge  crown 
of  fortification,  floating  in  the  midst  of  the  gulf  stream, 
just  where  it  receives  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Neva, 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Russian  sea-capital, 
are  its  islands,  on  which,  I  am  informed,  vegetation  in  the 
summer  appears  most  luxuriant,  and  where  taste,  luxury, 
and  wealth,  have  combined  to  create  many  enchanting 
retreats,  summer  residences,  and  Imperial  villas.  Among 
the  hitter,  the  palm,  for  beauty  and  striking  effect,  must 
be  yielded  to  the  new  Imperial  Pavilion  of  Yelaguine,  which 
after  its  completion  by  that  most  eminent  among  modem 
architects.  Monsieur  Rossi,  and  after  it  had  been  splendidly 
furaished,  was  presented  to  the  reigning  Empress,  by  her 
constjrt.  The  building,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sketch  which  I 
have  here  introduced,  resembles  what  in  this  country  is 
called  an  Itahan  villa,  of  which  so  many  beautiful  spe- 
cimens are  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  of  this  flourish- 
ing island.  The  grounds  around  it,  and  its  situation,  give 
to  the  Empress's  pavilion  of  Yelaguine  a  superior  degree 
of  importance.  On  the  island  of  Kamennoi  also,  there  is 
du  In]|)erial  j>aluce,  wliich,  with  the  whole  of  the  island^ 
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belonged  to  the  private  domaiDa  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. After  his  death,  it  was  presented  by  Nicholas  to 
his  disconsolate  widow,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Grand-duke  Michael  and  his  lineal  desomdants. . 

During  the  summer  these,  islands  form  in  the  ereiiiiig* 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  mostirequented  pmmenades 
in  St.  Petersburghy  on  every  gala  and  f&te  day  of  the 
Court,  or  of  any  member  of  the  Imperial  Fanuly.  On 
these  occasions,  the  concourse  of  carriages  and  pedestrians 
is  said  to  be  very  numerous ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  an 
English  resident,  who  had  frequently  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  these  rural  spots,  that  the  spectacle  afforded  by  the 
throngs  of  well-dressed  people,  and  the  assemblage  of  per- 
sons of  rank  in  their  splendid  equipages,  the  immense 
quantity  of  pleasure-boats,  which  are  constantly  crossing 
and  re-crossing  the  arms  of  the  Neva,  the  vocal  and  instru* 
mental  music  placed  on  different  pdnts  of  the  islands,  and 
the  illuminations  of  the  surrounding  country  seats  of  the 
nobility,  which  take  place  late  at  night,  on  some  of  the 
great  anniversaries  of  the  Sovereigns,  together  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  fireworks,  form  a  scene  of  gaiety, 
mirth,  and  pleasure,  seldom  equalled  in  other  countries. 

The  time  for  leaving  the  ^^  enchanted  Queen  of  the 
North,^  as  some  foreign  traveller  has  called  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  at  length  arrived,  and  I  set  about  making  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  encountering  the  serious  difficulties 
of  a  long  and  tedious  winter  road  through  Poland,  that 
being  the  line  of  route  upon  which  I  had  deternuned.  The 
principal  care  in  such  a  case  is  to  get  the  carriage  securely 
placed  on  a  sledge,  an  operation  that  requires  some  little 
time,  and  is  by  no  means  a  harmless  one  to  the  vehicle ; 
neither  is  it  performed  with  that  care  and  attention  which 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  coachmakers  of  St. 
Petcrsbiirgh,  who  take  great  credit  to  themselves  in  the 
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exareide  of  tlieir  art.  The  sledge  is  made  of  very  stout 
timber,  and  is  either  in  one  or  two  moveable  parts.  The 
latter  method  is  adopted  with  an  intention  of  breaking,  in 
some  degree,  the  great  concussions  which  are  experienced 
over  rough  and  hiHy  roads ;  but  I  can  say  from  experience, 
that  it  does  not  answer  that  purpose ;  and  that  it  h^  more- 
over, less  safe,  more  fatiguing  to  the  horses,  and  injurious 
to  the  carriage.  The  four  wheels  being  taken  off,  the 
carriage  is  placed  on  the  sledge-bed,  with  the  foro  wheels 
stowed  horizontally  under  it,  and  the  hind  ones  fastened 
up-standing  by  the  side  of^  but  at  some  distance  from^  the 
body  of  the  carriage,  and  rather  behind.  The  whole  is 
secured  by  a  profusion  of  strong  cords.  A  cross-bar  is 
attached  in  front  of  the  splinter-bar,  projecting  a  great  way 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  admit  the  harnessing  of  four  horses 
abreast ;  and  the  front  part  of  the  sledge  is  rendered  im* 
moveable,  in  reference  to  the  perch  and  pole,  by  tying  the 
three  together,  by  means  of  very  stout  ropes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  carriage,  which  was  a  brilschkay  a 
bear-skin  lined  the  lower  part,  and  an  ingenious  contrivance 
was  made  for  spreading  a  regular  bed  on  either  side.  A 
solid  apron,  with  a  moveable  part  made  of  stout  leather, 
met  the  German  glass-blind  from  the  top,  and  enclosed  the 
travellers  within  almost  hermetically.  Suspended  on  one 
side,  I  had  a  double-scale  thermojneter,  and  a  mariner^s  com- 
pass ;  Dote>books  and  pencils  filled  one  of  the  pockets,  while 
the  others  were  occupied  by  maps,  the  passport  and  po^ 
dorojna,  books  of  travels,  and  a  copy  of  Horace-  Pipes, 
with  Lataki^  tobacco  and  cigars,  filled  one  of  the  recesses^ 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  striking  a  light ;  and  in 
another  immediately  in/ront  of  the  seat,  and  quite  handy ^ 
stout  goblets  of  crystals,  with  a  few  bottles  of  wine  or 
brandy  for  cases  of  emergency,  w«re  conveniently  arranged, 
and  as  little  as  possible  of  my  own  phytic  besides.   As  I  bad 
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intended  to  travel  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  I  ordered  a 
large  lamp  to  be  fitted  to  the  back  light,  to  assist  me  id 
reading,  and  which  served  also  to  keep  warm  the  handa  of 
the  poor  half-frozen  Courier,  placed  on  the  hind  dicky.  He 
had  received  instructions  to  fill  the  several  ample  leather 
pouches  that  hung  around  it,  with  every  sort  of  $nangeaille, 
including  tea  and  portable  soup.     Himself  I  had  wn^t.  up 
in  a  large  sheep-skin  that  would  have  scared,  instead  of  in- 
vited, the  voracious  enemy  of  that  race ;  and  I  provided 
myself  with  a  complete  armour  {cap-a-pie)  of  the  warmest 
furs.     In  a  word,  the  fear  of  my  old  enemy,  the  rheu- 
matism, and  the  apprehension  of  severe  cold  weather,  acted 
on  my  nerves  in  such  a  manner,  that  beginning  to  reckon 
from  my  surface  proper  outwards,  there  were  as  fow  as 
eight  difierent  wrappers  on  every  part  of  my  body,  face  and 
hands  excepted,  made  of  difierent  materials,  like  as  many 
diversified  strata  around  a  nucleus.     In  moving,  thus  ac- 
coutred, I  fancied  myself  huge  and  unwieldy — while  sitting 
still,  however,  I  only  felt  comfortable,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  Northern  blast.     Less  than  this  I  could  not  do  for  my- 
self, seeing  what  holy  fear  of  a  Russian  winter,  the  recol- 
lection of  Segur^s  Campagne  de  Russicy  was  calculated  to 
keep  constantly  before  my  eyes. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  and  fittings  out,  and 
when  within  a  few  hours  of  my  departure,  I  received  the 
following  official  communication : — ^^  Le  Grand  Maitre  des 
C6r6monies  a  I'honneur  de  pr6venir  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
Granville,  qu'il  sera  present^  demain  Lundi  S^^bJJ  k  une 
heur  apr^s  midi,  h  Sa  Majeste  I'lmperatrice  Alexandra.'^ 
*^  Le  Grand  Maitre  des  Ceremonies  saisit,  &c.^ 
During  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  my  intercourse 
with  the  several  classes  of  society,  of  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  sketch  in  these  volumes,  I  had  too 
often  heard  the  earnest  and  unafiected  voice  of  encomium  in 
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praise  of  that  most  popular  Princess,  not  to  fed  extremely 
happy  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  paying  nay 
humble  respects  to  her  Majesty-  The  presentation,  which 
was  common  to  two  other  genllemen,  took  place  with  some- 
what more  of  parade  in  this  instance  than  in  that  to  ihe 
Em  press- mother  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  there  was  no 
difference.  On  this  occasion i  a  great  many  of  ihe  Grand 
Officers  were  present,  together  with  the  Grand  Master,  and 
three  other  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies.  Her  Majesty  appear- 
ed superbly  dressed  in  a  black  satin  robe,  and  was  followed 
by  several  Dames  and  Denumelles  d\hofiHeur.  Her  fine  and 
stately  persf>n  derive*d  additional  interest  from  the  peculiarly 
handsome  character  of  her  countenance  on  which  a  pleasing 
serenity  and  goodness  of  heart  are  strongly  delineated. 
The  Empress  first  addressed,  in  German,  the  Coiiseilier  of 
the  Austrian  Embassy  who  was  presented  at  the  same 
time ;  she  next  asked  an  English  gentleman,  similarly  pre- 
sented, a  few  questions  respecting  his  intended  journey  to 
Egyptj  through  Russia  and  Turkey;  and  with  equal  con- 
descension afterwards  deigned  to  address  her  discourse  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  to  myself.  Among  other  observations 
she  was  pleased  to  revert  to  the  visits  I  had  paid  to  the 
charitable  establishments  of  the  Empress-mother  : — "  Elle 
ft*occu|>e  de  toutes  ses  Institutions,"  feaid  her  Majesty,  *'  avec 
un  zele  admirable;  et  Elle  entre  dans  les  plus  petites  cir- 
constances  u  leur  egard."~Sa  Majcste  Tlmperat rice-Mere, 
Madame,  est  une  Princesse  incomparable*  Jamais  souve- 
raine  ne  pourra  s'egaler  a  elle  pour  ce  qu'elle  a  fait  pendant 
une  si  longue  s^rie  d'annees,  et  fait  encore,  en  faveur  de 
rhumanite  souffrante;  et  pour  ses  suins  ^  propager  les 
vrais  principes  d''une  education  a  la  fois  utile  et  morale* — 
**  Vous  avez  sans  doute  vu  nos  medecins.  Nous  regret  tons 
toujours  d'avoir  perdu  le  Docteur  Crichton.  II  a  eu  toute 
jH>rle  de  bonte  pour  moi.     II  n'y  a  pas  long  tcms  quil  6t 
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un  voyage  expr^s,  pour  me  trsiter  d'une  maladie  fiieo 
longue,  et  il  m^accompagn'a  ensuite  iL  Berlin..  J6  n^oiiblie. 
pais  jamais  cette  marque  de  d^^vouenient.  J^tous  prie 
de  le  lui  dire.**  With  this  and  several  other  observa- 
tions her  Majesty  oonduded  the  interview,  fifter  which  she 
retired. 

On  my  return  home,  I  had  the  good  fbrtune  to  find 
a  young  English  merchant,  Mr.  Thomas  Paris,  who  was 
desirous  of  returning  to  England,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
accompany  me  part  of  the  way.  As  he  had  been  resident 
for  some  years  at  St.  Peterdburgh,  and  spoke  the.  Russian 
language,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  I  accepted,  with 
readiness,  the  proposal  of  having  so  useful  a  travelling  com- 
panion. Subsequent  experience  showed  me  that  I  could 
not  have  met  with  one  more  agreeable. 

The  few  remaining  hours  were  spent  in  saying  farewell 
to  the  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances,  from  most  of 
whom  I  bad  received  so  much  kindness;  after  which, 
having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  Count  and  Coun- 
tess Woronzow,  whose  health  I  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  greatly  restored,  and  whose  affable  and  obliging 
deportment  towards  their  physician  I  can  never  forget,  I 
followed  my  travelling  companion  into  the  metamorphosed 
britschka,  and  bade  adieu  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
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CHAPTER  L 

POLAND* 

Winter  Roadg. — Frights  nnd  Accidents,  —  Delays.  ^ —  Fteezmg  of  the 
D  w  I N  A*  —  State  of  the  Towns  id  the  Government  of  \Vi  l  n  a^  —  Poat 
Houses,  —  We  cast  off  our  Sledges.  ^  The  Jews —  Roads  to  the 
Russian  Frontier.  —  Kovno.  —  Custom-houee  and  curious  regu- 
lation ref^pecting  money*  —  Crosdng  the  Niemen.  —  Bonftpafte 
and  the  Sinister  Omen.  —  Frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  — 
Appearanc-e  of  the  Country.  —  State  of  its  Agriculture.  —  A  French 
Suidier*B  opinion  of  Poland.  —  An  Apology  for  Grumblers.  —  Line 
of  Retreat  of  the  French  Army.  —  Napoleon  at  Lomza.  —  Ostko- 
LSNKA  uid  PouLTOusK.  ■ —  Approach  to  Warsaw.  —  More  Annoy* 
ancesy  Political^  Fiscal,  Financial^  and  Medical.  —  Crossing  the 
Vistula.  ^-  Hotel  de  P Europe,  —  General  Appearance  of  Warsaw.— 
The  Streets^  Square*!,  Churches^  and  Palaces.  —  Situatloo  of  the 
Town. —  Prague,  —  Parallel  between  Warsaw  and  SL  Peters- 
burgh.  —  The  Poles.  —  The  Lieutenant  du  EqL  —  Military  Pa- 
rade,—  Introduction  to  the  Grand  Duke  CoNSTAyxiNK,  —  His  per- 
sonal appearance*  —  Hb  menuge  and  mode  of  living.  —  Conduct  of 
the  King  of  Poland  and  Conetantine  towards  the  Poles  in  matterg 
of  Civil  Administration.  —  Popularity  of  the  Grand-duJce  with  the 
Army.  —  General  Faitshawe.^ — The  Polish  Army. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  December  1827,  and  at  7  o^clock 
A.M  ,  the  thermometer  marking  0  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
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that  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  Russian  Capital,  and  aooo 
found  ourselves  on  the  road  to  Riga.  I  cannot  say  much  for 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  a  carriage  on  sledges,particu1arljr 
if  it  be  a  double,  instead  of  a  single-bodied  sledge.     The 
roads  were  so  uneven  from  the  drifts  of  snow,  hardened  by 
the  frost,  that  we  employed  no  less  than  five  hours  and  a^half 
between  the  second  and  third  post-station,  (a  distance  of 
nineteen  versts,)  and  were  tossed  about  as  in  a  rough  aea, 
rolling  and  pitching,  and  frequently  in  danger  of  upsetting. 
Our  situation  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  our  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  carriage,  which  was 
violently  strained  on  its  springs  at  each  dip,  we  had  to  quake 
for  our  lives  during  the  night,  as  we  could  not  prevent  the 
fellows  from  continually  drinking  on  the  road,  a  practice 
which  made  them  quite  unmanageable.    We  found  it  ex- 
pedient, pretty  soon  after  our  departure,  to  have  six  instead 
of  four  horses ;  by  means  of  which,  and  the  sight  of  a  strong 
private  recommendation  to  all  the  post- masters  with  which 
the  Director  of  the  Post  of  St.  Fetersburgh,  M.  Boul- 
gakoff,  had  furnished  us,  we  overcame  all  objections  and 
difficulties,  and  succeeded  in  humanizing  the  few  sturdy 
and  knavish  post-masters  whom  we  had  to  deal  with  on 
the  road.      Our  first  night  was  really  dreadful,  and  the 
cold  had  so  much  increased,  (S°  below  0  of  Fahrenheit,)  that 
we  wondered  how  our  poor  fellows  outside,  and  even  the 
cattle,  could  bear  it. 

At  daylight  we  met  three  hundred  sledges,  each  carrying 
a  large  barrel  of  that  which  serves  to  keep  ofi^cold  in  Russia, 
vodka,  (brandy,)  going  to  St.  Feteisburgh.  Th^  rencon- 
tre of  these  caravans,  {oboz^)  with  the  yamstchicks,  either 
asleep  or  dead  drunk,  is  by  no  means  agreeable.  Our 
second  night  also  had  its  horrors,  among  which  that 
of  being  suddenly  plunged  out  of  the  track  into  deep 
•snow  was  not  the  least  alarming.     We  stuck  fast,  and  r^ 
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mained  so  for  many  hours,  until  one-tliird  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  could  he  got  toge- 
ther to  lift  us  out  of  our  hobble*  literally  with  a  long 
pole.  We  reached  Riga  in  safety  on  the  15th  ;  expe- 
riencing the  same  sensation  of  comfort  at  that  circumstance, 
as  I  have  felt  on  finding  myself  suddenly  in  still  water, 
after  scudding  away  l>efarc  a  rough  Btorm  in  a  ten-gun 
brig.  Soon  after  our  arrival  we  waited  on  Mr.  Cummlng, 
the  English  Consul,  through  whose  kindness,  as  well  as  in 
consequence  of  the  recouimendalion  I  had  br*) light  from 
the  capital,  we  obtained  one  of  the  postiilom^  as  they  are 
called,  or  couriers,  l>elonging  to  the  General  Post-office  of 
St.  Petersburgb,  a  set  of  hardy  fellows,  short  lived,  active, 
and  faithful,  who  are  employed  to  carry  mails,  orders,  or 
dispatches^  and  sometimes,  as  in  our  present  case,  in  escort- 
ing travellers.  We  were  compelled  to  solicit  this  favour, 
as  we  had  discovered  on  the  road,  that  I  hatl  been  very 
unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  my  servant,  or  courier,  who 
was  by  birth  a  Pole,  and  whose  nimif/i^m  was  sometimes 
quite  provoking.  Never  did  a  more  useless  animal  offer 
to  do  duty  as  a  domestic. 

The  winter  had  prepared  a  new  and  striking  spectacle 
for  us  on  the  wide  Dwina,  which  I  had  seen  two  months 
before  covered  with  merchant  vessels  near  the  town  of 
lliga.  That  river  being  now  frozen,  a  brisk  and  inces* 
sant  traffick  of  carriages  and  pedestrians,  appeared  to  Ikj 
going  on  in  every  direction  on  its  smooth  surface.  The 
police  is  very  vigilant,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents.  To 
them  we  were  glad  to  surrender  the  care  of  drawing 
our  britschka  across  the  field  of  ice  with  two  horses  only 
— a  larger  number  being  considered  unsafe ;  and  we  fol- 
lowed in  a  light  sledge  in  order  to  diminish  the  weight  of 
the  carriage.  The  smooth  and  weO-frequented  road  from 
Riga  to  Mittau,  where,  instead  of  the  sands  of  the  sum- 
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mer,  we  found  the  hard  surface  of  ^^many  snows,^  eqa- 
bled  us  to  reach  the  latter  town  in  three  hours ;  the  dis- 
tance being  41 J  verstSi  or  27  miles. 

The  road  into  Poland  from  the  capital  of  Courland,  lies 
at  right  angles  with  that  which  leads  to  Polangen ;  it  crosses 
in  a  northern  and  southern  direction  the  breadth  of  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty-one  versts, 
forming  a  tedious  and  heavy  stage,  at  the  end  of  whidi  we 
entered  the  Grovernment  of  Wilna.  The  charge  for  post- 
horses  in  Courland  is  eleven  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Rus- 
sia ;  but  en  revanche  we  were  driven  more  rapidly,  a  cir- 
cumstance at  all  times  desirable,  when  there  is  nothing  but 
eternal  snow  to  be  seen,  and  in  the  present  instance  still  more 
so,  as  whenever  the  horses  happened  to  slacken  their  paces, 
our  mountain. vehicle  stuck  fast  for  want  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  snow  under  us,  which  decreased  more  and  more  as  we 
travelled  South.  Whenever  this  inconvenience  occurred, 
plenty  of  men  were  soon  found  to  help  us  out  speedily  and 
good-naturedly,  without  any  remuneration.  One  certainly 
pays  dearly  for  overstrained  civilization  under  such  circum- 
stances. Fancy  ten  or  twelve  bony  Frenchmen  or  stout  Eng- 
lish labourers  helping  to  clear  a  carriage  out  of  the  mire  in 
which  it  has  perchance  stuck,  trotting  away  good-humour- 
edly  without  the  least  solicitation  for  *'  something  to  drink  !" 
Is  this  at  all  likely  ? — Day-light  broke  upon  us  just  as  we 
reached  Chavel,  called  a  town.  It  consists  of  a  long  street 
of  low  gable-roofed  huts  of  wood,  plastered  over,  and  pre- 
senting a  general  appearance  of  the  most  squalid  misery. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  se- 
cond-rate towns  are  in  the  Government  of  Wilna,  or  indeed, 
as  I  afterwards  understood  from  one  or  two  sensible  people 
at  Warsaw,  all  over  Russian  Poland.  The  post-house  at 
which  we  put  up  for  a  short  time,  was  itself,  a  subject  for  a 
painter,  or  for  the  pen  of  Crabbe  to  describe.  Under  a  crazy 
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and  low  porch  of  timber,  wherein  the  watchful  guardian  of 
the  place,  a  shagf,ry  Ican-flauked  dog  sojourns,  by  day  and 
by  night,  buried  in  a  heap  of  sand,  is  the  entrance  into  the 
passengers*  room,  in  which  a  few  raised  boards  fashioned 
like  a  platform,  exhibit  a  straw  palliasse  for  a  bed.  A  large 
stove,  heated  to  suilbcation,  two  tables,  and  a  few  stools, 
complete  the  furniture  of  the  roam.  Beyond  this  hole,  a 
chamber  could  lie  seen,  through  a  narrow  door,  filled  with 
what,  I  dare  say,  are  called  beds  ;  for  two  or  three,  out  of 
seven  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling,  were  ihen  rising 
from  them,  not  over-burdened  with  covering*  They  wrap- 
ped themselves  in  the  folds  of  a  long  schla-frack,  and  joined 
their  four  brethren  who,  with  a  fair  but  di rty- faced  Rachael, 
had  already  surrounded  us,  looking  sulky,  and  grinning 
cheat  and  imposition  through  every  feature.  They  were 
mostly  young  men,  uncombed,  unwashed,  thoroughly  idle, 
and  stifling  us  with  bad  tobacco  smoke.  Maigrv  these  unin- 
viting  appearances^  we  were  compelled  to  stop  in  such  a  place 
for  the  space  of  three  hours,  while  we  cast  off  our  double 
sledge,  which  had  become  burthensome  to  us,  and  replaced 
the  carriage  on  its  natural  supporters,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  cleverly  the  posse  of  Israelites  and  other  labourers 
managed  the  business,  which  is  not  a  little  tedious  and  com- 
phcated  ;  and  in  which  my  travelling  companion  and  I 
took  the  most  active  part,  assisted  greatly  by  our  faithful 
Russian  postilion.  We  were  not  so  much  out  of  humour 
with  the  inside  of  our  tpiarters,  but  that  we  nmnaged  to 
scrape  the  corner  of  a  table  clean  enough  to  lay  some  of  our 
provisions  upon  it,  which  we  presently  devoured,  by  the 
help  of  our  own  travelling  converts  and  plates ;  borrowing 
nothing  more  from  them  than  mere  boiling  water  to  make 
our  tea,  which  we  cpiaffed  down  out  of  our  own  goblets. 
For  this  and  the  trouble  of  altering  the  condition  of  the  car- 
riage, the  head  of  the  iribu  asked  four  roubles  and  a  half, 
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(paper)  in  payment  of  which  he  condescended  to  take  our 
double  sledge,  which  had  cost  me  seventy-eight  roubles  a 
week  before,  at  the  king  of  coachmakers  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Monsieur  Joachim. 

Next  to  Palestine,  I  take  it  that  Poland  is  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  their  land  of  promise.     There  are  mcnre  of 
that  nation  in  Poland,  and  they  are  more  Jewish  in  that 
country  than  any  where  else.     A  trifling  incident  gave  us 
a  good  insight  into  their  character,  while  waiting  in  the 
court -yard  of  the  custom-house  at  Kovno.     One  of  their 
fraternity  having  some  apples  for  sale,  attacked  my  young 
friend  Mr.  Paris,  and  kept  importuning  him  witii  that  per- 
severance which  is  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  their  character, 
to  bestow  his  charity  upon  him.     My  friend,  who  could 
converse  with  him,  refused  compliance,  observing  that  he 
could  not  be  in  need  since  he  might  procure  bread  by 
selling  his  apples.      "  Then  buy  my  apples,"  observed  the 
Israelite  hawker,  "  buy  my  apples ;"  to  which  request  my 
friend  answered  by  giving  him  some  pieces  of  silver  in  ex- 
change for  all  his  apples.     Having  safely  wrapt  up  his  cash 
in  paper,  and  thrust  it  in  his  bosom,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  pulled  the  skirt  of  my  friend's  coat,  which  he 
kissed,  and  then  raised  to  his  forehead,  and  in  a  pitiful 
voice  implored  Mr.  Paris  to  bestow,  in  charity,  an  apple 
upon  him  !     Yet  with  all  this,  even  a  Polish  Jew  is  suscep- 
tible of  liberal  feelings.     During  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
one  of  their  generals,  harassed  by  the  Russian  troops,  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating,  with  the  body  of  men  under  his 
command,  into  the  heart  of  a  forest,  in  hopes  to  make 
good  his  escape  from  the  enemy.     A  Jew  having  observed 
this  manoeuvre,  followed  for  a  short  time  the  track  of  the 
French  corps,  watching  its  movements,  and  learning  the 
direction  it  had  taken;    Being  at  length  satisfied  on  both 
these  points,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  tlie  liead-quarters 
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of  Miloradoviti'li,  to  whom  he  tlisclosetl  tlie  situation  of 
the  French  division.  That  treneral  availing  himself  of  the 
inform  at  ion,  was  enabled,  by  a  skilful  moveraent  of  part  of 
his  army  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  and  make 
them  prisoners.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  Milorado- 
vitch  took  out  his  purse  and  offered  it  to  the  Jewish  in- 
former* Belying,  however,  for  once,  the  supposed  un- 
alterable mercenary  disposition  of  his  tribe,  the  Israelite 
refused  to  touch  the  proffiried  gift,  observing^  that  in  tinges 
like  those,  even  a  Jew  could  serve  without  remuneration. 

The  road  on  which  we  were  now  travelling  was  but 
lately  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  Constant! ne,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  approach  to  St.  Peteraburgh  from  the  seat  of 
his  military  command.  In  general  it  is  level,  save  where 
an  occasional  waving  or  undulating  line  extends  to  it  from 
some  neighbouring  hillock  of  alluvial  soil.  Magnificent 
forests  of  larches,  firs,  pines,  and  other  winter  trees,  serve, 
from  time  to  time,  to  break  the  uniform  monotony  of  the 
lK»st  part  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  road  passes 
through  lladzivilitzki  and  Chadof,  two  second-rate  market 
towns,  in  which  nothing  can  equal  the  abject  appearance  of 
theup  Hebrew  inhabitants.  The  road  is  in  excellent  order, 
and  continues  so  all  the  way  to  the  frontier  through  Beysa- 
goly,  Montvidof,  and  Bobty.  We  need  not  have  been  in 
such  a  hurry  to  arrive  at  Kovuo,  for  we  found  that  we 
could  not  pass  the  Niemen  before  day- lights  or  before  we 
had  gone  tli rough  the  tedious  ceremony  of  being  over- 
hauled by  the  custom-house  officers.  As  the  post*house,  at 
which  we  arrived  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  appeared 
very  clean,  and  the  people  civil,  we  were  reconciled  to  the 
detention,  and  lay  down  on  some  chairs,  there  being  no  bed 
unoccupied,  to  wait  the  proper  hour  for  the  inspection  of 
our  baggage.  This  took  place  at  about  twelve  oVlock, 
and  certainly  not  with  much  leniency  on  their  part.     But 
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I  had  another  and  much  more  tedious  operation  to  sabmit 
to,  and  that  was  the  declaring  the  absolute  quantity  of 
money,  both  paper  and  silver,  of  the  currency  of  Runa, 
which  I  took  out  of  the  country  with  me  on  that  occanon. 
My  declaration  was  soon  ready  ;  but  not  so  the  documents 
which  it  became  necessary  to  have  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  fewer  than  three  clerks  were  employed  at  ita 
concoction ;  a  fourth  was  making  a  protocol  of  the  decla- 
ration in  a  large  register,  and  a  fifth  was  occupied  in 
writing  something  on  my  podorojna.  The  exportation  of 
bullion  is  under  a  heavy  restriction,  and  that  of  the  paper 
money  under  a  singular  regulation.  A  traveller  may  take 
out  of  the  Empire  as  much  of  the  latter  currency  as  he 
likes,  but  he  may  not  re-import  it.  Having  at  length  ob- 
tained every  necessary  document,  and  paid  the  usual  fees, 
which  are  trifling,  a  soldier  was  directed  to  take  them  to 
the  barrier  at  the  ferry,  and  present  them  to  the  proper 
authorities  as  their  warrant  for  allowing  us  to  pass  without 
interruption.  The  Niemen  is  here  not  very  wide ;  our- 
selves and  carriage  crossed  it  in  a  large  boat  without  being 
much  molested  by  the  floating  ice  which  just  then  was  de^ 
scending  the  river  in  great  masses. 

It  is  impossible,  on  crossing  this  river  at  this  very  spot, 
not  to  be  reminded  of  Segur's  imposing  description  of 
Napoleon^s  passage  of  the  Niemen,  when  in  an  evil  hour 
and  while  Russia  slept  in  profound  security,  he  invaded 
that  country  on  the  23d  of  June,  1812,  pouring  down 
from  the  Polish  provinces,  upon  the  left  bank,  a  little 
above  Kovno,  with  myriads  of  his  followers  eager  for  new 
conquests.  To  accomplish  his  hostile  designs,  he  order- 
ed bridges  to  be  thrown  across  that  same  stream,  which 
had  only  a  few  years  before  borne  the  raft  that  witnessed 
his  solemn  protestations  of  peace  and  amity  to  Alexander. 
The  recollection  of  that  day  weighed  not  with  the  French 
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leader^  who  now,  witli  his  iinger  extended  towards  the 
vast  empire  of  that  Sovereign,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  irri- 
tation **  Forward  V  to  his  Vieille  Garde*  It  is  aaid  that 
as  he  approached  the  banli,  his  eliarger  stumbled,  and 
threw  him,  when  a  voice  near  him  cried  out  "  this  is  a 
bad  omen  !^'  Yet  he  dashed  onward  beyond  the  bridge 
with  a  few  squadrons,  and  first  plunging  into  the  forest 
which  borders  the  bank  on  whicli  my  travelling  companion 
and  myself  now  stood,  urged  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed, 
as  if  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and  eager  to  give  them 
battle.  He.  however,  looked  in  vain  :  tlie  Russians  having 
decided  on  a  steady  system  of  retreat,  had  withdrawn 
their  forces  from  the  neighbouring  lieights;  and  Napoleon 
shortly  after  again  descended  the  bank  with  his  guards 
towards  Kovno.  "  About  this  time/'  says  t!ie  historian, 
"  tlie  sky  became  obscured,  the  wind  rose  and  whistling 
brought  to  the  ears  of  the  scared  army  of  Napoleon,  the 
sinister  mutterings  of  distant  thunders*  The  menacing 
sky ;  the  lowering,  heavy,  and  black  clouds  descending  to 
tlie  banks  of  the  river  as  if  to  plant  a  wall  there  to  repel 
invasion ;  the  sudden  darkness  that  gathered  around  the 
whole  army,  alarmed  even  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the 
followers  of  the  usurper,  and  their  hearts  sank  wnthin  them. 
This,  however,  w^as  but  a  transitory  feeling,  and  vanished 
with  the  breaking  of  the  clouds  and  the  return  of  sunshine. 
Napoleon  penetrated  with  his  legions  into  the  interior,  im- 
pelled by  that  destiny  which  had  already  decreed  tlie  con- 
summation of  his  fate."  How  fully  the  accomplishment  of 
the  memorable  words  of  the  invader,  contained  in  the 
second  bulletin  of  his  military  proceedings  on  that  con- 
juncture, recoiled  on  himself  I  **  La  Russie  est  entrain^e 
par  la  fatalite  !     Ses  destins  vont  s'accomplir/"' 

The  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  Kovno  is  very  steep. 
At  the  fof>t  of  the  hill  is  the  frontier  and  first  custom- 
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house  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  the  priiiGip«l  offioer  of  which  • 
treated  us  with  the  greatest  civility.  After  aaoending  the 
hill,  we  found  ourselves  crossing  vast  plains  of  arable  land, 
on  a  hard  macadamized  road.  How  immortal  the  Sur- 
veyor-general of  our  Englidi  roads  must  reckon  his  name 
to  be !  In  a  few  short  years  his  system  has  found  its 
way  from  the  Land^s  End  and  Holyhead  to  Kovno  and 
Warsaw  1  Interminable  plains  sown  with  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  linseed,  and  hemp,  appeared  on  each  side  of  us ;  and 
the  soil  fdmost  every  where  sandy  to  a  great  depth.  No 
enclosures  were  to  be  seen  in  any  direction ;  imd  the  whole 
surface  seemed  indifferently  cultivated.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  post-houses,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
best  sort  of  farm-houses,  the  country  presented  nothing 
but  hovels  clustered  together  in  villages,  or  in  the  out- 
skirts of  towns,  mostly  inhabited  by  Jews.  The  posting 
system  in  Poland  is  so  badly  managed,  that  we  were  not 
only  delayed  at  every  moment,  but  found  ourselves  liable 
to  impoeitions  of  every  description  from  the  post-masters, 
whom,  I  must  say,  I  found  to  be  the  least  honest  among 
the  dishonest  of  that  class.  The  charges,  too,  are  exor- 
bitant: and  yet  the  inhabitants  consult  not  their  real 
interest,  in  thus  thwarting  a  traveller  at  every  step,  as  the 
post-masters  at  Boudka  and  M ariaropol,  and  many  other 
places,  did  with  us.  For  after  all,  take  away  Warsaw, 
and  who  would  care  to  see  or  post  through  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  besides  ?  To  a  person  sitting  quietly 
in  his  chaise  longue  by  a  good  fireside  at  home,  or  in  one  of 
the  ample  chairs  in  a  snug  corner  of  the  library  at  **  the 
Travellers,*'  the  peevishness  of  our  complaints  about  roads, 
horses,  and  postilions,  may  appear  ridiculous,  and  only 
worthy  to  excite  a  smile ;  but  were  he  to  find  himself,  at 
the  end  of  nine  or  ten  days  and  nights,  without  once  having 
doffed  his  clothes,  approaching  an  intended  resting-place 
by  roads  which  oblige  him  to  go  at  a  snails^-pace,  and  knee* 
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deep  through  sands,  or  ascending  steep  hilU  glazed  over 
with  ice,  and  refusing  a  hold  to  the  feet  of  six  poor  meagre 
animals ;  were  he  to  find,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
his  carriage  slips  backwards  and  drags  the  whole  team  along 
with  it.  If  he  were,  about  the  middle  of  a  dark  pitch  night, 
lamps  out,  snow-hills  high  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
the  track  of  that  road  lost,  to  be  suddenly  roused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  summons  to  lend  a  hand  in  clearing 
the  carriage  from  impediments  and  danger,  he  njight 
then^  peradventures  read  our  querulous  accounts  with  more 
sympathy  than  contempt.  At  all  events,  it  is  fit  that  tra- 
vellers, who  are  likely  to  direct  their  course  that  way, 
should  know  before-hand  what  they  are  to  expect,  and 
how  they  should  be  prepared  to  meet  such  difficulties. 
Nothing  that  I  have  seen  any  where  else  in  Europe  can 
give  an  idea  of  tlie  wretched  state  and  condition  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  towns  and  villages  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed.  Well  miglit  the  French  soldier  of  Na- 
poleon, who  had  heard  his  Polish  comrades  talk  highly  of 
their  country,  whicli  he  had  come  to  assist  in  i-egenerating, 
exclaim,  after  he  had  seen  its  wretched  condition  :  "  Et  ces 
gueux  la  appellent  cettc  terre  une  patrie  I"  Who  would 
expect,  after  this  description,  to  find  at  a  miserable  hovel 
of  a  post-house,  in  which  there  was  just  room  enough  to 
give  us  shelter  for  a  few  hours,  a  piano,  les  Cofifessiom 
tie  Rottssenii^  and  Scott's  Guy  Mannering  in  a  Polish  dress  ? 
yet  such  was  the  case  at  Mariampol. 

The  line  of  road  we  were  now  following  has  been  sig- 
nalized by  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  French  army,  the 
remnant  of  which  reached  Lomza  long  after  their  leader, 
who,  more  fortunate,  because  more  rapid  in  his  retrograde 
movements,  found  shelter  in  that  small  town  for  a  few 
hours,  and  was  supplied  with  refreshments  by  the  man, 
who  jKjr formed  the  same  kind  office  to  ua  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  who  happened  to  be  a  Cordcan.     Beyond 
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Ostrolenza,  a  small  but  neat  town,  five  Polish  miles  farther 
than  Lomza,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Narev,  a  diallow 
but  wide  river,  on  the  right  bank  of  whidi  stands  PuU 
tusk,  the  most  important  town  we  had  seen  since  Mittau. 
It  is  built  on  irregular  ground,  part  of'which  stands  high. 
The  new  part  of  the  town  is  of  brick  and  stone — tbe  old 
consists  of  miserable  timber-houses  falling  into  decay. 
There  is  a  considerable  garrison.  The  main  road  to  War« 
saw  continues  on  the  right  of  the  Narev,  running  parallel 
with  it.  The  whole  extent  of  the  road  is  hard  and  mac- 
adamized. The  post-house  at  Pultusk  boasts  of  a  reaUy 
comfortable  and  clean  sitting  room,  which  reminded  us  of 
better  days — so  little  accustomed  had  we  been  to  any  thing 
so  good,  since  we  entered  Poland. 

The  approach  to  the  capital  of  Poland  is  worthy  of  its 
reputation.  The  road,  which  is  quite  new,  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  pretty  throughout  the  last  stage,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  crosses  some  forests  of  oaks  and  other 
stately  trees.  The  sides  of  the  hills  that  have  been  cut 
down  in  order  to  level  the  road,  have  been  mostly  dressed 
with  turf;  and  the  whole  road  to  Prague  presents  an 
even,  hard,  and  smooth  surface,  over  which  were  travelling 
market-carts,  horses  and  numerous  parties  of  people  of  all 
descriptions. 

Our  entrance  into  the  capital  of  Poland  was  impeded, 
and  considerably  retarded  by  a  series  of  the  most  annoying 
formalities  to  which  a  traveller  can  be  subjected.  I  had 
never  experienced  any  thing  like  them,  either  in  France 
or  in  Prussia,  and  still  less  at  the  gates  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
These  formalities  cost  us  several  roubles,  which  we  would 
have  willingly  tripled  to  be  spared  the  loss  of  time  they 
necessarily  occasioned.  We  had  arrived  at  the  first  barrier 
in  the  suburb  of  Prague  at  about  four  o'clock  p.  M. ;  and 
were  not  comfortably  settled  at  an  hotel  until  nearly  seven. 
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the  interval  having  been  employed  first  in  delivering  our 
passports  at  the  outer  gate,  next  in  submitting  to  the 
exatni nation  of  the  oi/roi,  (excise,)  thirdly  in  waiting  for 
billet »  of  residence,  in  lieu  of  our  pa&s|K>rts,  and  fourtlily, 
in  showing  the  said  billets  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  continue  our  course.  All  these 
several  operations  were  accompanied  by  interrogatories, 
the  answers  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  enter  in  particular 
registers ;  and  as  the  whole  was  transacted  by  soldiers, 
and  custom-house  guards^  neither  of  them  the  best  scholars 
in  the  world,  nor  speaking  any  other  language  under  the 
sun  except  Polish,  it  may  be  imagined  how  expeditiously  all 
the  ceremonies  were  got  through,  and  how  good-humoured ly 
we  must  have  submitted  to  them.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  I  found  at  this  place,  as  I  had  done  at  most  of 
the  post  stations  on  the  road  before,  that  the  di:stinctive 
appellation  of  **  Doctor,^  by  which  I  was  designated  in  the 
passport  obtained  at  St,  Petersburgh,  was  a  source  of 
annoy ance^  inasmuch  as  the  ntonient  it  had  been  read, 
the  carriage  was  beset  by  the  sick  and  the  lame  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  with  that  disgusting  malady  of  the 
hair,  the  plica  ;  others  covered  all  over  with  the  plagues  of 
Egypt;  a  third  class  with  agues;  many  with  sore  eyes; 
and  lastly  uumen  with  their  infirm  infants  asking  for 
advice.  Heaven  knows  that  a  physician  must  ever  feel 
gratified  when  he  thinks  that  his  poor  services  may  be 
of  use  to  those  who  need  them  ;  but  there  must  be  a 
tempus  medicandi  in  this  world,  as  well  as  iempus  edendi 
and  tempus  rldendi ;  and  assuredly  the  opportunity  was 
ill-chosen  on  the  present  occasion.  At  several  of  the 
places  on  the  road  where  the  same  apphcation  was 
made,  my  traveUing  companion  served  as  interpreter; 
and  the  people,  who  appeared  very  thankful  for  either 
a  Latin  or  a  French  prestTiption,  informed  us  that  there 
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was  not  in  nuoT  parts  of  the  oonntrr  a  medical  man  to 
be  had,  or  that  he  must  be  fecdied  from  a  very  oons- 
derable  dis^tance;  &o  that  a  great  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts  were  completelv  deprived  erf*  the  comforts 
which  our  art  can  afford.  Some  ill-natured  ptaisamt  may 
be  inclined  to  exclaim  at  this  piece  of  information,  **  O 
felicet  nimium  r  &c. ;  but  our  applicants  showed  them- 
selves to  be  of  a  different  way  of  thinking. 

We  crossed  the  Vistula,  at  last,  over  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  we  found  crowded  to  excess,  and  which  is  divided 
lengthwise  in  the  middle,  the  people  going  in  opposite  di- 
rections l)e]ng  compelled  to  take  their  proper  side,  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion.  We  ascended  a  long  and  steep  hill, 
and  penetrated  into  the  best  quarter  of  the  town,  where, 
after  going  the  rounds  of  the  principal  inns,  which  we 
found  quite  full,  we  were  deposited  at  the  new  Hotel  de 
t  Europcy  a  very  clean  and  comfortable  house,  in  which  we 
agreed  to  pay  eighteen  sloty  (florins,  of  60  kreutzers  each, 
or  9*.)  per  diem,  for  three  excellent  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  night  which  followed,  after  nine  days  and 
nights  passed  in  a  carriage,  would  have  been  passed  in  an 
equally  profound  sleep,  even  had  our  beds  been  worse 
than  we  found  them,  and  they  were  hard  enough.  Ten 
hours'  rest  proved  sufficient  to  restore  both  of  us  to  our 
wonted  energy  and  elasticity,  and  we  sallied  forth,  after 
eating  an  excellent  breakfast,  in  one  of  the  neat  and  light 
oj)en  carriages  of  the  place,  to  deliver  a  letter  or  two  of  in- 
troduction, and  to  visit  some  friends. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  of  Warsaw  is  favour- 
able :  its  details  we  found  still  more  so.  But  my  observa- 
tions principally  apply  to  the  modern  parts  of  the  town, 
in  which  arc  the  most  fashionable  streets  and  squares ;  such 
as  the  Miodowa^  (Honey-street,)  in  which  our  inn  was  situ- 
ateil;  the  ^owy  Swiaty  (the  New  World);    he  one  the 
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of  Miloradovitchj  to  whom  he  distlosetl  the  situation  of 
the  French  division.  That  gtneral  availing  himself  of  the 
iDfonnation,  was  enabled,  by  a  skilful  movement  of  part  of 
his  army  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  and  make 
them  prisoners.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  Milorado- 
vitch  took  out  his  purse  and  offered  it  to  the  Jewish  in- 
former. Belying,  however,  for  once,  the  supposed  un- 
alterable mercenary  disposition  of  his  tribe^  the  Israelite 
refused  to  touch  the  proffered  gift,  observing,  that  in  times 
like  those,  even  a  Jew  could  serve  without  remuneration. 

The  road  on  which  we  were  now  travelling  was  but 
lately  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  Constantine,  In  order  to 
facilitate  his  approach  to  St.  Petersburgh  from  the  seat  of 
his  military  connnand.  In  general  it  is  level,  save  where 
an  occasional  waving  or  undulating  line  extends  to  it  from 
some  neighbouring  hillock  of  alluvial  soil.  Magnificent 
forests  of  larches,  firs,  pines,  and  other  winter  trees,  serve, 
from  time  to  time,  to  break  the  uniform  monotony  of  the 
best  part  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  road  passes 
through  Rads^ivilitzki  and  Chad  of,  two  second-rate  market 
towns,  in  wliich  nothing  can  equal  the  abject  appearance  of 
their  Hebrew  inhabitants.  The  road  is  in  excellent  order, 
and  continues  so  af I  the  way  to  the  frontier  through  Beysa- 
gol}',  Montvidof,  and  Bobty,  We  need  not  have  been  in 
such  a  hurry  to  arrive  at  Koviio,  for  we  found  that  we 
could  not  pass  the  Niemen  before  day-light,  or  before  we 
had  gone  through  the  tedious  ceremony  of  being  over- 
hauled by  the  custom-house  officers*  As  the  post-house,  at 
which  we  arrived  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  appeared 
very  clean,  and  the  people  civil,  we  were  reconciled  to  the 
detention  J  and  lay  down  on  some  chairs,  there  being  no  bed 
unoccupied,  to  wait  the  proper  hour  for  the  inspection  of 
our  baggage.  This  took  place  at  about  twelve  o'clock, 
and  certainly  not  with  much  leniency  on  their  part.     But 
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Bond-street,  and  the  othefj  tlie  Regent- street,  of  Warsaw; 
the   Eitkloralua,   (Electoral-street) ;    the   Ditiga^   (Long- 
street)  ;  the  Kr6lewska,  and  the  Senatonka^  (the  Royal  and 
Senate- streets,)  together  M-itli  the  Pi  ace  fie  S(jjt\  de  Marie- 
i?i//e,  and  liu  Rot  Sigismond.     The  streets  are  badly  paved, 
and  have  no  trot  loirs  ;  they  greatly  resemble  those  of  Paris. 
Of  about  four  thousand  houses,  which  are  large  enough  to 
give  shelter  to  a  population  of  12f3,00O  inhabitants,  one- 
fourth  only  are  built  of  wood,  that   style  of  construction 
being  no  longer  permitted.     The  houses  are  numbered  as 
in  the  principal  towns  in  Lombardy,  in  one  continued  series, 
throughout    the   city,    beginning  from    the   royal    palace, 
which  is  numbered  one.     The  palaces^   public  buildings, 
and  many  of  the  mansions  of  noblemen,  or  wealthy  com- 
moners, are  on  a  large  scale,  very  showy,  and  in  general 
very  striking  for  their  architectural  designs,     1  have  in- 
troduced   one   or   two    illustrative   specimens    of   modern 
Poh'sh  architecture,  which,  I  think,  will   bear  me  out  in 
my  assertion.     The  town  is  very   picturesquely  disposed 
on  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  which   forms  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula;  and  the  Zamek  spreading  its  wide 
wings  midway  between  tliat  river  and  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  forms  a  principal  and  an  attractive  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, which  is  crowded  with  handsome  architectural  ele- 
vations; some  striking  churches  and  many  towering  spires 
chequering,  at  different  heights,  the  distant  horizon.     A 
bridge  of  boats,  3280  feet  long,  joins  the  city  to  the  Fau- 
bourg of  Prague,  through  which  we  had  entered  Warsaw, 
and  which,  from  an  important  and  almost  historical  citadel 
in  former  times,  has,  through  various  vicissitudes  of  war, 
been  reduced  to  au  insignificant  sandy  plain,  with  a  few 
dwelling-houses   scattered   over  it.     An   iron   suspension- 
bridge,  on  a  new  plan,  tlie  invention  of  Mr,  Met^a,  is 
about  to  be  substituted  for  the  one  in  existence* 
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There  is  a  notable  difference  between  tbe  geperal  aipecC 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  and  thoee  of  the  cmpbbd  we 
had  just  left.     Here  is  Jess  admixture  of  foreign  Uood 
and  foreign  manners.    Warsaw  has  its  owa  peculiar  cm 
lour;  it  is  that,  I  belieye,  of  the  naticm  genarallj.     The 
women  are  handsomer  than  the  men  ;  at  St*  Petenibuigis 
the  impression  I  received  was  of  an  CfppCMOte  natutle.     Tile 
absence  of  those  semi- Asiatic  oostumesj,  idAA  aie  so  fK& 
valent  in  all  the  streets  of  the .  Russian  capital,  tends, 
perhaps,   in  a  great  measure,  to  ^ye  to  the  cqiital  of 
Poland,  a  more  European  aspect,  as  £ur  as  tbe  popplation 
only  is  concerned  ;  but  there  is  something  d^  that  contrio 
butes  to  produce  that  effect     The  Poles  are  umformlj 
more  merry,  they  are  loud  chatterers,  fend  of  amusement, 
and  as  partial  to  living  in  the  open  air,  doii^  nothing,  as 
the  Fmsian  faineants  and  the  habituii  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
tbe  Tuileries,  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Loixembourg  are;  to 
which  class  of  people  I  should  be   tempted  to  compare 
them,  in  many  other  respects.     They  also  do  business  dif- 
ferently ;    their  shops  and  public  places  of  amusements  are 
more  like  those  of  any  other  European  city  farther  south ; 
and  their  menage,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  that  of  two  or 
three  good   families,  by  whom  we  were  kindly  received 
during  our  stay,  is  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  French  than 
of  the  Russians.     These  gay  people  have  now  got  what 
they  were  never  able  to  keep  quietly,  a  Royal  Govern- 
ment, and  certainly  with  a  far  better  chance  of  success  than 
they  have  hitherto  had.     Tbe  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  King 
of  Poland,  commissions  a  lieutenant  to  represent  him  in 
the  civil  government,  and  names  a  commander-in-chief  of 
the  united  Russo-Folish  armies.     The  former  is  selected 
among  the  natives  of  Poland,  most  conspicuous  for  rank, 
character,  and    reputation.       The    late    Prince    Joseph 
Ziyaczek  filled  that  high  office  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
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wliicli  occurred  last  year ;  so  that  it  was  vacant  when  we 
were  at  Warsaw.  The  King's  Lieutenant  (Namiestnik 
Krola)  resides  in  a  handsome  building,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  princely  family  of  the  Radziwill*  The  Grand-duke 
Constantinc  is  commander-in-chief;  and  in  that  capacity 
he  exercises  an  absolute  control  over  the  Russian  and 
Polish  military  forces.  His  Imperial  Highness  reviews 
the  best  part  of  the  garrison  of  Warsaw  daily  on  the  Place 
de  Saxe,  a  large  open  square,  facing  a  palace  of  that  name. 
As  we  had  letters  for  one  of  his  military  secretaries,  and 
for  that  gentleman*?^  brother.  General  Fanshawe^  who, 
having  formerly  served  the  Grand-duke  as  aid*de-camp, 
enjoys  at  present  a  great  share  of  his  coniidencc,  we  called 
upon  the  former  at  his  office  early  in  the  morning,  when 
we  learned  thstl  his  Imperial  Highness  had  desired  that  we 
should  be  presented  to  him  after  parade  by  the  General^ 
whom  we  proceeded  immetliately  to  join  on  the  ground. 
The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square;  the  officers 
of  the  Eiat  Major ^  and  colonels  of  regiments,  being  group- 
ed in  the  centre.  There  were  about  two  thousand  men 
reviewed,  including  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  whicli  con- 
stituted  the  military  force  destined  to  do  duty  for  that  day 
in  Warsaw.  The  appearance  of  these  troops,  particularly  of 
the  guards,  the  hussars  and  lancers,  and,  alx>ve  all,  of  that 
species  of  force,  called  Les  HhIuhb^  so  exclusively  Polish, 
was  admirable.  I  liave  seldom  seen  a  more  soldier- like 
set  of  men  than  these  appeared  to  me ;  and  the  General 
informed  me  that  there  were  sixty  thousand  such  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  While  the  preparatory  mili- 
tary evolutions  were  going  on,  we  stood  aloof  from  the 
officers'  circle.  At  half-past  ten  o  clock  precisely,  an  ele- 
gant calasli,  drawn  by  two  horses,  arrived  on  the  ground, 
the  drums  beating  a  genera!  ratt/ade^  as  bis  Imperial  High- 
ness alighted  from  the  carriage.     He  walked  briskly  to- 
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wards  the  centre  of  the  square^  addieaiiiig  General  Foih 
shawe,  who  had  left  us  to  go  to  him.  When  ell  the 
troops  had  filed  off  before  his  Imperial  HigfaoeeBy  end  he 
had  issued  the  order  of  the  day,  and  given  general  initniD- 
tions  to  the  colonels  of  regiments,  the  General  beckoned  .us 
to  advance  to  the  centre  of  the  square,  where  the  Gnnd- 
duke  was  surrounded  by  all  his  staff,  and  upon  my  name 
being  mentioned  by  the  Greneral,  his  Imperial  Highness 
stepped  briskly  forward  to  where  I  stood,  and  having 
desired  me  to  keep  myself  covered,  asked,  in  a  very  rapid 
manner,  a  variety  of  questions  respecting  England,  men- 
tioning the  names  of  several  illustrious  or  eminent  persons, 
respecting  whom  he  was  desirous  of  information ;  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Continent  I  had  visited,  and  laatly, 
whether  her  Majesty  the  Empress-mother  and  the  reigning 
Empress  of  Russia  were  in  perfect  health  when  I  left  SL  Pe- 
tersburgh ;  upon  my  replying  in  theaflSrmative,heexclaim<- 
ed,  ^'  Dieu  soit  louiy  Turning  afterwards  to  General  Fan- 
shawe,  he  told  him  not  to  fiul  to  show  me  the  military  hos- 
pitals. ^*  Je  serais  bien  aise  de  connoitre  \k  dessus  son  opi- 
nion." Having  informed  his  Imperial  Highness,  in  reply  to 
his  inquiries  of  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  that  I  was  not 
travelling  for  pleasure,  but  was  on  my  way  to  England,  to 
resume  the  duties  of  my  profession ;  he  requested  that  I 
would  take  charge  of  a  letter  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  he  would  give  orders  to  be  sent  to  me  before  my  de- 
parture, and  wishing  me  a  pleasant  journey,  took  his  leave. 
The  Grand-duke,  though  above  the  middle  stature,  is 
not  so  tall  as  either  of  his  two  brothers ;  he  stoops  a  little, 
yet  notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  and  a  considerable 
embonpoint^  he  has  a  very  military  appearance.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  green  uniform  much  $errij  and  wore  the  cocked 
hat  as  his  late  Imperial  brother  used  to  do,  square  in  front, 
and  inclined  a  little  on  one  side.     It  struck  both  my  young 
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friend  and  myself,  that  be  resembletl  not  a  little  the  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor  Paul,  which  we  had  so  often  seen  at 
St.  Petersbiirgh,  He  has  the  habit  of  rubbing  bis  hands 
briskly  together,  like  a  man  wlio  is  pleased  ;  and  he  seve* 
ral  times  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  that  manner,  at 
particular  offieers  and  regiments,  as  they  passed  by  him 
in  columns.  The  Grand-duke  Constantine  is  much  liked, 
both  by  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  yet  it  is  not  from 
any  leniency  used  towards  them  when  in  fault ;  for 
although  he  has  never  been  known  to  forget  to  recom- 
l>ense  his  men  when  they  deserved  it.  military  delin- 
quency or  neglect  have  in  van  ably  met  with  punishment. 
He  is,  indeed,  very  strict  in  regard  to  military  discipline, 
and  seldom  misses  to  attend  the  parade,  and  then  only 
in  consequence  of  extremely  bad  weather.  He  rises  at 
live  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  transacts  business  with 
his  military  secretary  until  eight  o*clock,  breakfasting  in 
the  meanwhile-  From  that  hour  until  nine,  he  receives 
the  officers  on  duty,  and  the  military  rejxirts  uf  the  day. 
After  the  parade,  and  until  two  o'clock,  he  transacts  busi- 
ness with  Baron  Mohrenheim,  who  is  at  the  bead  of  his 
Chancellerie,  He  next  drives  or  rides  oat  till  three  oVlock, 
when  he  dines  en  famille ;  seldom  giving  any  gala  dinners, 
except  on  grand  occasions.  At  five,  he  retires  to  his  pri- 
vate apartment,  reads,  or  takes  a  siesta ;  after  which  he 
dresses  for  the  play,  or  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  com- 
pany, and  goes  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  The  Grand -duke 
seems  to  get  through  a  great  deal  of  business,  by  this  regu- 
lar mode  of  active  life,  which  he  seldom  varies.  He  con- 
fines himself  entirely  to  his  mi htary  jurisdiction,  and  never 
interferes  with  the  administration  of  the  civil  government, 
the  entire  machinery  of  which  is,  with  a  pec uhar  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  soundness  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
vereign, left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  purely  Polish  offi. 
cers  ;  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Lombard o- Venetian 
VOL.     II.  2    N 
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kingdoiDy  which  u  oyerrun  with  Austiiah  He 
misaaries,  administraton^  judges,  emphyhxt^Aerj  deiorip- 
tioDy  and  eren  ptofettors  of  univeraitiea  sent  thitfatT  hf  the 
Monarch  to  lecture  to  an  audimee,  with  the  language  of 
which  they  are  tborougfalj'  unacquainted.  The  Ghnnid- 
duke  CoDBtantine  raddea,  in  general,  at  c*  eouiMy-houae 
called  Belvedere^  and  Uvea  very  happily  with  Jeanfte  Ot»- 
xynska  Princess  of  Lowics,  whom  he  choae  in  ISM  for  his 
consort,  after  his  divorce  from  his  former  Gfand^adiess,  of 
the  family  of  Coburg.  His  attachment  to  her  is  said  to 
be  unabated,  and  public  report  ascribes  to  that  lady  a  very 
powerful  influence  over  the  Grand-duke,  wUdi  she  is  said  to 
have  exercised  in  a  discreet,  judicious,  and  most  salutary 
manner.  Both  live  on  the  best  terms  with  the  fimuHes  of 
distinction  resident  in  the  capital,  all  <^  whom,  I  undenrtood, 
unite  with  one  voice  in  speaking  fiivourably  of  the  Prin- 
cesses amiable  disposition,  and  distinguished  mannov^  The 
Grand^uke  is  very  fond  of  children,  and  attached  to  his 
own,  even  those  which  are  not  bom  in  wedlock.  We  met 
one  of  them  in  the  evening  at  a  party,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Polish  army,  by  a  French  lady  now  dead ;  he  is  much  che- 
rished by  the  father,  seems  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  is 
received  in  society,  where  he  is  much  liked.  His  name  is 
Paul  Constantinovitch.  The  disinterested  manner  in  which 
the  Grand-duke  surrendered  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers,  raised  his  character  with  the  Polish  people,  even 
higher  than  it  stood  before,  when  by  his  impartial  conduct 
since  his  appointment  as  -Commander-in-chief,  he  was  said 
already  to  have  conciliated  their  regard.  Constantine,  it 
will  be  recollected,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  that  claim 
as  far  back  as  1820,  the  year  of  his  second  marriage;  and 
in  a  more  formal  and  legal  manner,  renounced  the  suc- 
cession in  the  hands  of  the  late  Emperor,  as  appeared  from 
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official  documents  published  at  the  accession  of  his  present 
Imperial  Majesty. 

Altbouiih  a  strict  disciplinarian,  the  Grand-duke  is,  as  I 
just  now  u!iserved,  in  great  favour  with  the  army,  both 
Polish  ami  Russian.  General  Fanshawe  assured  me  that 
no  comniander-in-eliief  can  be  more  be! o vet!  than  Constan- 
tine  is  by  the  whole  Polish  army,  to  wh  >m  he  behaves 
with'  great  affection  when  their  conduct  is  meritorious. 
He  knows  almost  every  soldier  by  name,  and  can  rt-late  the 
history  of  almost  every  veteran  in  his  guards.  During  the 
visit  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  paid  to  Warsaw  on 
his  return  from  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantine  evinced,  by  hi**  own  example,  how  sin- 
cerely he  felt  the  value  of  military  subordination;  for 
during  the  short  stay  of  the  Duke  at  Warsaw,  he  insisted 
on  considering  his  Grace  as  his  8U|jerior  officer,  in  conse- 
quence of  liis  lieing  one  of  the  three  RusT^ian  marshals, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  troops  received 
orders  from,  and  n>ade  the  general  report  of  the  state  of 
the  garrisim  to,  his  Grace  at  the  parade.  Nothing,  it  is 
said^  could  equal  the  urbanity  and  high  personal  regard 
toward  hi^  illustrious  visitor,  which  the  Grand-duke 
evinced  by  his  conduct  on  that  occ4ision. 

We  s}>ent  the  rest  of  the  day,  until  dinner-time,  in  vi- 
siting the  difterent  estubiis^hments,  churches,  and  public 
buildings  of  the  Polish  capital — the  day  proving  not  only 
favourable  for  that  purpose,  but  so  warm,  that  we  were 
glad  to  cast  off  our  Russian  garments  for  the  time.  At 
five  we  assembled  to  dinner  at  General  Fanshawe*s  brother's, 
where  a  select  company  had  been  invited  to  meet  us,  which 
ended  in  a  regular  evening  party,  thus  affording  us  some 
means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  society  at  Warsaw.  The 
father  of  our  host,  who  had  for  many  years  been  an  invalid* 
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made  his  appearance  at  dinner,  merely,  as  he  said,  thai  he 
might  haye  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  my' young  truh 
▼eHing  companion  and  myself,  on  **dear.  end  good' old 
Engluid,**  in    whose  glory   and  piqaperity   the   galkmt 
general  seemed  to  take  as  lively  an  interest  as  if  he  had 
not  been  separated  from  his  native  country'  for  upwaida.of 
forty  years.    The  Greneral  appeared  mtK^  adyinoed  in 
years,  and  to  be  labouring'under  achionic  and  argnac  dis- 
eate  bf  the  stomach.    Haying  been  consulted  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  his  health,  it  gave  me  pun  to  be  oUiged  to  ooovey 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  case.    A.  few  mdntha  suf- 
ficed to  verify  the  prediction,  which,  however,  I  did  not 
coioDmunicate  in  a  direct  manner  to  his  sons,  whose  warm 
attachment  to  their  parent  loved  rather  to  be  deceived 
respecting  the  real  state  of  his  health.     General  and  Se- 
nator Henry  Fanshawe  died  at  Warsaw  on  the  S8d  6l 
February  of  the  'present  year,  scarcely  two  months  after 
I  had  dined  in  his  company.     He  had  served  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  up  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  when  he  entered  the 
Russian  service,  under  the  reign  of  Catherine,  with  the 
same  rank,  about  the  year  1785.     He  fought  in  Sweden 
and  Turkey,  and  reioeived  honorary  distinctions  for  his 
bravery  on  both  occasions.     A  few  years  aftenvards  Ca- 
therine promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Major-general,  and 
in  1800  the  Emperor  Paul  raised  him  to  that  of  Lieute- 
nant-general,  appointing  him  at  the  same  time  Greneral-in- 
chief,  and  Governor-general  of  Eie£P.    During  the  memo- 
rable campaign  of  1812,  he  offered  his  services,  and  was 
ordered  to  join  the  blockading  army  before  Dantzig,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg.     At  the  conclusion 
of  that  campaign  he  returned  to  St  Petersburgh,  whei«, 
as  a  recompense  for  his  long  services  he  was  named  Senator, 
and  received  an  arenda  or  estate.     He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years,  leaving  five  sons,  three  of  whom  are  in 
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the  Rusiiiati  service,  namely  the  General >  another  who  is 
Military  Secretary  to  Constantine,  already  mentioned,  and 
a  third  a  Captain  in  the  Navy  ;  and  two  in  England,  one 
Chaplain  to  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  other  a  Captain  in  the  lloyal  Navy. 

The  Polish  army  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  very 
young  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  regulation, 
which  limits  their  term  of  service  to  ten  years.  Many  of 
tlieni,  and  their  subaltern  officers,  however,  remain  longer, 
from  pure  attachment  to  the  service;  and  in  that  case,  they 
receive  some  mark  of  distinctimi,  and  an  augmentation  of 
pay,  in  proportion  to  the  additional  number  of  years  during 
wliicli  they  have  served.  This  is  in  imitation  of  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Russian  army,  in  virtue  of  an  ukase  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  excepting  that  the  Russian  soldier  must 
be  in  the  army  twenty- three,  instead  of  ten  years.  The 
re|iiitation  which  the  military  administration  of  Constan- 
tine  has  acquired  of  late  years,  for  justice  and  impartiality, 
General  Fansha\%*e  informs  me,  has  been  the  cause  of  at- 
tracting a  very  considerable  number  of  volunteers,  who 
present  themselves  almost  every  day,  in  order  to  enter  the 
military  service.  It  is  supposed  that  the  garrison  of  War- 
saw amounts,  at  least,  to  20,000  men,  including  cavalry, 
all  of  whom  are  lodged  in  magnificent  barracks,  much  in  the 
style  of  those  of  St.  Petersburgh.  A  curious  practice  ob- 
tains, in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  PoHsh  army,  if 
I  recollect  right,  which  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  very 
salutary  results.  It  consists  in  giving  an  allowance  of  money 
to  them,  in  Heu  of  provisions;  experience  having  proved, 
that  when  the  soldier  subsists  entirely  on  his  own  pay,  he 
becomes  more  careful,  economical,  and  attentive:  shows  a 
greater  aptitude  for  subordination,  and  abstains  from  in- 
dulging in  those  irregularities  which  bespeak  a  relaxation 
of  discipline.     The  number  of  crimes  in  the  army,  and  of 
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cases  of  desertion,  is  said  to  have  oonsidenibly  dimini&hed 
from  year  to  year  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  in 
question.  That  system,  too,  allows  of  another  scheme, 
said  to  be  productive  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  the  soldier 
and  the  civilian,  which  has  been  carried  into  effect  once  or 
twice  already,  namely,  the  assembling  of  the  whole,  ot  best 
part  of  the  army,  on  different  points  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  afford  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  dispos* 
ing  of  their  produce  to  the  encamped  r^;iment8.  Such 
a  reunion  of  the  Polish  army  took  place  in  18S3,  at  Brzesc, 
where  it  was  found  to  fulfil  t^very  expectation. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
POLAND, — WARSAW   CONTINUED. 

The  Zameck.  ^Ntxmeroiis  and  valuaMe  PaintlDgs,  by  Canaletti.  — * 
The  Bull-RtK»m.  —  The  Presentatkm  Hali.  ^^  Bamfirelli*  —  The 
iild  S*>vereigns  of  Poland.—  The  Hall  of  Asseoibly  for  the  Senate 

and   the   Diet.  -^  Radicals  in  tht;  Diet Polish    Legklators.  — 

Ptui'On  /(tire  une  Nation  de  In  Pologne  ?  —  Liberty  of  Speech  in 
doors*  —  Present  Government  of  Poland.  —  The  Ckarte  ConsiitU' 
tWTieite* —  PolUh  Conspinunes —  Subjects  for  Melodramas,  —  The 
National  Archives.  —  The  Palais  de  Saxe  and  its  Public  Gardens. 

—  Palace  or  Government.  —  A  Jumble.  —  The  President  of 
the  Senate.  -*  The  Marieville  Bazaar, —  Macadam  at  ^\'ansaw*, 
and  Macadam  in  London,  —  The  Catholic  Churches-  —  The  Lu- 
theran Church.  -^  National  Monuments.  < —  Prince  Ponialowaky. 

—  The  tJjazdow.  — Lazienki.  —  Mosaic,  —  Polish  Nobility, — 
Chateau  of  V'lLLANOV* — -The  University  of  Warsaw,  —  CoUec* 
tioQB.  —  System  uf  Education.  —  Modes  of  Electing  Profeesort 
eoDlrskSted*  —  The  Great  Rosso- Polish  Hospital.  —  Dr.  Flurio,  — 
Tight  Dress  and  Di^ases  of  the  Heart.  —  Digression  on  Prussic 
Acid.  — '  The  Jews.  —  Ton  of  Society.  ^  Condition  of  tlie  Peoijle,-^ 

Dwarfs Ministerial  Expos<S  of  the  State  of  the  Nation Count 

Mostowaki.  —  Religious  Worship  in  Poland.  —  Public  Instruction* 

—  Admini^ratioD  of  Justice.  —  Pain  of  Death.  —  How  inflicted. 

—  The  Man-woman.  ^  Landed  Interest.  — Remedy  against  low 
Prices —  Populatiun  of  Poland.  —  National  Manufactures*  — ^In- 
ternal Communication  and  Navigation.  -*  General  PaLtCB.  — 
Mines,  —  Finance. 


The    Zameck  mentioned   in    the    last    chapter    is    die 
name  given  to  tlie  palace  of  the  old  sovereigns  of  Poland, 
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situated,  as  I  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  It  was  erected  under  Sigismond 
1 1 1. 9  enlarged  by  Augustus  II.,  and  completed  by  order  of 
Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski.  Two  things  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  in  tliis  palace.  Firsts  a  very 
spacious  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  Canalettis 
of  large  dimensions,  and  of  the  very  first  merit,  represent- 
ing ail  the  remarkable  buildings,  streets,  and  environs  of 
Warsaw ;  among  which,  I  noticed  the  large  painting  by 
that  master,  of  a  view  of  that  capital,  taken  from  Prague, 
which  the  French  had  carried  off  to  Paris,  and  which  was 
afterwards  restored.  Canaletti  spent  some  time  at  Warsaw. 
Secondly,  the  Ball  Room,  in  which  marble  ornaments 
and  gilt  bronze  decorations  have  been  unsparingly  em- 
ployed, and  produce,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  pleasing 
effect.  The  plafond  is  executed  by  the  elder  Bacciarelli : 
but  some  of  the  best  efforts  of  this  artist  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Presentation-hall,  in  which  there  are  six  very  large 
paintings,  representing  the  most  remarkable  events  in  tlie 
history  of  Poland.  The  composition  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  pictures,  merits  great  commendation,  and 
can  only  be  found  fault  with  on  account  of  the  faintness  of 
their  colouring.  Bacciarelli  painted  at  Warsaw,  in  1780. 
The  well-fed,  fair-faced,  and  sensual  looking  sovereigns, 
and  their  courtiers,  which  that  artist  has  portrayed  in  his 
historical  pictures,  form  an  appropriate  illustration  of  a 
race  of  monarch s,  most  of  whom  made  themselves  more 
conspicuous  for  boudoir  gallantry^  than  for  gallantry  in  the 
field.  The  imagination  really  revolts  at  the  recollection 
of  those  scenes  of  depravity  which  these  productions  of 
Bacciarelli,  and  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  other 
Polish  warriors,  by  the  same  artist,  placed  in  a  red  and  a 
black  marble  hall,  are  calculated  to  suggest. 

Connected  with  the  Zamech  is  the  Great  Hall  of  Assem- 
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bly  of  the  Senate,  and  that  of  the  Diet  of  the  kiugdoin, 
which  was  then  preparing  for  the  session  about  to  be  held. 
The  hiHtory  of  this  representative  body  is  by   no   means 
creditable  to  the  human   mjiitl.      With  all  the  extravagant 
notions  of  a  ptfople  wiio  affect  to  feel  the  great  importance  of 
their  destiny  as  a  nation,  many  of  the  members  of  the  Diet 
are  said  to  combine  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  craft  which 
altogether  unfits  them  for  the  functions  of  legislators.    Their 
best  orators,  and  there  are  only  three  ur  four  of  theuj,  are  vi- 
olent demagogues,  who  retail  all  the  trash  they  have  picked 
up  of  the  French  soi-citJiaHi  philosophers,  or  in  theOppositron 
paj>ers  of  this  country  and  France,  whenever  they  have  had 
opportunities  of  perusing  tiiem  in  the  course  of  their  rambles 
through  Europe  m  seai'ch  of  adventures.     It  is  said  that  the 
worst  feature  in  someofiliedepiJtiesof  the  Polish  provinces  is 
a  proneness  to  swerve  from  truth,  so  that  with  difficulty  one 
can  make  up  his  mind  to  yield  credence  to  their  assertions 
in  the  Diet.     There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  members, 
who,  Hke  sonje  other  individuals  in  countries  nearer  home, 
are  said  to  advance  as  facts,  what  exists  only  in  their  heated 
imaginations;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  circumstance 
has  tended  to  establish  a  spirit   of  distrust  among  them- 
selves, whitth  renders  the  debates  sometimes  perfectly  ridi- 
culous.    It  is  but  justice  to  add,  however,  that  the  majo* 
rity  are  far  better  qualified  for  their  situation  in  point  of 
mond  conduct ;  thougli  they  are  wanting  in  those  particu- 
lar talents  which  seem  indispensable  to  constitute  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  as  legislators.     The  memlK^rs  of  the 
Polish  Diet  have  an  unlimited  liberty  of  sjjeech  in  their 
clianiber  ;  and  a  few  of  them  nre  sai<l  to  avail  themselves 
of  that   privilege   not  unsparingly,   without  hejng    in   the 
least  molested  for  it.    Every  thing  uttered  within  the  hall  of 
the  Diet  is  held  sacred,  and  exposes  the  speaker  to  no  un- 
pleasant result :  but  this  unfettered  eloquence  must  not  be 
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heard  beyond  the  threshold  of  that  assembly.     There  are 
in  Poland,  and  particularly  in  the  capital^  some  really  ex- 
cellent  men — a  few   highly-gifted  individuals,  and   still 
fewer,  but  still  some,  men  of  talent ;  but  in  the  aggregate 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  Poles  are  not  comimcted 
either  physically  or  morally  to  form  one  of  the  great  European 
families ;  in  one  word,  that  it  has  never  been  their  fate,  nor 
ever  will  be,  to  constitute  a  great  and  powerful  nation.    The 
worst  present  that  Napoleon  (who,  by  the  by,  made  the 
only  good  use  which  he  could  make  of  the  Poles,  that  of 
making  them  fight  his  battles)  ever  offered  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Poland,  was  the  declaration  that  they  ought  and 
deserved  to  be  formed  into  a  nation.     The  experience  of 
centuries  gainsays  the  French  captain,  whose  every  political 
calculation  has  been  a  blunder,  whose  every  apophth^gmic 
expression  has  involved  a  contradiction.     Those  who  know 
the  Poles  well,  assure  me  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
nationalization.      ^'  Les  Polonais  sont  les  juifs  politiques 
de  FEurope.     Comme  ceux  d'^Israel  ils  ne  trouveront  jamais 
leur  Palestine ;  Leur  destin  est  dVrrer,*'  once  observed  to 
me  the  late  very  acute  and  witty  Due  de  firancas.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  them  the 
form  of  government  which  tliey  desired,  and  has  put  himself 
at  their  head.     He  allows  them  to  conduct  their  own  affairs 
with  their  own  men,  and  interferes  little  with  their  private 
notions  of  fas  and  nefas ;  being  satisfied  if  they  perform 
ostensibly,  at  least,  those  public  duties  which   have   de- 
volved on  them.    The  only  symptom  of  Imperial  authority 
which  betrays  itself  in  the  legislative  chambers,  is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  representative  of  the  monarch,  who  sits  in  the 
hall  at  a  separate  table,  makes  himself  master  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  he  reports  to  the  Sovereign,  in  order  to 
take  his  commands  respecting  them.      Even  before  this 
officer,  Monsieur  — ,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party 
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at  the  Diet,  has  frequently  launched  forth  imprecations 
Against  superiority  of  rank,  aristocracy  in  general^  and 
the  folly  of  distinctions  in  8cx;iety ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
would  have  added,  the  distinction  of  purses,  but  that  he 
was  afraid  of  a  rebuke  from  some  of  his  own  party»  who 
have  made  up  large  purses  by  contracts  with  the  former 
Repubhcaii  Governments  of  the  counlry  ;  though  they  now 
find  that  the  better  regulated  forms  of  a  monarchical  ad- 
ministration are  not  favourable  to  such  unnalural  accu inu- 
la ti  on  s. 

Except  that  it  is  not  quite  so  large,  tlie  Hall  of  the 
Pohsh  Diet  may  l)e  said  to  resemble,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  appeared  with  its  temporary 
gallery  during  the  trial  of  Queen  CaroUne.  This  room, 
in  which  the  Lieutenant  of  an  absolute  Monarch  sits  to 
watch  over  the  ptipidar  debates,  resounds  often  in  the 
course  of  the  sittings,  with  the  words  "  Charte  constitu- 
tionelle,  qu''on  invoque  en  Pologne  comme  on  Hnvoque 
H  Paris,^'  without  well  knowing  what  it  means.  One 
need  only  read  the  detailed  account  of  the  absurd  and 
crude  nations  entertained  by  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
rank,  both  in  society  and  in  the  miUtary  service,  during  a 
period  of  conspiracy,  or  the  prevalence  of  secret  societies, 
which,  with  appellations,  articles,  and  purfK>ses  mostly 
ridiculous^  and  many  of  them  highly  criminal,  continued 
to  threaten  Poland  from  1814  to  1826,  when  the  whole 
affair  was  blown  up  and  put  an  end  to  by  timely  inter- 
ference. I  wonder  that  our  composers  of  serious  melo- 
drames  have  not  dipped  into  the  history  of  those  secret 
societies  for  subjects  or  episodes  to  write  upon,  were  it 
only  for  the  romantic  names  of  the  individuals  implicated 
in  them*  What  glorious  dramatis  perwnir  such  names  as 
Lukasinski,  Uniinski,  Kosakowski,  Morawski,  Pradzynski, 
and  Szczaniecki,  or  Wierzbolowicz,  (dulcia  nomina  f)  would 
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have  made !  In  addition  to  these  our  dramatic  writers 
would  have  found  some  curious  scenes,  isccounts  6f  mid- 
night meetings,  imprecations,  aiid  ceremonies,  with  .as  modi 
of  mummery  bendes^  as  would  have  amused  a  jAt  anid  gal- 
lery, to  which  the  sight  of  a  Prince  Radsiwill  playing  the 
part  of  a  consjnratcNr  would  have  been  an  unpreiDedented 
spectacle.  :  . '    . 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Zamedi  are  the  naljonal 
archives,  which  are  said  to  be  rich  in  ancient  MSB.  Tlie 
Zamech  serves  as  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  wiien  he 
visits  Warsaw  in  his  character  of  Sovereign  of  ihe' cotiDiry , 
His  apartments  are.  remarkable  for  "  comfortable  simpli* 
dty,''  and  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  principal -rooms  in 
the  Palace,  formerly  the  abode  of  Pdlish  Sover^gns.  A 
very  desirable  improvement  was  about  to  be  carried 
into  eflect  at  the  time  of  our  passmg  through.  Warsaw, 
which  consists  in  bringing  the  Imperial  Palace,  now.  sepa- 
rated from  the  river  by  a  street,  in  immediate  communi- 
cation with  it,  by  means  of  a  bold  archway  thrown  over 
that  street,  which  will  measure  1500  feet  in  length! 

The  large  building  which  I  noticed  in  the  grand  square, 
where  the  parade  had  been  held  in  the  rooming,  is  called 
the  Palais  de  Saxe^  formerly,  also,  one  of  the  habitual 
residences  of  two  of  the  Kings  of  Poland.  At  the  back  of 
this  Palace  are  the  principal  public  gardens  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  of  Warsaw,  which  resemble,  in  some  respects, 
the  Park  at  Brussels,  although  considerably  larger.  There 
is,  by  the  by,  another  handsome  public  garden  in  the  town 
much  frequented  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  twelve,  which 
belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Government  Palace.  This 
latter  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  really  beau- 
tiful architectural  elevations  which  I  noticed  in  the  Polish 
capital.     It  is  strictly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  consequently 
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classical,  as  the  reader  wilt  have  some  oppcirUinity  of  judg- 
ing   by    inspecting    the    annexed    view   of   that    building. 


I 


Oovernmefit  P«l»ce  at  Warsaw. 

Within  its  vast  precincts,  Melpomene,  Mercury,  and 
Themis,  hold  their  court,  for  the  Palace  contains  the 
National  Theatre,  the  Custom-house,  and  the  high  Tri- 
bunals. Here  are  also  situated  the  offices  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior ;  but  I  can  find  no  appropriate  mytholo- 
gical rank  to  bestow  upon  him.  Had  it  been  the  Minister 
iif  Finaiice,  the  thing  would  have  been  easy,  as  that  im- 
portant functionary  of  the  State  does,  somehow  or  other, 
contrive,  Midas-Hke,  to  turn  paper  into  gold,  as  much 
in  Warsaw  as  in  other  great  cities.  The  Palace  of  that 
Minister,  however,  which  is  quite  modem,  is  situated  in  a 
diflerent  and  a  much  better  part  of  the  town,  and  forms 
with  the  new  building  of  the  Exchange  a  very  imposing 
object  at   the  end  of  the  Rue    Elect orahy  leading  to  the 
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Brealau  or  Paris  Grate.    In  the  Musie  plaoei  a  new  Palace 
was  about  to  be  completed  for  the  lifiiiister  of  the  Intafiorf 
who  finds  the  offices  he  now  occupies  in  the  Palace  of  Go- 
vernment insufficient.     How  well  these  servants  of  die 
public  know  the  way  to  take  eaie  of  themselves  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  t     There  are,  I  diink  I  heard  aoBsebodj 
say,  ninety-nine  reasons  for  not  lodging  a  Miniater  of  tlMS 
Crown  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  And  one  fioa  allowinf 
him  that  bonus ;  but  the  minority  of  the  reaaooshaa  hitherto 
prevailed  abroad,  and,  of  late  years,  appears  to  have  been 
gaining  the  ascendancy  at  home.     WUIe  walking  widi  Ge- 
neral Fanshawe  through  the  gardens  of  the  Palm  de  SmsUf 
we  met  the  venerable  Prerident  of  die  Senate,  bekmgiqg 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Poland,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced,  and  listened  with  fdeaaure  as  he 
conversed  on  several  subjects  of  interest  during  our  dKurt 
promenade. 

In  the  course  of  our  drives,  we  chanced  to  stumble  on 
the  Marieville  Bazaar^  which  instantly  caught  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  very  large  square,  the  four  sides  of  which 
consist  of  successive  covered  arcades,  with  dwelling*houses 
for  the  merchants  above,  and  shops  for  merchandise  under 
them;  the  latter  amount  to  three  hundred  in  number,  besides 
several  warehouses,  or  magazines.  As  they  were  about 
to  make  some  alterations  in  this  Palais  Royal  of  Warsaw, 
as  the  inhabitants  are  pleased  to  call  it,  it  is  probable,  that 
ere  long,  it  will  change  its  singular  and  by  no  means  un- 
interesting character.  I  remarked,  by  the  by,  in  my  way 
to  see  the  new  buildings,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Electorate^ 
already  mentioned,  that  they  have  regularly  macadamized 
the  principal  street,  and  that  other  streets  were  undergoing 
the  same  process  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  trust  that  on 
this  point  the  Warsawonians  will  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  English  Babylon,  who  having  paid 
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three  times  the  sum  to  get  their  prmcipal  streets  eon- 
verted  into  bogs  (iesiibtts  Pall-raall  and  Cockspur-street 
in  wet  weather,)  which  they  used  to  disburse  to  keep  them 
properly  paved,  are  now  about  to  pay  double  that  sum  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system,  (see  Bridge-street  in  tlie  city,) 
from  which  they  ought  never  to  have  departed.  Will  not 
our  engineer-|iaviorsbearin  mind,  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
a  macadamized  road  must  have  a  hump-back,  a  swell  down 
the  middle,  or  it  will  always  he  in  a  puddle  !  Some  may 
think  that  thisdi^rression  is  /i  propos  de  botle^  (talking  of  a 
puddle  ;)  but  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for  by  this  chop- 
ping and  changing,  I,  like  many  thousands  more,  smarts  at 
this  moment,  under  the  three-fold  inconvenience  of  purse 
picked,  legs  splashed,  and  carriage  shaken  by  the  holes 
in  the  macerated  pavements  of  Macadam  in  London* 

My  readers  are  of  course  aware  tliat  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion in  Warsiiw  is  the  Catholic.  This  fact  accounts  for 
the  great  number  of  churches  to  be  found  in  that  city, 
some  of  which  are,  like  most  churches  of  that  worship,  of 
really  colossal  dimensions.  The  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
John  is  one  of  that  number,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
the  Holy  Cross*  In  the  former^  there  is  an  altar-piece  of 
great  merit,  by  Falma  Nova,  which  had  for  a  few  years 
l>een  platted  in  the  Louvre.  From  the  soffit  of  the  church 
is  suspended  a  very  large  standard  of  Mahomet,  wrested 
from  the  Turks  by  Sobieski,  at  the  siege  of  Vienna. 
The  Lutherans  have  a  magnificent  church  of  their  own, 
which,  in  lhi§  instance,  is  superior  in  beauty  and  bold- 
ness of  design  to  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  the  place. 
Monsieur  Zug,  the  arcliitect,  has  probably  dared  more  than 
modern  architects  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  projecting  a 
dome  and  tower  of  such  prodigious  elevation.  From  the 
top  of  this  building,  where  a  gallery  affords  that  opportu- 
nity,  the  spectator  may  enjoy  the  best  panoramic  view  of 
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the  city,  and  its  aurroanding  villagea,  and  iillaa.     One  <if 
our  acquaintances  of  the  day,  who  had  kindly  undertaken 
to  show  me  some  of  the  churdies*  inform^  me,  with  the 
peculiar  stare  of  one  who  is  astounded  at  what  he  was  about 
to  say,   that  the  Lutheran  church  had  cost  twen^-^ve 
thousand  pounds.     He  little  dreamt  how  mudi  better  Aese 
things  are  managed  in  London',  where  one  of  the  new 
churches  in  particuhur,  not  many  yards  from  the  principal 
entrance  into!  the  Regent's  Park,  to  say  nothing  of  aerenl 
others,  cost  three  or  four  times  that  money,  and  yet.mig^t 
conveniently  be  lodged  within  the  Lutheran  church   of 
Warsaw.     Thanks  to  the  Russians,  their  spirit  of  tdeim- 
tion  has  extended  to  the  Polish  capital.     Not  only  is  there 
a  Lutheran  churchy  as  there  are  Catholic  churches,  but 
also  for  the  Greco-Russians  and  Armenians.    Of  the  forawr 
I  noticed  two ;  one  of  which  was  situated  in  an  open  space, 
and  quite  in  a  modem  and  pleasing  style  of  architecture, 
and  was' erected  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Emperor. 

Whichever  way  a  traveller  turns  to  get  to  his  Hotel 
in  the  Miodowa^  he  cannot  fail  to  pass  some  one  of  the 
monuments  which  stand  in  the  squares  to  commemorate 
the  reign  of  a  Sovereign,  or  the  achievements  of  a  Polish 
warrior.  The  colossal  statue  of  King  Sigismond  III.,  cast 
in  bronze  gilt,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  pillar  of  marble  of  the 
country,  produces  a  very  good  effect  It  was  Ladislas  IV. 
who  erected  it  to  the  memory  of  his  father ;  and  the  eques- 
trian group  in  bronze,  in  remembrance  of  the  valour,  and 
untimely  extinction  of  Prince  Poniatowski's  career  of  glorv, 
from  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldsen,  is  another  monument 
worthy  of  admiration. 

Independently  of  the  public  gardens,  mentioned  in  ano- 
ther part,  Warsaw  may  be  said  to  have,  in  its  vicinity, 
some  of  the  finest  drives  and  promenades  in  Europe  for 
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width  and  extent*  The  niinierous  avenues  of  the  Ujazdow, 
leading  to  the  Gmnd-diike  Constantine's  country  resi- 
dence, Belvedere,  planted  with  lofty  lime  and  chesnut  trees, 
are  the  reritlezvous  of  nearly  the  entire  jxipulation  of  War- 
saw on  Sundays  and  other  holy  days,  and  are  admirahlv  cal- 
culated, also,  for  horse  and  sledge- races,  both  of  which, 
I  understand,  take  plade  on  this  spot,  whenever  the  wea- 
ther or  season  is  favourable.  Ttie  Poles,  on  all  those  oc- 
casions, resend>le  the  rest  of  the  Continental  nations,  who 
cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  ride  or  a  walk  in  the  coun- 
try, without  thinking  of  their  stomach,  for  which  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  at  the  numerous  restfiitrftnts  of  all  classes  and 
degrees  scattered  in  many  |mrts  of  the  avenues  in  question* 

A  short  drive  will  convey  the  stranger  from  Warsaw 
to  a  most  delightful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  antl 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ujazdow,  formerly  the 
country  residence  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  purchas€>d 
within  the  last  few  years  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  situation  of  this  Royal  villa,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive park  of  fine  stately  old  trees,  is  delightfuK  The  palace 
is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contains  some  of  the  most 
imposing  apartments  that  are  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  other 
Royal  residences  in  Poland.  Bacciarelti  ap|>ear.s  here,  once 
more,  in  all  the  charms  of  his  agreeable  style  of  painting  in 
some  great  historical  pictures^  which  decorate  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  rooms  ;  by  the  side  of  which  is  the  ball-room,  adorned 
with  colos<^al  statues,  in  white  marlile.  The  central  rotunda 
has  a  grand  effect,  and  some  of  the  busts  of  the  Kings  of 
Poland  found  in  it  are  really  very  creditable  performances. 
The  names  of  their  authors,  however,  like  the  reputation  of 
the  originals,  have  now  become  too  far  remote  from  the 
recollection  of  present  times  to  be  deciphered  without 
the  help  of  antiquarian  lore,  to  which  I  have  no  preten- 
tions.    There  are  in  the  Chapel  Royal  some  curious  works 
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in  Mosaic,  a  branch  of  'the  fine  arts  which  ha%  peilill|ii» 
been  too  mudi  and  unjutdy  negketcd;  although  itiiiife-' 
pomble  not  to  admit  that  its  eflcct  exdtee  amprise  nAier 
than  pleasure.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  except  from  tbIsrguAiml 
opinion  that  extraordinary  peifbmianoe  in  HoaSc^  4fe 
copy  of  the  celebrated  Cena  erf  Leonardo^  exfecoted  byBi^ 
ncnr  Rafaello,  at  Milan,  during  the  last  years  of  die-Mlgtf 
of  Napoleon,  which  has  sbce  fanned  th^  adminiliDtt'tf 
every  traveller  and  lover  of  the  fine  arts.  Moesdb  'Mat^ 
position  has  certainly  never  been  pushed  to  a  greater  degvse 
of  perfection  than  in  that  instance.  The  entrance  into  die 
grounds  and  park  of  Lasienki,  the  Imperial  resideooer 
which  I  am  describing,  is  in  one  of  the  superb  avenuea  ci 
the  Ujazdow.  A  stone  bridge,  on  which  is  erected  the 
equestrian  statue  of  John  Sobieski,  is  approached  by  means 
of  a  gentle  ascent  in  the  road,  and  affords  ingress  to  a  sue* 
cession  of  delightful  and  romantic  spots,  interspersed  as  all 
such  royal  domains  are,  with  decorative  buildings.  Among 
these,  however,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  more  particularly, 
the  existence  of  a  winter  and  summer  Theatre,  the  latter 
of  which  is  constructed  so  as  to  resemble,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, an  ancient  amphitheatre  in  ruins,  and  in  which  per- 
formances used  formerly  to  take  place  in  the  open  air. 
The  view  of  the  Vistula  from  the  park  is  magnificent ;  a 
character  for  which  it  stands  mainly  indebted  to  a  large 
island,  called  Eepa  Saska,  lying  in  the  middle  stream,*  said, 
to  be  in  the  summer  a  little  Elysium,  and  which  is  mudi 
frequented  by  the  amateurs  of  aquatic  expeditions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  entertained  in  Europe  of 
the  Poles  as  a  nation,  and  of  the  character  in  particular  of 
those  among  the  ttersMat^  who  have  been  described  to  me 
as  taking  a  lead  in  the  popular  affiiirs  of  the  Diet,  it  is  im- 
possible to  xleny  that  many  among  the  higher  orders  of  their 
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nobility  liavc  at  all  times  been,  and  arc  to  this  moment, 
conspicuaits  for  a  warm  generosity  of  heart,  a  chivalrouB 
sense  of  honour,  great  personal  courage,  and  a  love  for  the 
liberal  arts,  Tiiese  reflections  will  be  more  especially  sug- 
gested to  the  stranger,  who  visits  the  maiisuleums  erected 
in  ttie  extensive  garden  uf  VILLANOV,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  the  Potocki  family,  formerly  the  residence  of  John 
Sobieski,  It  is  in  honour  of  one  of  their  great  ancestors. 
Count  Ignatius  Potticki,  that  one  of  those  mausoleums  was 
raised  by  the  family  ;  while  the  other  is  intended  to  perfie* 
tuate  the  memory  of  those  brave  Poles,  who  fell  on  the 
field  of  Raszyn  in  1809,  and  who&e  names  have  been  graven 
on  this  monumetU  to  iheir  glory.  Count  Ignatius  Potocki 
was  equally  distinguished  for  liis  love  of  literature  and  his 
devotion  to  bis  C4>untry*  The  annals  of  the  revolutions  of 
Poland  (and  unfortunately  the  liistory  of  that  country  is 
made  up  of  no  other  documents)  have  recorded  the  achieve- 
ments of  that  nobleman,  than  whom  few  families  of 
European  nobility  can  boast  of  a  more  illustrious  name. 
The  chateau  of  Villanov  is  perhaps  the  only  royal  struc- 
ture in  Europe,  which,  like  some  of  the  great  edifices  of 
Ancient  Rome,  was  erected  by  the  hands  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war*  It  was  constructed  with  the  assistance  of  several 
thou:«>and  Turkish  captives. 

The  measure  of  probability  of  a  civilized  nation's  suc- 
oefis  in  the  pohtteal  w^orkl,  may  always  be  found  in  its 
means  of  public  instruction^  and  the  degree  of  qjirit  and 
zeal  with  which  the  people  avail  themselves  of  those  means. 
In  this  respect  Poland  will  not  have  to  complain  that  her 
union  with  the  Crown  of  Rusgia  has  deprived  her  of  those 
institutions,  which  can  alone  promote  general  knowledge. 
There  is  at  Warsaw  an  University,  founded  by  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  1816.     It  consists  of  a  Faculty  of 
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Theology ;  of  Jurisprudenoe  and  Administimdoii ;  of  Me^ 
dicine;  of  Philosophy;  of  Belles  Lettres;  and  the  Fioe 
Arts ;  and  is  regulated  by  a  council,  composed  of  a  reetor,* 
five  members,  and  two  secretaries,  with  forty-eight  pnv 
fessors  and  teachers.     The  palace  occu|Hed  by  the  UniTeF- 
rity  was  once  inhabited  by  King  John  Casimir;  to  which 
the  Emperor,  in  presenting  it  to  the  University,  ordered 
considerable  additions  to  be  made,  particularly  dt  two 
large  buildings  for  the  cabinets  of  soology,  philoaophical 
instruments,  the  fine  arts,  and  academical  meetings.    In 
the  centre  of  the  great  court,  in  front  of  the  Universitjr, 
a  statue  of  Copernicus,  whom  the  Poles  claim  as  their 
countryman,  has,  with%an  appropriate  feeling  of  veneratioD 
for  his  great  talents  and  modesty,  been  recently  erected. 
An  observatory  has  just  been  finished,  and  many  excellent- 
astronomical  instruments  added  to  it,  most  of  which  were 
executed  by  the  late  celebrated  Reichenbach.     There  are 
in  the  zoological  collection  about  85,000  specimens;  and 
the  cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy,  and  models, 
arranged  in   neat  and  systematic  order,  are  said  to  be  in- 
creasing daily.     The  various  branches  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, which  are  susceptible  of  demonstration  or  illustration 
by  models,  specimens,  and  preparations,  have  also  their 
collections  in  the  University  of  Warsaw ;  but  much  re- 
mains^yet  to  be  efiected  in  this  department.     The  botanic 
garden,  though  small,  promises  to  be  usefuL     Its  situation  > 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  its  con- 
tents already  amount  to  10,000  species  of  plants.     The- 
students,  as  well  as  the  public  in  general,  have  the  benefit 
of  an   imperial  library,  connected   with    the  University, 
which   is  open   every   day,   and  consists  of  upwards  of 
150,000  volumes,  with  funds  for  adding  yearly  to  that 
number.     The  collection  of  medals  amounts  to  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand.     A  printing  and  several  lithographic 
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presses  are  connected  with  the  ITniversity*  Practical  in- 
struction is  afforded  to  the  medical  students  In  appropriate 
clinical  institutes  for  the  three  branches  of  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  obstetrics ;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  re- 
gulators of  the  University,  that  not  only  the  students  are 
examined,  as  in  all  other  similar  establijihments,  previously 
to  their  obtaining  the  honour  of  a  diploma,  but  that  candi- 
dates also  for  the  professorships  are  submitted  to  the  same 
ordeaL  This  most  excellent  practice,  first  introduced  on 
the  Continent  by  France,  has  been  adopted  in  all  those 
countries  which  have  iR^en*  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
existence*  under  the  sway  of  that  Government ;  and  the 
results  have  been  most  beneficial  to  science.  For  assuredly, 
the  French  schools  might  have  been  defrauded  of  the  lustre 
which  a  Laplace  and  Lacepede,  a  Vauquelia  and  Desfon- 
taines,  a  Bichat,  a  Dupuytren,  a  Chaossier,  a  Buclard,  an 
Adelon,  and  a  Cloquet,  have  conferred  on  them,  had  the 
system  of  electing  Professors  by  patronage,  personal  inter- 
est»  favouritism,  and  ne|)otism,  which  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try (and,  once  more,  since  the  change  of  political  govern- 
ment, in  the  French  capital  also),  been  in  force  instead  of 
the  more  judicious  and  only  just  one,  before  alluded  to. 
Men  of  real  merit  and  talent  do  not  run  from  house  to 
house  to  solicit  votes^  to  urge  their  professional  attendance 
on  the  wife  of  a  leading  advocate,  and  supporter  of  the 
University,  or  their  acquaintance  with  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  other  members  of  its  directing  council,  as  claims 
to  notice  and  preferment,  but  await  the  result,  relying 
merely  on  their  own  character ;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
becoming  neutrality,  on  their  j>art,  Is  generally  an  exclu- 
sion from  the  chair,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  fdted 
wnih  credit.  The  bad  effect  of  such  a  system  seldom  fails  to 
re-act  upon  the  Institution  itself,  as  might  be  illustrated  by 
more  than  one  example  of  decaying  universities  in  Europe. 
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three  times  the  sum  to  get  their  principal  streets  con- 
verted into  biigs  (iealibits  l'al!-mall  and  Cockspur-street 
in  wet  weather^)  whicli  they  used  to  disburse  to  keep  them 
properly  pave<l,  are  now  al>out  to  pay  double  that  sum  to 
go  baek  to  the  old  system,  (see  Bridge-street  in  the  city,) 
from  which  they  ought  never  to  have  departed*  Will  not 
our  engineer-paviorsbearin  mind,  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
a  macadamized  road  must  have  a  hump- back,  a  swell  down 
the  middle,  or  it  will  always  be  in  a  puddle  *  Some  may 
think  that  thisditFression  is  a  propos  de  l/oties,  (talking  of  a 
puddle  ;)  but  I  am  of  a  ditTerent  opinion  ;  for  by  this  chop- 
ping atid  changing,  I,  like  many  thousands  more^  smarts  at 
this  moment,  under  the  three-fold  inconvenience  of  purse 
picked,  legs  splashed >  and  carnage  shaken  by  the  holes 
in  the  macerateil  pavements  of  Macadam  in  London* 

My  readers  are  of  course  aware  that  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion in  Warsaw  is  the  Catholic-  This  fact  accounts  for 
the  great  number  of  churches  to  be  found  in  that  city, 
some  of  which  are,  like  most  churches  of  that  worship^  of 
really  colossal  dimensions.  The  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
John  is  one  of  that  number,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
the  Holy  Crosa*  In  the  former,  there  is  an  altar-piece  of 
great  merit,  by  Falma  Nova,  which  had  for  a  few  years 
been  placed  in  the  Louvre.  From  the  soffit  of  the  church 
is  suspended  a  very  large  standard  of  Mahomet,  wrested 
from  the  Turks  by  Sobieski,  at  the  siege  of  Vienna. 
The  Lutherans  have  a  magnificent  church  of  their  own, 
which,  in  this  instance,  is  superior  in  beauty  and  bold- 
ness of  design  to  all  the  Catliolic  churches  in  the  place* 
Monsieur  Zug,  the  architect,  has  probably  dared  more  than 
modern  architects  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  projecting  a 
dome  and  tower  of  such  piotligjotis  elevation,  From  the 
top  of  this  building,  where  a  gallery  affords  that  opportu- 
nity, the  spectator  may  enjoy  the  best  panoramic  view  of 


mat  wmmsaauask  4^  Tiat  nar.  v?iu 

He: 

Ik  lod^Ka  vaiui  cae  ¥  iiaribrraa  cauicli  ok 
Warwv.  Thaaks  to  tk  Bwiiimibi,  tbor  <|xrit  of  tnlerm- 
turn  hm  ejLttmitd  to  At  Fa&k  cipitaL  Noc  oalj  is  there 
s  LMMdmnm  dnncfa,  a»  thoe  are  Ca»i5c  cfaurelies  but 
abofbrtheGreo^BoHnKaBdAnKMWL  Of  thefofiner 
I  rMiccd  two ;  one  of  vfaidi  vxs  atoatcd  in  an  open  space, 
and  quite  in  a  modem  aad  pleagng  rtrle  of  architecture, 
and  was  erected  bjr  order  and  at  the  eipenae  of  the  late 
Efliperc^' 

Whicherer  war  a  traTefler  turns  to  get  to  his  Hotel 
in  the  Miod^rtca,  he  cannot  fail  to  pass  some  one  of  the 
m^mumeiit^  which  stand  in  the  squares  to  commemorate 
thcf  reipi  of  a  Sovereign,  or  the  achievements  of  a  Polish 
warrior.  The  colossal  statue  of  King  Sigismond  III.,  cast 
in  hrrjnzc  gilt,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  pillar  of  marble  of  the 
country,  produces  a  very  good  effect  It  was  I^adislas  IV. 
who  erected  it  to  the  memory  of  his  father ;  and  the  eques- 
trian group  in  bronze,  in  remembrance  of  the  valour,  and 
untimely  extinction  of  Prince  Poniatowski*s  career  of  glory, 
frr>ffi  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldsen,  is  another  monument 
worthy  of  admiration. 

Ind(*pendcntly  of  the  public  gardens,  mentioned  in  ano- 
tlicT  |mrt,  Warsaw  may  be  said  to  have,  in  its  vicinity, 
%nuw  of  the  finoht  drives  and   promenades  in   Kurope  for 
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width  and  extent.    The  ntmierous  avenues  of  the  Ujazdow, 

leading   to   the    Grand -duke    Cons  tan  tine's    country   resi- 
dence, Belvedere,  planted  with  lofty  lime  and  chesnut  trees, 
are  the  rendezvous  of  nearly  the  entire  population  of  War- 
saw on  Siitidays  and  other  holydays,  and  are  admirably  caU 
CLilatedj  also,  for  horse   and   sledge-raccs,  both   of  which, 
I  understand,  take  place  on  this  spot,   whenever  the  wea- 
ther or  season  is  favourable.     Tlie  Poles,  on  all  those  oc- 
casions, resemble  the  rest  of  the  Continental  nations,  who 
cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  ride  or  a  w*alk  in  the  coun- 
try, without  thinking  of  their  stomaehj  for  which  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  at  the  numerous  restaurants  of  all  classes  and 
degrees  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  avenues  in  question* 
A   short  drive   will  convey  the   stranger  from  Warsaw 
to  a  most  delightful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the   Ujazdow,    formerly    the 
country  residence  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  purchased 
within  the  last  few  years  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia, 
The  situation  of  this  Royal  villa,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive park  of  fine  stately  old  trees,  h  delightful.  The  palace 
is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contains  some  of  the  most 
imposing  apartments  that  are  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  other 
Royal  resitlences  in  Poland.    Bacciarelli  appears  here,  once 
more,  in  all  the  charms  of  his  agreeable  style  of  |>ainting  in 
some  great  historical  pictures,  which  decorate  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  ;  by  the  side  of  which  is  tlie  ball-room,  adorned 
with  colossal  statues,  in  white  marble.    The  central  rotunda 
has  a  grand  effect,  and  some  of  the  busts  of  the  Kings  of 
Poland  found  in  it  are  really  very  creditable  [jerfo nuances • 
The  names  of  their  authors,  however,  like  the  reputation  of 
the  originals,  have  now  become  too  far  remote  frona  the 
recollection    of  present    times    to    be   deciphered    without 
the  help  of  rauiquarian  lore,  to  which  I  have  no  preten- 
tions.    There  are  in  the  Chapel  Royal  some  curious  works 
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in   Mosaicj  a  brancli  of  the  iine  arts  which  has,  perhaps, 
been  too  much  and  unjustly  neglected;  although  it  is  im-^| 
possible  not  to  admit  that  its  effect  excites  surprise  rathe 
than  pleasure.     Perhaps  I  ought  to  except  from  this  general! 
opinion    that    extraordinary   performance   in    Mosaic,    the  J 
copy  of  the  celebrated  Cena  of  Leonardo,  executed  by  Sij 
nor  Rafaelloj  at  Milan,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reigti^l 
of  Napoleon,  which   has  since  formed    the  admiration  o#j 
every  traveller  and  lover  of  the  fine   arts.     Mosaic  cmn^<| 
position  has  certainly  never  been  pushed  to  a  greater  degr 
of  perfection  than  in  that  instance*     The  entrance  into  thel 
grounds   and    park   of  Lazienki,    the    Imperial   residence] 
vhkh  I  am  describing,  is  in  one  of  the  superb  a%'enues  < 
the  Ujazdow.     A  stone  bridge,  on  which  is  erected  lhe| 
equestrian  statue  of  John  Sobiei^iki,  is  approached  by  meani 
of  a  gentle  ascent  in  the  road,  and  aHbrds  ingress  to  a  suc- 
cession of  delightful  and  romantic  spots,  interspersed  as  all 
such  royal  domains  are,  with  decorative  buildings*    Among 
theset  however,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  more  parti cularlv, 
the  existence  of  a  winter  and   summer  Theatre,  the  latter 
of  which  19  constructed  so  as  to  resemble,  in  a  great  mc 
sure,  an  ancient  amphitheatre  in  ruins,  and  in  which  per 
formances   used  formerly   to  take  place  in   the  open   air. 
The  view  of  the  Vistula  from  the  park  is  magnificent ;  a 
character  for  which  it  stands  mainly  indebted  to  a  lar 
island,  called  Kepa  Saska.  lying  in  the  middle  stream,  said, 
to  be  in  the  s^unimer  a  little  Klysium,  and  which  is  much 
frequented  by  the  amateurs  of  aquatic  expeditions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  entertained  in  Europe  of 
the  Poles  as  a  nation,  and  of  the  character  in  particular  of 
those  among  the  tkn-rtatf  wlio  have  been  described  to  me 
as  taking  a  lead  in  the  popular  afiairs  of  the  Diet,  it  is  im- 
poshiblc  to  deny  that  many  among  the  higher  order*}  of  theif 
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nobility  have  at  all  times  been,  and  are  to  this  moment, 
conspicuous  for  a  warm  generosity  of  heart,  a  chivalrous 
sense  of  honour,  great  pensooa!  courage,  and  a  love  for  the 
liberal  arts.  These  reflections  will  be  more  especially  sug- 
gested to  the  stranger,  who  visits  the  mausoleums  erected 
io  the  extensive  garden  of  ViLLAlsov,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  the  Potocki  family,  formerly  the  residence  of  John 
$obieski.  It  is  in  honour  of  one  of  their  great  ancestors. 
Count  Ignatius  Potocki,  that  one  of  those  mausoleums  was 
raised  by  the  family ;  while  the  other  is  intended  to  pcr|ie- 
tuate  the  memory  of  those  brave  Poles,  who  fell  on  the 
field  of  Raszyn  in  1809,  and  whose  names  have  been  graven 
on  this  monument  to  their  glory,  ('ount  Ignatius  Potocki 
was  equally  distiiiguished  for  his  love  of  literature  and  his 
devotion  to  his  country.  The  annals  of  the  revolutions  of 
Poland  (and  unfortunately  the  history  of  that  country  is 
made  up  of  no  other  documents)  have  recorded  the  achieve- 
ments of  that  nobleman,  than  whom  few  families  of 
European  nobility  can  boast  of  a  more  illustrious  name. 
The  clmteau  of  Villanov  is  perhaps  the  only  royal  struc- 
ture in  Europe,  wliich,  like  some  of  the  great  edifices  of 
Ancient  Rome,  was  erected  by  tlie  hands  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war.  It  was  constructed  with  the  assistance  of  several 
thousand  Turkish  captives. 

The  measure  of  probability  of  a  civilized  nation's  suc- 
cess in  the  political  world,  may  always  be  found  in  its 
means  of  public  instruction,  and  the  degree  of  spirit  and 
zeal  with  which  the  people  avail  themselves  of  those  means* 
In  this  respect  Poland  will  not  have  to  complain  that  her 
union  with  the  Crown  of  Russia  has  deprived  her  of  those 
institutions^  which  can  alone  promote  general  knowledge. 
There  is  at  Warsaw  an  University,  founded  by  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  1816.     It  consists  of  a  Facuity  of 
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Another  excellent  method  adopted  bj  the  coratxm  of  tiw 
University  of  Warsaw,  for  inMiiiog  a  nicoeavioii  df  pvoper 
professors,  and  which  is  also  pursued  in  Gennanjw  i»  to 
have,  connected  with  the  University,  a  speeifie-  adibfll, 
where  persons  are  instructed  purposely  for  the 
of  public  teachers. 

On  the  day  on  which  his  Imperial  Highness  exf 
a  wish  that  we  should  visit  the  Great  Russo-Fcdiih  Mk 
litary  Hospital,  after  having  despatched  other  bufline« 
of  importance.  General  Fandiawe,  who  with  his  brother 
most  unreservedly  devoted  himself  and  his  whole  tiime 
to  do  us  kindness  during  our  stay  at  Warsaw,  caUed 
at  the  H6tel  de  VEurope^  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kucskowski 
the  physician  of  the  Grand-duke  and  physician-in-iehirf 
to  the  Russo-Polish  Contingent,  a  very  lively  and  agreeable 
person,  and  took  us  to  visit  that  establishment.  As  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  see  either  the  Hospital  of  SC 
Laasarus  or  that  of  TEnfimt  Jesus,  both  civil  institu* 
tions,  I  determined  on  devoting  the  requisite  time  for  in- 
specting the  Military  Hospital  most  minutely.  In  this 
I  was  most  materially  assisted,  not  only  by  the  presence 
of  the  General,  who  carried  the  weight  of  his  official  rank 
for  that  purpose  on  the  occasion,  and  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  physician-in-chief,  but  also  by  the  principal  resident 
military  physician  to  the  Hospital,  Monsieur  Florio,  a 
Piedmontese  by  birth,  and  by  education,  simplicity  of  num- 
ners,  extensive  experience,  and  sound  doctrine,  worthy  <tf 
the  trusty  office  which  he  fills.  Although  my  acquaint* 
ance  with  that  gentleman  of  only  a  few  hours  might  be 
deemed  insufficient  to  form  so  favourable  and  so  compre- 
hensive an  opinion  of  any  individual,  I  consider  it  an  act 
of  mere  justice  to  say,  that  during  those  few  hours  there 
were  full  opportunities  at  the  bed-side  of  some  hundred 
patients  to  receive  such  impressions  as  would  lead  to  the 
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adoption  of  that  opinion*  Monsieur  Florio,  I  soon  learned^ 
and  indeed  perceived j  was  much  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  his  patients  and  acqiiamtancea. 

The  Military  Ho«ipital  for  the  Rui^sidn  Contingent,  and 
the  Polish  garrison  of  Warsaw,  is  under  the  same  roof,  in 
A  very  large  and  showy  edifice,  situated  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  not  very 
distant  from  the  Ujazdow  or  Grand  Promenade,  leading 
to  the  Grand-duke's  country  seat.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  this  vast  building  is  more  like  that  of  a  nobleman^a 
mansion »  than  of  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  object  of  healing 
the  sick  and  lame;  and  its  interior  is  calculated  to  produce 
in  some  respect^  analogous  impressions.  The  wards  for 
the  Russian,  are  separated  entirely  from  those  of  the 
Polish  soldiers ;  but  in  every  respect  their  accommo- 
dation and  treatment  are  exactly  similar*  There  are  beds 
for  about  400  patients  of  each  army.  These  are  pkced  in 
wards  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them ;  and  in 
one  or  two  even  more.  The  wards  are  in  a  state  of  cleaoli- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  beds,  linen,  and  every  article  of  furni- 
ture appertaining  to  them,  that  surpasses  even  the  Regi- 
mental Hospitals  of  the  Guards  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and 
that  is  asserting  a  great  deal.  The  meilical  practice  too, 
I  am  bound  by  justice  and  impartiality  to  aver,  is  infinitely 
superior.  Doctor  Florio  has  been  educated  at  a  good 
school,  and  is  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Xuczkowski,  who  by 
the  way  i^peaks  good  English,  which  he  learned  at  WarsaWi 
and  appeared  well  acquainted,  as  was  Dr.  Florio  himself,  with 
the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  England,  many 
of  whose  authors  they  held  in  great  estimation.  Dr.  Florio 
called  my  attention  to  a  great  number  of  interesting  cases 
in  every  class  of  disease,  which  il  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enumerate  in  the  present  volumes.  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  a  curious  fact,  with  which  I  was  already  acquainted, 
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Anolber  exodlent  raetbod  JKlof)led  bj  the  conton  of  tlie 
UoiTerat J  of  Wamw,  for  insuriiig  a  suooenioD  of  proper 
piufesaorsy  and  which  is  also  pumed  in  G^nany,  is  to 
haTCy  coDoected  with  the  UiiiTersity,  a  specific  sdiool, 
where  persons  are  instructed  purposely  for  the  caicer 
of  public  teachers. 

Ou  the  day  on  which  his  Imperial  Highness  expressed 
a  widi  that  we  should  visit  the  Great  Russo-Polish  Mi- 
litary Hospital,  after  having  despatched  other  business 
of  importance,  Greneral  Fanshawe,  who  with  his  brother 
most  unreservedly  devoted  himself  and  his  whole  tine 
to  do  us  kindness  during  our  stay  at  Warsaw,  called 
at  the  Hotel  de  F Europe^  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kuczkowski 
the  physician  of  the  Grand-duke  and  physician-in-ehief 
to  the  Russo-Polish  Contingent,  a  very  lively  and  agreeable 
person,  and  took  us  to  visit  that  establishment.  As  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  see  either  the  Hospital  of  St« 
Lazarus  or  that  of  TEnCsnt  Jesus,  both  civil  institu- 
tions, I  determined  on  devoting  the  requisite  time  for  in- 
specting the  Military  Hospital  most  minutely.  In  this 
I  was  most  materially  assisted,  not  only  by  the  presence 
of  the  General,  who  carried  the  weight  of  his  official  rank 
for  that  purpose  on  the  occasion,  and  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  physician-in-chief,  but  also  by  the  principal  resident 
military  physician  to  the  Hospital,  Monsieur  Florio,  a 
Picdmontcse  by  birth,  and  by  education,  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, extensive  experience,  and  sound  doctrine,  worthy  of 
the  trusty  office  which  he  iSlls.  Although  my  acquaint* 
ancc  with  that  gentleman  of  only  a  few  hours  might  be 
deemed  insufficient  to  form  so  favourable  and  so  compre- 
hensive an  opinion  of  any  individual,  I  consider  it  an  act 
of  mere  justice  to  say,  that  during  those  few  hours  there 
were  full  opportunities  at  the  bed-side  of  some  hundred 
)>aticnts  to  receive  such  impressions  as  would  lead  to  the 
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adoption  of  that  opinion.  Monsieur  Florjo,  I  soon  learned, 
and  indeed  perceivetl,  was  much  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  his  patients  and  acquaintances. 

The  Military  Hospital  for  the  Russian  Contingent,  and 
the  Pohsh  garrison  of  Warsaw,  is  under  the  same  roof,  in 
a  very  large  and  showy  edifice,  situated  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  not  very 
distant  from  tiie  Ujazdow  or  Grand  Promenade,  leading 
to  the  Grand-duke'a  country  seat*  The  external  appear* 
ance  of  this  vast  building  is  more  like  that  of  a  nobleman's 
mansion,  than  of  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  object  of  healing 
the  sick  and  lame  ;  and  its  interior  is  calculated  to  produce 
in  some  respect,  analogous  impressions,  Tlie  wards  for 
the  Russian,  are  separated  entirely  from  those  of  the 
Polish  soldiers ;  but  in  every  respect  their  accommo* 
datioD  and  treatment  are  exactly  similar.  There  are  beds 
for  about  400  patients  of  each  army.  These  are  placed  in 
wards  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them;  and  in 
one  or  two  even  more,  Tlie  w^ards  are  in  a  state  of  cleanli' 
ness,  as  well  as  the  beils,  linen,  and  every  article  of  furni- 
ture appertaining  to  them,  that  surpasses  even  the  Regi- 
uaental  Hospitals  of  the  Guards  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and 
that  is  asserting  a  great  deal.  The  medical  practice  too, 
I  am  bound  by  justice  and  impartiality  to  aver,  is  infinitely 
superior.  Doctor  Florio  has  been  educated  at  a  good 
school,  and  is  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Kuczkowski,  who  by 
the  way  ^^peaks  good  English,  which  Ue  learned  at  Warsaw, 
and  appeared  well  acquainted,  as  was  Dr.  Florio  himself,  with 
the  pre«»ent  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  England,  many 
of  whose  authors  they  lield  in  great  estimation.  Dr.  Florio 
called  my  attention  to  a  great  number  of  interesting  cases 
in  every  class  of  disease,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enumerate  in  the  present  volumes,  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  a  curious  fact,  with  which  I  was  already  acquainted, 
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but  for  the  confirmation  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  thai 
phyridan,  namely,  the  frequent  oocunenoe  of  albctiooa  ct 
the  heart  among  soldiers  of  the  guards^  brought  qq  by  the 
immoderate  tightness  of  their  uniform  abo¥e  the  waiat^ 
which  gives  to  a  Polish  and  a  Russian  soldier,  (for  the 
practice  is  common  to  both,  and  the  same  effect  from  it 
has  been  observed  in  St  Petersburgh,)  a  very  singular 
appearance.  In  all  such  cases  Dr.  Fiorio  found  th|it  resty 
the  removal  of  all  restraint  and  ligature^  and  the  peraevor- 
ing  administration  of  prussic  acid  internally,  seldom  failed 
to  reduce  the  disordered  action  o!  the  heart  to  its  natural 
standard.  The  Doctor  was  led  to  adopt  this  practice  from 
the  perusal  of  my  Treatise  on  the  internal  use  of  that 
powerful  medical  agent.  The  history  of  my  introduction 
of  that  medicine  into  England  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
capricious  fortune,  to  which  all  such  professional  reconi* 
mendations  are  liable  in  this  country.  At  first  it  was  said 
to  be  a  mere  fudge,  then  to  be  good  for  nothing,  next  to 
be  too  good,  and  I  was  accused  of  giving  poison.  It  was 
admitted  at  length  that  the  medicine  proved  of  infinite 
service  in  many  of  the  complaints  for  the  cure  or  relief  of 
which  I  had  recommended  it ;  but  then  it  was  attempted 
to  take  away  from  myself  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  it.  At  last  every  body  (and  all  at  once) 
professed  to  be  as  well  versed  in  the  subject,  as  if  the 
medicine  had  been  an  old  and  a  generally  received  one ; 
now  it  is  prescribed  to  the  right  and  left,  until,  at  length, 
this  useful  article  of  the  materia  medica  is  as  likely  to  be 
productive  of  mischief,  as  it  had  before  been  the  source  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  patients. 

The  Grand-duke  visits  the  Military  Hospital  daily,  and 
thoroughly  inspects  every  part  of  it  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  either  money  or  authority  to  command  superior 
accommodatipns  of  every  description,  to  those  which  are  to 
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be  found  in  this  place,  accomniodations  tndeecl,  which  in 
some  points  amount  to  luxuries.  His  Imperial  Highness 
being  dcsiroosj  even  in  the  field  of  sickness,  to  mark  his 
approbation  of  distinguished  soldiers,  has  directed  that  a 
number  of  private  chambers  shall  be  kept  oj>en  at  liis  own 
expense,  for  them  and  their  children's  use  when  ill.  I 
visited  these  private  apartracnts,  and  found  thein  to  cor- 
respond in  every  res[>ect  with  the  sick  chambers  of  the  better 
classes  of  society.  In  every  other  department  also  of  this 
hospital  I  noticed  the  same  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
same  order  prevailing.  After  inspecting  the  kitchen,  and 
tasting  of  the  three  kinds  of  diet-food  allowed  to  the  pa- 
tients, the  articles  of  which  are  different  for  the  Poles  and 
the  Russian  soldiers,  but  botli  eciually  appropriate,  I  took 
iny  leave  of  the  worthy  Doctor,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
excellence  of  his  establishment. 

In  driving  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  large  numl>er  of  Jews  who 
seem  to  inhabit  them,  and  wlio,  ever  intent  on  business, 
are  seen  wandering  in  all  directions  with  quick  step  and 
keen  eye,  looking  the  images  of  Care.  There  are  not  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  thousiuid  of  that  tribe  in  Warsaw,  who 
are  undisturbed  in  their  religion,  although  one  of  the  re- 
cent measures  of  Government,  the  suppression  of  their  San- 
hedrins,  and  the  substitution  of  inspectors  of  synagogues, 
was  considered  by  them  as  an  interference,  against  which 
they  were  disposed  to  protest.  The  wealth  of  these  ]x^o- 
ple  is  so  considerable,  that  they  have  been  able  to  supply 
all  the  extravagances  of  Polish  H|iendthrifts  among  the  no- 
btlity  and  the  once  rich  landed  proprietors,  by  which  they 
have  gradually  become  the  mortgagees  of  nearly  all  the 
most  valuable  estates  in  the  country. 

We  si>ent  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  our  arri- 
rival  at  a  File  price,  at  which  we  Iiad  an  opportunity  of 
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obierving  that  the  ton  of  society  is  i«.fiinbr<*i^  liwi.irftin- 
Ptfisiaii  beau  numdetm  it  can  well  be^  intb  tfaersaflpCMilipl 
one  was  not  eternally  bored  with  gnnnbhig»ng«wt  VifflHii; 
and  praises  of  Monsieur  de  Martignae*  or  with«iiiB|paaiJpC* 
the  murmures  of  the  c6t6  gauche  and  tfio  mdnmnlVBMM  if 
iheextrime  droiie^  with  whidi  the  saloons  of.  Faiitivps. 
constantly  resounding.  The  younger  persons  of  th^JflW^ 
pany  played  at  some  jeux  cfe  eocUiSj  and  aeeuledt  Aair 
peniieHces  in  the  most  submissive  manner  imsginaMty  ^f> 
ticularly  that  of  the  Voyage  i  Cythhre;  while  their  aoam* 
mas,  the  serventi,  and  some  of  the  more  sober-minded 
officers  of  dragoons  and  hulaI^,  joined  in  a  round  gama.al 
a  large  table.  Two  striking  features  distinguished  this 
party ;  a  preyalence  of  very  handsome  women,  who  wcfe 
most  of  them  Countesses  or  Princesses,  and  a  preponderaiioe 
of  military  uniforms  of  every  description.  They  all  seened 
good-naturedly  inclined  towards  each  other,  alAougfa  I 
fancied  I  caught,  now  and  then,  a  little  agreeaUe  stamdaL 

In  returning  home,  I  noticed  in  some  of  the  most  crowded 
streets,  a  great  number  of  people  very  indifferently  dressed, 
looking  the  picture  of  misery.  There  were  also  to  be 
seen  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  city  many  groups  of 
idlersi  whose  loungings  seemed  more  intended  to  cheat 
hunger,  than  to  beguile  away  dull  hours.  I  entered  one  of 
the  principal  booksellers^  shops,  and  finding  the  master  to 
be  a  very  intelligent  person,  I  put  a  few  questions  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  my  observations.  There  was  another 
reason  which  induced  me  to  seek  the  information  I  wanted 
at  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  who,  by  the  by,  is  among  the 
best  persons  to  be  consulted  abroad  on  such  occaaons; 
namely,  that  he  might,  perchance,  if  such  a  thing  existed,  pto- 
pose  to  me  some  work  of  interest  published  in  the  country, 
to  help  me  in  my  investigation.  Nor  was  I  disappointed 
iu  my  expectations,  for  in  answer  to  all  my  inquiries  Te- 
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spectiDg  the  political  condition  of  the  people,  the  state  of 
religion  aod  public  instruction,  of  justice,  finutice,  and 
iutemal  adrainisiralion,  Monsieur  Glucksberg,  publisher 
to  the  University,  put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  miim- 
terial  ejcpost  made  at  the  Diet  two  years  before,  by  Count 
Mostowski,  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  While  engaged  in 
perusing  it,  and  it  was  not  very  long,  a  gentleman,  whose 
outward  garb  and  equipjige  besjKjke  him  at  least  a  grandee, 
entered  the  lihop,  followed  by  one  of  those  diminutive  beings, 
shaped  hke  any  other  of  larger  dimensions,  but  faf^hioned  so 
that  he  looked  more  hke  the  work  of  a  nioduUiT,  than 
of  Nature,  called  dwarfs.  After  a  little  bargaining,  in 
which  the  tiny  gentleman  of  two  feet  eight,  with  whiskers 
and  Wellington  irowsers,  took  as  active  a  part  as  liis  supe- 
rior, the  party  disappeared,  xuid  left  me  to  inquire  o{  Mon- 
sieur Gluckfiberg,  whether  dwarfs  were  still  endemical  to 
Poland,  as  the  history  of  one  or  two  celebrated  specimens  of 
that  kind  which  had  flourished  in  that  country  before,  had 
once  k'd  us  to  Ijflieve,  I  then  learned  that  the  fashion  of 
keeping  dwarfs  in  famUies,  though  by  no  means  so  com- 
won  as  before,  still  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  and  that 
several  greai  Poies  had  tint/  dwarjs  to  amuse  them.  In 
this  respect  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  do  not  differ  from 
the  Russians ;  at  the  houses  of  one  or  two  of  whom  I  met 
ihese  curious  appendages  of  mankind;  in  particular,  at  that 

of  the  President  O ^  where  the  manikin  seemed  to  be 

a  general  favourite.  In  traversing  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  which  lay  in  my  way  home,  I  noticed  several  of 
these  dwarfs  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  through  which 
we  passed,  standing  like  the  Crelim  on  the  Savoy  mountains, 
outside  of  their  dwellings,  staring  at  us  in  amazement,  and 
exhibiting  their  Lilliputian  limbs  carved  with  a  neatness 
which  exceeded  that  of  a  Nuremberg  doll. 

But  I  left  Count  Mostowski's  ejLpost-  for  a  question  of 
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much  less  importaiioe,  for  whidi  I  must  apokgiie  to  mj 
readers. 

The  Roman  Catholic  idigioii  in  Poland  has  received  a 
check  which  has  disarmed  it  of  many  of  its  poKtiod  da> 
formities;  yet  as  it  is  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  in> 
habitants,  particularly  of  Warsaw,  the  Russian  Groverfr- 
ment  has  most  implicitly  jpaijd  respect  to  it  The  propor- 
tion which  those  of  thb  persuttuon  bear  to  the  believers  in 
other  communions  among  the  population  of  Warsaw,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  oflBcial  returns  for  18S6. 


Roman  Catholics 

.    H9,446 

Greek  Church 

707 

Lutherans     . 

.      5,416 

Calvinists 

468 

Israelites 

27,801 

Mahometans 

8 

Other  wcHvhips     . 

21 

T 

otal  inhabitants 

188,867 

A  minister  of  religious  worships  and  public  instruction, 
superintends  all  ecclesiastical  establishments.  This  mi- 
nistry has  introduced  two  important  measures:  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  watches  over  its  internal  discipline,  particularly  that 
of  the  monastic  orders ;  and  the  redemption  of  tithes,  by  a 
single  payment  in  money.  A  great  number  of  religious 
congregations  have  been  suppressed,  and  their  estates  let  on 
long  leases  for  the  purposes  of  liquidating  the  heavy  debts 
which,  it  appears,  those  holy  men  had  contracted  in  their  en- 
deavours to  live  abstemiously,  and  in  a  manner  becoming 
persons  who  had  abjured  the  flesh  and  the  world.     One 
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miltion  and  a  quarter  of  florins  had  already  been  obtained 
through  those  leases,  which  did  not,  however,  go  a  great 
way  ill  liquidating  the  debts  of  those  holy  and  pious  persons. 

la  the  course  of  four  years,  between  1820  and  185J4,  the 
funds  allotted  by  Government  for  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  amounted  to  six  millions  and  a  half  of 
florins,  (disre*Tardin«x  fractions,)  to  which  must  be  added  a 
sum  of  about  900^000  floriiiSj  producetl  by  fees  from  the 
students.  But  even  with  these  united  sums,  the  Government 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  carry  fully  into  effect  the 
^neral  plan  of  popular  education  which  it  appears  to  have 
felt  anxious  to  esLiblish. 

In  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  Poland  there  is 
much  that  is  commendable,  and  some  part  that  is  inexpli- 
cable. For  the  instruction  of  the  upper  classes,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  every  thing  lias  been  done  tliat  the  present 
state  of  science  and  literature  in  that  country  would  ad- 
mit. Even  for  the  numerous  children  of  artisans,  Sunday- 
schools  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
But  with  respect  to  the  multitude,  provisions,  not  only  inef- 
ficient, but  avowedly  limited^  have  alone  been  made  hitherto. 
Besides  the  University,  the  upper  classes  in  Warsaw 
have  other  means  of  instruction.  That  capital  boasts  of 
an  Ecok  Poftflechmquet  in  imitation  of  that  at  Paris ;  a 
Lyceum,  in  which  I  remarked  that  there  were  professors  for 
four  distinct  branches  of  religious  communion  ;  and  two 
high  schools,  called  the  Ecole  palatiitfile  Jes  PiaristeSf  and 
the  tlcole  i  JoH-bord,  or  CoHegium  NobiUufn^  conducted 
by  the  same  congregation*  But  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  even  the  ptimnnf  schools ^  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
poverty  in  which  the  agriculturists  are  at  this  moment  plung- 
ed, and  which  totally  disables  them  from  contriboting  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  inferior  schools.     There  is  some  sense 
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in  what  Count  Mostowski  says  on  the  sulgaet  of  eztandiBf 
to  this  class  of  people  more  than  a  simple  demmUary^finliem' 
ttoiij  which,  he  observes,  *'  Sans  les  d^oAttr  di»  leoreiv-' 
ri^re,  leur  donne  des lumi^res  utikipour  y  tiouvfr.l0 fam 
6tre  et  le  bonheur.  JA  se  trouve  et  se  borne  la  T^£tild|fe 
dette  de  la  Soci6t6 ;  car  on  ne  saurait  le  disaiwuler : 
instruction  lib^rale  et  plus  ^tendue,  olferte  au  pmiTVt . 
pouvoir  lui  preparer  un  avenir  analogue,  derienclrttt  ] 
lui  un  pi^ge  et  une  calamite.  Elle  lui  enseigiierait  des 
jouissances  qu"*!!  ne  pent  obtenir ;  elle  ^veillerait  des  d£sin 
qu^il  ne  saurait  satisfaire ;  elle  verserait  dans  sod  eein  los 
amers  poisons  de  Ten  vie  et  de  la  haine.  Alor8;,-iiait  et 
grandit  oe  mdcoutentement  de  sa  destin^,  oette  vague  ten* 
dance  k  essayer  de  tous  les  ^tats,  sans  fixit^  dana  aueuib 
qui  portent  Thomme,  m6me  de  son  enfance,  i  preparer  ces 
orages  qui  dans  une  &ge  plus  avanc6,  devront  ^branler  on 
renverser  les  Institutions  sociales.^'  The  liberty  of  thepreas^ 
which  I  find  mentioned  in  the  Pcdish  constitution,  doea  not 
now  exist.  Every  publication,  whether  national  or  foreign, 
must  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  general  censure. 

Numerical  evidence  is  frequently  the  most  convincing. 
One  can  judge  of  the  state  of  jurisprudence,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  and  of  the  administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  of . 
the  morality  of  a  country,  by  the  inflection  of  the  number 
of  trials,  and  their  nature  and  results  at  any  given  period. 
In  Poland,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  ending  18S4i,  it  is 
found  that  15^908  causes  were  terminated  in  a  concilia- 
tory manner  by  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  that  9,565  family 
courts,  (comeils  de/amille)  were  assembled,  which  disposed 
of  as  many  cases  of  domestic  litigation ;  that  the  Civil 
Tribunal  of  Appeals  and  that  of  Commerce,  had  finally 
settled  155,639  causes ;  while  those  of  correctional  poHce 
and  criminal  justice  had  pronounced  sentence  in  120,0!tJl 
trials.     Pain  of  death  was  inflicted  on  eleven  culprits  out  of 
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twentj-lhree,  who  iiad  been  condemned  to  capital  punish- 
inent  in  the  course  of  that  time,  the  rest  having  had  their  sen- 
tence commuted  by  the  sovereign.  These  same  documents 
do  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  honesty  anf!  principles  of 
public  functionaries;  for  it  appears  that  during  the  same  space 
of  timej284  of  them  had  been  brought  to  trial,  either  for  maU 
versation,  or  for  abuse  of  their  authority.  Capital  ptuush-f 
ment  is  rather  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Poland,  Great 
publicity  is  given  to  the  proceedings  on  such  occasions, 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effect  is  by  decollation, 
whicli  the  executioner  performs  with  a  sabre,  I  under- 
stand that,  in  general >  he  is  perfectly  dexterous,  and  com- 
pletes his  awful  duty  at  a  single  blow ;  but  that,  at  other 
times,  he  is  far  otherwise,  in  which  case  the  whole  scene 
becomes  one  of  great  horror.  Not  long  before  our  arrival 
at  Warsaw,  a  young  woman,  who  had  been  condemnetl  to 
death  for  fratricide,  received  three  separate  blows  on  her 
neck  with  the  sabre  of  the  executioner  before  she  surren- 
dered her  life.  There  was  at  the  time,  and  had  been  for  some 
months  before  the  higher  criminal  courts  of  Warsaw,  a  cu- 
rious case  of  a  man-woman,  as  public  rej>ort  went,  in  which 
the  individual  accused,  a  domestic,  had  been  married  as  a 
woman  for  fourteen  years,  and  had  borne  children,  and  vras 
afterwards  married  as  a  man,  in  which  capacity  he  rob- 
bed and  ultimately  assassinated  the  woman  with  whom  he 
cohabited.  This  instance  of  imposture  (for  what  else  coidd 
it  be  ?)  had  puzzled  the  learned  both  in  law  and  physic* 

Landed  proj>erty  was  at  tbe  lowest  ebb  in  Poland,  when 
Count  Mostowsky  addressed  the  Diet  in  1825.  **  Every 
year,**  says  that  minister,  "  sees  a  frightful  depreciation. 
Surrounded  by  nature*s  gifts,  and  in  the  midst  of  over- 
abundant harvests,  uselessly  accumulated,  the  peasant 
of  Poland  must  deplore  abundance  as  the  cause  of  his 
misery.     Tlie   price  of  the  produce  of  his  land  is  so  low. 
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that  it  18  far  from  repaying  him  for  the  labour  or  < 
of  tilling  the  earth.  Nay,  more;  he  oao  nitfi  difieiiky 
find  a  market  tor  that  produce  even  at  aay.piiee.  Yet/* 
adds  the  minister,  ^  public  taxes  and  private  daiiiia  fid 
heavier  and  heavier  upon  him  every  day.  He  i§^  wXiSm" 
and  the  same  time,  compelled  to  satisfy  the  coHectwr  rf 
Government  taxes,  his  private  creditors,  his  own 
and  those  of  his  family,  and  lastly,  the  urgent 
of  bis  land,  all  equally  inexorable."  The  free  traders^ 
will  be  curious  to  know  how  the  minister  oideavoun  to. 
account  for  this  most  discouraging  state  of  things  amdiig 
(he  agriculturists.  These  are  his  words : — **  Divcraes 
causes  ont  dd  amener  cctte  situation  d^urageante  et 
prolongee.  La  s^urit6  que  dopne  la  paix;  les  per- 
fectionnemens  d'agriculture,  Temploi  des  machines,  qui 
simplifient  et  centuplent  Ic  travail ;  une  suite  des  r^coltes 
heureusesy  Textension  d^ailleurs  si  bienfaisante  de  la  cut 
ture  des  pommes  de  terre,  recent  et  commun  aliment  do 
riche  et  du  pauvre,  des  hommes  et  des  animaux ;  oelle  da 
systime  prohibitif^  (there  the  shoe  pinches,)  '^arme  d6-' 
venue  defensive,  quoique  essentiellement  hostile,  dont  les 
reactions  infinies  ne  pourront  6tre  n6utra]is6es,  que  lorsque 
toutes  les  nations  seront  convenues  de  la  briser.^  What 
remedies,  think  my  readers,  does  the  Count  anticipate  to 
these  crying  evils  ?  One  only :  ^^  Taccroissement  graduel 
et  general  dc  la  population,  qui  suit  les  subsistanoes,  et 
qui  doit  necessairement  les  d^passer  un  jour.  Alors  elle 
restituera  k  la  terre  sa  veritable  valeur.""  Is  this  or- 
thodox, Mr.  M ^Cullock  ?  The  population  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  according  to  the  census  of  1823,  amount- 
ed to  3,704,306  inhabitants,  which  gave  from  the  year 
1819  an  increase  of  nearly  100,000  yearly.  According 
to  the  Count^s  theory,  therefore,  a  corresponding  increase 
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ill  the  value  of  agricoltyral  produce  ought  to  have  taken 
place  ;  but  such,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the  fact  I 

On  the  liead  of  manufactures^  the  Minister  of  the  Home 
Department  is  very  sanguine ;  he  enumerates  several  of 
broad  cloth,  which,  he  asserts,  prixJuce  all  the  requisite 
quantity  of  that  commotlity  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom, 
and  export  even  a  considerable  supply.  The  whole  of  the 
Polish  army  is  clothed  with  cluth  of  home  manufacture, 
thereby  savin fj  to  the  country  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
which  until  very  lately  went  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
presence  of  ten  thousand  foreign  manufacturers,  settled  in 
different  cities  of  Poland,  among  whom  there  are  several 
from  Scotland,  and  some  English  artisans,  is  supposed  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  producing  the  above 
result.  In  matters  of  foreign  trade  Poland  is  now  relying 
on  the  prohibitory  system.  The  importation  of  foreign 
inerchandii*e  is  greatly  limited.  Every  two  years  a  public 
exhibition  takes  place  at  Warsaw  of  the  products  of  na- 
tional  industry* 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  promotion  of  an  active 
or  lucrative  commerce  than  the  establishment  of  superior 
internal  communications,  by  means  of  direct  and  crosa 
roads,  and  the  establishment  of  public  conveyances,  and 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  internal  navigation.  I  shall 
have  very  shortly  to  bear  witness  to  the  commendable 
state  of  the  former.  There  are  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  roads  equally  as  good  as  those  of  the  best  re^ 
gulated  nations  in  Europe,  In  regard  to  public  convey- 
ances, or  diligences,  I  was  told  that  several  of  them  are  in 
endless  activity  in  every  part  of  the  kingdora^ — that  they 
are  light  and  commodious,  and  the  expense  trifling.  The 
approaches  to  the  principal  towns  have  been  considerably 
embellished.     New  roads  have  been  opened,  and  those  that 
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were  old  repaired  and  enlarged ;  eren  the  pavemeat  of  dia 
streets  has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  siooe  the  mtaliliih. 
ment  of  a  fire  insuranoe-offioe,  which^  withaeqpttalatiMaiit- 
ing  already  to  800,000,000  of  flinins,  has  bem  enabled  to 
kefep  faith  with  its  client  in  the  most  punctual  nuuuiav 
the  style  of  building  in  the  ciqpital  and  other  citica  lias 
greatly  improred.  In  internal  navigation  Poland  is  fiv. 
behind  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  Althou^  a  gicat 
number  of  rivers  intersect  that  country,  such  as  t^  Warta, 
Bzura,  Nida,  and  others,  few  indeed  have  been  put  in  a 
condition  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of  conveyance.  A  na* 
vigation  canal,  which  is  to  unite  the  Nerev  to  the  NJemeOp 
was  begun  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  is  not  yet  com* 
pleted.  The  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  dijBFeient 
parts  of  the  kingdom  is  on  a  very  liberal  and  efficient  foot* 
ing ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  ci  posting,  which,  to  judge 
by  my  own  experience,  is  as  good  as  among  the  nations 
most  celebrated  for  that  species  of  communication. 

I  scarcely  need  say  that  there  is  a  Board  of  General 
Police  at  Warsaw,  which  includes  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  superintend,  among  other  things,  the  legal 
exercise  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  and  to  which 
joint  Commission  are  attached  a  great  number  of  important 
attributes. 

Government,  taking  example  from  what  is  done  in  Rus- 
sia, has  directed  its  attention  to  the  mines  of  the  kingdom,  of 
which  there  are  now  upwards  of  SOO  in  a  working  condition. 
Besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
ten  millions  of  pounds  of  iron,  said  to  equal  that  of  Sweden 
in  quality,  and  four  millions  of  pounds  of  zinc,  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Crown  mines ;  to  which  must  be  added 
500,000  sacks  of  coals.  Both  the  above  metals  have  been 
largely  employed  for  national  purposes,  and  principally  for 
the  use  of  the  army.    The  military  administration  has  or- 
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deretl  that  the  roofs  of  barracks,  and  the  projecting  cor- 
nices, should  be  covered  with  laminated  zinc  ;  a  perfectly- 
new  application  of  that  metal,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Poland. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  has  a  national  debt  of  consider- 
able amount,  and  very  little  provision  could  hitherto  be 
made  to  secure  its  payments,  or  even  that  of  the  interest^ 
from  the  large  deficiency  which,  until  18^1,  had  existed  in 
the  Treasury.  By  a  strict  economy,  however,  the  reduc- 
tion of  places^  and  extension  of  indirect  taxation^  the  balance 
has  since  become  more  favourable,  and  an  annual  excess  of 
the  revenue  above  the  expenditure  has  been  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.  Still  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that  money  was 
particularly  scarce  in  Warsaw,  and  that  the  alloy  of  the 
little  which  we  saw  in  circulation  was  very  iiTferior.  An 
idea  was  enlertaiiied  of  establishing  a  paper  currency  ;  but 
I  know  not  whether  that  measure  of  the  executive  Govern* 
ment  has  been  adopted  by  the  members  of  tiie  Diet. 

On  the  whole,  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
present  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch,  in  order  to  supply  the 
existing  deficiency  in  our  knowledge  of  that  second  domi- 
nion of  Russia,  although  not  flourishing,  is^  nevertheless^ 
one  which  promises  very  fair  result^. 
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CHAPTEH  III. 
POLAND.— SILESIA.— SAXONY. — DRESDEN. 

Departure  from  Warsaw.  —  New  and  ezoeUent  Road  to  KaIib, 
through  Sochaciew  and  Loyics.  —  Approach  to  the  frontiera  of 
Poland.' —  Kalisz.  —  Public  Institutions  and  remarkable  Build- 
ings. —  The  Battle  of  1706.  —  Polish  Table  ^Hote.  —  Marche  route 
and  Prussian  frontiers.  — Silesian  Roads  the  wont  in  Europe.** 

Projected  Road  to  Breslau.  —The  City  of  BassLAU Number 

of  Catholic  Churches.  — An  accelerated  Post- wagon  firom  Beilin. 
Another  T\Me  d'H6te,  —  Prussian  Roads  and  Prussian  Posting. — 
Line  of  Communication,  through  Buntslau,  Gdrlitz,  Loban  and 
Bautzen. — Change  for  the  better  in  Saxony.  —  Excellent  condition 
of  the  Saxon  Roads. — I^cturesque  approach  to,  and  impreaslona  on 
seeing  the  Capital  of  Saxony. —  Dresden.  —  An  Explanation.— 
Plan  and  general  aspect  of  that  City.  —  Statue  of  Augustus  in  Nea- 
stadt.  —  The  Bridge.  — Mr.  Russell,  Marshal  DaYOust,  and  the 
bronze  Crucifix.  —  Papal  Dispensation  for  a  better  diet  during 
Lent.  —  Drowning,  a  capital  Punishment  among  the.  Saxons.  —  Pic- 
turesque Prospect  from  the  Bridge.  —  The  Catholic  or  Court  Cha- 
pel. —  The  Bruhl  Terrace  or  public  Promenade. — View  of  Dres- 
den from  Neustadt.  —  Mode  of  Living,  Lodgings,  and  Hotels.  — 
Saxon  Society. — The  English  at  Dresden.  —  Influx  of  Russian  and 
Polish  Families.  —  Doctor  Kreisig.  —  His  notions  of  Physiology. 
-»New  System  of  Medicine. -»  Hahnemann  and  infiniteHmal  doses. 

—  Miraculous  Cure.  —  Dr.  StrDve.  —  Artificial  Mineral  Waters. 

—  Chemistry  of  Nature.  —  Professor  Carus.  —  His  Publication 
and  Collection  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  —  His  Discoveries.  — 
Streets,  Houses  and  Vehicles.  —  The  Frauen  Kirche  and  the 
Kreutz  Kirche.  —-Exposition  of  the  Dead. — The  Dance  of 
Death.  —  Monument  to  Adelung  .  —  The  Feast  of  the  Bakers. 

By  far  the  best  specimens  of  that  species  of  road,  which 
I  call  macadam  for  want  of  a  more  explicative  term,  is  to 
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be  found  between  Warsaw  and  Kalisz,  a  disttince  of  about 
thirty- three  and  a  half  Polish,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  English  miles.  Throughout  this  distance  it  is  uni* 
formly  hard,  level,  and  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-table,  quite 
straight,  planted  witli  a  double  row  of  trees  on  each  side, 
and  with  very  tolerable  inns  at  each  post  station.  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  better  one  is  to  be  found  in  England ;  cer- 
tainly not  abroad,  except,  perhaps,  between  Milan  and 
Cremona,  or  even  as  far  as  Vieenza*  The  Warsaw  road  is 
perfectly  new,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  Grand-duke, 
whose  efforts  to  improve  the  internal  communications  of 
the  country  in  every  direction,  as  we  were  told,  are  inces- 
sant. One  feature  of  the  Polish  road  in  question  deserves 
notice,  because  it  tends  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
carriage  road  in  a  gentleman's  park,  kept  in  the  highest 
order;  nanielv,  the  manner  in  which  the  sides  are  dressed 
all  along  with  green  turf,  which  looks  like  mossy  banks, 
cut  smooth  and  perfectly  level.  This  method  of  flanking 
a  macadam  road,  that  has  been  cut  through  hills  or  pro- 
minent undulations  in  the  ground,  offers,  besides  its  neat 
appearance,  a  great  advantage;  for  it  prevents,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  carrying  away  of  the  loose  earth  and  denud- 
ing of  the  roots  of  trees  during  heavy  rains,  both  which  in- 
conveniences, very  injurious  to  the  road  itself,  take  place 
when  the  sides  are  not  covered  with  turf-  The  arrange- 
ments too  for  posting  on  this  road  are  excellent;  we  were 
never  better  or  quicker  served  either  in  Russia  or  after- 
wards in  Prussia  and  France  :  but  then  it  Aould  be  stated 
that  General  Fanshawc,  on  our  quitting  him  at  Warsaw 
on  the  SI  st  of  December,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  pro- 
curing for  us  a  strong  circular  letter  to  the  different  |>ost- 
masters  from  the  director^general,  the  sight  of  which 
itemed  to  carry  great  weight  at  every  post-house  at  which 
we  stopped*     The  road  passes  through  Sochaczew,  a  small 
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town  in  which  we  found  an  excellent  um,  where  my  profiei- 
sional  aBsistanoe  was  requested  in  bdialf  of  an  exoeedim^ 
pretty  child,  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  labouring  under  a 
dangerous  disease,  and  watched  widi  intense  amdety  by 
her  sister,  the  landlady.  This  was  the  only  intemiptiaa 
we  experienced  throughout  the  road.  By  lights  we  sIkniU 
hare  made  a  ditour  in  this  place,  in  order  to  see  the  fiu^ 
£Euned  Arcadia  belonging  to  the  Princess  RadaiTill,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  enchanting  country-seats  in  Europe^  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  printed  description  of  its  rarious 
beauties  and  riches  which  we  had  occasion  to  peruse ;  but 
neither  the  season  nor  our  inclination  permitted  such  a 
deviation.  The  spot  has  been  sung  by  Delille  in  his  poem 
of  "  Les  Jardins.^ 

At  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Warsaw  appears  the 
town  of  Lovics,  once  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  that 
name ;  the  memory  of  which  survives  only  in  the  ruins  of 
its  remaining  castle  !  I^ovicz,  however,  merits  a  word  or 
two  of  special  mention,  as  being  the  seat  of  two  celebrated 
horse-fairs,  which  are  said  to  attract  annually  a  great 
concourse  of  people  from  every  part  of  Russia,  as  well  as 
Poland. 

As  we  approached  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  the  face  of 
the  country  appeared  visibly  to  improve  in  natural  beauties, 
accompanied  by  a  greater  variety  in  the  landscape ;  and  in 
the  state  of  cultivation,  which  the  total  absence  of  snow 
allowed  us  to  observe.  On  coming  in  sight  of  Kalisz,  the 
road  suddenly  loses  its  level  direction,  and  descends  pre- 
cipitously into  that  town,  through  a  neat  modem  gate,  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  over  the  river  Prosna.  Our  passports 
were  examined  at  the  entrance  into  the  town,  and  imme- 
diately returned,  when  we  drove  to  the  only  good  inn  in 
the  place,  the  H6tel  de  Pologne,  the  master  of  which,  a 
jolly,  corpulent,  and  good-natured  fellow,  speaks  Frrach 
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fluentlvj  is  fond  of  cracking  a  joke,  and  still  more  of  good 
cheer  and  a  hogshead  of  sack* 

Kalisz  is  a  cheerful  town^  divided  into  several  islands  by 
the  river  above-mentioned,  and  has  acquired  some  addi- 
tional imp>rtance  since  the  union  of  the  crown  of  Poland 
with  that  of  Rus&ia,  by  the  estabbshment  of  certain  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  military  cadets^  and  several 
handsome  buildings  lately  erected  by  Government.  The 
house  in  uhich  the  tribunals  of  the  PaJatiuate  are  held,  is 
a  very  large  edifice,  worthy  of  a  more  important  city.  The 
theatre  also,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  exte- 
riorly, is  a  modern  buildingof  some  merit.  The  Cathedral 
and  the  Jesuits'"  Church  are  among  the  more  showy  edifices 
of  that  class.  In  one  of  these  are  deposited  the  mortal 
remains  of  King  Miecislas  the  Third  ;  and  finally,  the  his- 
torical recollect  ions  ^belonging  to  Kalisz,  tend  to  raise  it  in 
the  estimation  of  the  stranger  above  many  other  cities  of 
the  second  order  in  Poland,  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  his  attention  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  capital. 
Precisely  ISO  years  ago  the  First  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
King  of  Poland,  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the  field  of  Kalisz, 
and  made  their  leader  captive,  General  Meycrfeld.  The 
H6tei  (ie  Poiogne  supplied  us  with  an  excellent  dinner  at 
the  tabie  (thote^  where,  as  u^ual,  we  met  with  several  mus- 
tachios,  talking  big,  lapping  their  gravy  up  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  which  they  immediately  afterwards  plunged 
into  the  general  salt-cellar,  and  perfonning  sundry  other 
minor  evolutions  of  the  kind,  not  at  all  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate our  appetence  for  food^  who  sat  opposite  to  them. 

The  commandant  of  the  place,  General  Miiller.  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  to  whom  we  had  brought  a  letter  from  War- 
saw, joined  us  at  the  inn,  and  afforded  us  every  facility, 
consistent  with  his  authority,  for  passing  the  frontier  cus- 
tom-houses of  the  kingdom,  without  much  molestation ; 
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and  the  Colonel  of  Cossacks,  to  whom  also  we  had  beea 
recommended,  sent  us  an  order  addressed  to  the  oAoer  of 
that  corps  in  command  at  the  frontier,  directing  them  to 
have  us  escorted. as  far  as  the  Prussian  frontiers.  Ou^ 
official  marche  route  from  Warsaw  extending  no  fiurdier 
than  Kaliss,  and  the  post-books  and  travellers'  guides^ 
which  we  had  with  us,  bdng  found,  on  comparing  notes^ 
incorrect,  Greneral  Muller  was  kind  enough  to  procure  us 
a  fresh  one  from  the  post-master,  to  conduct  us  as  far 
as  Breslau.  This  sheet  of  directions  became  the  mace 
necessary  as  we  found  our  new  courier,  a  Frenchman, 
whom  we  had  engaged  at  Warsaw,  on  losing  our  excel- 
lent Russian  conducteuTy  or  postilion,  but  indifferently 
acquainted  with  the  Polish  or  German  language,  the  topo- 
graphy of  places,  or  the  regulations  of  posting  in  that 
country ;  although,  from  his  protestations,  we  might  have 
thought  him  the  very  prince  of  foreign  couriers,  and  deeply 
versed  in  all  those  several  points.  This  fellow  was  honest, 
and  in  that  word  were  centered  all  bis  good  qualities.  He 
accompanied  me  to  Paris,  and  then  as  far  as  Calais ;  but 
even  through  his  native  country  he  turned  out  of  no  use 
to  his  master,  who  was  frequently  compelled  to  wait  on 
himself  and  his  servant  also.    - 

On  the  22d  of  December,  eleven  days  after  leaving  the 
Russian  capital,  and  after  having  travelled  tant  bien  que 
maly  1414  versts  (942  English  miles)  we  passed  through 
the  barriires  which  mark  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  with- 
out suffering  the  least  molestation  from  the  douanien; 
trudged  across  a  field  of  sand,  escorted  by  our  Cossacks, 
who,  however,  quitted  us  when  we  got  half-way  on  the 
neutral  ground  ;  and  at;^sun-set  found  ourselves  before  the 
door  of  the  first  Prussian  custom-house.  I  must  repeat 
once  more,  that  nothing  is  more  tractable  or  more  dvil, 
though  strict,  than  a  Prussian  emptoyi  in  those  establish- 
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ments,  as  we  again  experienced  on  the  present   occasion. 
The  distance  frora   the  frontiers  to  Breslau  is  fifteen  and 
a  quarter  German  miles,  or   considerably  less  than   eighty 
Englisli  miles,  and  yet  we  did   not  reach   ihc'  latter  city  in 
less   than    twenty-fuur   hours,    so   wretchedly  bad   is    the 
road,  and  so  abominably  are  the  horses  driven.     The  road 
is,  indeed,  one  continued  bog  all   the   way,  and  the  last 
stage  to  Breslau  is  really  a   disgrace  to  any  country.     It 
is  impossible  even  with  good  cattle,  and  with  more  willing 
and  civil  post-boys  than  we  could  boast  of,  for  any  one  to 
make  wav  through  such  mire*  and  over  rough  and  irregular 
ckaussceSf  and  every  thing  that  is  bad,  at  a  quicker  rate  than 
three  and  a  half  English  miles  an  hour.    We  were  comforted 
for  our  trying  disappointment  by  one  or  two  more  compas- 
sionate post-masters  than  the  rest*  with  the  intelligence  that 
a  project  exists  for  continuing  the  beautiful  road  from  War- 
saw, all  the  way  to  Breslau,  and  that  such  has  been  the 
intention  for  some  time  past.     I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  those 
of  my  readers  who  may  be  temptetl  or  compelled  to  direct 
their  steps  that  way,  that  such  a  project  may  have  b:en  real- 
ized before  their  arrival ;  but  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  little 
specimen  of  the  new  road  which  we  observed,  executed  by 
a  Jew  contractor  for  the  sum  of  SO, 000  rix*t balers,  I  cannot 
augur  well  of  the  result.     Nor  were  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  we   passed  calculated  to  make  amends  for 
our  toils,  for  they  too  were  tu  us  objects  of  commiseration 
from   their  outward  appearance    of   wretchedness.     What 
the  art  of  man,  however^  could  not  do  for  us,  nature  ocea* 
sionally  effected  ;  for  the  beauties  she  now  and  then  spread 
before  us^  were  sufficient  to  makt^  us  for  a  while  forget  our 
misfortunes.     This  was  more  especially  the  case  between 
Zulau  and  Trebnitz,  where  we  came  in  view  of  a  stupen- 
dous ridge  of  distant  hills  towards  sunset,  with  great  masses 
of  wood  on  the  ground  between,  and  a  few  villages  to  inli- 
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ven  the  landscape.  The  sight  of  monntaiii  land  we  hulti 
with  joy,  after  having'  for  so  many  wacamifB  dajft  waded 
across  interminable  plains.  The  range  before  us  waa  tba 
Biesen  Grebirg,  from  one  oi  the  highest  peaka  of  wfaidiy 
called  the  Shnee  Koppe,  descends  flie  slender  atieam  wbUk 
forms  the  Elbe,  taking  first  a  southern  dircctioo  as  jGw  as 
Konigsgratz  in  Bohemia,  then  a  roand  sweep  west  and 
north-westerly,  leaving  Prague  three  miles  on  the  lefifc,  aad 
descending  to  Dresden. 

In  a  short  time,  the  city  of  Breslau,  the  capital  c^  Hilnwi^ 
appeared  before  us  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  present* 
ing  an  extensive  frontage  frimi  left  to  right,  with  ita  : 
rous  churches  throwing  up  their  towers  and  steeples*  i 
which  those  of  the  Cathedral  and  Roemer  aj^ieared  most 
conspicuous.  Facing  it  along  at  the  rate  of  about  an- 
English  mile  an  hour,  we  crossed  the  Kleine  Oder  over  a 
wooden  bridge  immediately  beficn^  the  town,  and  afterwaids 
the  Oder  itself,  muddy,  shallow,  and  disfigured  by  sand- 
banks ;  and  taking  the  direction  of  a  very  large  edified, 
which  we  learned  to  be  that  of  the  University,  penetrated 
under  a  low  archway  of  that  building,  and  found  ourselTes 
in  the  longest,  narrowest,  busiest,  dirtiest,  and  most  offen- 
sive, though  reckoned  the  principal,  street  in  Breslau.  Le 
Sceptre  d'or^  received  us  within  its  straggling,  gloomy,  and 
uncleanly  chambers,  where  we  made  a  stay  just  long  enough 
to  comfort  our  stomach,  and  to  regret  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  see  something  of  this  ancient  city.  The  streets  lacked 
not  the  presence  of  a  sufficiently  busy  population,  but  their 
appearance  was  not  far  above  that  of  the  streets  in  the 
larger  villages  of  Prussia,  through  which  we  had  passed. 
There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Breslau,  who  are  said  to  amount  to  about  S0,000.  One- 
third  only  of  that  number  are  Catholics,  while  nine-tenths 
of  the  remainder  are  Lutherans ;  yet  the  former  have  not 
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fewer  than  twenty-two  churches,  some  of  which  are  moD&s. 
teries,  and  the  latter  not  quite  half  tliat  number.  More- 
over, alt  the  patron  saints  of  the  Catholic  churches  have 
performed  miracles  at  some  period  or  other ;  and  there  is 
one  in  particular,  to  which  is  attached  a  wonderful  story 
about  11,000  virgins,  who  did  wlmt  those  of  Cologne  were 
celebrated  for  in  their  time;  but  the  tale  is  too  long  to  be 
related.  The  town  of  Bresiau  strongly  rendnded  me  of 
that  of  Strasburgh  ;  but  in  that  part  which  lies  nearest  to 
the  Neustadt,  or  Dresden  Gate,  the  resemblance  ceases  en- 
tirely, as  that  district  of  the  town  is  perfectly  niudern,  and 
much  of  it  erected  wnth  Itahan  taste.  A  miinunient  to 
Bliicher,  raised  on  a  heap  of  rocks,  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, has  been  erected  since  the  year  1824,  in  one  of  the 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  town.  It  stands  nut  far  from  the 
house  which  Van  damme  inhabited  twenty  years  ago,  when 
he  took  possession  of  Breslau,  during  that  disaj^trous  cam- 
paign to  the  Prussian  |>ower ;  and  occupies  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  victorious  troops  of  France,  for  the 
second  time,  had  conquered  Breslau,  and  were  drawn  up 
after  their  entrance  into  that  city*  "  Voil^  encore  des  vi- 
cissitudes et  des  rapprochemens  l'^  While  we  were  regal- 
ing ourselves  with  an  omeitite  that  would  have  turned  the 
nose  of  even  Gil  Bias,  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long 
and  narrow  table,  on  which  was  a  cloth  that  had  not 
known  soap  for  some  weeks,  the  accelerated  post-wagen 
(distinguished  from  the  well-known  Englisli  vehicle  of  that 
name,  by  very  little  else  than  the  strong  guttural  pronunci- 
ation of  the  g,)  arrived  from  Berlin  in  forty-two  hours, 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Golden  Sceptre,  when  the  blus- 
tering ivagen-nteisierf 

** favoured  by  the  pnrtial  waiter , 

Unlock'd  the  mighty  monster  e  dark  abodes/** 


•  "  tnclu^^os  utero  Dunoo«,  et  pinea  furtim 
L»%iiX  daustrtt  Sinon/* — Mn.  L  ^, 
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and  deposited  in  our  apartment  a  motley  group  of 
teen  inside  and  outside  traTellers,  speaking  mmj  toiigiN% 
and  raising  no  little  clamour,  all  of  whom,  as  our  beiimU 
told  us,  like  the  **  impatient  princes"  c^  old,  came  to  shave 
in  the  qmU  of  the  town ;  that  is,  to  assist  at  a  rag^mTf 
which  is  celebrated  in  Silesia,  the  country  61  fine  Umem^  and 
was  then  held  in  the  great  square  of  Breslau.  My  young 
travelling  companion  and  myself  were  heartily  glad  to  psy 
our  reckoning,  and  leave  them  to  the  undisturbed  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  long  table,  which,  as  it  turned  out  afterward^ 
had  been  prepared  in  anticipation  ct  th^  arrivaL  To  be 
serious,  this  wagen^  or  stage-coach,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
those  who  have  no  vehicle  of  their  own,  is  an  establiahm«it 
of  no  ancient  date,  and  must  be  very  convenient  for  tra- 
velling a  distance  of  forty-two  Grerman  posts,  in  as  many 
hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour* 

On  looking  at  my  notes  for  the  continuation  of  our  pro* 
ceedings  after  quitting  Breslau  in  the  night  of  the  same  day 
of  our  arrival,  I  find  it  thus  stated,  written  in   the  car- 
riage, and  consequently  on  the  spot:  **  We  are  trudging 
along  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  worst  roads  in  Europe, 
save  always  that  from  Kalisz  to  Breslau.      Mud,  sand, 
holes,  unlevel  ground,  pits  of  thick  clay,  and  every  things 
in  fact,  short  of  a  rough  stone  pavement,  that  can  consti- 
tute an  exceedingly  bad,  and  even  dangerous  road,  is  to 
be  met  with  here  at  every  step  !     Surprising !  that  a  line  of 
road,  crossing  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom,  from  east    to 
west,  passing  through  two  cities  of  importance  in  Prussia, 
leading  from  one  considerable  town  to  another,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighteen,  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Saxony,  should  be 
suffered  to  remain,  by  an  enlightened  administration,  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  cross-roads  in  European  Turkey, 
for  such  is  in  reality  the  case.     Add  to  all  this,  the  obsti- 
nate, and  inflexible  determination  of  the  thick-headed  and 
thick-set  heavy  postilions,  whom  you  have  as  much  chance 
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of  moving  from  their  jog-trot  pace  of  four  English  miles 
an  hour,  by  either  good  or  bad  words,  by  promises  of 
money,  or  threat  en  ings  to  give  none,  as  you  would  have 
in  urging  the  Monument  to  run  up  Fish-strcct  Hill  by 
similar  means,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  every 
traveller  must  expect  to  feel  and  suffer,  if  his  luck  will 
have  it  that  he  is  to  wade  through  the  Silesian  territory.^ 

The  impositions  too,  which  we  experienced  from  the 
-post-masters  on  this  road,  compelled  us,  more  than  once,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  authorities  of  the  place,  in  hopes  of 
getting  redress ;  and  once  or  twice,  I  believe,  we  were  in* 
vited  to  la^'  our  case  in  a  letter  before  the  Director-general 
of  the  Posts  of  Berlin,  Baron  N — ,  with  whose  system  of 
posting  we  had  occasion  to  be  fully  satisfied  in  West  Prus- 
sia, on  our  way  to  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but  which  seems  in- 
sufficient to  protect  a  traveller  in  Silesia.  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  that  our  complaints,  which  we  certainly  did 
not  make  on  light  grounds,  nor  so  often  as  we  had  received 
provocation  will  liave  the  effect  of  urging  that  enlight- 
ened magistrate,  of  whom  every  person  speaks  favourably, 
to  remedy  abuses  which  exist  in  despite  of  his  regulations. 
Having  now,  (and,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  throughout 
this  long  journey,)  vented  my  spleen  in  good  earnest,  I  beg 
to  apprize  my  readers,  that  I  shidl  probably  have  no  fur- 
ther occasion  to  utter  anotlicr  word  of  complaint. 

We  will  now  hurry  through  Bunlzlau,  Giirlitz,  Lobau, 
and  Bautzen,  neglecting  to  say  any  thing  of  the  great 
mart  of  Saxon  cloth,  in  the  former  of  those  towns,  where 
we  arrived  during  the  cloth*fair,  which  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess ;  omitting  all  references  to  the  picturesque  and  alpine 
locality  of  the  second,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  we  bade 
adieu  to  Prussia,  and  entered  the  humbled  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  without  much  ceremony;  slightly  alluding  only  to 
the  ba&altic  structure  of  the  high  pinnacle  on  which  tliq 
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third  is  situated,  where  we  stopped  to  diange  hones  at 
four  o'clock  A.M.  on  Christmas-day ;  and  lastlj,  letnaaag 
merely,  en  pauant,  the  military  adTenturea  of  Napoboa 
which*  the  fourth  of  the  towns  just  mentioned  witnessed  a 
few  years  before  his  faU,  and  of  which  the  sight  of  Bautaen 
is  calculated  to  remind  us. 

Scarcely  had  we  entered  Saxony  when  a  change  for  die 
better  in  the  road  and   manner  of  travelling  was  peroeiTed- 
We  found  at  Lobau  a  regular  chauisie^  and  gladly  aubmit- 
ted  to  the  heavy  chaunU-geld  exacted  from  us  at  enay 
stage,  to  which  we  stood  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  tra- 
velling expeditiously  over  a  basaltic  macadamiaed  road. 
From  Lobau  to  Bautzen  the  road  is  indeed  beautiful ;  and 
thence  onwards  the  country  improves  apace  and  wonder* 
fully.  It  becomes  alpine,  and  cultivated  in  a  superior  style; 
its  villages  are  clean  and  neat,  and  bear  the  aspect  of  com- 
fort ;  while  the  appearance  of  the  several  towns  is  ancient  and 
picturesque.    Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  the  situation 
of  Bautzen,   extending  over  the  steps  of  a  clay-slate  hill 
with  it^  tudesque  turrets  and  Saxon  arches.      Half-way 
between  Bautzen  and  Schmidfeldt  the  road  is  embosomed 
in  a  long  valley,  across  extensive  forests,  surrounded  by 
ranges  of  hills  of  various  forms  and  attitudes*     It  is  paved 
all  along  with  small  fragments  of  the  basalt  of  the  country, 
which  being  ground  down  into  dust  by  the  tra£Sc  of  car- 
riages during  dry  weather,  and  mixed  up  with  the  heavy  rain 
that  had  fallen  for  several  days  previous,  forms  a  clayish- 
looking  fluid  mire,  which  is  allowed  to  run  over  the  pro* 
minent  convexity  of  the  road  into  a  ditch,  cut  on  each  side. 
The  aspect  of  much   of  the  fertile   and   well-cultivated 
campaign  country  of  Saxony,  is  calculated  to  remind  one 
strongly  of  England,  but  nothing  more  so  than  the  large 
waggons,  several  of  which  we  met  on  our  way  to  the  ca- 
pital with  teams  of  beautiful  horses  gaily  and  profusely 
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harnessed  in  brass,  and  driven  by  cleanly  and  good- 
looking  waggoners,  in  every  way  similar  to  those  of  their 
descendants  in  this  country.  Having  ascended  a  very 
steep  hill  near  Kessel,  we  came  to  a  spot  on  whicli  appears 
a  very  showy  and  commodious  inn,  standing  perfectly 
alone  in  that  elevated  region,  whence  we  enjoyed  a  pan- 
oramic view  of  the  Bohemian  chain  which  marks  the 
division  of  the  two  states,  and  in  which  Peterswalde 
and  Toplitz  are  situated.  The  coup  (Tail  h  beyond 
description  magnificent.  Hither,  we  were  informed,  the 
inhabitants  of  Dresden  resort  in  summer,  to  feast  their 
eyes  upon  the  endless  beauties  of  the  mountains  and  forest 
scenery  of  this  Saxon  Switzerland.  The  small  but  neat 
town  of  BischofFswerda  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  hilh  Those 
of  my  readers  who  have  perused  the  singularly  bloody 
strife  which  took  place  on  Saxon  ground  in  181 S,  will  re- 
collect that  this  unfortunate  town  was  razed  to  the  ground 
on  that  occasion.  A  very  handsome  bronze  bust  of  tlie 
present  King,  by  whose  command  Bischoftswerda  was  again 
rebuilt,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square  to  comme- 
morate tlie  event.  The  last  stage,  over  a  continuation  of 
the  macadamized  road,  may,  witliout  exaggeration,  be  com- 
pared to  a  ride  through  a  splendid  park,  around,  and  from 
many  parts  of  which  magnificent  woods,  highly  cultivated 
valleys,  small  and  dean  villages,  and  distant  glimpses  of 
romantic  hills,  offer  themselves  in  succesaion  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.  Having,  at  last,  reached  the  summit  of 
the  liigh  ground,  within  an  English  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
conclusion  of  our  journey,  the  most  imposing  amphitheatre 
of  mountain-land  in  every  variety  of  undulation,  and  for  se- 
veral miles  around,  burst  upon  our  sight,  with  the  turrets 
and  steeples  of  the  long  wished-for  capital  at  our  feet, 
washed  by  the  tortuous  and  wide  Elbe.  We  stopped 
awhile  on  this  height  to  contemplate,  notwithstanding  the 
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misty  weather,  this  striking  "view  of  the  centre  of  Saxony. 
In  our  progress  down  the  hill  the  new  road  turned  sud- 
denly over  a  neat  stone  bridge  thrown  across  a  deep  raTine, 
leaving  the  old  road  on  the  left.  The  glorious  sua  at  this 
conjuncture  shone  forth,  as  if  to  welcome  us  to  our  goal, 
over  the  city  and  surrounding  magic  scenery,  giving  to  each 
object  its  proper  tint  and  dress,  and  bringing  forward,  by 
the  deep  shadows  it  cast  in  many  places,  a  thousand  priet^ 
points  of  this  landscape,  equal  in  beauty  to  any  which  I 
have  seen  in  Europe.  We  now  hurried  on  for  our  Christ- 
mas dinner  through  the  suburbs,  and  the  Schwartz  Gate, 
where  we  were  detained  by  some  trifling  formality;  and 
galloping  along  the  handsome  promenade  of  that  name, 
planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and  flanked  by  rows  of 
handsome  houses,  arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  VientiCy  (Wien- 
stadt)  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  time  enough  to 
hear  the  distant  responses  of  ^^  Hosanna  in  txcehis"^  from 
the  neighbouring  church,  which  reminded  us  of  the  great 
and  solemn  festival  celebrated  on  that  day  all  over  the 
Christian  world. 

I  stopped,  during  that,  and  five  whole  days  besides  in 
the  "  German  Florence,*"  two  of  which  I  dedicated  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  picture  gallery,  in  which  one  object 
alone  had  tempted  me  to  deviate,  at  that  advanced  period  of 
the  winter,  from  the  shortest  road  to  England,  over  coun- 
tries by  no  means  inviting,  through  which  my  readers  have 
accompanied  me.  Here,  also,  I  was  able  to  accomplish  in 
part  some  family  arrangement  with  my  relations,  who  reside 
in  countries  dependent  on  the  Austrian  Grovemment,  and 
whom  I  had  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  of  seeing,  had 
not  the  refusal  from  the  Admiralty  to  extend  my  leave'of 
absence  prevented  my  carrying  into  eflect  one  of  the  origi* 
nal  intentions  with  which  T  had  set  out  from  England.  That 
leave  of  absence  had  been  granted  only  for  a  period  of  six 
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uioiiths,  but  continued  indisposition  in  England,  which  con- 
6ned  me  for  days  together  to  my  roonij  had  prevented 
my  availing  myself  of  it  before  nearly  one  half  of  tlie  time 
had  expired.  This  circumstance,  however,  not  iiaving  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  proper  quarter,  and  the  news 
of  the  refusal  having  hastened  my  departure  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  the  first 
German  town  of  importance  nearest  to  Vienna  afforded  rae 
of  transacting  my  private  affairs.  My  young  travelling 
companion  and  myself  had  brought  letters  to  the  Reverend 
M.  Bennett,  who  having  been  long  resident  at  Dresden,  it 
was  thought,  might  be  of  service  to  us;  nor  were  our  ex- 
pectations disappointed  ;  for  to  his  incessant  exertions  and 
id  most  parental  care  of  us,  I  may  say  that  we  stand  in- 
debted for  the  many  enjoyments  we  experienced  in  that 
city,  as  well  as  for  our  having  been  able  to  see  in  the  fullest 
manner  every  object  which  that  capital  offers  to  the  curio- 
sity of  the  traveller,  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time* 

By  casting  his  eye  over  the  plan  of  the  city  inserted  in 
this  part  of  my  narrative,  the  reader  will  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  extent  and  situation  of  Dresden.  Small  in  di- 
mensions, but  full  of  beauties  and  interesting  points,  even 
in  winter,  the  capital  of  Saxony  is  likely  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  stranger,  and  produce  impressions  of  the 
most  agreeable  description.  Placed  on  both  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  and  surrounded  by  environs  in  whicli  romantic  nature 
is  blended  with  the  ricliest  cultivation,  Dresden  can  boast 
of  a  locality  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  many  other  in- 
land capitals  of  Europe.  The  liand  of  man  too,  and  his 
directing  mind  are  triumphantly  visible  in  every  part  of 
this  favoured  seat  of  the  fine  arts :  and  the  character  of  the 
Sovereign  who  rules  over  it,  and  the  nature  of  its  p)Utical 
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institutioiis,  combiiie  to  nnder  it  a  mott  dsrinUe  plsoe  of 
mideiioe. 

In  pssabg  from  the  Neostadt,  where  we  noticed,  in  t 
handsome  square  ftdng  the  windows  of  our  apartments,  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  gilt  bronae,  erected  in  memosy 
of  the  Secood  Augustus  of  Saxony,  to  the  Old  Town,  or 
Dresden  Proper,  we  crossed  over  the  comieeting  bridge,  one 
of  the  finest  structures  oi  the  kind  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Buseell  objects  to  the  presence  of  the  colossal  Crucifix 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  centre  arch,  and  rising  from  a 
mass  of  artificial  rocks,  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  whole  of 
which  is  of  bronse,  and  wishes  it  had  not  been  restored 
after  being  once  fairly  blown  up  by  the  Fxench,  along  with 
the  centre  arch.  Now  in  the  first  phwe,  that  monument 
was  never  blown  up  by  Marshal  Davoust,  when-  on  the 
19th  of  March  1818,  he  ordered  the  centre  arch  to  be  de- 
molished, but  was  previously  removed  to  a  safe  place. 
Its  subsequent  restoration,  therefore,  along  with  that  of  the 
bridge,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  was 
a  matter  of  course.  In  the  second  place,  the  Crucifix  it- 
self is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  much  admired,  and  re- 
flects great  credit  on  Herold  who  cast  it.  Its  magnitude 
and  the  quantity  of  metal  it  contains,  are  two  addi- 
tional features  of  interest  belonging  to  it.  Lastly,  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  in  a  city  governed  by  an  eminently 
Catholic  Royal  family,  and  inhabited  by  Grerman  Luthe- 
rans, who  have  themselves  a  great  veneration  for  the  sym- 
bol of  our  redemption,  the  presence  of  a  gigantic  crucifix 
beautifully  wrought,  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fares, is  neither  out  of  character  nor  devoid  of  interest. 
Mr.  Russell  might  have  better  directed  his  humorous  satire 
against  that  Pope,  who,  to  assist  the  Saxon  Elector  in  re- 
building this  identical  bridge,  of  stone,  sent  him  several  thou- 
sand dispensations  for  the  eating  of  butter,  milk,  and  eggs. 
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during  Lent,  to  be  sold  to  the  devout,  and  with  the  money 
of  which  the  bridge  was  actually  constructed  in  1344.  In 
one  part  of  thia  bridge,  there  used  to  be  in  former  times 
an  open  portion  of  the  Imlustrade,  from  which  malefactors 
condemned  to  be  drowned,  wore  precipitated  Into  the  Elbe* 
The  last  victim  who  suffered  iti  this  manner,  was  a  man 
who  had  murdered  his  wife  in  1715.  There  is  a  regulation 
respecting  the  passing  over  tliis  bridge,  of  which  we  were 
for  ever  reminded  by  the  police,  and  m  virtue  uf  which  J3e- 
destrians  from  tlie  Neustadt  must  take  the  one,  and  tliose 
from  the  Old  Town  the  other  side  of  it.  Waggons  and  cat- 
tle pay  a  toll»  but  not  private  carriages,  or  people  on  foot, 

*'  The  pros|)ect,"  observes  Mr*  Hussell,  "  from  the  bridge 
is  celebrated  all  over  Germany,  and  deserves  to  be  so. 
Whether  you  look  up  or  down  tlie  river^  the  towers  and 
palaces  of  the  city  are  pictured  in  the  streauK  A  lovely  plain 
groaning  beneath  population  and  fertility,  retires  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  farther  bank,  then  swells  up  into  an  am- 
phitheatre of  gentle  sIojks,  laid  out  in  vineyards,  inter- 
spersed with  an  endless  succesMon  of  villages  and  villas, 
and  shut  in  towards  the  south  by  the  suniniits  of  the 
Sachsische  Schweitz,  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia.^' 

Beyond  the  last  arch  of  tlie  bridge,  and  on  the  right, 
stotids  the  Court  Chapel,  or  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the 
mo§t  gorgeous,  but  not  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in 
Germany.  It  was  designed  and  began  by  Gaetano  Chiaveri, 
and  completed  by  the  architects  Scbastiani,  Knofler,  and 
Sehwarz*  Its  style  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  he  par 
eicellffice  Catholic,  It  is  neither  Gothic  nor  Grecian ;  it 
approaches  not  the  Saxon  character  of  building ;  nor  is  it 
like  a  Mosque,  or  a  Russian  Church  ;  and  much  less  like 
a  theatre,  as  some  modern  churcjjes  are;  but  it  is  Ca- 
tholic, an  order  too  frequently  met  with  in  Milan^  Venice, 

2  q  2 
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Genoa,  and  Turin,  not  to  deserve  a  specific  rank  among 
the  various  styles  of  architecture.  Two  millions  cf  Tha- 
lers  (388,833/.  sterling,)  were  expended  on  this  structure, 
including  internal  and  external  decorations,  sacred  uten- 
sils, &C.  The  principal  ornament,  however,  is  the  great 
altar-piece  thirty-three  feet  high,  snd  sixteen  feet  wide, 
representing  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  painted  by  Raphad 
Mengs,  who  was  a  native  of  Dresden,  whither  he  sent  it 
from  Spain  in  1766.  Besides  this  exquisite  painting,  there 
are  two  other  smaller  performances  by  the  same  master,  in 
the  side-chapels.  Every  Sunday,  and  other  church  holy- 
days,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  rites,  a  high  mass 
is  celebrated  at  eleven  oVlock  in  this  church,  accompanied 
by  all  the  chapel  music  of  the  Court,  which  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Europe,  after  that  of  St  Petersburgh,  and  the 
Capella  Sistina.  We  were  present  at  one  of  these  solemn 
ceremonies  the  day  after  Christmas,  when  I  noticed  several 
strict  regulations  respecting  the  separation  of  the  two 
sexes  in  the  principal  aisle.  The  Royal  Family  attend  on 
all  these  occasions  in  their  covered  gallery  over  the  choir, 
having  an  easy  access  to  it  through  a  corridor,  which  con- 
nects the  church  with  the  palace. 

Opposite  to  the  church,  a  grand  flight  of  forty  steps,  fifty 
feet  wide,  leads  to  the  terrace  called  the  Briihl.  This  is 
a  magniiicent  promenade,  which  follows  the  tortuous  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  surrounds  a  garden 
and  Palace  formerly  belonging  to  the  Count  de  Briihl ; 
but  is  now  converted  to  different  purposes,  among  which 
I  may  mention  the  annual  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  and  the 
apartments  for  the  Academy  of  Arts.  In  one  part  of  this 
succession  of  walks,  gardens,  and  plantations,  a  Belvedere 
has  been  erected,  which  would  be  considered  as  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Doric  arcliitecture,  had  it  not  been  spoiled  by  the 
subsequent  addition  of  wooden  sheds  for  the  purpose  of 
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affording  accommodation  to  a  restaurateur.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  finest  views  of  that  part  of  the  Alt-stadt  of  Dresden 
which  ranges  along  the  river,  and  of  the  opposite  bank,  are 
to  be  enjoyed  from  different  points  of  the  Bruhl ;  but  the 
view  of  Dresden  which  embraces  the  Catholic  church,  and 
two  or  three  other  important  buildings,  forming  in  reality 
a  very  agreeable  picture,  u  that  wliich  I  have  here  in- 
troduced, and  which  is  taken  from  that  part  of  the  city  in 
which  we  resided • 

In  our  rounds  about  Dresden  we  noticed  the  severe 
and  peculiar  style  of  houses  of  the  Saxon  nobility,  with 
the  oriel  windows,  high,  well-built,  and  commodious.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  long,  and  somewhat  narrow  ;  but  there 
are  some  which  are  of  ample  bread di,  and  lined  with 
very  striking  edfices.  During  the  summer,  Dresden  is 
crowded  with  strangers.  Lodgings  are  plentiful  and  very 
reasonable  in  winter,  but  not  so  during  the  season  of  the 
mineral  waters.  Many  of  the  Palaces  of  the  principal 
nobility  are  let  to  foreign  familii^s  of  distinction  in  floors* 
for  the  sum  of  seventy,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
rix-thalers  a  month,  furnished,  A  verv  handsome  house 
of  the  latter  description  was  pointed  out  to  me  not  far  from 

the  Post-office,  belonging  to  Count ,  who  lets  it  out 

in  the  manner  I  have  just  mentioned.     The  principal  story 

was  occu|ned  by  ]\Ir,  V ,   an   Irish  gentleman,  who, 

with  his  lady  and  two  daughters,  has  resided  in  it  for  some 
time,  the  proprietor  himsetf  living  in  a  garret.  If  a  com- 
plete suite  of  rooms,  handsomely  furnished,  arc  engaged 
by  the  year,  beginning  at  the  dull  season,  a  sum  seldom 
greater  than  sixty  pounds  sterling  will  be  asked.  A  stran- 
ger may  also  have  the  convenience  of  procuring  his  dinner 
in  the  same  house,  if  he  happens  to  be  fortunate  in  en- 
gaging apartments  in  the  house  of  a  restaurateur.  Thus 
Mr*  C— ,  the   British  representative,  who  lodges  in  the 
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same  house  in  which  the  club  is  held^  has  the  advanUge 
of  ordering  his  dinner  without  the  trouble  of  having  t 
cook.  The  charges  at  the  numerous  hotels  both  in  the 
Neustadt  and  the  Old  Town,  particularly  those  in  the 
Schloss  Gasse,  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and  provisooi 
are  proportionably  cheap.  We  occupied  three  excdlent 
rooms  at  the  Wien  Stadt  for  twenty-eight  groshen  a-day, 
(four  francs,)  and  our  fare  and  attendance  were  of  the  best, 
yet  equally  reasonable.  The  hotels  in  Dresden  are  of  a 
superior  description.  Those  of  Pologne  and  Bavidre, 
both  in  the  principal  street,  are  considered  among  the  best, 
and  are  generally  full ;  but  the  principal  establishment  of 
this  class  is  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  in  which  there  are 
not  less  than  sixty  furnished  apartments  in  constant  use. 
There  is  every  temptation  for  a  traveller  to  settle  in 
Dresden.  Society  is  of  a  mixed  description :  the  purely 
Saxon  is,  perhaps,  too  formal ;  that  which  consists  partly 
of  foreigners,  and  partly  of  natives,  is  the  most  preferable; 
but  both  arc  said  to  be  of  quite  a  dilTerent  character  from 
that  which  one  meets  with  in  other  large  German  cities.  The 
Saxons  are  not  averse  to  amusement,  and  they  affect  to  be 
much  attached  to  dramatic  representation  ;  but  in  general 
they  appeared  to  me  to  be  too  solemn  and  phlegmatic,  not 
only  in  every  action,  but  even  in  the  delivery  of  their  say- 
ings, to  be  sincere  lovers  of  mirth  and  jollity.  The  colour 
of  Court- society  is  sombre  to  a  degree.  The  Royal 
family  lead  a  retired  life;  at  the  time  of  our  arrival, 
the  death  both  of  the  King  and  Queen,  which  had  hap- 
pened so  near  to  each  other,  had  thrown  an  additional 
gloom  over  the  capital.  I  pretend  not,  however,  to  give 
any  of  this  information  on  my  own  authority,  but  on  that 
of  some  English  residents  who  have  been  living  at  Dresden 
for  a  year  or  so.  There  are  English  colonies  in  every 
considerable  city  in  Europe,  and  Dresden  can,  also,  boast  of 
one,  although   it  be  not  so  numerous  as   that  at  Paris, 
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Brussels,  or  fiome.     In  the  summer  their  number  increases 
greatly;  and  with  their  handsome  equipages,  their  horses, 
and  servants,  tlieir  wealth,   (^i^reat  even  with  the  poorest  of 
them  compared  wiih  that  of  the  inhabitants,)  and  their 
eccentricities,  doiun^    things    differently   from  every  body 
else,  they  contribute  not  a  little  in  giving  to  the  capita)  of 
Saxony  a  greater  degree  of  eclat  and  animation-     Those 
foreigners,  however,  who  flock   to  Dresden  in  the  large&t 
number,  and  who  Imd  a  more  spkndid  life  than  any  other, 
AS  I  understand,  are  the  Ru&sians  ;  and  it   is  odd  that  the 
majority  of  them  do   not  go  thither  for  amusement  or  eco- 
nomy as  the  English  do,  but  to  take  care  of  their  health 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Dr,  Kreisig,     This 
eminent  physician  is  the  Bailhe  of  Germany,     He  is  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  to  which  all   desperate  cases — all  cases 
already  decided  upon  by  inferior  medical  courts,  are  referred 
for  a  reversion  or  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence,   or  for 
a   better  opinion.      Dr.  Kreisig  owes  his  celebrity  to  an 
excellent  practical  book  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  he 
published  some  years  ago;  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  patient  investigator  of  hidden  complaints-    He  is  advanced 
ill  years,  and  has  amassed  a  very  considerable  fortune.    We 
met  by  mutual  appointment  on  two  occa^tions,  during  both 
which    interviews  I  had  full  scope  to  learn    his    peculiar 
notions  rt"S|)ecting  the  function  of  that  organ  which  he  seems 
to  have  studied  most,  but  to  which  he  is  disposed  to  attri- 
bute only  a  secondary  rank  in  the  animal  system.     Circu* 
lation  of  the  blood  he  attributes  to  some  attractive  power 
of  the    nerves.      On    this  favourite   subject     the   Doctor 
discoursed  at  great  length.     He  never  failed  to  adduce,  as 
illustrations  of  his  original  views,  facts  which  had  occurred 
in   his  extensive  practice,  and  there  ap|x^ared  plain  good 
sense    in    all    he    said ;  but    to   me   the   whole   looked,  or 
sounded,  I  should  rather  say,  like  metaphysics;  and  me- 
taphysics arc   not   worth  a  groat  in  physic.     How  much 
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farther  do  we  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  phenome- 
non of  circulation  and  the  study  of  its  morbid  modification 
by  adopting  the  notion,  (an  abstract  one)  that  it  depends 
on  nervous  attraction  rather  than  on  the  irritability  and 
contractibility  of  a  large  muscle — the  heart  ?  HoweveTi 
Dr.  Kreisig  is  a  good  practical  physician,  and  his  opinion 
carries  great  weight  in  Saxony.  He  informed  me  that  he 
has  during  the  summer  an  incredible  number  of  Russian 
and  Polish  families  to  attend,  who  come  to  reside  in  Dres- 
den for  no  other  purpose.  His  duties  at  that  time  of  the 
year  are  very  arduous,  being  seldom  less  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  liours  in  attendance  upon  his  patients.  The 
Doctor  did  not  seem  to  entertain  any  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Petersburgh,  particularly  among 
medical  men  who  are  his  own  countrymen,  from  many  of 
whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  histories  of  cases  and 
prescriptions  with  the  patients  who  come  to  consult  him  from 
that  capital.  His  opinion  on  that  subject,  such  as  it  was,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  rather  the  result  of  a  general  impression 
than  of  individual  examples  or  observations.  In  common 
with  the  scientific  physicians  of  other  capitals  in  Europe, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  the  medical  profession 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  as  tardy  and  not  over  zealous  in  the 
career  of  scientific  investigation,  in  consequence  of  his 
never  hearing  that  they  had  done  aught  to  promote  it. 
"  What  physician  practising  in  that  capital,**'  said  Kreisig 
in  his  quiet  but  earnest  manner,  "  can  l)oast  that  his  name 
is  known  beyond  the  ])lace  of  his  residence?'"*  In  answer 
to  questions  I  put  to  him,  the  Doctor  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  deformed  |X'rsons  in  Saxony  is  great ;  (I  had  ascer- 
tained that  fact  before,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  dependent  on 
the  bad  practice  of  midwifery,  and  a  still  worse  physical 
education  of  children)  ;  that  vaccination  was  gaining  ground 
considerably  ;  that  very  few  cases  of  varioloid,  or  small  pox 
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after  vaccination,  had  for  some  years  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  eonimission,  which  had  the  superintendence  of  that 
practice,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  a  memher  ;  and 
lastly,  that  there  were  instances  of  suicides  hy  plunging 
into  the  Elhe, 

This  appeared  to  me  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining some  correct  notion  of  the  opinion  entertained  by 
the  most  eminent  of  our  profession  in  Germany  resj>ecting 
that  singular  system  of  medicine,  which,  taking  its  origin 
from  a  small  tre^ilise  on  ihe  virtue  of  medical  agents,  pub- 
lished in  Hlifeland'*!!*  Journal  thirty  years  ago,  had  since 
acquired  a  full  ilevelo|iement  and  a  degree  of  im|xirtance, 
in  the  ^^  Organon  of  the  art  of  curing  Diseases,^  and  a  sub- 
sequent work  on  matenu  me  flit  a.  These  had  given  to  their 
author,  the  body  physician  and  counsellor  of  the  smallest 
of  the  Federated  Princes  of  Saxony,  a  name  that  had  since 
found  the  whole  of  Germany  too  conHnedfor  it,  and  threa- 
tened, consequently,  to  invade  France  and  Italy  with  its 
prestige.  I  concluded  that  Kreisig,  the  most  eel el> rated, 
and  certainly  the  first  physician  in  Saxony,  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  Hahnemann,  and  his  homoeopathic  *  me- 
thoil  ejf  treariiig  diseases,  the  physiciar*  and  system  I  al- 
lude to.  The  idea  that  a  medical  agent,  which  is  known 
from  experience  to  produce,  when  applied  indiscriminately 
or  in  too  lartre  a  dose,  an  artificial  maladv  in  the  constitu- 
tion,  will  remove  a  n fit  oral  malady  of  the  same  description, 
existing   in   the  constitution, — an   idea    founded    on    the 


•  I  really  i>eg  pardon  of  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  among 
the  **  initiatecr'  for  using  so  learned  an  expression,  in^teail  of  its  cor- 
responding meaning,  the  art  nf  curing ^  fauntkd  on  rf^enihiatheeji  ;  but 
I  should  not  have  been  undifrsttxid  by  the  worthy  Doctor  had  I  em- 
ployed any  other  than  the  technical  a|>pellation  by  which  the  system 
in  question  is  known,  and  which  is  lisped  by  every  fair  lady  in  Ger- 
many. 
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assumed  principle  that  two  diseases  cannot  exist  tcsgethcTi 
or  that  one  nail  drives  another  out,  is  too  singular  and  has 
been   too  pertinaciously  insisted  on,  not  to   have  ezcitid 
attention  in  the  professional  world.     Another  singularity 
in    Hahnemann's   system   is,   that  infinitesinial    doses   at 
such   medical   agents  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  mccfics- 
mental  or  artificial  disease,  and  consequently  the    cure  of 
a  natural  one.     This  latter  conclusion,  truly,  is  not  ezacdy 
a  fair  seqiiitur  of   the   first    principle   assumed   by  the 
Doctor ;  but  we  must  not  stand  on  trifles,  where  questions 
of  much  greater  magnitude  are  involved.    Kreisig,  however, 
to  my  ])erfect  astonishment,  seemed  not  to  have  paid  mudi 
attention  to  theprogrcssof  this  system  of  medicine:  although 
the   head-quarters  of  its  apostle  are  only  a  stoneVthrow 
from  Dresden  ;— the  discoverer's  birth-place  *  not  farther 
than  the  celebrated  China  manufactory ; — and  its  followers 
and  proselytes  fast  increasing  in  number  and  power  in  the 
capital  in  which  he  so  deservedly  flourishes.     But  thus  it 
is  with  men  engaged  in  extensive  practice — ^they  have  no 
leisure  left  to  look  into  the  petty  revolutions  and  distur- 
bances that,  ever  and  anon,  take  place  place  in  medicine  : 
leaving  thorn  to  the  natural  operation,  either  of  a  "  Riot 
Act,'^  or  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  community.     In 
the  case  of  the  system  alluded  to,  the  homoeopal/nsis  could 
scarcely  have   hoped   to  be  noticed  by  one  whom    they 
accuse  of  being  the  most  inveterate  ^^  allopathist"  possi- 
ble f.    However,  it  is  not  less  true  than  humiliating  to  the 

*  Hahnemann^  it  appears^  was  born  at  Meisson  in  1755. 

t  Again  at  fault.  I  ain  really  ashamed  of  so  much  pedantry ;  hut  it 
appears  that  wc  shall  soon  have  to  return  to  the  days  of  Galen  and  his 
great  predecessor  of  Chios  for  a  knowledge  of  the  medical  language, 
llie  above  second  hard  name  is  given  by  the  followers  of  Hahnemann, 
in  token  of  contempt,  for  those  who  are  said  to  pile  together  in  one 
prescription  as  many  ingredients  as  are  required  to  make  the  cele* 


I 
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spirit  of  our  profession,  that  eucIi  a  system  not  only  exists 
in  great  force  among  some  of  the  most  enlightened  physi- 
cians in  Germany,  (how  dearly  they  all  love  a  system  !)  but 
that  disciples  of  the  founder  of  this  S4.'haol,  uctnaUy 
travel  about  that  country,  and  have  extended  their  excur- 
sions to  foreign  cities;  to  Paris,  for  instance,  and  Naples, 
where  they  succeed  in  making  proselytes  and  money  too. 
It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  how  seriously  these  people 
talk  on  the  subject,  with  what  gravity  they  will  give  to  the 
world  the  miraculous  results  of  their  practice-  Take  a 
eingle  example  as  a  ei>ecim€n.  A  partisan  of  the  new  doc- 
trine was  waited  upon  by  a  gentleman,  who  seems,  from  the 
minute  description  of  the  symptoms  of  his  malady  given 
by  the  homoeopathic  Doctor,  to  have  lieen  the  most  pitiable 
victim  that  can  be  imagined, of  whatPhihps  calls  indigestion; 
anotlier  Doctor,  a  nervous  disease;  arid  a  third,  a  liver  com- 
plaint ;  and  so  on.  **  I  was  perfectly  terrified,**  says  the  Doc- 
tor, "  at  the  bare  enumeration  of  such  a  string  of  woes  ;  and 
when  I  looked  at  my  patient,  who  had,  by  this  time,  told  me 
that  for  ten  years  he  had  in  vain  tried  the  skill  of  all  the  al- 
(opaihists  in  Saxony,  and  saw  his  haggard  looks,  blue  lips, 
anhelose  breathing,  and  emaciated  body,  I  knew^  that  his 
case  was  desfx^rale,  and  was  tngh  telling  liim  so  at  once. 
However,  placing  unbounded  faith  in  the  great  Hahne- 
mann's system,  I  proceeded  to  give  him  the  following  di- 
rections;  take  a  drop  of  the  Tincture  of  Belladonna,  and 
mix  it  with  one  ounce  of  distilled  water;  a  single  drop 
of  this  mixture  is  to  be  added  to  a  fresh  ounce  of  spring 
water;  and  of  the  latter  mixture  you  will  take  five  drops 
every  night  at  bed-time  for  6ve  successive  days.    If  the  effect 

bratad  Venetiftn  treacle  (999  f)  and  which  |>resrrt|>tioa  never  euf««, 
they  8ay»  except  \vben»  by  a  lucky  hit,  there  b,  in  the  farrago,  an  iogre^ 
dient  capable  of  producing  a  didease  aimilar  to  that  which  is  to  be 
cured. 
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produced  be  violent,  mark  me,  leave  off  taking  the  medi- 
cine.    Your  case  is  incurable,  and  every  farther  attempC 
upon  it  may  prove  fatal ;  but  if,  as  I  hope,  you  begin  to 
feel  the  l)enef]cial  and  exhilarating  effects  of  the  mixture  in 
five  or  six  days,  come  to  me  for  further  directions.     In  tht 
mean  while  STARVE;  that  isj  eat  nothing  but  a  dish  ofmaO' 
caroni  twice  in  twenty-four  hoursj  and  drink  gum-waier  with 
sugar,'*    The  patient,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  was  taken 
back  in  a  carriage,  and  the  Doctor  candidly  admits,  that  be 
never  expected  to  hear  from  him  again.     However,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  up  rode  to  his 
door  the  metamorphosed  patient,  who,  thanking  his  miracle- 
working  Doctor,  informed  him  that  he  had  only  found  it 
necessary  to   take  three  doses  of  the  medicine  before  he 
found  himself  perfectly  another  being ;  '^  with  as  quiet  a 
stomach,  and  as  serene  a  mind,"  said  he,  ^'  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly desire  V*     But  why  introduce  this  episode  in  my  ac- 
count of  Dresden,  it  will  be  asked  by  my  readers  ?     I  will 
tell  them  !    Hahnemann's  disciples  are  waxing  bold,  and  the 
system    itself,  absurd  as  it   may  appear,  is  beginning  to 
get  hold  of  the  imagination  of  patients  in  this  country, 
who  actually  emigrate  on  a  visit  to  the  Oracle  at  KGclten,-}- 
to  be  cured  of  tedious  and  lingering  stomach  complaints  by 
injitiitesimals,  rather  than  stay   at  home  and  judiciously, 
as  well  as  moderately,  starve  themselves  into  a  recovery. 
Ah  !  there  is  the  rub.     We  are  ready  enough  to  take  either 
large  or  small  doses  of  medicine ;  but  we  cannot  bear  to 
mortify  our  stomach.     There  is  a  rioli  me  ta»gere  upon  it. 
This  is  what  I  told  two  or  three  patients,  wlio  consulted 

*  I  am  serious.  'Flicre  are  many  such  cases  of  the  effect  of  this 
new  system  of  medicine  in  more  tlian  one  recent  foreign  medical 
journal.  Three  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  Comptrmentaire 
des  Snenccs  MUicales  for  1826. 

t  'Die  usual  residence  of  Hahnemann. 
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me,  since  my  return  home,  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  to 
Saxony  to  be  treated  by  Hahnemann. 

Dn  Krcisig  is  very  much  attached  to  botany  and  gar- 
dening, to  which  he  flies  as  a  relaxation  from  severe  duties. 
He  has  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  forming  a  most 
extensive  flower-garden,  which  time  would  not  allow  me  to 
visit.  In  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Kreisig  finds 
an  able  assistant  in  his  nephew  Dr.  Franks  a  very  well- 
informed  practical  physician,  with  whom  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  becoming  acquainted  in  London  a  few  years  ago. 
Another  of  Dr  Kreisig's  nephews,  who  had  likewise  visited 
the  London  Medical  Establishments,  Dr.  Harper,  is  settled 
at  Leipsig,  where  I  have  already  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  my  readers  as  a  very  able  practitioner  and  Profes- 
sor of  that  University. 

Dr.  Kreisig  spoke  well  of  Dr.  Striive,  with  whose 
method  of  imitating  mineral  waters  of  the  most  com- 
plicated nature  he  seemed  perfectly  acquainted.  He  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  service  of  great  importance  which 
Striive  had  rendered  to  medicine.  Dr.  Striive  practised 
originally  as  a  physician  at'Dresden^but  afterwards,  having 
found  the  subject  of  analytical  chemistry,  particularly 
when  applied  to  the  investigation  of  mineral  waters,  very 
attractive,  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  for  that 
of  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  and  joined  one  of  his  rela- 
tions in  opening,  on  a  very  large  scale,  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some shop  as  a  **  Pharmacie"^  in  the  Neu  Markt*  Thither  I 
proceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  excellent  chy mist,  and  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him  on  every  point  which  bore  on 
the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  his  manner  of  imitating 
them,  and  his  different  establishments  at  Dresden,  Moscow, 
and  Brighton.  I  found  Dr*  Striive  not  only  a  very  intel- 
ligent, but  a  modest  man,  who  spoke  with  enthusiasm  on 
his  favourite  subject,  without  the  least  admixture  of  that 
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charlatanic  spirit  which  seems,  in  general,  to  infect  pai> 
sons  who  have  made  a  fortunate  hit  in  some   useful  diseo- 
very.     I  was  glad  to  hear  from  him,  that  he  is  pursuiiy 
his  labours  without  interruption,  extending  his  reaeaidMi 
to   other  mineral  springs,    particularly  those  of  Austris 
and  Bohemia.     Dr.  Striive's  present  imitations  of  the  scfr- 
ral  springs  of  Carlsbad,  and  those  of  Ems,   Marienbtd, 
Pyrmont,  Spa,  Seidschutz,  and  Pullna,  are  admitted  by  the 
medical  faculty  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  public  in 
Germany,  to  coincide  perfectly  with  the  original  waters,  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  character,  as  well  as  in  their 
medical  properties.      As  far  as   my  humble  opinion  can 
avail,  1  have  no  hesitation  in    subscribing   to  the  whole 
extent  of  both  positions.      Few  medical  practitioners  in 
London  have  probably  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
making  use  of  those  artificial  waters  with  their  patients,  than 
I  have  had  within  the  last  two  years ;  and    I  can  freely 
say,  that  I  have  found  them  most  efficacious  auxiliaries 
in  the   treatment  of  particular  disorders.       Dr.  Striive^s 
Brighton  Spa  has  now  acquired   too    much   celebrity  to 
need    any  more    than   a  simple  mention    in    this    place. 
At   Moscow   a   similar  establishment  has  been    in    action 
for  some  time,  and  with  equal  success ;    and  at  Dresden 
itself  it  is  in  great  estimation  and  request. 

An  objection  had  been  started  in  his  own  country  against 
his  analysis  and  synthesis  of  mineral  waters,  by  some  who 
alleged  that  the  chemistry  of  nature  is  not  the  chemistry  of 
art,  and  that  the  former  does  not  act  on  principles  framed 
and  laid  down  by  men.  Another  objection  was  urged  against 
his  discovery,  namely,  that  waters  in  which  very  minute 
quantities  of  a  variety  of  salts,  or  other  substances  arc 
held  in  solution,  have,  notwithstanding,  a  manifest  effect  on 
the  constitution ;  and  that  such  could  not  be  imitated 
by  any  human  contrivance.  In  order  to  obviate  both  these 
objections  at  once,  Doctor  Stri'ivc  undertook,  and  had  nearlv 
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^  completed  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  solid  pile  of  mi- 
neral ingredients,  known  by  him  to  enter  into  the  composi- 
Ition  of  the  waters  of  Toplitz,  Pullna,  Egra,  and  Marienbad, 
and  by  passing  a  constant  stream  of  pure  water  around 
eTery  part  of  that  column,  succeeded  perfectly  in  producing, 
in  each  case,  a  compound,  which  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
constitution  as  the  real  mineral  waters  of  those  celebrated 
springs.  Dr.  Strlivc  is  about  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
recent  investigations  on  this  subject. 

PI  could  not  pass  through  Dresden  without  paying  my 
respects  to  Professor  Carus,  well  known  to  the  medical  and 

I scientific  world  for  several  microscopical  and  physiological 

H  discoveries.  Dr.  Carus  is  a  plain >  unassuming  man,  highly 
"  accomplished  J  w^armly  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  par^ 
ticularly  well  versed  in  comparative  anatomy.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  very  esteemed  works  in  analomy  and 
H  physiology,  illustrated  with  large  folio  plates,  and  of 
\  a  treatise  on   Gyncrkologia.     One  of  his  last  discoveries, 

twith  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  is  that  of  the  circular 
tion  going  on  in  the  vessels  of  the  wings  of  the  liMiula, 
The  instrument  he  uses  is  not  possessed  of  very  high 
powers,  but  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose*  Dr.  Carus 
practises   as  an   accoucheur  as    well    as   a  physician,    in 

I  which  latter  character  he  had  lately  been  appointed  to  a 
situation  at  Court,  formerly  occupied  by  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Dr.  Kreisig.  He  introduced  me  into  his  museum 
of  comparative  anatomy,  where  I  saw  most  of  the  prepa- 

I  rations  which  had  served  as  ariginals  for  his  splendid 
engravings,  and  particularly  those  which  illustrate  and 
support  his  own  discoveries*  To  those  wlio  cannot  readily 
comprehend  how  the  most  trifling  discovery  in  questions 
of  animal  life  can  be  of  usq  in  promoting  our  know- 
ledge of  that  mysterious  phenomenon,  Professor  Carus% 
very  recent  observations  on  such  minute  organized  beings 
as  the  larva  of  the  smaller  blue  dragon  fly  {agrion  pneih}^ 
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and  the  discovery  he  has  made  in  that  inaect,  of  a  simple^ 
yet  as  complete  a  system  of  circulation  of  the.  blood,  with 
a  heart  for  its  centre,  as  is  to  be  found  in  animals  of  a  m- 
perior  class,  may  not  appear  important,  or  afibid  -niidi 
interest.  Scientific  men,  however,  look  upon  thesa  le- 
searches  with  a  far  different  eye,  as  proving  that  grand  aad 
immutable  principle  of  homogeneity  whi<Ji  has  |»eflidcd.at 
the  formation  of  all  organic  bodies  by  the  great  Author  of 
Nature.*  I  hold  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  become 
personally  acquainted  at  Dresden  with  three  individually 
each  so  eminent  in  his  department  of  learning.  This  litde 
town  may  well  be  proud  of  having  such  a  professional 
triumvirate. 

In  returning  from  my  visits  to  my  professional  brethren, 
I  noticed  the  work  of  destruction  carrying  on  where  the  ram- 
parts and  fortifications  of  Dresden  formerly  stood,  but  which 
arc  now  levelling,  and  made  to  give  way  to  a  very  handsome 
external  boulevard,  that  will  encircle  the  whole  of  the  town. 
Following  the  direction  of  some  of  the  principal  streets  on 
purpose  to  observe,  better  than  I  had  hitherto  done,  the 
external  character  of  the  city,  I  remarked  that,  though 
clean,  the  streets  are  sombre,  and  that  a  foot  pavement  is 
scarce.  There  are  no  drains  or  subways,  and  water-courses, 
and  the  rain,  and  every  thing  from  the  houses  is  suffered  to 
stagnate  in  large  square  cesspools,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  at  short  distances  from  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  covered  with  wood.  The  covers  are  lifted  up  once  a 
year,  and  the  cloaca,  maxima  emptied  at  particular  times  of 

•  I  would  strenuously  recommend  to  those  of  my  readers  who  feel 
any  interest  in  these  matters,  to  peruse,  as  a  specimen  of  tlie  clearest, 
and  most  successful  method  of  inductive  inquiry,  illustrated  by  expe- 
rimental research,  most  distinctly  narrated,  the  professor's  late  work 
which  has  been  translated  into  French,  under  the  title  of  "  Quelques 
Considerations  sur  la  Circulation  a  I'occasion  de  la  Decouverte  d*une 
Circulation  activ^e  par  un  Coeur  chez  les  Insectes." 
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H    tlieir  filthy  contents,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  thus  creating 
almost  a  plague  throughout  its  atmosphere*     I  observed 
here  and  there  some  good  specimens  of  the  Saxon  arch> 
the  gateway,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  summit  of 
the  houses,  the  elevation  of  which  gains  much  by  the  pro- 
digal admixture  of  the  oriel  window  and  the  turreted  apart- 
ments at  all  the  corners.    In  their  interior,  the  same  system 
of  voimiage  exists  here  as  in  Paris,  several  families  liv- 
ing in   the  same  house,   and  frequently  two  families  on 
the  same  floor.     The  keeping  of  a  carriage  is  a  trifling 
consideration.     There  is  a  species  of  calash  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  those  at   Brussels,  which  is  neatly  built,  and 
sold  for  a  mere  trifle;    most    of  the  Jt  Ac  res  are   of  this 
I        description.    On  the  whole,  as  I  before  stated >  there  would 
be  ever  J/  temptation  for  settling  at  Dresden,  w^erc   it  not 
L        that  the  bread  is  bad  and  the  water  worse  ;  but  then,  en 
^P  revanche^  the  wines  of  the  country,  and  even  French  wines, 
~    are  in  abundance  and  very  reasonalilc,  and  may  therefore 
be  substituted  for  the  impure  element. 

f  There  are  two  other  ctiurches  in  Dresden  of  which  I 
ought  to  give  a  short  account;  but  my  courage  fails  me, 
when  I  consider  that  I  have  but  little  to  say  that  is  new, 
and  still  less  that  is  worth  repeating.  The  Frauen  Kirche^ 
or  the  Notre  Dame  of  Dresden,  is  said  to  be  something 
quite  extraordinary.  It  is  a  vast  and  almost  circular  edifice, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small  square,  with  an  uglt/sstme 
L  cuptJa,  that  looks  Hke  a  parody  on  that  of  St,  Peter.  It 
H  18  said  that  its  architect,  Monsieur  Balir,  built  it  (taprh 
~  le  plan  of  the  Roman  cliurch  of  that  Saint.  It  is,  indeed, 
'  aprh  ;  for  the  distance  between  them  is  immeasurable. 
I  The  other  church  is  the  Kreutz  Khche^  the  tower  of  which, 
305  feet  high,  is  perhaps  its  only  remarkable  feature. 
Hufeland  of  Berlin,  hatl  at  one  time  suggested  the  pro- 
some  public  place  l)eing  erected  in  every  large 
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town,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  dead  for  aome 
days,  in  order  to  obviate  those  dreadful  aocideDtt  which 
are  said  to  have  frequently  occurred  in  Grermany,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  too  precipitate  an  interment.  This  idea  was 
adopted  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  cemetery  of  the  psio- 
chial  church  of  Neustadt  exhibits  two  large  subtenanem 
chambers,  where  the  public  may  expose  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  friends  and  relatives  for  a  certain  number  of  day% 
under  the  care  of  a  particular  set  of  men  who  are  deputed 
to  watch  them  and  afford  immediate  assistance  in  case  the 
least  symptom  of  returning  life  should  be  observed.  No 
expense  is  attached  to  this  ceremony  ;  yet  so  indifierent  b 
the  public  in  such  matters,  that  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
there  has  not  been  an  instance  of  a  dead  body  being  sent 
thither  for  the  purpose  in  question.  In  this  same  cemetery 
there  is,  against  and  around  the  wall,  a  curious  bas-relief 
in  stone,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  figures,  representing  the 
Dance  of  Death,  in  imitation  of  the  more  celebrated  compo> 
sition  of  that  kind  existing  at  Basle.  Among  the  difierent 
monuments  calculated  to  recall  the  memory  of  eminent 
persons,  I  looked  with  interest  upon  that  of  Adelung,  the 
celebrated  grammarian  and  lexicographer  of  Germany. 

I  was  not  quite  in  a  humour  to  relish  the  great  Tom- 
foolery which  obstructed  my  progress  over  the  bridge  and 
through  the  principal  streets,  after  I  left  the  abode  of 
death.  I  hate  crowds  of  all  sorts,  but  more  especially  when 
I  am  forced  to  go  through  them.  In  doing  this,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  I  suddenly  found  myself  within  an  ample 
ring,  in  which  a  number  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
superior  officers  of  the  Saxon  army,  in  full  dress,  were 
playing  all  sorts  of  anticks,  skipping  at  the  sound  of  a  band 
which  accompanied  them,  and  now  and  then  throwing 
coloured  bandrols  into  the  aSr,  after  twirling  them  rapidly 
round  their  heads  or  their  bodies,  just  as  rope-dancers  do 
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with   their  flags.    Some  of  them  were  carrying  a  pliiiii« 
cake  of  extraordinary  size,  wliich  was  guarded  by  files  of 
soldiers.     The  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  of  l>oth  sexes 
and  all  ages,  which  surrouiideil  these  jugglers,  were  almost 
impenetrable,     I  at  last  succeeded  in  making  good  my  way 
through  theui ;  and  when  I  found  myself  well  beyond  their 
reach  and  influence,  and  not  till  then,  did  I  stop  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  such  an  uproar.     "  Wo  sind  sie  her  ?" 
said  ray  short,  thick- set »  and  well-fed  informant,  with  per- 
fect astonishment  painted  in  his  face,  *'  you  must,  indeed, 
be  a  stranger  to  this  land  of  plenty,  if  you  are  ignorant  of 
our  Feast  of  the  Bakers.     Those  officers,  as  you  call  them, 
are  journeymen  bakers  in  disguise,  who  escort,  with  the  re- 
joicings you  have  noticed,  a  huge  Christmas  cake  to  Court, 
where  it  will  be  presented  to  and  graciously  received  by  his 
Majesty,  according  to  immemorial  usage.     It  is  a  homage 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  a  hint  to  him  to  protect  the  growers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  stafl'  of  life.    I}o  you  comprehend 
me  ?** — Richtig  vohl  mein  herr  aud  good  bye,  was  my  answer. 
The  stranger,  who  without  being  haunted  by  the  phan- 
toms of  flying  dragons,  dwarf  negroes,  and    other   imps 
and  monsters,  fashioned  in  and  made  substantial  by  glazed 
earthenware,  carries  nevertheless  with  him  to  Dresden  refined 
noiions,  and  ideas  of  classical  taste,  respecting  the  china  of 
that  city,  will  be  apt,  I  fear,  to  experience,  as  I  did,  a  sad 
disappointment  on  his  visit  to  the  Japanese  Palace.     It  is 
in  the  sub*basement  story  of  that  striking  edifice  that  the 
practical  history  of  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  china 
in  Saxony  is  fully  developed  by  appropriate  series  of  spe- 
cimens.    The  Japanese  Palace,  of  which  I  have  here  in- 
troduced an  accurate  engraving,  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
great  museum  of  Dresden,  and  is  situated  near  the  spot 
where  the  White-gate  formerly  stood,  with  a  handsome  gar- 
-ilen,  which  extends  to  the  bank  of  the  Elbe^  and  is  open 
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to  the  public.  In  point  of  architecture  it  might,  peifaapiy 
be  considered  the  best  and  the  moat  diaate  buildiiig  ia 
the  capita],  were  it  not  disfigured  by  a  loof  in  imitatioa  of 
the  top  of  Chinese  pagodas,  covered  with  copper ;  and  iti 
court  rendered  unsightly  by  an  assemblage  .of  JapaneK^ 
Chinese  and  Ashantees  caryatides  placed  around  it.  Sue* 
cessive  kings  augmented  and  adorned  this  building,  origi- 
nally erected  by  Marshal  Flemming  for  his  own  reajdence; 
purchased  by  Augustus  II.,  who  intended  to  inhabit  it  as 
a  summer  palace,  for  which  purpose  he  furnished  the 
several  apartments  with  Chinese  porcelain  of  a  very  costly 
description,  and  with  some  curious  tapestry ;  and  lastly  con* 
verted  into  a  museum  by  the  two  succeeding  Sovereigns 
of  that  name,  as  the  Latin  inscription  in  front  of  the  build" 
ing  sufficiently  denotes. 

Museum  usui  publico  patens 

Condiderunt  Augusti  Primi  Tres 

FridericuB  Augustus  Instauravit^  Auxit^  Qrnavit. 

Every  variety  of  porcelain  which  has  been  manufactur- 
ed at  Meissen,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresden,  from 
the  first  invention  of  that  useful  article  in  1702,  by 
Bottcher,  to  the  present  time,  has  its  representative  in 
some  one  of  the  seventeen  subterraneous,  damp,  and  com- 
fortless rooms  of  the  palace,  whicli  contain,  moreover, 
specimens  from  China,  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  Fiesole, 
Holland,  and  Sevres.  Why  English  China  has  not  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  associating  with  all  these  produc- 
tions of  foreign  countries,  does  not  readily  appear ;  neither 
was  the  intelligence  of  our  conductor  of  a  calibre  to  aiFord  us 
much  chance  of  information  from  him.  But  I  must  dismiss 
this  subject  briefly,  for  I  have  not  a  particle  of  taste  for  such 
exhibitions,  and  confess  myself  guilty  of  looking  upon  this 
much  vaunted  collection  with  the  same  indifference  with 
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width  I  should  enter  a  common  village  shop  of  earthen- 
ware. In  casting  my  eyes  over  the  long  and  interminable 
tables  on  which  are  displayed  plates,  saucer:^,  and  tureens, 
without  number,  from  almost  all  jKirls  of  the  world,  I 
could  not  ht4p  bein^  struck  even  in  tlieise  iiiatterS)  with  the 
indole  (I  thank  the  ichom  of  Italy  for  that  word)  of  each 
of  the  manufacturing  nations  plainly  visible  in  its  re^^pective 
productionsi  1  By  the  side  of  the  solid,  sober-looking,  and 
phlegmatico-coloyred  ware  of  Saxony,  the  French  china 
looked  like  a  gay  mistress  decked  in  all  the  prismatic 
colours;  but  I  shrunk  from  the  ranks  and  files  of  huge 
monsters  from  China;  and  the  enormous  ollas  or  ugly- 
shaped  jars,  which  Augustus  is  said  to  have  exchanged  with 
the  Great  Frederick  for  a  dragoon  regiment,  had  no  at- 
traction for  one  so  unworthy  of  this  scene.  As  a  question 
of  chymistry,  I  certainly  examined  with  some  interest  the 
first  efforts  of  the  lucky  Dresden  ajTothecary  and  alchymist, 
who  is  said  to  have  realized  a  princely  fortune  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  brown  or  iron-coloured  mass  with  which 
he  made  those  beautiful  and  now  very  rare  specimens,  so 
much  recherches  by  the  elderly  Misses,  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  white  mass,  which  he  produced  seven  years 
later,  is  clearly  accounted  for  by  the  progressive  specimens 
we  here  examined. 

On  emerging  from  this  cavern,  the  stranger  has  the 
choice  of  two  things:  cither  to  pass  between  two  colossal 
s*tone  mandarins,  whicli  guard  the  approach  of  the  grand 
staircase,  and  ascending  the  latter,  to  penetrate  into  the 
public  library  which  occnpies  the  principal  story,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  second  :  or,  crossing  the  court,  to  crave 
admission  into  the  gallery  of  antiques.  In  both  these 
places,  consecrated  to  learning,  the  traveller  will  find  many 
objects  which  will  engage  and  interest  his  attention  :  but 
above  all,  will  he  be  pleased  with  the  professors  who  have 
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charge  of  -both  establishments,  and  whose  names  are  &r 
vourably  known  to  the  learned  of  this  country. 

I  devoted  some  of  my  leisure  moments  in  <>btjdning  all  the 
information  I  could  from  competent  persoos,  on  subjects  of 
importance  connected  with  Dresden,  particularly  its  climate^ 
statistics,  police,  industry,  and  political  condition,  and  the 
mode  of  living  in  that  cafntal  during  the  fashionable  seasoo, 
all  which  particulars  it  was  my  intention  to  have  imparted 
to  the  reader  as  I  received  them.  But  I  am  warned  by  my 
monitor  in  New  Burlington-street,  that  it  is  high  time  to 
hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  the  work  is  growing  to  an 
insufiPerable  length,  in  which  observation  heartily  coinciding, 
I  abruptly  defer  what  I  had  to  say  upon  these  subjects,  and 
proceed  to  other  weighty  considerations. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
DRESDEN    CONTINUED. 

The  FicTUKE  Gallery.  —  Preliminary  Ceremony  for  visitingf  th^t 
or  any  other  jiublic  Collecticin  in  Dresden.  —  The  Buildin^^. — 
tnternal  Arranisfement.  —  Internal  and  externid  Gallery.  —  Afhan- 
tag«B  of  that  Arrangement.  —  Madonna  di  St.  SistOj  and  other 
eHe/^teuvre^f.  —  Battoni's  Magdalen.  —  Facility  afforded  to  Co- 
pyists. —  §t.  Francesco  of  Correggia.  —  Cignani.  —  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  —  Carlo  Dolce.  —  Doaso  I>ossi.  —  Peculiar  effect  of  Per- 
spective.—  TitiaJi's  Venus.  —  Magic  of  Light.  — "  La  Notte/* 
the  Gem  of  the  I>res<len  Gallery.  —  St.  George  and  SL  Sebas- 
tian. —  l*he  Doctor's  Portrait.  —  Colours  of  Parmegiano.  —  The 
Flemish^  Dutch,  Gertiian^  French,  and  Spanish  Schools.  — -  Me- 
thod of  classing  the  Pictures.  —  Engraved  G cillery.  —  Sum  Total. 

—  The  Rust-Kammkh.  —  The  first  Pistol  and  the  last  Tourna- 
ment.—  Mi'SFUM  of  Natural  Flietory.  —  Curious  effect  of  Light- 
iilng,  —  The  Chemniti  Oak.  —  The  Stag  Horns*  —  Too  much  Fat. 

—  The  Giant  Hound  and  the  Chicken  Hound. — The  Charger  of 
Aiigustus  IL  —  The  Rbsidenz  Schlossi^  —  Grune  Gewolbe. — 
The  largCTt  Enamel.  —  The  Great  Mogul,  the  Tea  Service^  and  the 
Temple  of  Apis,  by  the  brothers  DLnglinger.  —  The  Cameo  of 
Augustus  Octavianufl.  —  The  tri-coloujred  Onyx. —  The  Treasure. 

—  The  Green  Diamond.  —  Millions  !  —  Royal  Pawning,  ~~  Napo- 
leon at  the  great  Opera  of  Dresden.  —  Contrast.  —  The  Heights  of 
Racknitx. — '  Moreau^s  Monument. -«  The  Ghosser  Gartex, — 
PiLLKiTz.  — ^Sachsische  Schwew*  —  The  Bastey.  —  KoiriosTEUf. 

PiBKA^  —  S0NNEN9TETK.  —  Establishment  for  the  Treatment  of 

Lunatics, 


On  my  arrival  at  Dresden,  I  did  not  put  my  patience  ta 
tot)  severe  a  trial>  by  deferring,  longer  than  was  absolutely 
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necessary  to  procure  the  requinte  permission,  my  visit  to 
that  celebrated  Gallery  of  Paintings,  which  has,  for  the  last 
eighty  years,  given  to  that  capital,  above  that  of  every  other 
fair  city  in  Germany,  the  reputation  of  being  the  favoured 
seat  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  very  instant  I  received  the 
intelligence  that  Professor  Schmidt  was  at  his  post  ready 
to  admit  us,  I  hurried  to  that  far-famed  collection. 

The  form  of  introduction  to  the  gallery,   during  the 
season  in  which  it  is  not  open  generally  to  the  public,  as 
was  the  case  when  I  passed  through  Dresden,  consists  in 
apprizing  the  curator  of  the  pictures,  who  is  called  a  pro- 
fessor, that  you  intend  to  visit  that  establishment  at  a  par- 
ticular hour,  sending  him,  at  the  same  time,  or  presenting 
him  afterwards,  with  three  rix-thalers.   This  sura  once  paid, 
the  stranger  is  at  liberty  to  frequent  the  gallery  as  often 
as  he  pleases ;  but  the  professor  accompanies  him  only  on 
the  first  day,  to  give  every  necessary  explanation.     As  the 
gallery  is  not  publicly  open  from  September  till  May,  it 
follows  that  the  professor'^s  emoluments,  from  tlds  branch 
alone,  must  be  considerable.     The  same  practice  of  feeing 
the  curators  exists  in  regard  to  almost  every  otlier  ^pttldic 
building  or  collection  of  importance  in  Dresden  during  the 
vacations ;  and  my  expenses  on  that  point  alone  I  found  in 
the  end  to  have  amounted  to  six  or  seven  ducats.     I  men- 
tion this  circumstance,  merely  because  Dresden  is  the  only 
continental  city  in  which  such  a  practice  exists.     Professor 
Schmidt,  who  accompanied  us,  is  a  very  intelligent  artist, 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  almost  every  painting  of  note 
contained  in  the  gallery,  and  himself  a  painter  by  no  means 
of  inconsiderable  merit ;  for  he  has  more  than  once  employed 
his  time,  as  his  predecessor  had  done  before  him,  in  copy- 
ing, to  order,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  in  the 
gallery,  at  a  very  moderate  charge.     He   is  an  accurate 
copyist,  and  an  excellent  master  of  colouring. 
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The  Bilder  GaUerit^  as  the  Saxons  call  it,  is  situateii 
not  far  from  the  Rtijal  Chateau,  with  its  front  towards  the 
Neu-Markt,  a  very  large  open  space,  surrounded  by  lofty 
and  curious  buildings,  with  the  church  of  Notre  Daine 
(Frauen  Kirche)  al  one  end  of  it.  Towards  the  river  side 
the  August  Strasse  separates  it  from  the  adjoining  houses; 
and  the  Royal  Family  have  a  ready  access  to  it  through 
that  part  of  the  Chateau  whicli  fronts  the  bridge,  and 
crosses  the  principal  street  of  the  old  town,  over  an  arch- 
way. I  have  here  introduced  a  view  of  the  Gallery^  as 
seen  from  the  Neu-Markt. 


llie  Picture  Gallery. 


The  present  building  was  not  completed  until  1747, 
under  Augustus  111,;  but  it  was  begun  by  Augustus 
IL,  after  that  Prince  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
superb  gaQery  of  pictures  at  Modena*  containing,  among 
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Other  productions,  the  principal  chtf-dceuvrtn  of  Ccnreggio.' 
The  Electors  of  Saxony  possessed,  it  is  true,  before  Au- 
gustus, several  very  important  though  small  coUectiaiB  of 
the  ancient  masters ;  but  these  were  scattered  in  sevenl  of 
the  Royal  towns  and  country  residences,  and  bad  oerer 
been  brought  together.  In  1817,  the  late  King  of  Saaciny 
ordered  some  packages,  that  had  been  left  undisturbed 
since  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  be  opened,  when  it  wis 
found  that  they  contained  several  very  fine  pictures  of  the 
Flemish  school.  These  the  King  ordered  to  be  added  to 
those  already  existing  in  the  gallery,  making  room  for 
them  wherever  that  appeared  to  be  necessary,  by  the  re- 
moval of  others  of  inferior  merit.  This  addition,  while  it 
increased  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coUection,  caused  also 
some  changes  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  gallery, 
and  rendered  a  new  method  of  classification  desirable. 
The  mere  symmetrical  order,  which  had  hitherto  been 
attended  to  as  the  more  essential,  was  now  neglected,  for 
the  sake  of  classing  paintings,  according  to  the  masters  as 
much  as  possible,  and  at  all  events  according  to  individual 
schools.  In  this  manner,  most  of  the  principal  pictures, 
and,  above  all,  the  acknowledged  master-pieces  of  the  Ita- 
lian and  other  masters,  were  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
situation,  and  the  smallest  of  the  pictures,  which  before 
were  scattered  high  and  low,  merely  to  please  the  e^'^e,  by 
filling  the  sides  of  the  room,  were  brought  nearer,  and 
within  compass  of  every  person's  observation. 

•  On  the  authority  of  the  Professor,  who  drew  up  the  short  histo- 
rical notice  which  precedes  the  Catalog^ue  of  the  Gallery,  printed  in 
1826,  I  make  the  above  statement,  in  evident  contradiction  to  that  of 
Mr.  Russell,  who  attributes  to  Augustus  III.  the  purchase  of  the 
Modenese  GaUer}'.  It  is  acknowledged  that  that  Prince  bought  the 
Madonna  of  Raphael,  the  Pastel  drawings,  and  several  comparativdj 
modem  paintings;  hut  the  honour  of  having  given  to  Dresden  the 
eclat  of  a  first-rate  gallery  belongs  assuredly  to  his  predecessor. 
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The  form  of  this  precious  dep6t  of  whatever  the  genius 
of  painting  has  produced  in  its  most  brilliant  and  success- 
ful dajs^  is  that  of  two  concentric  parallelograms,  or  one 
parallelogram  within  another,  attached  to  which  are  two 
smaller  rooms ;  the  one  of  which  contains  a  collection  of 
paintings  in  pastel  crayons;  the  other  serves  for  the  pro^ 
fessor's  studio. 

In  order  to  understand  this  unique  arrangement^  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  accompanying  vig- 
nette of  the  plan  of  the  gallery,  which  I  have  made  partly 
from  notes,  and  partly  froni  memory,  but  which,  even  as  it  is, 
may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  likely  to  visit  that  celebrated 
museum.  The  contrivance  of  two  concentric  galleries  has 
aflbrded  an  opportunity  of  display mg  a  large  number  of  the 
best  paintings  in  a  favourable  light,  which  proceeds  from 
immensely  lofty  and  wide  windows,  and  may  be  regulated 
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by  means  of  blinds,  at  pleasure.    The  spaoea  t>etwecn  thelt 
windows  called  pilasters,  are  occupied  by  picCuies  of  lafe- 
rior  merit,  which  in  a  collection  of  sach  an  exteot,  aiH^ 
likely  to  be  met  with.     The  external  gallery  is  lighted  hem 
windows  which  look  into  the  street.     It  has  four  extemife 
walls  exposed  to  that  light,  the  whole  surface  df  wfakk^ 
up  to  the  very  ceiling,  is  occupied  by  the  prodiietioin  of 
Dutch,  Flemish,  German,  French,  and  of  some  few  Italian 
masters.     It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
gallery  a  single  production  of  English  artists.     The  inter- 
nal gallery,  naturally  smaller,  though  equally  lofty,  and  of 
the  same  ample  breadth,  receives  light  from  windows  of  a 
similar  form  and  magnitude,  looking  into  the  central  square 
court  of  the  building.     Three  of  its  sides  exposecl,  as  was 
remarked  in  the  outer  gallery  to  a  favourable,  strong,  and 
yet  manageable  light,  are  like  those  of  the  former,  literally 
covered  with  pictures;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  same  wall  has 
its  two  surfaces  covered  with  paintings.     This  inner  gallery 
may  be  truly  said  to  contain  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  art 
of  painting,  and  is  not  equalled,  take  it  all  in  all,  by  any 
public  collection  of  pictures  with  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
if  we  except  five  or  six  of  those  extraordinary  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged   chef-fTauvres  contained  in   the   Vati- 
can, the  Florentine  Gallery,    the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and    the 
Louvre.     That  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburgh,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  is  itself  extraordinary,  both  on 
account  of  the  number  and  merit  of  the  pictures ;   but  it 
wants  the  impressive  character  of  that  of  Dresden,  from  the 
absence  of  those  gigantic  works  of  Raphael  and  Correggio, 
which  serve  to  give  to  the  Saxon  a  sublimity  not    to  be 
met  with   in   the  Russian  collection.     But   even    on    the 
ground  of  possessing  some  of  the  mighty  chef'-cTctuvres  of 
the  first  masters,  the  Dresden  Gallery  may  stand   in  fair 
competition  with  those  already  mentioned.     Assuredly  the 
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Madonna  di  St.  SiBto,  la  equal  in  beauty,  richer  in  colour- 
ing, and  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination^  than  the  Trans- 
figuration of  the  same  master ;  though  not  so  striking  for 
loftiness  of  conception j  or  grandeur  of  forms.  As  to  the 
picture  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Venus  of  Titian,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  it  yields  to  no  other  production  of  that 
enchanting  master  ;  nay,  it  is  indeed  superior  to  the  several 
paintings  of  a  similar  design  attributed  to  him.  It  is  not 
possible,  after  having  carefully  analyzed  the  thousand  beau- 
ties which  are  here  profusely  lavished  on  a  few  square  feet 
of  canva^is,  to  conceive  for  a  moment  the  idea,  that  even 
Titian  himself  could  do  belter.  How  much  must  the  so 
called  Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Gallery  of  Fall  Mall,  sink 
in  the  estimation  of  the  connoisseur,  after  be  has  contem- 
plated such  an  exquisite  representation  of  animated  re- 
ality 1  The  one  is  pulpy,  undulating,  round,  prominent, 
inspiring,  and,  I  was  al>out  to  say,  warm  to  the  touch ; 
the  other  a  sculptured  piece  of  waxy  Carrara-marble 
smoked  by  old  age.  Assuredly  the  two  performances 
cannot  be  from  the  same  pencil ;  or  if  the  latter  is  really 
a  Titian,  then  that  of  Dresden  is  by  a  master  infinitely 
superior  to  him.  But  what  language  can  describe  *^  I. a 
Notte  ?"'  Where  is  the  painter  to  be  found,  since  the  re- 
vival of  the  art,  that  has  shown  the  magic  of  colouring  like 
Correggio  in  this  inimitable  piece?  Who  is  there,  that  in 
refiecting  on  this  composition,  does  not  feel  himself  insen- 
sibly led  to  join  in  the  adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour 
whose  coruscations  of  celestial  glory  serve  equally  to  light 
up  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  picture,  and  to  cast 
others  and  the  most  remote  into  an  awful  obscurity  ?  And 
yet  this  is  one  only  of  six  productions  which  the  Dresden 
gallery  possesses  of  that  great  Magician — tiiat  painter  of 
whatever  Nature  has  produced,  which  is  most  beautiful 
among  animated  objects.  Does  not  the  exquisite  little  cabinet 
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picture  of  the  reading  Magdalen,  with  its  delightful  fiiiiih» 
secure  to  Correggio,  at  Dresden,  the  sedne  meed  of  pnise 
for  grace,  as  the  ^*  Notte"  does  for  grandeur,  which  that 
eminent  artist  receives  in  the  more  celebrated  galleries  ef 
Europe  ?  The  very  valuable  and  exquisite  fncture  of  the 
Magdalen  is  kept  under  a  glass,  and  should  be  examined  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  feet,  standing  quite  in  front  of  it 
The  price  paid  for  it  was  13,000  ducats,  {£6^600  aterliiig.) 
It  has  now  been  in  this  gallery  upwards  of  eighty  yeans. 

But  there  is  a   picture  in  the  Dresden  gallery  whidi 
ought  long  ago  to  have  secured  to  its  author  a  rank  next  to 
rAllegriy  even  if  it  had  been  his  only  production :  and  bj 
what  injustice  this  has  been  denied  him,  or  why  the  artist's 
fame,  founded  on  the  picture  in  question,  has  not  been  pro- 
claimed as  it  deserves,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.     I  allude 
to  the  Magdalen  of  Pompeo  Girolamo  Battoni.     This  de- 
nial  of  justice   might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  strongest  illustrations  of  that  blind  prejudice  for  the 
ancient  masters,  which  admits  of  no  compromise,  and  of 
which  connoisseurs  in  painting  hare  been  so  often  accused ; 
for  there  is  no  other  reason  except  that  he  painted  in  the 
eighteenth  instead  of  the  sixteenth  century,  why  Battoni 
should  not  rank  next  to  him  whom  he  has  evidently  stu- 
died most,  and  must  have  had  in  his  eye  when  he  com- 
posed the  present  exquisite  picture?     We  may  look   in 
vain  among  the  painters  of  the  last  two  centuries  for  any 
thing  like  anotlier  production  of  the  same  degree  of  merit; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  which  this  delightful  artist 
has  most  excelled,  in  the  design,  composition,  colouring, 
drawing,  or  the  selection  and   management  oF  the  acces- 
sories of  his   master-piece.     Pompeo  Battoni,  of  Lucca, 
painted  his   Penitent   Magdalen,  the  picture  in  question, 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  fair  sinner  is  represented 
of  the  natural  size,  retired  from   the  world,  seated  on  the 
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ground,  within  a  rocky  cavern,  and  reading  or  tnedi fating 
on  the  coiUeots  of  a  book  which  h  lying  before  her*  Her 
head  is  bent  graceftilly  forward,  and  the  upjjer  part  of  the 
body  18  somewhat  erect.  In  this  jTOsture  her  long  tresses 
have  fallen  like  streams  of  gold  over  her  bosom,  to  which 
they  serve  as  the  only  covering ;  the  hands  are  united  and 
placed  before  the  volume,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  bust 
seems  gently  to  rest  upon  them.  This  attitude  of  the  fair 
penitent  is  selected  to  display  its  most  feminine  and  gor- 
geous beauties.  The  gracefulness  of  what  the  French, 
by  an  untranslatable  word,  call  /a^  pose  of  the  figure  ;  the 
opportunity  it  has  aftbrded  the  painter  of  throwing  out  of 
the  canvass  the  most  beautiful  female  head  that  can  be 
imagined,  wiUi  the  right  arm  bent  in  a  contemplative  ges- 
ture ;  the  art  with  which  the  feet,  so  exquisitely  finished, 
and  of  such  fair  proportions,  have  been  made  to  project 
from  under  the  rich  blue  drapery  that  veils  but  conceals 
not  the  outline  of  a  most  lovely  form ;  the  warm  yet 
mellow,  the  brilliant,  yet  subdued  colouring  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  figure;  the  mastery  of  the  whole  composition, 
and  of  the  inimitable  landscape  in  parlicutar,  whicli  serves 
to  throw  forward  the  representation  of  the  fairest  female 
ever  designed  by  a  painter,  are  all  so  many  beauties  of  this 
comparatively  motlern  performance,  which  I  feel  it  im* 
possible  with  adctpiate  power  of  language  to  descnbe, 
I  must  admit,  much  as  it  may  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of 
my  contemporaries,  that  I  would  rather  be  possessed  of 
this  one  treasure  of  art,  than  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Me^ 
dki  females  of  Rubens*  When  we  contemplate  this  pro- 
duction from  the  pencil  of  a  master  who  lived  in  the  first* 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  must  feel  that  it  is  not 
impossible  for  modern  art  to  equal  the  performance  of  some 
of  the  best  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
On  my  second  and  solitary  visit   to  the  gallery,  I  studied 
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once  more  this  cke/JPasuvrtj  and  agaia  oommittad  to  pqMr 
the  additional  impressionB  I  received  Irom  tke  4 
tion  of  all  its  parts.  <*  I  must  repeat  it  agunr  m 
I  fiud  it  written  in  my  note  book,  *'  as  I  behold 
site  figure  surrounded  by  all  that  is  moat  admirad  fn 
the  hands  of  the  first  masters,  I  fieel  oonvineed  that  j 
toni  has  fully  established  his  claims  to  rank 
and  next  to  Correggio.  That  portion  of  the  right  1 
which  foiTns,  as  it  partly  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  Uue  dnqfioy, 
a  graceful  bend  forward,  and  seems  to  project  from  the  sur- 
face, is  worth  three  centuries  of  pictorial  fame.  Where  is 
another  modem  artist  that  can  paint  such  hands?  The 
fingers  are  glowing  with  warm  blood,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  enirelaces  is  so  skilfully  managed,  that  it 
has  taken  away  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the  many  aynH 
metrical  and  parallel  lines,  on  which  a  painter  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  have  split  as  on  a  rock.  The  Magdalen 
of  Battoni  closes  the  glorious  garland  of  the  great  masters 
of  painting,  which  began  with  Da  Vinci,  and  terminated 
with  the  pupil  of  an  obscure  painter,  Francesco  Femandi.^ 
Professor  Schmidt  has  a  hundred  times  copied,  in  a  most 
creditable  style,  tnis  favourite  picture  for  strangers,  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  visited  the  Gallery ;  indeed  copies 
have  been  made  by  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  and 
other  artists,  that  some  of  them,  mellowed  by  age,  are 
to  be  procured  at  Dresden  of  the  natural  size,  or  of  re- 
duced dimensions,  without  much  difiiculty.  The  facility 
afforded  to  professional  and  amateur  artists  of  copying 
the  most  celebrated  pictures,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  such, 
that  during  the  public  season,  as  well  as  in  vacation  time, 
(by  especial  permission,)  the  Gallery  is  never  without 
several  of  them.  Whenever  required  by  them,  any  pic- 
ture, even  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  the  most  pre- 
cious production^  is  detached  from  the  wall,  and  placed  in 
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that  situation  which  is  considered  the  most  favourable  for  co« 
pyin^.    This  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  with  re- 
gard to  Raphael's  Madonna  dt  St.  Sisto,  and  Correggio^'s 
Si.  Francesco,  both  which  pictures  were  placed  on  the  floor 
near  one  of  the  windows,  so  that  I  enjoyed  unusual  facility 
for  examining  these   celebrated    ixfrfoniiances  worthy  of 
being  pendant  to  each  otiier,  not  in  size  only,  but  in   in- 
trinsic merit  also.     Mr*  Russell  has  well  and  emphatically 
staled,  that  gold  could  not   now  purchase  such  a   picture 
as  the  Madonna  of  liaphacL      He  has  described  it  too, 
with  feeling,  and  quite  t'n  amateur^  as  a  picture  *•*•  which 
shines  inimitable  oq  earth*'^     The  celebrated  engraving  of 
it  by  Muller,  whom  the  Fine  Arts  so  prematurely  lost, 
gives  in  the  most  correct  and  forcible  manner  the  composi- 
tion, the  attitudes,  and   the  expression  of  that  enchanting 
picture ;  but  what  engraver  can  convey  the  tone  of  colour- 
ing, the  truth,  and  harmony,  which  pervade  every  jmrt  of 
it?     The  Madonna  of  St.  Francesco  of  Corrcggio  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Raphael.  The  Mother  of  our  Saviour,  seated  on  an  elevated 
throne,  is  holding  her  Infant  on  her  knees,  and  scorns  to 
wish  to  bless  with  her  right  hand  St.  Francis,  who  koccls 
by    her    side,    looking   up    to    the    Virgin    in    trembling 
adoration*      Behind  him    is   the   figure   of    St.  Anthony, 
holduig  a  book  and  the  symbol  of  purity  in  his   hand; 
while  on  the  opposite  side  St.  John  the  Baptist  loijks  stcd- 
fastly  at  the  spectator,  as  if  he  wished  to  direct  his  at  ten- 
tion  to  the  infant  Jesus,     In  the  back-ground  is  St.  Ca* 
therine,  pressing  her  foot  on  the  instrument  of  her  mar- 
tyrdom ;   and  in  front  of  the  pedestal  which  supports  the 
throne,  a  bas-relief  represents  the  creation  and  fall  of  man. 
The  head  of  St.  Catherine   and  of  St.  Francis  are  per- 
fectly ()  la  Raphaels     That  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by 
a  dazzling  atmosphere,  is  lovely.     In  representing  perfect 
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hiinum  beauty,  Con^ggio  hif  surpMaed  the  pniHi  ef 
Urbino.  But  the  feature  in  this  oooipoflitiim  thftt  attiMi 
the  same  dtgree  of  attentioiiy  whidbi  the  Gheruha  phndat 
the  bottom  of  BapbaeTs  painfing  never  £h1  to  rnnmilarf, 
is  the  lovelineM  of  two  angels,  equipoised  in  the  air,  bat 
without  wings,  and  above  the  haad  of  the  Virigint  tflidhv 
gently,  and  boriiontally,  with  their  litde  fiMma^  thratighihe 
ekstic  medium  aiound  the  glory  of  tbe  asother  of  Ghnt 
You  bdiold  them  flutter  in  the  air,  and  the  cduarub  onlihs 
left  of  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  if  the  q^e  be  confined  to  thai 
part  for  a  minute,  ae^ns  actually  to  advance  out  of  the 
canvass  towards  the  spectator. 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  power  of  a  single  individual  who 
devotes  but  two  solitary  mornings  to  the  examinatian  ef 
this  precious  collection  to  do  more  than  ain^e  out  ita  most 
valuable  jewels.  There  is  in  the  tenth  diviaimi  a  p«^t»»^ 
by  Biscaino,  representing  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  of 
the  natural  nae,  the  grouping  of  which  is  quite  magnffi- 
cent  The  character  of  the  head  of  the  offender  ia  match- 
less ;  its  colouring  of  the  very  first  style.  The  celebrated 
St  Cecilia  of  Carlo  Dolce,  which  has  given  to  that  de- 
lightful composition,  so  often  repeated  by  others,  its  great 
reputation,  is  to  be  found  here.  It  was  purchased  at 
Paris  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  of  one 
'  of  the  Dukes  of  Carignan,  by  Ricco.  There  is  a  Sttnta  Fo" 
miglioj  by  Giulio  Romano,  which,  for  drawings  expression, 
and  colouring,  scarcely  yields  to  the  best  producticHis  of  that 
master.  This  painting  is  perfectly  a  la  Raphael^  and,  per- 
haps, the  very  pencil  of  that  great  master  has  been  upon  it 
Almost  on  a  par  with  the  Magdalen  of  Battoni,  may  be 
placed  a  most  enchanting  group  of  two  figures,  by  Carlo 
Cignani,  representing  Joseph  flying,  or  rather  striving  to 
disentangle  himself,  from  the  entwining  arms  of  the  lovdy 
wife  of  Potiphar,  who  holds  the  modest  youth  with  gentle 
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violence.  The  artist  of  this  precious  moreean  has  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  accusation  of  having  portrayed  on  the 
countenance  of  the  chaste  Israelite,  not  the  horror  he  is 
said  to  have  felt  at  the  solicitation,  but  the  mere  coyness 
which  a  bashful  maid  might  betray.  But  t!ie  language  of 
decorum  must  be  violated,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  de- 
scribe this  wonderful  painting.  How  Cignani,  with  the 
monotonous  tints  and  sickly  complexions  of  the  Cupids 
and  Graces  of  his  masterj  Albano,  could  have  foniied  to 
liimself  so  different  a  style  of  composition,  and  above  all, 
of  colouring  so  superior  in  warmth  and  brilliancy,  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  surprise. 

There  is  an  Andrea  del  Sarto  on  panel,  more  than  seven 
feet  and  a  half  high>  which  is  much  esteemed ;  Abraliam 
stands  in  the  act  of  offering  his  only  son  in  holocaust  to  his 
God.  I  confess  I  was  not  struck  with  the  merits  of  this  per- 
formance, and  even  felt  inclined  to  doubt  its  authenticity 
at  first  sight.  Its  originality,  however,  is  beyond  question ; 
but  it  is  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  like  several  other  great 
pictures  in  the  collection,  and  placed  too  high  for  contem- 
plalion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  painting  itself  is  deserving  of 
notice,  on  account  of  its  having  been  sent  by  the  author  to 
Francis  the  Second  of  France,  as  a  peace-offering,  when  that 
Sovereign  was  irritated  against  the  Florentine  painter.  It 
was  refused  by  the  Monarch,  returned  from  Paris,  and  then 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  Moilena,  There  existed  in  some  part 
of  Saxony  a  copy  of  this  composition  by  Giulio  Homano, 
which  was  missetl  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  no 
traces  of  it  have  been  since  found.  The  pendant  to  the  Ecce 
Uomo  of  Carlo  Dolce,  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist,  claims  the  attention  of  the  \isitor  on  ac- 
count of  its  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  but  all  the  pic- 
ture«  of  this  master  give  one  the  idea  of  paintings  in 
pmUl,     They  are  gauzy,  evanescent,  sfumnte^  want  body, 
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depth,  and  abore  all,  wannthof  odouruig..  Tbdir  < 
softness  creates  almost  morbid  seasalkms  in'  thobchdhleiw'  i 

DosBoDossi,  orDossodi  Ferramis  araro  aad  ^twa^tim 
ful  master.  An  exquisite  pafomanee  of  hir  dia*pnmif  tm6 
feet  eleven  inches  hig^,  and  two  feet  and  ane-tiiird  ^idsj 
deserves  especial  notice :  Jesus  preacUng  ia^tht.Vjmatpk 
to  the  Doctors,  among  whom  appear  the  Holy  MatfiariiMl 
Joseph,  as  witnesses  of  his  eloquence^  and  in  pe9tl«cfl)aslo*i 
nishmentt  yet  pleased  at  having  found  their  atny  dulL 
The  grouping  and  variety  of  countenances  cbaervtd  in  tfib 
painting,  are  only  equalled  by  its  wcxiderful  ooloun:  and 
the  general  tone  of  its  keeping.  If  the  obaerver  {daees 
himself  at  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  andM 
a  distance  of  from  six  to  seven  paces,  with  the  li^tbebiad 
him,  he  will  be  perfectly  surfMriaed  at  the  depth  of  fbe 
scene  here  represented,  and  the  skilful  manner  in  which  tba 
many  figures  of  the  assembled  Doctors,  seated  in  t^n^.  mmsh 
circles  around  the  divine  expounder,  who  is  standipg  in  th^ 
attitude  of  an  animated  yet  modest  orator,  have  bean  treal^ 
Such  is  the  mastery  of  colouring  and  distribution  of  hgjax 
among  them,  that  the  eye,  in  this  position,  freely  rangea 
around,  and  between  each,  as  if  the  figures  were  repeat 
sented  in  alto-relieva  The  expression  of  the  countenance 
of  the  Saviour  is  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Raphael. 

But  none  has  studied  more  intensely,  or  employed  more 
successfully,  the  theory  of  light  in  his  performances,  than 
Titian.  On  returning  to  look  at  his  inimitable  Venus,  this 
truth  flashed  with  thorough  conviction  on  my  mind.  This 
masterpiece  of  art  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  a  poiv^ 
trait,  and  not  the  Goddess,  whose  symbols  and  attire  only 
have  been  introduced.  How  that  powerful  painter,  who  ja 
colouring  has  left  all  behind  him  except  Correggio,  chose  to 
grapple  with  di£Giculties  of  his  own  creation,  is  here  beauti- 
fully illustrated ;  for  he  has  dared  to  plaoe  living  flesh  in 
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contiofit  with  and  between  a  white  and  a  crimson  drapery  i 
The  representative  of  the  Gotldess  of  Love  is  lying  in  an  at- 
titude of  voluptuous  reposct  of  the  natural  size,  and  as  she 
first  emerged  from  her  fiarent  element.  She  gently  reclines 
her  body  on  the  left  arm>  in  which  she  holds  a  small  flute. 
A  lovely  Cupid  is  in  the  act  of  crowning  her  golden  tresses 
with  a  garland  of  flowers.  At  her  feet  a  young  cavaher  is 
seated,  playing  on  the  guitar.  In  the  back-ground,  a  mag- 
nificent and  hilly  country,  as  warm  as  the  feeling  which 
inspired  the  whole  picture,  forms  an  appropriate  landscape. 
Such  is  the  magic  style  in  which  the  principal  figure  has 
\yeen  coloured,  that  if  the  body  and  limbs  be  examined 
qm'te  near,  every  part  appears  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  as  if 
one  uniform  hue  had  been  given  to  it,  and  no  distinct  shadow 
indicated  J  or  dark  tint  employed  ;  the  whole  has  the  general 
and  monotonous  hue  of  animated  life.  But  retire  i^vi?  feet 
from  the  picture,  and  stand  on  the  side  of  the  head,  placing 
yourself  l>etwecn  the  light  and  it,  and  suddenly  every  and 
each  distinct  part  of  this  most  convctly  pencilled  figure 
comes  out,  and  is  distinguished  in  its  just  proportion^?, 
character,  and  form,  by  mellow  shadows  and  contrasting 
sombre  tints,  that  give  an  enchanting  rotundity  to  the 
whole.  No  eye  or  imagination  can  refuse  it  warmth^  move- 
ment, and  even  life. 

Next  to  the  Gallery  at  Parma,  L*AIlegri  shines  here  in 
atl  the  glory  of  undisputed  triumph.  Nay,  the  gem  of  this 
master  to  be  found  at  Dresden,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  is  such  that  we  should  Iwik  in  vain  elsewhere  for 
its  equal.  The  new-born  infant  Saviour,  reclining  on  a 
little  straw,  is  encircled  l>y  the  arms  of  his  mother,  whose 
countenance  pourtrays  the  most  tender  affection  and  anx- 
tely,  A  few  surroundhig  shepherds  and  a  shepherdess,  an 
exquisite  model  of  feminine  beauty,  contemplate  with  joy 
and  astonishment  the  Divine  Offspring,  from  whose  hal- 
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bwed  body  emanates  a  glare  of  light^that  diftttteiUdf 
in  every  direction  over  the  Aeoiest  figures     A  g&mpi^ 
cherubs,  balanced  on  a  vapoury  doud,'  fla«t  in  die  Ht 
immediately  above  this  scene.     Joseph  is  seen  engt^pA' 
near  the  manger,  a  few  stqps  distant;  and  otiber  heA^^ 
men  appear  still  farther  with  their  flocks.     AxaxmmgSU 
with  orange  the  far  removed  horison ;  and  bciircteii  iU 
noon-glare  of  the  infant,  and  the  meUow  daj^i^C  yd 
scarcely  visible  in  the  heavens,  every  gradation  of  light  fattf 
been  thrown  by  the  painter  over  the  intervening  obj^btlT 
and  landscape.    As  the  mother  bends  over  her  infant,  Irtr 
face  and  bosom  become  strongly  illuminated ;  and  the  odub-' 
tenances  and  figures  of  the  other  personages  are  Tarioiidy 
lighted  up  by  the  same  emanations,  which  give  them  an  incre^ 
dible  degree  of  relief,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  siia-' 
dows  that  are  collected  in  masses  upon  their  back-groiind.' 
Whence  (it  is  an  irresistible  suggestion)  has  the  great  ifts^' 
gician  borrowed  his  light,  within  whose  flood  the  inflM 
seems  to  float  ?    Assuredly,  even  the  palette  of  a  CorreggiD 
could  not  have  supplied  him  with  a  colour  fit  to  represent 
such  heavenly  coruscations.      He  must  have  grasped  the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  his  climate,  and,  by  some  enchantment, 
attached  it  to  the  canvass  of  his  picture ;  for  the  light  of 
La    Notle  is  no   other   than  sunshine.     This  picture  is 
painted  in  the  third  manner  of  Correggio,  and  is  perfectly 
unique  in  the  world. 

Two  other  large  paintings,  of  the  same  admirable  mas- 
ter, the  St.  George  and  St.  Sebastian,  enrich  the  Saxon 
Gallery.  They  are  both  inimitable  performances ;  but  the 
former,  which  is  a  perfect  pendant  to  his  St.  Girolamo 
at  Parma,  having  the  same  character  in  the  accessaiy 
figures,  although  their  relative  position  is  reversed,  excites 
more  admiration.  It  is  painted  in  the  second  manner  of 
that  artist.  The  head  of  the  Madonna  has  been  consi- 
dered  by  some   to   I)c  maniSrtf  and  the  countenance   to 
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«!enote  more  worldly  feelings  than  are  consonant  with  the 
holy  character  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  But  I  confess  I 
couM  not  perceive  any  such  distinction,  and  only  admired 
the  felicity  with  which  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  affixing 
to  his  picture  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  womanj  as  I  take 
it  to  be,  instead  of  employing  the  usual  beau-ideal  adopted 
to  represent  the  head  of  the  mother  of  our  Saviour, 

Correggio's  physician  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
painted  by  his  illustrious  patient.  His  portrait  forms  the 
sixth  picture  which  the  gallery  possesses  of  that  great 
master.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  claim  the  Doctor  has  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity. 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  not  expected  in  a  book  of  travels, 
and  mucli  less  at  the  conclusion  of  a  second  bulky  volume,  to 
enter  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  various  and  rich  gems 
in  painting  which  are  to  be  found  in  profusion  in  this  admi- 
rable collection,  I  could  not,  indeed,  be  safely  trusted  id 
such  a  task,  were  I  to  promise  to  perform  it  briefly.  How 
could  I  dismiss  with  only  a  few  words  of  a  dry  description, 
if  I  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  them,  Da  Vinci  and 
Mantegna,  Guercino  and  Tintoretto,  Guido  and  Caracci, 
Albani  and  Parmegiano,  some  of  whose  most  choice  produc- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  ?  Speaking 
of  Parmegiano,  what  peculiarity  of  colouring  is  his  ?  He 
must  liavc  been  careless  in  the  separation  of  his  colours  on 
the  palette,  and  the  use  of  his  brushes*  It  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  (and  his  Madonna  of  the  Globe  and  Rose,  be- 
fore which  I  stood  some  time,  suggests  the  idea  strongly,) 
that  in  the  present  instance,  after  painting  a  green  drapery, 
be  must  have  retouched  a  hand  near  it,  for  he  fias  imprinted 
on  it  a  greenish  tint  of  the  same  hue.  Agam  with  tlie  car- 
nation of  the  face,  there  is  a  mixture  in  it  of  the  hue  of 
the  nearest  objects,  which  had  probably  just  before  l>een 
touched  by  the  master.  The  common  phenomenon  of  re- 
flection alone,  would  not  explain  such  appearances.    It  is  a 
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circumstance  worthy  of  renparkj  <bi^  tfie  ^^ralJ^Rf  BPWW 
Dot  a  nngle  picture.of  DoqieiMcliiqNX. , .       ,^  'r  m f ^  r,f . «  jrln- 

It  may  \ie  supposed  that  I  beptowed^  $4|^  J^ 
and  less  attention,  considering  how,li/pite4  fpajjlfg^^ 
at  Dresden,  on  the  jnctures  of  the  extermly^,^.:;^^ 
I  call  the  foreign  Gallery,  although  jt  *captfiiif«^.^(png 
several .  hundred  others,  a  few^moie  sp^Gia^9VM|r}/9Cf  d>? 
Italian  schools.  Still  I  could  not  help.  wfmjffffi^WI^^ 
selections  even  here,  and  I  much  admirod*  nvMmg.^cll^ 
performances,  a  Young  Girl  with  a  Parrot,  an4 ,  the  f'cr- 
tune-teller  by  Miens;  three  RuyadaeTs,  particuLadj^ 
ChassCf  and  the  Water-fall;  the  Chasse  au  Uom.hj,^bg^ 
bens ;  the  Fete  du  Village  by  Teniers ;  two  or  three  .ppc- 
traits  by  Caspar  Netscher :  some  exquisite  Geranl  Dqw% 
especially  the  Mending  of  the  Pen;  an  imitatkm  .(4 
La  Nottej  by  Kotari ;  two  exquisite  Nioolaa  PouasipX 
and  above  all  his  Narcissus;  the  Silence  of  Le  Brui; 
several  battle-pieces  by  Wouvermans;  an  ezqeUent  inala- 
tion  of  Teniers  by  Tilbourg ;  two  Claudes,  the  Ads  aod 
Galathea,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt :  the  Danae  of  Van- 
dyke ;  the  feast  of  Ahasuerus  of  Rembrandt ;  and  finally, 
the  Prodigal  Son  by  Jacque  Jordaens,  with  many  others  of 
great  merit  and  beauty. 

The  pictures  arc  not  numbered  in  either  Grallery,  nor  ase 
they  placed  precisely  according  to  Schools  in  the  inner  one, 
but  according  to  size,  the  largest  being  placed  at  the  top 
Owing,  however,  to  the  great  height  of  the  Gallery,  even 
the  largest  are  too  far  removed  for  inspection.  In  the  ex> 
temal  gallery,  as  a  great  many  of  them  are  cabinet  pic- 
tures and  of  a  uniform  size,  all  the  productions  of  the^same 
master  have  l)een  grouped  together  as  much  as  possible. 
Thus  for  example,  there  are  twelve  William  and  eleven 
Francis  Mieris^  together ;  four  Wouvermans^  in  one  place, 
and  seven  in  another ;  six  Ruysdacrs,  nine  Vandyke's,  and 
tliirteen  Gerard  Dow%  assembled  in  families,  and  so  on. 
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I  n  order  to  enable  the  visitor  to  find  out  tbe  name  of  the 
artist  and  subject  aceonlino;  to  the  catalogs e,  the  skirting  of 
the  wnll  below  the  pictures  has  been  divided^  by  perpendi- 
cular h'nes,  Into  compartments  called  *'  divisions/'  of  a  size 
corresj>onding  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  pictures 
contained  in  each  division.  These  divisions  arc  numbered, 
from  one  upwards,  witlx  lionian  numbers.  A  scheme  of  the 
disposition  of  the  j>ictures  in  each  compartment  or  division, 
{fl  dram  on  paper  framed  and  glaztd,  in  which  the  names 
of  live  artists  are  inserted,  and  the  respective  locality  they 
occupy  in  reality,  with  a  number  affixed  to  thenij  wlueh 
refers  to  that  in  the  catalogue.  It  is,  howevur,  intended  at 
some  future  period,  to  number  the  pictures  themselves,  as 
hi  all  other  galleries,  for  immediate  reference ;  and  to  sup- 
press this  complicated  arrangenicnt. 

Of  this  magnificent  colleetion,  compared  to  which  some 
of  the  most  famed  galleries  lose  part  of  their  celebrity,  not 
a  single  painting  was  touched  by  the  French »  During  the 
first  years  of  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  pictures  wer^? 
transported  to  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Kiinigstein, 
mid  afterwards  restored  to  their  former  situation.  Various 
re[X>rts  have  gone  abroad,  that  many  of  the  best  paintings 
have  suffered  consulerably  from  tlie  officious  and  unskilful 
interference  of  the  Professors  and  lvee|KTs.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  might  not 
be  restored  to  its  best  condition,  by  pri*|M?r  attention  and 
cleaning,— an  operation  which  they  all  most  assuredly 
stand  in  need  of*  A  few  that  appear  damaged,  only  look 
so  in  consequence  of  the  many  coals  of  had  and  cracked 
vamhh,  clumsily  laid  u|>on  them*  In  this  predicament  is 
"  La  Nottc'*  itself,  which  demands  the  masterly  hand  of  a 
8€ag*ucr  to  bring  it  down  to  its  primitive  elements.  At 
present,  it  shines  with  that  glazeil  surface  which  the  French 
have  had  the  tnttuvais  i!;ofU  to  give  to  the  greater  part  of 
their  most  Lstecmed  picture^  in  the  Louvre. 
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Many  of  the  pictumof  Uie  Dresden  CraUeiy  haw  faea 
engraved ;  but  neither  the  selection  of  the  subjeets  md 
authors,  nor  the  execution,  in  geaaenl,  of  the  engnLtiog^ 
though  the  best  artisti  of  the  day  were  employed,  am 
be  said  to  have  been  at  all  happy.  Two  Tblumes  oob- 
tainbg  108  folio  fdates,  with  some  letter-press^  are  sild 
at  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Prints,  in  the  Zwinger  Pakse^  Iff 
the  very  moderate  price  of  UO  rix-thalers,  or  18/.  steifiMg. 
Very  lately,  a  tUrd  Yolume  of  engravings,  amounting,  in 
all,  to  thirty-six,  has  been  formed,  whicfa^contahis  most  d 
the  chef^auvrtt  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  was  not  s 
little  surprised  to  learn,  on  application  at  the  Cabinet  of 
Prints  in  the  British  Museum,  that  this  work  is  not  Is 
be  found  in  it. 

To  sum  up,  I  may  ask,  what  must  the  value  of  sodi 
a  Gallery  as  that  of  Dresden  be,  which  contains  1409 
pictures,  one-third  of  which  are  by  the  first  classtcil 
authors  <^  the  ancient  Italian  schools,  and  some  among 
these  chef^ctywrts  without  parallels  in  Europe  ?  What, 
indeed,  must  the  worth  be  of  such  a  collection,  whidi 
boasts  among  its  numbers — 

A  Raphael^  of  thefint  dasB.     15  Guercino. 

A  DaMnci.  4  Liberi. 

13  Titian.  4  Parmegiano. 

6  Coireggio  7  Palma. 

r?  Jean  Bellini.  l  Salvator  Rosa. 

3  Giulio  Romano.  1  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

15  Ihiul  Veronese.  4  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

8  Annibal  Cairaoci.  6  Tintoreto^  and 

S  Caravaggio.  9  Sasso  Ferrata. 

3  Carlo  Dolce.  Besides 

11  Guido.  39  Rnbena. 

11  AlKano.  91  Vandyke. 

17  Luca  Giordano.  16  Mengs. 

M  Gioigionc.  3  Claude. 
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0   N.  PoQSill. 

3  IVnUer. 

1 1  Spagnoletto. 


Besides  productioDs  of  many  other  artssli,  both  Italiai 
and  foreigners^  of  very  greU  metit . 


Who«  after  leaving  this  Imven  of  art,  csn  fied 
to  visit  a  Royal  Palace,  an  annocsryy  or  eveo  a  Dttcal  tre^ 
sure?     How  insipid    axM)    unialerertiiig  ercn    the 
apartment,  tlie  oldest  cuirass,  or  tiie  largest  cfiaaiood^  moii 
appear  to  the  traveller  in  Midi  a  drcustilaaer  ?     Vet  tm 
these  he  must  come  at  last,  if  lie  means  to  fona  to  I 
an  accurate  and  complete  idea  of  the  Capital  of  SmMtmy, 
The  armoury^  or  Rust  Kammtr^  is  ooe  of  tlioae  mommm 
of  which  I  am  DO  great  admirer.     I  would  as  mam  pmj 
a  formal  visit  to  a  surgical-instrumeDt-malitf^  and  anasr 
myself  in  examining  the  bighlj  pnlMisd  contents   of  kis 
glaas^esses,   as   lounge  through    cUr^   itcagj^faig 
of  all  iizes  and   height^   the  best  part   of  ihcwi 
and  of  crazy  wood,  forming  a  cooslitacat  poftkn  of  tkp 
Royal  Palace  filled  with  aabres,  pistotsy  aad  coots  of 
Yet  such  is  the  celebrated  Soyal  aiaooij^  iIn 
weapons  of  which,  however,  mre  of  no  v€fj  aackt  dal^, 
as   they  extend   not  beyond   those  of  the  tUrtecadi  etm^ 
tury*      Its  interest   principally  depends  on   ife  histofical 
recollections  attached    to  the  armours  actoaUjr  worn  bjr 
the    Saxon    Sovereigns  and  other  diatiagnidiii 
of   the   fifteenth    and   sixteenth    cvntufies.      AAcr 
ing  through    four  rooms  covered  with  weapons  of  rvsry 
description^  we   were  introduced  into  the  fifths  hi  wUch 
ore    carefully    preserved    the    complete    and    uoadoroed 
armours    worn    by  Frederick    WiUiam^  Diik^  of  Allcni- 
burg,  Albrecht    of   Ilolstc^ji,  aful  that  of  Angiaitiis   1^ 
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widi  that  of  John  Frederkk   Buk^.^H^'^Skmaaf^ijmk 
captive  by  Chiirles  V.  in  IMT;  and  bf  01i**k»><I/atf 
Saxony.    The  first  pistol  ever  iamotwd^  i»  iriiid^^if- 
tioa  is  made  to  lesult  from  frictioii^  canacdl'hy  the  >ilMh- 
ward  and  forward  movement  of  m  He,  m  lUundl* 
many  other  objects  of  more  or  kfli  iiltienaC^ia 
the  chambers  of  the  upper  story.     It  ia  with  this 
instrument  that  the  inventor  <^  gmpowder-  first  i 
periments  in  18S0  on  the  exptosave  power  of  tfaat-4 
pound.      A  procession   <^  eight   Sovereign   Dakea 
Electors  of  Saxony,  on  horseback,  dad  in  the  real 
which  they  wore  in  battle,  forms  one  of  the'  moat  8triU% 
features  of  the  collection.    On  one  side  is  suspended  tfe 
arinour  which  protected  Sobiesky  at  the  8i^;e  of  ^eonit 
on  the  other,  the  steel  garments  of  the  great  GuatavMI^ 
with  the  indenture  of  a  pistol  shot  precisely  in  that  part 
which  lies  over  the  region  of  the  heart    Nor  are  the  •afr' 
coutrements  of  illustrious  warriors  the  only  objects  of  ii 
est  in  the  collection ;  for  there  are  also  the  wax  likenc 
of  some  of  the  celebrated  Princes  of  the  age  in  which 
Augustus  the  Strong  lived,  and  at  whose  request  Chaxiei 
the  Xllth  of  Sweden,  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  hii 
formidable  rival,  allowed  their  likenesses  to  be  taken.  These 
serve  to  give  animation  to  the  armed  phantoms  intended 
to  represent  the  persons  of  those  commanders,  to  wfiidi 
Augustus  has  added   his  own,  gigantic  even   above  tiiat 
of  Peter,  clad  in  his  polished  steel  cuirass,  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  shot  fired  against  it  by  himself  from  a  double 
charge,  with  a  view   to  try  the  temper   of  his  armom*. 
This  cuirass  alone  weighs  forty-one  pounds,  and  under  bis 
dazzling  helmet  the  Samson  King  wore  an  iron  cap  weigh- 
ing fifteen  pounds.     The  general  exhibition  of  the  Riist 
Kammcr,  the  various  objects  of  whidi  amount  to  upwaids 
of  twenty  thousand ^  while  the  gold  ornaments  ak>ne  ai«  said 
to  weigh  several  tons,  concludes  with  the  representation' of 
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lliat  nietnorablc  single  cotnbat  in  which  Augustus  L  of  Swix- 
oiiy,aQd  Duke  Albert  of  Austria,  aiu!  Ixjlh  their  war  horses, 
arineJ  aip-a-pit'^  as  here  represent ed»  came  to  a  deadly  ren- 
conire^  in  cooBcqaenee  of  some  foolish  dispute  about  tlje 
colour  of  a  kd^s  feather.     The  cavaliers  wore  the  identical 
anooiir  preserveil  in  this  place,  weighing  up^vards  of  2<X) 
pounds*     The  Austrian  Prince  was  unhorsed  l>y  a  thru*»t  of 
his  adversary's  lance  under  tlie  left  brcastj  and  d^^lared 
himself  conquered,     I  must  admit,  notwithstanding  my  in- 
difference for  such  a  collection  as  the  It'iht   Kammer  con- 
tainby  that  there  is  some  degree  of  gratification  in  beholding 
the  very  arms  and  accoutrements  whicJj  cover  the  model 
figures  of  the  combatants,  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other 
in  a  sj>acious  room  surrounded  by  ini piemen ts  of  war,  and 
offering  a  striking  representation  of  that  singular  contest. 
^iiln  some  of  the  paviUoiisof  the  Z  winger^  a  building  which, 
ftincG  its  construction  under  Augustus  IL,  has  witncsscti 
more  follies  and  vicissitudes  within  its  walk  than  most  pa- 
laces of  the  same  description,  there  is  arranged  with  some 
pretension  to  taste  and  scieuce^a  museum  of  Natural  History, 
more  remarkable  for  having  originated  in  the  suggestion  of 
Leibnitz,  who  proposed  the  formation  of  such  an  establish- 
ment to  Augustus,  than  for  its  intrinsic  value.    If  we  except 
the  mineralogical  division,  this  series  of  collections  of  Natu- 
ral History  is  rcidly  unworthy  of  the  rank  which  Drewleu 
occu])ies  among  the  most  polished  cities.     There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  which  will  atone   for   the  lost   time  and    trou- 
ble in  going  to  see  them.     The  various  objects  are  badly 
arranged  in  old-fashioned  cases  and  armoireSy  and  in  a  build- 
ing that  looks  quite  deserted  and  in  ruins.     Still  there  are 
a  few  of  the  objects  peculiar  to  these  collections  which  I 
should  have  been  sorry  not  to  have  seen.     AiiK)ng  these  I| 
may  more  especially  mention  the  model  of  a  curious  track, 
left  by^the  lightning,  through  a  bed  *)f  sand  at  the  depth  of 
fourteen  feet,  which  was  discovered  near  Dresden  in  Ibg^, 
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by  Dr.  Tiddfer,  who  feeogaiam  thaie  eftoU  oif  i 
cal  electricity  under  ground  by  iome  piurticulAr  token  noir 
the  pkoe  whaK^  the  electric  fluid  cnteni  the  euch^  Aop 
haying  seen  several  euch  in  other  plnceiL  The  cAet  «»• 
aists  in  a  tortuous  line,  extending  oxteen  feet  in  leag^d 
perfectly  fused  silez,  resting  on  another  abmI  vide  fine  if 
sand,  which  manifestly  appears  to  ham  been  heated.bet 
not  fused.  This  curious  phenomenoii  hae  btalj  < 
the  attention  of  the  French  sooofis,  to  whose  i 
it  was  submitted  by  the  Saxon  naturalist,  and  whose  opi- 
nioQ  and  description  of  the  fsct  have  within  the  last  few 
weeks  found  their  wajr  into  the  Englidi  prriadicala>  Ano- 
ther  curious  object  in  this  gallery  is  the  celebrated  Fossi 
Oak  of  Cbemnits,  discovered  in  that  place  in  ITSS^  mei- 
suring  two  dls  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  bog 
susceptible  of  the  finest  Polish.  No  trace  of  fibre  is  to  be 
seen.  With  this  there  is  also  the  segment  off  an  inmimsB 
fossil  Palm-tree,  found  in  the  same  place.  A  similarinteicst 
attaches  to  some  other  objects  in  this  Gallery ;  for  inetanos^ 
several  spedmens  of  Stags'  boms  imbedded  in  the  trunks  d 
trees,  which  in  some  instances  embrace  the  roots  of  both 
horns,  and  in  others,  case  them  all  round ;  a  very  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  a  Guanche  Mummy,  a  female,  the  best  I  have  seen 
of  the  kind,  and  which  has  been  in  Dresden  two  hundred 
years ;  a  model  in  wax  of  a  child  three  years  old,  of  £ur 
features,  and  in  every  respect  healthy  during  life,  who  died 
at  Dresden  of  poly-adept^  and  weighed  at  his  death  onehoa- 
dred  and  ten  pounds.  But  by  far  the  most  singular  objects, 
peculiar  to  this  Gallery,  are  two  stuffed  dogs,  which  lived 
at  Dresden  and  were  very  well  known ;  the  one  as  the 
hound  which  belonged  to  the  same  Augustus,  who  erected 
the  Z  winger,  and  which  measures  three  feet  in  hdght,  and 
five  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  other  a 
chicken  hound,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  which  lived  for  two 
years,  was  in  every  way  perfect,  and  must  have  been  exceed- 
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ingly  pretty,  being  only  five  inches  long,  and  one  iiicli  and  a 
half  from  the  ground.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
professor  stopping  with  complacency  before  a  parade  and 
highly  caparisoned  charger  of  the  same  extravagant  Sove- 
reign, the  tail  of  which  had  been  suffered  to  gmw  to  the 
enormous  length  of  twenty-four,  and  the  mane  sixteen  feet, 
which  were  plaited  and  susj>emled  all  round  the  animal  in 
festoons,  fastened  by  many  coloured  ribbons,  when  Augus- 
tus IL  appeared  before  his  subjects.  Were  there  not  at 
that  time  such  things  as  commissions!  ^'  ^^  Lunatico  in* 
quirendo  ?^* 

What  architect  or  writer  can  undertake  to  descrilje  the 
Rtsid^nz  Schioss^  the  Royal  chateau  of  the  Saxon  kings 
at  Dresden — an  assemblage  of  many  buildings  of  all  agea 
and  styles  of  construction,  erected  here  and  there,  but 
all  near  to  each  other,  secured  from  time  to  time  by  the 
margraves,  the  dukes,  tlie  electors,  and  the  kings,  for 
their  own  use,  and  connected  together  by  vaulted  galleries, 
like  suspension  bridges  or  subterranean  passages,  that  none 
but  the  bravest  dare  encounter  ?  The  principal  part  is 
placed  between  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  which  it  faceS|  and 
the  first  street  in  Dresden,  the  Sckioss  Gasse.  Internally 
it  has  two  courts,  the  one  which  had  formerly  served  for  tlie 
exhibition  of  tournaments,  the  other  remarkable  for  a  curi- 
ous tower,  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old,  and  loftier 
than  any  other  tower,  or  spire,  in  Dresden,  rising  three 
hundred  and  tifty-five  feet  from  the  ground*  Of  all  the  cu- 
rious objects  said  to  be  contained  in  this  Royal  habitation, 
we  only  attempted  to  view  the  far-famed  chambers  of  the 
Griine  Gewolbe,  in  which  is  contained  the  Royal  treasure. 
These  green  vaults  may  be  compared  to  Aladdin's  Cave, 
They  are  seven  in  number,  besides  a  small  cabinet,  one  more 
splendidly  and  gorgeously  adorned  than  the  other,  with 
gold,  mirrors,  fine  marbles,  and  Oriental  stones ;  and  altoge- 
ther contain,  probably,  a  more  stupndous  collection  of 
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rich  ubjects  of  curiofiitj  and  rtr/i),  as  wdl  as  of  intrinsic 
Talue,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  Rojal  Palace.     In 
the  fifth  room  alone,  there  are  arranged,  in  a  Tariety  of 
ways  and  situations,  SOOO  of  the  most  precious  objects, 
which,  from  the  relatiTe  position  of  the  many  mirrors  in 
the  apartment,  are  reflected  a  hundred-fold.     Among  sere- 
ral  other  articles  of  great  ralue,  here  is  a  celebrated  tor- 
toise-shell-cnyx  cup,  which  measures  seven  inches  in  height, 
and  four  inches  across.     It  is  perfectly  diaphanous,  and 
of  an  elegant  form,  exhibiting,  when  jdaced  against  the 
light,  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
The  largest   enamel  erer  attempted    is    likewise   to  be 
found  in  this  room.     It  is  a  Madonna,  after  the  manner 
of  Carlo  Dolce,  S^  feet  high,  and  5S|  feet  wide,  the  co- 
lours of  which,  particularly  that  of  the  blue  drapery,  are  ex- 
quisite.    This  is  the  production  of  J.  Melchior  Dinglinger, 
who,  with  his  brother,  were  certainly  not  only  good  ena- 
mcllists,  but  the  most  ingenious  and  able  or/evres  in  Europe 
during  the  last  century.     The  great  model  of  the  Court  of 
the  Grand  Mogul,  on  a  great  gala-day,  as  described  by 
Ta vernier,  is  another  of  the  productions  of  the  same  ar- 
tists, cKcupies  a  recess  in  the  seventh  room,  and  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  solid  gold  and  silver  figures,  beau> 
tifully  enamelled,  not  larger  than  two  inches,  represent- 
ing cvary  ceremony  which  takes  place  at  that  Court.     The 
Dinglingers  were  eight  years  employed  in  completing  this 
great  work,  and  received  85,000  rix-thalers  for  it.     The 
whole  scene  occupies  a  \cry  large  plateau  of  silver,  and 
each  separate  figure  may  well  be  considered  as  an  exquisite 
KiK'cimen  of  workmanship.     Of  equal  value  and  merit  are 
the  gold  and  enamelled  tea-scrviee  made  by  the  same  bro- 
lluTH,  and  a  representation  of  the  Temple  of  Apis  in  pre- 
cious stoiieK.     Hut  the  antiquary  turning  with  disdain  from 
these  t<H)  nuKlern  gew-gaws,  lo  the  celebrated  three  coloured 
eauKH)  of  Oetavianus  Augustus  on  an  onyx  of  the  greatest 
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beauty,  contemplates  with  admiration  the  white  head  and 
neck  of  the  Emperor,  crowned  with  brown  laurel  and 
armed  with  a  breast-plate  of  the  same  colour,  resting  on 
a  blue  ground,  into  which  are  let  intaglios  on  caleedoiiy^ 
representing  a  dolphin,  the  capra  amatheny  and  the  tail  of 
a  serpent,  besides  being  marked  with  five  gold  stars.  Pity 
that  this  superb  specimen  is  broken  in  three  pieces.  It 
is  generally  beHevcd  that  the  largest,  and  conset|uently  the 
most  valuable,  three-coloured  onyx  is  that  which  is  ficre  sus- 
pended in  another  recess  of  the  last,  or  treasure-room. 
It  measures  seven  inclies  in  length,  and  is  four  inches  and 
a-half  wide  :  the  centre  is  red,  a  slender  stratum  of  white 
edges  the  centre,  and  the  largest  stratum  is  blue.  This 
unique  stone  was  purchased  for  45,000  rix-thalers,  by  the 
brothers  Dinglinger,  who  cut  three  smaller  ones  out  of  its 
irregular  surface,  each  as  large  as  tlie  longitudinal  scctioa 
of  a  hen's  ^g^^  and  afterwards  polished  and  mounted  them 
all  as  they  now  appear. 

Uninteresting  a?  the  enumeration  of  riches  belonging  to 
a  Sovereign  may  seem  in  general,  in  the  Instance  of  the 
diamond*treasure  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
We  have  in  the  last  mentioned  vaulted  room,  surrounded 
by  incalcula!>le  wealth,  six  divisions  of  glass  c^ses,  each  con- 
taining in  itself  a  little  mine  of  precious  stones,  some  spe- 
cimens of  which  are,  in  every  respect,  unique.  The  first 
displays  several  large  sapphires,  two  of  which,  unpohshed, 
are  of  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg,  and  another  of  tlie  same 
dimensions  is  cut  and  polished  for  insertion  in  the  Iloyal 
Crown.  Forty  emeralds,  all  of  them  beautifully  cut,  oc- 
cupy  the  second  division ;  the  largest  is  made  to  fit  as  the 
head  of  a  cane.  There  is  a  crystal  of  ruby  of  unusual  size, 
exquisitely  polished,  among  the  several  specimens  of  that 
species  of  precious  stone  which  fill  the  third  division,  that 
has  been  introduced  into  the  collar  of  the  golden   fleece, 
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and  forms  one  of  its  finest  ornaments ;    but  its  intrinsic 
value  is  insignificant  compared  to  the  otiany  rows  of  OA- 
ental  and  other  pearls  of  the  utmost  beauty  contained  in 
the  adjoining  or   fourth   division.      Some     among   thcniy 
large  and  beautiful,   are   Saxon,  and  were  found  in  the 
Elster,  as  the  Professor  or  treasurer  informed   us.     But 
what  avails  all  this  precious  exhibition,  when  compared 
to  the  contents  of  the  fifth  and  sixth   divisions,    the  ag- 
gregate value  of  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
national  debt  of  the  country!     The  diamonds  contained 
in  these  two  divisions  are  either  arranged  in  ornaments  or 
are  loose.     One  of  the  most   striking   among  the  former 
is  the  celebrated  Knot,  consisting  of  fifty-one  solitaires  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  611  smaller  brilliants^  with  a 
single  stone  brilliant  in  the  centre  weighing  twenty-two 
carats,  and  worth  half  a  million  of  rix-thalers.     As  a  com- 
panion to  this,  there  lies  by  its  side  a  necklace  composed  of 
thirty-eight  large  stones  in  two  rows,  weighing  twenty-five 
carats,  among  which   the  largest  is  100  grains  in  weight. 
The  single  brilliant  of  the  most  beautiful  water,  which  is 
pendant  from  the  centre  of  the  second  row,  is  of  a  piri- 
form shape,  and  weighs    119  grains.     The  value  of  this 
necklace  is  two  millions  of  rix-thalers.     But  the  water  of 
two  ear-rings,  each   consisting  of  two  large  brilliants,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  of  any  in  the  collection  ;  the 
pair  is  estimated  at  80,000  rix-thalers.     When   the  late 
Queen  of  Saxony  appeared  in  her  coronation  robes,  she 
wore  in  brilliants  an  estimated  value  of  upwards  of  four 
millions   of  crowns.     Here  are  also   the  fifty-eight  large 
rings  placed  in  a  casket  in    the  same  division,  which  are 
supi)oscd    to   1x3  invaluable.      Each  ring  contains,    or  is 
formed  of  the  iinest  specimen  of  each  species  of  precious 
stone   that   could  be  found,  particularly   of  varieties  of 
diamonds  as  to  colour,  there  being,  among  others,  some 
that  are  i>erfectly  green,  yellow,  pink,  and  even  quite  black. 
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On  the  King^^s  side  we  find  a  set  of  large  buttons,  sword- 
handles^   and    aigrettes,   with  a  celebrated  pink  dianioiKl, 
which  aerved  (o  decorate  the  Polish  cup  when  the  electors 
were  crowned  Kings  of  Poland.     There  are  thirty  large 
and  small  bn(tons,  each  of  the  former  of  which  mounted  ii 
Jour,  by  Bliitre,  is  valued  at  10,000  crowns.     Near  them 
we  were  allowed  to  inspect,  and   had  taken  out  of  its  case 
for  that  pur|M>se,  (as  was  done,  in  fact,  with  all  the  other 
more  important  articles,)  an  epaulette  containing  the  largest 
diamond  existing  in  Germany,  and  of  the  finest  water.     It 
is  a  square  brjlliant>   w^eighing  194  grains.     The  centre 
brilliant  of  the  epaulette  weighs  eighty-two,  and  the  third 
or   lowest    150   grains*     This  epaulette   is    worn    on   the 
shoulder  by  the   King  on  new-yearVday.     The  green  dia- 
mond so  much  talked  of  in  Euro}>e,  lieing  perfectly  unique, 
forms  part  of  an  agrapkt  of  immense  value.     In  length,  it 
measures  Ij  inch;  it  weighs  160  grains,  and  has  cost  two 
millions   of   crowns.     When   viewed  against  tlie  light,  it 
emits  the  most  brilliant  reflections  of  the  prismatic  colours. 
The  aixth»  or  last  division,  filled  with  opals  and  topazes,  of 
uncommon  fize,  boasts  also  of  the  famous  Boliemian  garnet, 
the  only  one  of  its  sire,  weighing  385  grains.    Hut  it  is  need- 
less to  proceed  in  this  "  Itrasttfy  minute^*  or  minute  enu« 
meration  of  precious  objects*     Thi*ee  of  them  are   above 
every  other  remarkable,  because  without  equals  in  Europe. 
The  onyx,  the  green  diamond^  and  finally  the   Bohemian 
garnet.    The  Saxon  family,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  state,  in  war  or  peace,   has  more    than  i>nce  pawned 
many  of  tlie  diamonds  for  large  !>ums  of  money.     The  last 
transaction  of  that  kind  t<x)k  place  during  the  late  war, 
when  thirteen  millions  of  rix-thalers  were  borrowed  from 
certain  Dutch  merchants  upon  a  part  of  the  treasure  just 
enumerated,  which  was  returned  in  1819.     This  is  a  more 
tangible  way  of  raising  l(mn.«.     It  is  curious  that  all  ihia 
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immense  wealth  should  be  so  slightly  guarded,  being  placed 
near  slender  windows  and  doors,  without  any  sentinel,  and 
one  person  only  being  appointed  to  superintend  it  The 
temptation  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  needy  or  distressed, 
not  to  say  dishonest,  servant,  is  very  great,  and  experience 
proved  it  in  the  case  of  the  late  keeper  or  inspector  as  he 
is  called,  I  believe,  who  purloined  some  of  the  jewels  and 
died  in  a  fortress.  This  treasure  formerly  boasted  of  a 
large  collection  of  silver  and  gold  specimens  of  classical 
workmanship  from  the  hands  of  the  Florentine  and  Milanese 
orfivres ;  but  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the  State,  suc- 
ceeding Sovereigns  sent  them  to  the  mint,  instead  of  dis- 
posing  of  a  few  of  the  diamonds,  by  which  they  retained  in 
reality  the  dross,  and  irreparably  destroyed  the  most  valu- 
able part, — the  production  of  genius  directed  by  good  taste. 
But  I  will  positively  have  done  with  buildings,  treasures, 
and  similar  dull  things,  however  numerous  those  may  be  that 
remain  yet  to  be  described  in  Dresden ;  and  proceed  to  take 
a  rapid  view  of  the  prettiest  and  most  impressive  spots  in  the 
environs  of  that  capital.  I  will  even  pass  over  in  silence 
the  subject  of  operas,  although  on  returning  through  the 
Z winger,  (the  intended  enchanted  castle  of  Augustus,  the 
strong  and  the  voluptuous,)  and  casting  my  eye  on  the 
building  which  had  served  during  that  Sovereign's  reign  for 
the  exhibition  of  Italian  Operas,  and  in  which  8000  spectators 
were  easily  accomodated,  I  might  have  felt  inclined  to  record 
those  grand  spectacles  given  by  that  monarch,  each  of  which 
is  said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  thousand  crowns !  But 
this  colossal  Opera  House  brings  to  our  recollection  more 
recent  and  far  more  interesting  events.  Twice  was  Napo- 
leon greeted  with  illuminations  and  great  festivals  in  this  very 
abode  of  mirth  ;  first  during  his  visit  to  the  King  of  Saxony 
in  1807,  and  secondly,  on  the  26th  May,  1812,  when  a  meet- 
ing of  that  extraordinary  man  with  Emperors  and  Kings, 
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leigH^  for  the  destruction  of  Russia,  took  place  at  Dresden. 
On  the  latter  occasion  tlie  house  was  lighted  by  upwards 
of  5000  wax  candles,  and  the  three  ranges  of  boxes  were 
filled  with  the  fairest  of  tlie  capital  in  full  dress,  to  greet 
the  mighty  conqueror,  who  with  his  fatlier*in-law  of  Austria 
on  his  right,  and  the  late  King  of  Saxony  on  the  left,  oc- 
cupied the  centre  box,  doubtlessly  relaxing  from  the  in- 
tense thoughts  and  meditations  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
had  bestowed  at  their  council  in  the  morning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  invasion  about  to  be  carricil  into  execution* 
F^tes,  illuminations,  and  other  public  rejoicings  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  the  crowned  triumvirate  ex- 
hibited their  persons  in  every  part  of  the  capital  and  en- 
virons. On  one  of  those  occasions,  the  Emperor  Francis, 
with  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa,  visited  Pilhiitz,  a  royal 
residence,  situated  ^vithin  a  mile  or  two  of  the  capital,  and 
the  same  in  wtiich  that  sovereign  had  held  a  meeting  in 
1791,  with  the  identical  Elector  of  Saxony,  his  present  host, 
in  order  to  oppose  tlie  French  power  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Revolution,  by  the  Coryphee  of  which  his 
Majesty  was  accompanied  in  181S.  How  different  the  in- 
terview of  Napoleon  with  the  Saxon  sovereign  must  have 
been  but  six  short  months  after  that  last  mentioned  meeting, 
when  that  discomfited  leader,  on  the  14tli  of  December,  of 
the  same  year,  once  more  re-entered  Dresden,  but  alone,  and 
incognito^  at  one  oVlock  in  the  mo  ruing,  and  like  a  runaway  ! 
In  another  short  twelvemonth  more,  Napoleon  was  destined 
again  to  tread,  and  for  the  last  time,  this  classical  ground  of 
Strategy,  and  measure  his  strength  against  one  of  his  former 
companions  in  arms.  To  the  heights  of  Racknitz,  from  which 
there  is  a  charming  view  of  the  city,  we  directed  our  steps, 
principally  to  examine  the  monument  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Napoleon^s  antagonist,  who  fell  mortally  wounded 
on  that  spot.     On  that  occasion,  Sir  James  Wylie,  as  a  last 
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resource,  amputated  the  wounded  limbs,  which  are  here  de- 
posited ; — ^but  the  career  of  Moreau  had  reached  its  cloie, 
and  the  utmost  surgical  skill  availed  not.  As  quare  block  cf 
granite  has  been  erected,  in  the  midst  of  artificial  rocks, 
bearing  the  brief  inscription,  **  Moreau  der  Held  fiel  hier 
an  der  seite  Alexanders  I.  den  27  August,  MDCCCXill. 
*^  Moreau,  the  hero,  fell  here,  by  the  side  of  Alexander 
the  First,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1818." 

Full  of  these  melancholy  recollections,  we  hastened  to 
the  Park,  or  Grosser  Garten,  not  far  distant  from  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  allied  armies  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  battle,  and  were  delighted  with  that  spot  which  has, 
within  the  last  two  years,  been  considerably  improved, 
under  the  direction  of  a  general  officer,  who  has  intro- 
duced the  Finglish  style  of  gardening,  and  park-planta- 
tiuns. 

On  the  left  of  this  public  garden,  which  is  said  to'  be 
much  frequented,  and  along  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Pillnitz,  lies 
the  road  which  conducts  to  the  hilly  region,  called  the 
S'achsische  Schweiz.  This  wcj  followed  early  one  morning 
in  Mr.  BennettV  carriage,  and  crossing  the  Elbe  on  a  ferrv, 
landed  a  short  distance  from  Pillnitz,  which  royal  residence, 
more  remarkable  as  an  historical  monument  of  mcxiem 
war-treaties,  than  as  an  edifice  of  note,  we  had  full  leisure  to 
contcniplate.  Here  the  Saxon  court  uniformly  spends  the 
summer  months.  The  garden  is  well  supplied  with  exotic 
plants.  The  road  winds  round  the  royal  demesnes,  passes 
throu<rh  the  villaire,  and  then  taking  a  direction  midway 
between  the  ran<Te  of  hills  on  the  left,  and  the  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  penetrates  through  a  forest  of  fir-trees,  crosses  the 
Wesnitz  Kach,  and  ascends  to  the  viUage  of  Lohmen. 
Hence  the  road  takes  a  romantic  direction,  gently  rising 
all  the  way,  and  plunges  in  the  midst  of  dense  woods, 
until,  after  an  hour  and  a  halFs  drive,  it  emerges  upon 
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the  brow  of  the  Great  liill,  whence  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Bastey  breaks  upon  the  astonished  tra* 
veller. 

Quitting  our  carriage,  we  walked  immediately  to  the 
railed  terrace*  and  thence  explored,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  every  insulated  summit  and  gigantic  pinnacle  of  those 
ryins  of  a  former  world.  The  weather  favoured  us  much  ; 
and  the  seasim,  though  greatly  advanced,  took  nothing 
from  the  beauty  of  a  panorama,  unequalled,  I  believe,  on 
the  surface  of  the  European  continent,  as  it  receives  its 
character  from  the  strange  grey  masses  of  rocks  shooting 
upwards  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  a  perpendicular 
elevation  of  800  feet,  and  is  enlivened  by  the  ever-green 
colour  of  the  forest  fir. 

Mr.  Rusi^ell  has  performed  the  task  of  describing  this 
remarkable  district  so  correctly,  and  in  so  much  better 
language  than  I  could  command  on  so  picturesque  a  sub- 
ject, that,  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  with 
that  gentleman's  permission  j  quote  hi  is  spirited  account  of 
the  Saxon  Switzerland,  The  description  which  I  prepared 
on  the  spot,  being  t(Ki  strictly  geological,  would  ill  as- 
sort with  the  rest  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter r~ 

**  About  four  miles  farther  up,  and  beyond  PiUuitz,  the 
valley  closes ;  the  moontains  become  more  lofty  and  bare  ; 
the  majestic  river,  quitting  at  length  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  course  which  has  hemmed  him  in  from  his 
birth  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Giant,  and  destined  to  visit, 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  career,  only  scenes  of  industry 
and  fertility,  comes  forth  rejoicing  from  the  gorges  which 
you  are  about  to  enter.  From  this  point,  up  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bohemia,  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river,  principally  on  the  right  bank,  consisting  of  a  coarse- 
grained sandstone,  are  cut  in  all  directions  into  frightful 
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gorges,  as  if  the  cliisel  had  been  uaed   to  hew  passage! 
through  them.      They  should  rather  be  <»Ued  lanes,  so 
narrow  are  they,  so  deeply  sunk,  and  so  8m<x>thl7  P^H'^^ 
dicular  do  the  gigantic  walls  of  rock  rise  on  both  sides. 
The   walls   themselves   are  cut    vertically    into   separate 
masses,  by  narrow  openings  reaching  from  the  summit  to 
the  very  bottom,  as  if  a  cement,  which  once  united  them, 
had  been    washed   away.      These  perpendicular    masses, 
again,  are  divided  and  grooved  horizontally   into  layers, 
or  apparent  layers,  like  blocks  regularly  laid   upon  each 
other,  to  form  the  wall.     The  extremities  are  seldom  sharp 
or  angular,  but  almost  always  rounded,  betraying  the  con- 
tinued action  of  water.     They  generally  terminate  in  some 
singular  form.     Some  have  a  huge  rounded  mass  reclining 
on  their  summit,  which  appears  scarcely  broad  enough  to 
I>oise  it ;  others  have  a  more  regular  mass  laid  upon  them, 
like  the  astragal  of  a  Doric  pillar ;  others  assume  the  form 
of  inverted  pyramids,  increasing  in  breadth  as  they  shoot 
higher  into  the  air.     Occasionally  they  present  a  still  more 
singular  appearance  ;  for,  after  tapering  in  a  conical  form, 
to  a  certain  elevation,  they  begin  to  dilate  again  as  they 
rise  higher,  as  if  an  inverted,  truncated  cone  were  placed  on 
a  right  truncated  cone,  resembling  exactly,  but  on  an  infi- 
nitely greater  scale,  what  often  occurs  in  caverns,   where 
the   descending   stalactite   rests   on   an   ascending   stalag- 
mite. 

*'  The  abyss,  which  lies  deep  sunk  behind  the  summit 
called  the  Bastey,  though  not  so  regular  as  some  others, 
is  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  in  the  horrid  boldness  and 
fantastic  forms  of  its  rocks.  The  Ottawalder  Grund  is  so 
narrow,  and  its  walls  are  so  lofty,  that  many  parts  of  it 
can  never  have  felt  sunshine.  I  trod,  through  the  greater 
part  of  it,  on  snow  and  ice,  when  all  above  was  warm  and 
cheery,  and  butterflies  were  sporting  over  its  frozen  bosom. 
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Some  small  cascades  were  literally  hanging  frozen  *  in 
their  fall/  In  one  place  the  walls  are  not  more  than  four 
feet  asunder.  Some  huge  blocks,  in  their  course  from  the 
summit*  have  been  jammed  in  between  themj  and  form  a 
natural  roof,  Ix^-neath  which  you  must  creep  along,  above 
the  brook,  on  planks,  if  the  brook  be  small,  or  wading  in 
water,  if  it  be  swollen ;  for  the  rivulet  occupies  the  whole 
space  between  the  walls  in  this  narrow  passage,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  '  Hell/  When,  in  one  of  these  lancF, 
you  find  an  alley  striking  oflP  on  one  side,  and,  having 
squeezed  your  body  through  it,  another  similar  lane,  which 
you  soon  find  crossed  by  another  of  the  same  sort;  you 
might  believe  yourself  traversing  the  rude  model  of  some 
gigantic  city,  or  visiting  the  ruined  abodes  of  the  true  (errm 
Jtln,*  When,  again,  from  some  elevated  point,  you  over- 
look the  whole  mass,  and  see  these  stiff  bare  rocks  rising 
from  the  earth,  manifesting,  though  now  disjoined,  that 
they  once  formed  one  body,  you  might  think  yourself  gaz- 
ing on  tlie  skeleton  of  a  perished  world,  aU  the  softer  parts 
of  which  have  mouldered  away,  and  left  only  the  naked, 
indestructible  frame  work. 

**  The  Bastej/,  or  Bastion,  is  the  name  given  to  one  of 
the  largest  masses  which  rise  close  by  the  river  on  the 
right  bank.  One  narrow  block,  on  the  very  summit,  pro- 
jects into  the  air.  Perched  on  this,  not  ow,  but  Uyond  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  you  command  a  prospect  which,  in 
its  kind,  is  unique  in  Europe.     You  hover,  on  the  pin- 
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•  And  once  tltey  had  inhnbitants.  Among  the  lofltest  find  most 
ioacceBsihlt;  of  tlie  chlfs  which  oA^erlook  the  Elbe^  remfiins  of  the 
works  of  human  hands  are  still  visible,  A  baod  of  mbhers^  by  lay- 
ing blocks  a€r(^8  tlie  chasms^  bad  formed  bridges,  frail  in  stnicture> 
aoil  easily  removed  uben  security  rt'i|uired  it ;  and,  m  the  upper 
floors^  m  it  were,  of  this  natural  city,  they  long  set  regidar  power  at 
defiance, 
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nacle,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  800  feet  above  the  Elbe, 
which  sweeps  round  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  Behind, 
and  up  along  the  river,  on  the  same  bank,  rise  similar  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  cut  and  intersected  like  those  already  des- 
cribed. From  the  farther  bank,  the  plain  gradually  ele- 
vates itself  into  an  irregular  amphitheatre,  terminated  by 
a  lofty,  but  rounded  range  of  mountains.  The  striking 
feature  is,  that  in  the  bosom  of  this  amphitheatre,  a  plain 
of  the  most  varied  beauty,  huge  columnar  hills  start  up  at 
once  from  the  ground,  at  great  distances  from  each  other, 
overlooking,  in  lonely  and  solemn  grandeur,  each  its  own 
portion  of  the  domain.  They  are  monuments  which  the 
Elbe  has  left  standing  to  commemorate  his  triumph  over 
their  less  hardy  kindred.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  are  the  LiliensteiHy  and  Konigsteinj  which  tower, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  to  a  height  of  about 
1 SOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Elbe.  They  rise  perpen- 
dicularly from  a  sloping  base,  formed  of  debris^  and  now 
covered  with  natural  wood.  The  access  to  the  summit  is 
so  difficult,  that  an  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland 
thought  tlie  exploit  which  lie  performed  in  scrambling  to 
the  top  of  the  LUiensiein  deserving  of  being  commemo- 
rated by  an  inscription.  The  access  to  the  Kofiigstein  is 
artificial,  for  it  has  long  been  a  fortress,  and,  from  the 
strength  of  its  situation,  is  still  a  virgin  one.  Besides 
these,  the  giants  of  the  territory,  the  plain  is  studded  with 
many  other  columnar  eminences,  of  tlie  same  general  cha- 
racter, tliough  on  a  smaller  soak*,  and  they  all  bear,  from 
time  immemorial,  their  particular  legends — for  the  moun- 
tains of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  are  the  native  country  of 
tale-telling  tradition,  the  cradle  of  Gnomes  and  Kobolds. 
In  the  deep  rents  and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  IJlienstcifiy 
hosts  of  spirits  still  watch  over  concealed  treasures.  A 
holy  nun,  miraculously  transj)orted  from   the  irregularities 
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of  her  convent  to  the  summit  of  the  Sn/utr/isitot,  that  she 
might  spend  her  days  in  prayer  and  purity  in  its  caverns, 
is  commemorated  in  the  mime  of  the  rock  ;  at»d  the  Jung'* 
fernsprung^  or  Leap  of  the  Virgin,  perpetuates  the  me- 
mory  of  the  Saxon  maid,  who,  when  pursued  by  a  brutal 
luitling,  threw  herself  from  the  brink  of  its  hideous  preci- 
pice, to  die  impolhited/' 

In  coming  back  we  preferred  anotlier  road,  and  took 
boat  opposite  Pirna  and  Sonnenstein,  passing  through 
the  former  town  on  our  return  to  Dresden*  The  road 
from  Pirna,  though  somewliat  longer,  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able, being  level  all  the  way,  hard  nnd  macadamized,  and 
likewise  more  agreeable,  as  it  follows,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  the  mnuosities  of  the  river. 

Sonnenstein,  of  which  I  have  introduced  a  view,  as  a 
preferable  mode  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  that  once 
fortified  place,  has,  since  the  year  1817,  been  restored  to 
the  praiseworthy  use  to  which  it  had  been  destined  for 
some  years  before,  namely,  the  treatment  of  cases  of  mental 
alienatioo,  considered  as  curable.  Nothing  can  be  better 
calculated  for  the  purpose  than  the  locality  of  Sonnenstein, 
the  spacious  and  nomcrous  apartments  of  the  castle,  and 
the  well-arranged  garden  and  pleasure-grounds  in  its  vici- 
nity. Doctor  Pienitz,  who  had  qualified  himself  for  that 
task,  by  studying  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Torgau,  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  which  is  said  to 
have  priiduced,  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  most  suc- 
cessful results.  Frouj  the  very  minute  account  given  me 
of  this  establislmient,  by  Doct(>r  Kreisig,  (not  having  had 
time  to  visit  it  myself),  I  consider  it»  in  every  respect, 
except  its  more  extended  scale,  similar  to  the  private  in- 
stitution of  Professor  Esc|uirol,  of  Paris,  which  I  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  examining  many  years  ago,  and 
which  ap|>eared  to  me   to  combine  every  object  that  could 
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be  desired  in  the  management  of  such  distressing  maladies 
If  the  establishment  of  Sonnenstein,  with  manifest  ad- 
vantages of  every  description,  produces  results  in  pro- 
portion, humanity  will  have  to  rejoice  at  the  fact,  that  in 
some  countries  of  Europe,  at  least,  the  bereft  of  reason  is 
not  treated  like  a  felon,  or  a  caged  animal.  On  this  point, 
England  has  yet  much  to  learn. 
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H  CHAPTER   V.    AND   LAST, 

f  SAXONY,  PRUSSIA,  FEDERATED    STATES,  AND  FRANCE. 

Farewell  to  Dresden,  —  Return  to  Leifsiu.  —  Climtmas  Fair.  — 
llUciirsion  to  Hall};:.  —  Professor  Meckei,. — His  rank  us  an 
Anatomist  and  Phyaialog^t. —  Interview  with  him, — Nitzsch, 
the  Zoologist.  —  His  Opinion  of  Modem  EntomologistB.  —  CWi- 
OU8  Tribe  of  Insects.  —  Spbingel^  the  Medical  Historian  and  Bo* 
taniet.  —  Meckel'8  Museum.  —  Meckel  and  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  London*  —  Jubilee  of  Dr.  Niemeyer. —  Return  to 
Weimar.  —  Madame  Goetue.  —  The  Military  and  Naval  Li- 
brary. ^Schiller's  Colossal  Bust,  by  Danneker.  •"  Its  Inaugura- 
tion. —  Dinner  at  Madame  de  H. .  —  The  lucky  President.  — 

Madame  S ,  the  ba^  bleuj  and  Novel  Writer.  —  Intcrvjew  with 

Goethe.  —  His  Opinion  of  the  English  Translation  of  two  of  his 
Works*  —  Faustus,  by  Lord  F.  G ,  ^Tasso,  by  M.  Devaux. 

—  New  Method  of  teaching  Modern  Languages,  —  Thoughts  on 
Moral  Philtisophy.  —  The  Jubilee  Medal,  —  An  interesting  Docu- 
ment.—  Arrival  at  Frankfort.  — Visit  to  Professor  SoEMMEaativo. 

—  Summarj^  Account  of  his  Museum.  —  Soemmerring  and  the 
Council  of  the  London  University, —  Journey  to  M avenge, — ^The 
Statue  of  Gut  tenherg.  —  Fortifications, —  SAAaBRUCK.^ — Forbach. 
The  French  Douanes,  —  Road  to  Paris,  through  Metx,  Verdun, 
and  Chalons  sur  Marne.  —  The  French  Capital,  —  Hotel  Meu- 
rice.  —  PreaeDtatioii  toCiiAELc&  X.  — Kbtdbn  to  ENOLA^r. 

Adieu  to  the  fair  "  Florence  of  Geroiany  V*  the  centre 
of  German  civilization,  and  the  favourite  daugliter  of  the 

Elbe,     I  love  the  quiet  bustle  of  its  streets,  the  systematic 
Iiilarity  of  its  people,  and  the  sober  nature  of  its  diver- 
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sacs^  I:»  jCxCfiLT  j&i  exaqaeeescst  mua^mxu  bring  back 
zxGETSCzz^  reeotLettsoas ;  xa  tneeares  of  art  make  us 
crrsod  '^'  £:i3UBCT  :  jod  tbe  hdi  and  pecturesque  scenerr 

c£  ii»  e  n ' I  »■!  add  farpast  to  our  deligfau.  Fartwdl 
traeo.  viia  nss^Et.  t<>  die  crs&e  o^  so  manr  enjojineDts^ 
L^st  bi  rrif  e^^si:^  of  t&e  dOth  at  December,  I  took  ao 
xJecQcf&ize  jiATe  cf  nj  ci«cil  Moi  excellent  frieod,  and 
c£  SIT  yz*^^  tn^e*Z=B£  cocnpiziioQ,  vhose  intentiofi  was 
=>:c  i;?  prcosed  zo  Es^Liad  so  ioocu  and  directed  mj  course 
zz-  LRpis^.  o^^r  a  rooii  wiucii  is  in  toLerabie  oonditkMU  and, 
f>:r  A  Jcg*  1:7.  dfsocor.  rixk^  pirallel  vith  the  tortuous  and 
rocij  blink*  c£  tie  river.  remTrfRg  the  traveller  of  those 
of  v^  Mfvisr.  xTui  of  socje  ports  of  the  Rhiike.  The  moon 
^bed  a  niLd  iod  <cfaer  hue  over  the  successxTe  landscapes, 
bnaaking  tbem.  here  and  there,  into  masses  bv  beautiful 
Ii^3v  13d  r«>iefed  my  drrte  in  an  open  carriage  perfectly 
delighdul.  At  one  time,  indeed,  as  it  rolled  along  the 
ptai:»  cf  Wurres,  and  approached  the  rapid  stream  of 
the  Mulvie.  zh-e  revz-cmbnnce  of  that  sanguinary  stniggle, 
vhichy  in  lSl-3.  strewed  these  ^elds  with  human  bones 
cVcr.  HO"*-  b.eajhiiii:  :z  ihe  cc"id  irxX'n^iiDe.  took  from  the 
cr  oTmcn:  o:  :rre  txcur^ioc  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  crowd^xl 
*:rc-^:>  o:  con^ercial  L^ip^ii:.  which  followed  soon  afti:r, 
-l-ttcxi  o:::  :ne  ino:::er*:jLrw-  :[::rt\>>:on.  I  Kad  been  t«v 
■=^cll  I:o^ed  :a  this  c::v  en  a  former  v:>:u  at  the  Hutel  de 
Sixc,  :o  think  oi  iryir.z  c^y  chjincc  at  any  other  inn ;  and 
I  ^a*  thankrul  rha:  I  did  so;  for  none  other  but  an 
-  i'^fr^r  ot  such  rragriitiuie  could  have  afforded  even  the 
^^^.lik^t  apartnKT.t  to  a  stran^r  on  thi<  occasion,  it  Knng 
••  fair  time.''  The  to«n,  h^^^evir,  did  not  pre><uit,  at  this 
>ca>on,  the  sanio  busy  2>[x-et  i»hich  I  had  iiotioevi  ou  a  pre- 
vious occasion  ;  and,  afu-r  visitir  j  some  t»f  the  e>iabli>h- 
r.K-nts  and  Iwoks^-lit-rs  ^*ith  a  friendly  physician,  I  again 
•  rft  it.  without  regret,  on  New  Vcar'-'  day,  taking  the  nud 
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to  Halle.     This   digressioD   from    ray   straight  course    to 
Paris,  whither  I  was  proceeding,  I  deemed  important,  to 
satisfy  iny  desire  of  seeiog  the  University,  and  its  principal 
ornament,   Meckel,   the    first   and   best   physiological    and 
pathological  anatomist  of  the  age,  whose  numerous  works  I 
had  read  with  as  much  mental  gratiRcation  as  one  derives 
from  the  |>erusal  of  a  classical  author,  or  a  well   written 
history.     There  is  a  charm  about  his  style,  and  so  much 
philosophy  in  his  views  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  hfe, 
rendered   still   more  impressive    by   the    striking  illustra- 
tions with  which  it  is  at  every  moment  interspersed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  iuteiTupt  the  reading   of  his  prmhic- 
tioas,  when  we  once  begin  them*     France,   England,  and 
Italy,  possess  not  his  equal  among  their  living  professors 
Scarpa,  in  the  latter  country,  is  as  able  an  anatomist ;  but 
his  efforts  have  been  confined  to  particular  investigations. 
In  France,  the  practical   researches  of  the  philosophical 
GeofTroy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  of  the  experimental  Magendie, 
would  almost  claim   a   participation    in   the  eulogium  of 
Meckel,  liad  they  been  as  extensively  latxirious  as  tl>e  Ger- 
man professor;  and  in  England  too,  living  competitors  of 
his   fame   might  be  found,    had  practical  anatomy  been 
associated  with  more  philosophy  ;  and  what  exists  of  philo- 
sophy been  founded  on  more  demonstrative  anatomy,  parti- 
cularly that  of  animal  a,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  greatly 
neglected.     The  single  memoirs,    many  of  them  of  great 
value,  of  Home  and  Bell,  Brodie  and  Phillips,  not  to  speak 
of  a  few  others^  have  all  of  them  proved  so  many  steps  of 
advancement  in  original  investigations  of  physiological  and 
anatomical  science;  but   their  sphere  of  influence    in  the 
vast  field  of  scientiBc  inquiry  has  been  too  limited ;  and 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries  have  been  mere  compilers. 
Germany  itself  is  richer  in  rivals.    Soemmerring  and  Ru- 
dolphi   might   successfully   dispute    the   palm  with   their 
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countryman  of  Halle ;  they  have  done  much,  Tery  miidi 
for  science ;  and,  but  that  these  two  great  anatomiats  have 
passed  the  age  of  active  exertion,  my  aaeertioD  that  Meckel 
is  the  first  physiological  and  comparative  anatomist  of  the 
present  times,  would  be  unjust.     The  indefatigable  Tied- 
man  is  the  only  real  fiving  competitor  of  Meckel ;  but,  if 
report  speaks  truly  (and  I  have  repeatedly  heard  it  asserted 
in  Germany),  that  in  his  laborious  investigations,  the  result 
of  which  he  has  communicated  to  the  world,  he  has  never 
been  single-handed,  or  without  assistance,  bis  claim  to  an 
equality  of  fame  with  the  Professor  of  Halle  is  much  weak- 
ened ;  since  the  latter  has  performed  with  his  own  hands 
every  thing  which  he  has  divulged  to  the  public,  and  even 
prepares  his  own  lectures  !     This,  then,  is  the  man  whom  I 
knew  the  Council  of  the  University  of  London  had  secured 
for  their  establishment ;  for  I  had  read  it  so  announced  more 
than  once  in  the  advertisements  issued  by  that  body  previously 
to  my  leaving  England  ;  and  where  was  there  another  person 
in  that  country  who  had,  by  his  numerous  and  original  works 
on  the  entire  science  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy — 
his  talent  for  descriptive  anatomy— -his  investigations  of  a 
variety  of  important  questions  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  man  and  animals,  proved  himself  worthy  of  being 
preferred  by  the  Council  to  fill  the  chair  destined  to  the 
Prussian  Professor  ?     Meckel  is  the  Hunter  and  the  Bichat 
of  Germany.   The  number  of  works  of  this  great  Naturalist 
is  really  prodigious ;  and  certainly  few  authors  have  blended 
more  utility  with  interesting  matter  in  their  writings  than 
Meckel  has  done,  in  his  Manual  of  General  and  Descrip- 
tive Anatomy,  or  in  his  much  larger  and  important  work 
on  Morbid  Anatomy,  each  of  them  in  several  volumes. 
Meckel  possesses  to  the  highest  degree  the  lucidus  ordo^ 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  successful  developemcnt  of  seve- 
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ral   lliousnml  facts  retjuiriiig  a  masterly  clasHification,  in 
order  to  be  used  with  advantage. 

There  is  an  impressive  sHimething  in  the  Saxo^gothic 
ardii lecture,  from  which  even  an  insignificant  city  derives 
importance.  This  is  the  case  with  Halle,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  its  ancient  University,  has  only  some  curious 
remains  of  that  style  of  hnildinc^  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Markt  Plat2,  to  hoast  uf  as  attractions  for  a  stran* 
ger*  I  made  my  way  through  its  tortuous  and  narrow 
streets  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  put  up  at  the  Crown 
Prince,  an  excellent  hotel »  with  spacious,  cleanly,  and  well- 
fnmislied  apartments.  Having  despatched  a  note  to  the 
Profe»6or,  requesting  permission  to  visit  hun  and  his  Mu- 
seum, and  solicited  his  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  my  Es- 
say on  the  Egyptian  Mummies,  {a  suhject  which  I  knew 
to  be  congenial  with  his  pursuits)  I  received  a  most  kitid 
affirmative  in  reply,  and  immediately  after  a  visit  from  the 
writer  himself  Meckcrs  head  bespeaks  his  genius:  I 
knew  him  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  without  being 
announced.  His  resemblance  to  Geoftroy  Saint-Hilaire  is  ex- 
traordinary:— congenial  minds  and  congenial  physiognomies. 
He  addressed  me  first  in  English,  which  he  spoke  witfi 
great  facihty  ;  and  next  in  French,  a  language  equally  fa- 
miliar to  him»  as  is  likewise  the  Italian.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes,  we  were  as  well  known  to  each  other,  as  if  we 
had  often  met  before.  Why  waste  in  ceremony  that  time 
which  scientific  men  can  better  devote  to  business?  I  had 
come  to  Halle  to  learn,  and  to  see  whatever  was  connected 
with  my  profession,  and  every  minute  consecrated  to  cere- 
monious forms,  was  so  much  time  snatched  from  my  pur- 
pose. Meckel  repeated  the  assurances  he  had  given  me  in 
his  letter,  that  nothing  could  afford  him  greater  satisfaction 
than  to  show  me  his  prej>arations ;  and  only  hoped  I  would 
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not  be  diiftppoiiited,  if  I  Ibmid  tfieni  nather  so  mmAj  «w 
rmnged,  nor  so  well  housed  as  they  oagfat  to  be,  bat  eonld 
not  be  while  they  belonged  to  a  priTate  individual  of  na- 
derate  fortune.  Before  proceeding  to  hia  houae,  hamem, 
he  recommended  my  first  oslling  on  two  other  proliessafsot 
the  UniTersity,  who  on  aooonnt  of  their  talents  deaerred  to 
be  known.  These  were  Nitssdi,  the  indefatigafale  and  tigh 
rous  loologist;  and  Sprengd,  a  botanist  of  great  meri^ 
better  known,  however,  as  the  historiograpber  of  medicd 
science.  The  former  I  found,  just  returned  from  a  sci- 
entific journey  to  Paris,  humbly  and  scarcely  comfortably 
lodged  up  two  pur  of  stairs,  smoking  in  his  dishabiU^ 
in  a  room  scattered  all  over  with  papers,  books,  skefetm 
of  birds,  and  boxes  of  insects,  which  I  verily  believe  had 
escaped  for  some  years  the  sacril^ious  hands  of  a  hooss- 
mud.  This  strict  observer  of  nature  waa^  and  for  jbmbj 
years  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  anatonrf 
of  insects,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  which,  he 
contended,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  that  branch  of 
natural  history ;  and  certainly,  no  other  naturalist  has  pudi- 
ed  the  inquiry  into  the  organization  of  insects  farther,  as 
is  abundantly  evinced  in  his  ^'  Comments  on  the  Re^ 
spiration  of  Animals,''  written  in  Latin.  He  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  great  blunders  had  been  committed 
by  entomologists  in  respect  to  the  classification  of  indi- 
vidual insects,  and  even  of  whole  families,  from  a  want 
of  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  anatomy.  He  spoke 
respectfully,  but  with  no  unqualified  admiration  of  Dr. 
Leach's  inquiries ;  and  particularly  condemned  his  mania 
of  splitting  families  into  individuals,  and  of  forming  new 
genera;  nor  did  he  seem  to  attach  great  importance  to 
what  little  he  had  heard  or  seen  of  Mr.  Macleay's  new 
principles  in  entomology.  In  regard  to  the  Jardin  de$ 
Plantes  at  Paris,  he  confessed,  after  my  repeatedly  press- 
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ing  him  on  that  subject,  tliat  the  reality  tlid  not  come  up 
to  his  exix?ctatiaiis.  In  ornithology  in  particular)  which 
has  for  many  years  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
him,  he  found  that  collcition  dcfectivt?  in  arrangement, 
neatness  of  distinction,  and  value  of  specimens,  tlioiigh 
many  of  them  were  really  beautiful :  indeed  much  of  that 
collection,  he  thought,  was  mere  show,  and  the  galleries  may 
be  considered  rather  as  an  instructive  promenade  for  bad 
weather,  than  interesting  and  valuable  museums.  Professor 
Nitzsch  has  been  labouring  hard  at  a  branch  of  insectology, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  before  cultivated 
by  the  naturalists  of  Germany,  or  any  other  country.  I 
allude  to  the  parasitic  insects,  whose  habitats  are  among  the 
soft  hair,  and  who  prey  on  the  skin  or  internal  membranes 
of  o  t  h  e  r  in  sec  t  s,  A  p  rodru  m  a  s  J  a  m  Uia  r  u  m  ei  apnue  ru  m  of 
this  singular  tribe,  wliich  amount  now  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred,  was  published  in  a  public  journal  by  the  Pro- 
fessor as  far  back  as  1808,  if  my  memory  docs  not  deceive 
me ;  and  since  then  he  has,  with  great  assiduity  and  unre- 
laxing  zeal,  collected,  drawn,  and  coloured  himself,  as  well 
as  descril>ed  from  magnified  views,  several  hundred  other 
individuals,  which  are  contained  in  a  dozen  or  more  of  thick 
pasteboard  boxes,  and  some  of  wliich  I  ins|x*cted.  I  took 
my  leave,  much  pleased  with  the  simple  manners  and  unas- 
suming character  of  the  Professor,  and  proceeded  a  little 
beyond  one  of  the  suburbs  with  the  intention  of  paying  a 
visit  to  Sprengel,  who  in  his  capacity  of  professor  of  botany, 
has  the  charge  of  the  botanic  garden,  and  lives  in  a  small 
house  in  the  grounds,  not  unlike  the  humble  dwelhng  of  a 
farmer.  Fortune,  however,  was  faithless  to  me  for  once, 
and  I  was  deprived,  by  tlie  indisposition  of  the  professor, 
of  the  gratification  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  wnth 
the  erudite  author  of  the  history  of  Medicine. 

Retracing  my  steps  towards  the  centre   of  town^   ac« 
2  u  2 
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companied  by  my  guide,  I  came  to  what  appeand  to  be 
a  public  building  from  its  nse  and  style  <if  ardutectmc^ 
but  which  I  found  to  be  the  house  of  profeasor  MeduL 
As  he  happened  at  that  time  to  be  torn  homey  the  aeiiifi 
who  had  received  instructions  to  that  effect,  conducted  me 
across  a  spacious  court,  which  forms  the  centre  of  Meckch 
residence,  and  introduced  me  into  a  part  of  hia  muaeufl^ 
situated  on  the  ground  floor  in  front  of  the  atnet  door, 
where  he  left  me.  I  availed  myself  of  this  opportumty  ts 
cast  a  general  inquisitive  look  over  the  museum,  which  I 
soon  ascertiuned  to  be  that  of  normal  and  morbid  anatomy. 
The  room  I  was  in  was  about  sixty  feet  long,  and,  as  near  u 
I  could  guess,  ten  feet  wide.  It  is  fitted  up  with  shelves 
all  round  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  or  a  little  more,  with 
spaces  to  admit  some  of  the  largest  bottles.  In  the  centre 
there  is  a  narrow  table  about  five  feet  high,  which  extends 
along  two-thirds  of  the  room,  and  on  this  there  are  certain 
compartments  containing  groups  of  bottles.  In  each  recess 
of  the  windows  there  are  a  number  of  large  troughs  covered 
with  glass,  (as,  indeed,  all  the  bottles  are,)  in  which  the 
largest  preparations  are  kept  wrapped  round  with  linen, 
plunged  in  spirits,  by  which  method  they  are  kept  clean,  and 
ready  to  be  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing.  In  this 
room  there  are  {ewjine  injections  and  no  dry  preparations, 
excepting  a  series  of  skeletons,  illustrative  of  every  d^ree 
of  gibbosity^  from  a  slight  deviation  in  the  spine  to  the 
greatest  protuberance  and  deformity  of  that  part*.  The 
bony  system  in  these  cases  is  of  a  healthy  structure,  and 
free  from  scrofula :  and  Meckel  pretends  that  when  such  is 
the  case,  the  pelvis  of  the  distorted  individual  is  invariably 
found  perfect  in  its  dimenaons.  This  was,  indeed,  the  case 
with  all  the  specimens  before  me ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  derived  from  such  a  source,  has  ance  been  to  me 
of  the  greatest  importance. 
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The  divisions  adopted  in  the  armugemeut  of  these  two 
collections,  the  normnl  and  morbid,  are  the  same  which  the 
professor  has  followed  in  his  great  works  on  general  and 
pathological  anatomy.  Each  series  of  shelves  is  inscribed 
at  the  top  with  the  general  title,  applicable  to  all  the  pre- 
parations  it  contains.  Each  preparation  bears  a  corres- 
ponding number  to  that  in  the  catalogue ;  with,  moreover, 
a  short  exposition  of  its  nature,  written  in  Latin,  which  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  date  when  it  was  made, 
and  the  source  whence  it  was  obtained*  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  division  entitled,  \ovfe  org(inizatiofies  per  se 
existentes^  I  found  the  preparation  of  a  diseased  liver,  in 
which  there  were  discovered  two  cysts  as  large  as  a  pi- 
geon's Qgg  filled  with  serum,  but  without  any  hydatid  or 
other  entozoary,  a  circumstance  very  rarely  observed  in 
such  derangements  of  that  organ.  It  is  numbered  and 
dated,  December  18S7,  with  the  following  short  Latin  ic- 
scription.  **  Hepar  viri  annorum  L.  Cystides  rarissimie  in 
lobo  dextroet  sinistro,  seroreplette  nee  entozooncontinentes 
media  in  sujierficie  he  pat  is,  superiori  melanosis,^' 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  examination,  when  the 
Professor  himself  arrived,  and  under tmik  to  show  me  the 
Museum  ficrifUifn,  Wginning  at  the  end,  where  there  were 
about  780  very  neat  preparations,  illustrative  of  normal 
anatomy,  classed  according  to  structure  and  functions, 
which  include  those  intendetl  to  exhibit  the  progress  and 
dovelopement  of  the  human  fcetus.  These  are  fullowed 
by  all  the  deviations  from  normal  structure  dependent 
either  on  excess  or  quality,  and  which  the  -Professor  calls 
tfttfintitathfc  and  qttaltlalira' :  and  afterwards  succeed  all 
those  innumerable  specimens  of  derangement  of  structure, 
which  are  the  result  of  different  diseases  both  meilical  and 
chirurgical  Of  such  specimens,  MeckePs  Museum  contains 
not  fewer  than  ?^850;  and    I  could  not  help  being  forcibly 
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■truck  with  the  great  beauty  of  thoee  .wfakh  axe  intend^  to 
unravel  the  intimate  structure  of  the  greater  number  of  Aft 
more  important  viscera,  and  which  are  certainly  unrtvaned  la 
the  British  Pathological  collections.     Mecdcel^a  notions  res- 
pecting organic  deviations  from  normal  structure^  adier  ia 
man  or  in  animals,  are  before  the  public,  and  I  need  not  r^ 
peat  them  ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  that  all  his  preparatioas 
of  monstrosities,  which  are  very  munerous,  prove  bis  asser. 
tion,  namely,  that  in  no  instance  have  the  double  cnr  triple 
foetuses  been  found  connected  by  dissimilar  part9,  vtxA  ts 
a  head  to  a  foot,  or  a  shoulder  to  a  hip,  or  the  abdomen  to 
the  back  ;  but  invariably  by  similar  parts,  such  as  back  to 
back,  head  to  head,  sternum  to  sternum,  &c.,  from  whieh 
facts  he  deduces  some  of  his  principal  oondusiona,  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  inserted  in  a  work  that  does  not  profess  to  be 
medical.     We  afterwards  ascended  to  the  entresol^  where 
there  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Osteology  on  alaige 
scale,  illustrative  of  several  diseases,  particularly  a  series  of 
fractures  from  the  moment  of  that  accident  occurring  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  perfect  cure,  with  the  different 
species  of  ca//(/5  and  artificial  joints,  particularly  those  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  iliac  bones  by  the  head  of  the  femur, 
I  remarked,  among  other  interesting  specimens,  a  case  of 
perfect  regeneration  of  a  portion  of  the  thigh  bone  to  the 
extent  of  five  inches,  in  which  the  normal  bone  having  been 
fractured,  and  entirely  separated  above  and  below,  an  ex- 
udation of  bony  matter  had  formed  around  it  to  the  extent 
of  seven  inches,  so  as  to  completely  case  in  the  insulated  bone. 
In  another  preparation,  one  of  the  hip  bones  had  been  com- 
pletely broken  through,  including  one-third  of  the  acttabu- 
lutHf  and  close  to  the  ligament um  rotundum  ;  here  the  bony 
union  of  this  singular  fracture  was  quite  distinct,  and  the 
bone  evidently  thicker  and  stronger  than  in  the  normal 
state.     This  naturally  led  me  to  inquire  of  Meckel  whether 
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he  was  of  opinion  (in  the  moch  debated  question  in  Eng- 
land) that  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  was  curable  or  not,  '*  Difficult,  very 
diffitiilt,  I  shoukl  think,  but  not  impossible,"  was  his 
answer ;  but  he  had  no  specimen  in  his  collection  to  show 
that  it  took  |>lace. 

In  this  same  room  there  is  a  collection  of  skulls  exhibiting 
the  various  forms  and  angular  inclinations  of  that  part  in 
diflcrent  titdivi duals  and  nations.  Having  remarked  one 
of  theu!  that  was  divided  into  the  notorious  phrenological 
proviuLes  aud  districts,  I  was  induced  to  ask  Meckel  what 
he  thought  of  that  branch  of  horoscopy ;  wlien  he  ob- 
served **  that  to  an  anatomist  it  must  appear  absurd  and 
untenable;  that  it  was  absurd  per  j^e ;  that  in  Germany, 
where  it  liad  its  birth,  it  was  nearly  forgotten,  bke  the 
dream  of  a  summer's  night ;  and  that  he  had  only  admitted 
the  head  in  question  in  liis  collection,  in  order  to  show 
to  the  students  in  what  phrenology  consisted,  and  that  he 
might,  at  tlie  same  time,  and  more  clearly,  demonstrate  its 
absurdity.  What,  for  instance/'  added  the  Professor, 
**  can  smack  more  of  that  quabty  than  the  placing  of  tlie 
higher  manifestations  of  tlie  mind  on  a  bony  ridge  which 
covers  the  superorbital  sinuses,  ami  behind  wliich  ridge  no 
convolution  of  the  brain  can  ever  extend  its  impression?'' 

We  next  pmceeded  to  the  Museum  of  comparative 
anatomy,  on  tlie  first  floor,  which  is  the  richest  and  most 
complete  in  Germany,  and  contains  upwards  of  2,o00 
preparations  in  spirits,  besides  some  hundred  dry  pre* 
parations  and  skeletons.  The  Professor  lamented  that 
he  had  not  a  bettt-r  heal  for  his  collection,  but  ailded, 
'*  I  shall  next  year  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  house*reut 
I  get  for  the  principal  floor,  which  is  now  let  to  a  family, 
and  will  convert  the  whole  of  that  part  of  my  house 
round  the  four  sides  of   the  court  into  a  gallery.^'     He 
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ako  aUtod  that  he  had  never  had  aoy,  veiy  *u 
or  lealoui  demonstnitor,  and  teldom  any  aarirtantf.tpug 
obliged  to  prepare  his  own  leeture^  make  bia  oifn  .{aa^ 
parationi,  and  in  bet  to  do  all  the  drwdgay.  Thif  had 
made  human  anatomy  and  the  teadbing  of  ita  ekama^ 
tary  principles  irksome  to  him,  and  induoed  him.  to.rah 
for  a  more  ample  field,  in  whidi,  by  dropping  that  bnodi, 
he  mif^t  have  more  leisure  to  pursue  soientillc  aivest%a- 
tion,  and  above  all  his  favourite  study,  comparative  ana-- 
tomy.  And  truly  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  genius  Uke 
his  should,  as  it  were,  be  wasted,  or  remain  usdess  to 
science,  in  such  a  place  as  Halle,  with  a  University  that 
seldom  boasts  of  more  than  sixty  pupils,  shackled  by  the 
toil  of  an  every-day  pedagogic  instruction  to  boys ;  instead 
of  being  placed  in  a  atuation  to  pursue  the  path  of  aoa- 
tomical  discoveries,  which  none  is  better  calculated  to  make, 
or  to  elucidate  when  made,  or  to  render  available  to  hu- 
manity when  elucidated. 

On  hearing  him  announce  his  intention  of  forming  a 
larger  gallery  for  his  museum,  I  could  not  help  expressing 
my  surprise  at  what  appeared  to  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  printed  declaration  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, that  be  had  been  appointed  one  of  its  professors. 
Is  it  then  true,  I  added,  that  the  Prussian  Government, 
as  I  have  been  told,  having  claims  on  your  collection,  in 
consequence  of  sums  said  to  have  been  paid  by  the  King, 
for  keeping  it  up,  and  for  journeys  undertaken  by  yourself 
in  order  to  increase  it,  you  are  probably  not  able,  or  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  ?  The  whole  of  this  Meckel 
instantly  contradicted.  The  Prussian  Government  granted 
him,  besides  his  salary  of  1,500  Ilix-thalers  as  professor,  a 
further  sum  of  300  Rix-thalers  annually  for  spirits  and  glass 
bottles,  and  to  pay  for  an  assistant  withal ;  but  not  only 
was  the  sum  in  question  totally  insufficient  for  any  of  those 
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purposes,  but  he  was  himself  constantly  out  of  pocket  in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  mbjecis  ;  and  as  to  the  jour- 
neys, all  those,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
instruction,  and  to  add  to  his  museums,  had  been  performed 
at  his  sole  expense  ;  nor  had  he  ever  received  the  smallest 
pecuniary  remuneration  from  his  Government.  "  So  far  from 
the  Prussian  Government  having  any  claim  upon  me/'  con* 
tinued  Meckel^  **  much  less*  a  lien  on  myself  and  museum, 
as  I  know  that  many  of  my  brethren  in  Germany  have 
studiously  propagated,  I  am  as  free  as  air,  and  have  in- 
deed, as  a  proof  of  it,  received  permission  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  go  whenever  and  wherever  I  please."*''  What  then 
has  occurred  since  I  left  England,  was  my  next  obser- 
vation^ which  could  induce  you  to  alter  your  mind  as  to 
the  profipssorship  of  that  University  ?  "I  have  never 
changed  my  mind  on  the  subject ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
never  can  consider  the  thing  in  a  serious  light,  when  I 
look  at  the  manner  of  negotiating  to  which  the  Coumnl  has 
had  recourse  on  the  occasion.  In  the  first  place  I  have 
never  had  any  ostensible  head  of  the  establislmient  to  deal 
with.  Secondly,  I  am,  as  yet,  kept  in  total  darkness  as  to 
the  emoluments  attached  to  the  situation,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  secure  their  payment,  and  by  whom 
that  payment  is  to  be  made.  Thirdly,  a  person  has  been 
sent  to  me,  whom  I  found  to  be  incompetent  to  estimate 
the  value  and  tmixirtance  of  such  a  collection  as  this,  and 
not  pro}K»rly  instructed  how  to  treat  with  its  possessor. 
How,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  situated  as  I  am,  and 
established  in  a  post  of  lionour,  trust,  and  certain  emo- 
luments, (however  trifling  those  emoluments  may  seem 
10  England,)  could  I,  on  a  mere  loose  conversation,  or 
a  letter  or  two  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution, 
explicit  in  nothing,  but  in  the  request  that  I  should 
proceed    to    London,    be    expected    to    expatriate   mys^clf 
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and  my  collectioiii  and  go  to  look  after  a  dudr  at  ^a 
Univenity  aa  yet  without  a  habitatioD  or  a  Dane  f  I 
could  not  lose  sight  of  this  great  fiict,  that  when  oaee 
I  have  left  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  beooiDiii|r  a  pioL 
feasor  in  Liondon,  should  the  scheme  there  fail,  or  should 
I  go  thither  before  a  proper  remuneration  has  been  fixed 
upon  and  guaranteed,  I  might  find  myself  an  nneoi- 
ployed  wanderer  from  home.  No,  if  those  who  aie 
to  conduct  the  London  University  had  been  serious  in 
thinking  that  my  efibrts,  name,  and  collection,  could  be 
of  service  in  promoting  their  praiseworthy  undertaking, 
they  either  would  have  forwarded  to  me  distinct  and  pre- 
cise propositions,  stating  the  terms  on  which  our  mutual 
connection  was  to  be  formed,  or  have  asked  me,  at  once^ 
to  name  my  own  conditions  for  my  services  and  the  use  of 
the  museum  ;  and  either  have  acceded  to  them  or  not,  aig 
they  pleased  ;  and  once  acceded  to,  or  spontaneously  pro- 
posed, they  would  have  specified  some  9ort  of  security  or 
guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  agreement.  Were  I  to 
act  otherwise,  and  leave  a  certainty  for  an  uncertain  and 
undetermined  speculation,  I  should  be  hazarding  a  greater 
stake  than  any  of  the  other  professors  already  resident 
in  London,  who  cither  had  no  place  before,  or  resigned 
whatever  situation  tliey  may  have  held  elsewhere,  long  be- 
fore they  had  any  idea  of  belonging  to  the  new  University. 
The  gentleman  who  came  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  council 
was  only  explicit  in  the  sum,  which,  he  assured  me,  he  had 
taken  care  to  have  guaranteed  to  himself,  as  one  of  the 
elected  professors,  and  which  he  advised  me  to  ask  also^ 
although  our  respective  claims  were  far  difierent.  In  every 
other  respect  he  seemed  to  be  quite  unprovided  with  any 
specific  instruction.  The  amount  he  then  mentioned  was 
of  that  nature  which  induced  me  to  signify  a  sort  of  readi- 
ness to  treat ;  but  he  expected,  and  even  wished,  that  I 
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shouid,  immediately  after  dinner,  at  my  own  house,  sign  a 
paper  to  tliat  effect.  Things  of  such  magnitude,  however, 
require  considenitioii,  and  are  not  to  he  settled  abruptly. 
I  was  the  more  desirous  of  taking  time  to  reflect  whether 
or  not  I  should  break  up  my  whole  establishment  here, 
and  go  to  a  foreign  land,  as  my  wife,  who  was  necessarily 
concerned  in  the  transaction,  was  al)senl  from  home,  and  I 
therefore  declined  plt'd^i^ing  myself  to  any  s[X'ciHc  arrange- 
ment for  the  present.  I  afterwards  made  my  own  projx>si- 
tions,  as  I  had  a  right  to  do^pemlente  negoth :  and  whether 
these  were  or  were  not  in  keeping  w^itli  any  expectations 
which  that  deputed  person  may  have  raised  ou  his  return 
to  Lontlon,  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  complain  of  my 
proceeding,  much  less  to  address  to  me  letters  which  I  was 
compelled,  from  regard  to  mv  own  respectability,  to  leave 
unanswered.  He  made  his  proportion,  or  threw  out  sug- 
gestions for  my  making  one.  I  neither  accepted  nor  de- 
elhied  the  hint ;  to(*k  time  to  consider,  as  all  would  have 
done  in  my  situation;  consulted  my  friemls;  and,  at  last, 
made  my  own  propisitions.  The  only  answer  I  have  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  kept  long  in  suspense,  without 
any  communication,  has  l^en,  to  request  me  to  go  over  to 
England  to  treul.  This  I  shall  certainly  not  do,  as  I  anfl 
not,  and  have  never  been  a  suitor  for  the  chair  in  question, 
like  most  of  the  other  professors  of  that  intended  Univer- 
sity, who  have  all  been  candidates  and  solicitors  for  their 
respective  situations.  Notliing  but  clear  and  definite 
terms,  guaranteeing  the  |>ayment  of  my  honoraries,  shall 
induce  me  to  stir.  It  has  been  stated,  that  I  was  at  the 
time  in  treaty  with  the  Prussiati  Government  for  the  chair 
of  Professor  in  Bt^rlin,  should  it  become  vacant.  Most 
assuredly  I  have  been  so.  As  there  was  a  chance  of  my 
bettering  my  situation*  by  being  transferred  to  Berlin,  at 
the  tinte  that  uns^olicitcd  and  desultory  offers  were  made  to 
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me  {fom  London,  whicfa  might,  after  all,  lead  to  nbUMig'i^ 
it  wai  not  likdy  that  I  tboold  loie  the  opportmdtjof  in^- 
proving  my  condition  at  home  through  any  lalae  ddicacy.* 
But  to  assert  that  I  made  use  of  the  proposition  IbmanfaJ 
to  me  from  London,  in  order  to  induce  die  Grorermncnt  at 
this  country  to  give  me  a  better  situation;  orthatlamnot 
in  a  condition  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Prussiaii  aernee^ 
is  to  advance  that,  the  inaccuracy  of  which  is  proved  by. 
this  single  fact,  that  during  the  only  correspondence  whicb 
took  place  on  this  subject,  Grovemment^  in  the  nsost  ho- 
nourable terms,  conveyed  to  me  not  only  the  permission  to 
leave  the  service,  if  I  felt  so  inclined ;  but  even  engaged  it- 
self to  place  me,  if  at  any  future  period,  I  should  wish  to  re^ 
turn,  in  a  suitable  way,  here  or  in  Berlin.  If  ever,  therefore, 
those  assertions  are  made  in  your  hearing,  I  beg  you  to  con- 
tradict them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner."     I  was  not 

*  In  a  letter  dated  March  last.  Professor  Meckel  repeats  tlie 
import  of  this  aasertion,  and  states  that  a  Dr.  Spry,  had  been  the 
first  to  suggest  to  him  the  notion  of  applying  for  the  professor* 
ship,  hy  a  letter,  to  which  Meckel  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay 
the  least  attention  for  some  months  ;  and  that  the  first  intelligence 
which  he  received  of  his  having  been  elected  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  new  University  was  through  the  newspapers.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  Council  should  have  printed  Meckel's  name  among 
the  list  of  those  who  were  to  fill  the  respective  chairs  at  the  opening  (tf 
the  medical  season,  without  having  previously  ascertained  whether  that 
gentleman  was  inclined  to  accept  the  office,  and  if  so,  on  wjiat  terms. 
I  well  recollect  the  becoming  exultation  with  which  a  noble  lord,  who 
has  proved  himself  a  most  active  and  zealous  member  of  the  ConncO, 
and  to  whose  courteous  manners  I  am  happy  to  bear  witness,  commu- 
nicated to  me  the  appointment  of  Meckel  in  July  1897,  at  his  resi« 
dence ;  and  his  asking  me,  at  the  same  time,  whether  I  did  nut  consi- 
der that  the  University  had  made  a  great  acquisition  in  securing  his 
services  ?  My  answer  must  have  confirmed  him  in  that  opinion,  for  I 
took  the  liberty  of  assuring  him  tliat  the  University  liail  thereby 
gained  a  century  of  reputation  ;  yet  Meckel  himself  knew  nothing 
of  such  an  a})pointment ! 
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prepared  either  to  dissent  from  or  to  accede  to,  the  pre- 
sumed justice  of  theste  remarks;  but  feehng  grieved  at  the 
prospect  of  the  London  University  losing  the  services  of  a 
man,  wlio,  togetiier  with  ihem  and  Im  museum,  (second 
only  to  the  Hunterian,)  would  have  secured  to  that  infant 
institution  an  European  reputation  of  a  century  in  anato- 
mical science,*  I  endeavoured  to  collect  from  him  what 
were  the  precise  conditions  on  which  he  was  willing  to  re- 
sign his  present  prospects  at  home,  and  come  to  settle 
amongst  us.  In  order  to  asMSt  him  in  making  up  his 
mind,  I  ventured  to  give  him  such  information  as  he 
seemed  most  in  want  of,  divesting  the  main  quet^tion  of 
all  its  minor  and  accessory  points.  The  conclusion  of  our 
conversation,  was  an  authority  given  me  to  note  down  his 
final  determination^  which  I  offered  to  make  a  proper  use 
of,  after  my  return  to  England,  should  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity present  itself,  of  so  doing  privately  ;  but  of  which  I 
would  not  undertake  to  he  the  official  bearer.  This  autho- 
rity the  Professor  afterwards  repeated  at  his  own  hospita- 
ble board,  of  which  he  had  invited  me  to  partake,  and  at 
which  were  present  bis  lady,  a  person  of  the  most  agree- 
able manners,  and  a  physician  practising  at  Mcrseburgh. 
Fi>r  this  purpose  we  had  assembled  in  his  dwelling  apart- 
ments, wliichp  far  different  from  those  of  many  other  eminent 
men  of  science  whom  I  liad  visited  on  the  Continent,  lics|Kjke 
by  their  order,  neatness,  and  suix^ior  arrangement,  the 
abode  of  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world.  To  state  MeckePs 
final  determination,  now  that  every  species  of  negotiation 
has  been  broken  olF,  would  be  superfluous.    Meckel  remains 


•  The  founder  of  the  fair  fame  of  the  Meckels  in  Europe,  the 
grandfather  of  tlie  present  professor,  to  whom  anatomy  is  most  deeply 
indebted,  ilourisbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
fallowed  by  a  worthy  successor  in  his*  son,  the  father  of  the  profeaaor 
at  Halle>  who,  like  him  maintained  a  character  which  ha 
become  proverbial  in  anatomic^  and  physiological  science* 
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from  him  every  information  I  required  respecting  the  pre- 
sent constitution  and  state  of  the  University  of  Halle,  with 
which,  Iiowever,  I  feci  no  disposition  to  trouble  my  readers 
— all  these  establishments  in  Prussia  resembling  eacli  other 
as  much  as  possible-  An  interesting  ceremony  had  taken 
place  a  short  time  before,  when  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Professorship  of  Dr.  Nienieyer,^  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  was  celebrated.  The  whole  body  of  Professors 
and  the  City  Authorities  attended ;  and  his  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  anxious  to  testify,  on  that  occasioni  the 
regard  to  which  such  long  and  meritorious  services  were 
justly  entitled,  ordered  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  rix-thaJers 
to  be  paid  out  of  his  privy  purse,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  to  be  attached  to  the  University. 

At  sunset  I  found  myself  en  rottle  and  having  tra- 
velled expeditiously  the  whole  night,  reached  the  Prince 
Hirediiaire^  and  my  former  snug  room  in  it  at  Weimar 
before  day-light.  My  object  in  visiting  this  town  a  second 
time,  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  interview  with  the 
Patriarch  of  German  Literature,  who  happened  to  be 
absent  on  a  former  occasion.  IVIy  friend,  Dr.  Froriep, 
managed  this  matter  for  me  admirably,  and  to  him  I  am 
indebted  for  one  of  the  highest  gratifications  which  a  tra- 
veller can  enjoy,  that  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  a  genius 
whose  fame,  for  tlie  last  fifty  years,  had  filled  all  civihzed 
Europe,  and  many  of  whose  wTitings  I  had  perused  with  so 
much  pleasure*  I  first  paid  my  respects  to  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  jioet,  whose  husband,  the  only  son 
of  Goethe  is  an  emplo^i  at  the  Board  of  Finance,  and  said 
to  be  a  rising  ofticer,  although  he  claims  no  inheritance 
of  his  great  parent's  genius.  He  has  children  by  his  lady, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  a  boy,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 

•  The  worthy  Chancellor  survived  but  a  short  time  this  honour. 
lie  died  on  the  7th  of  July  last. 
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exhibit  already  indications  of  the  great  miod  of  hia  gnod- 
aire.  Madame  Groethe  enjoys  in  Weimar  the  vepatatioa 
of  Vifemme  d*esprit^  and  is  foil  of  talent  and  k 
Her  manners  are  agreeable,  and  free  from 
She  received  me  with  cordiality,  and  immediatdy  oo  1 
ing  me  express  a  wish  to  see  her  fiuber,  sent  a 
to  him  to  that  effect;  but  as  he  was  labouring  under  a  1 
porary  indisposition,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  i 
till  the  following  morning.  Meanwhile,  anxious  to  lose  no 
time,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Froriep,  the  Military  Library,  a 
singular  building  in  the  shape  of  a  lofty  tower,  terminated 
by  a  dome,  lighted  by  twelve  oval  windows,  and  contain- 
ing three  stories  of  circular  galleries,  besides  that  on  the 
ground-floor,  very  elegantly  fitted  up  with  book-caaes  all 
round.  A  central  and  insulated  spiral  staircase,  light  and 
elegant,  leads  to  the  different  galleries  by  meana  ai  land- 
ing  bridges.  The  shaft  .of  the  staircase,  whidi  is  64  feet 
liigh,  is  of  one  single  piece  of  timber,  crowned  by  a  hand- 
some  capital  of  the  Composite  order,  supporting  a  gilt 
celestial  sphere. 

This  library  comprises  eight  thousand  volumes  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  works  only,  with  a  great  number  of  rare 
and  valuable  maps,  and  is  open  every  day  to  scientific  men 
and  to  the  public  twice  a  week.  It  is  connected  with  the 
principal  or  Grand-ducal  Library,  wliich  is  in  the  ioune- 
diate  vicinity,  and  includes  about  50,000  volumes.  It 
is  in  the  latter  building  that  Scbiller'^s  colossal  bust,  a 
master-piece  of  Danneker,  was  placed  with  great  solem- 
nity in  September  18^.  The  son  of  the  immortal  poet 
assisted  at  the  fite  given  on  the  occasion,  and,  during  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration,  presented,  in  the  name  of  the 
united  families  of  Schiller  and  Willzogen,  the  skull  of  the 
poet.  This  was  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pedestal,  on 
which  stands  the  marble  bust  in  question,  said  to  be  a  very 
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striking  likeness  by  all  those  who  were  his  contemporaries* 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Chanceiiier  Miiller 
pronounced  an  eloquent  discourse,  suitable  to  the  occasion* 
Of  this  celebrated  bust,  which  reminds  one  of  Canova's 
immortal  works,  casts  have  been  made,  which  1  found  in 
almost  every  bouse  of  consequence,  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, The  mortal  remains  of  the  great  |x>et,  which  were 
lying,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  part  of  my  narrative,  among 
the  unnumbered,  without  a  monument,  are,  it  appears  from 
accounts  received  since  the  recent  death  of  the  Grand- 
duke,  to  find  a  more  honoured  sepulchre  by  the  side  of  that 
Prince.  On  his  death- bed,  the  Grand -duke  desired  that 
those  remains  should  be  placed  on  his  left  hand,  and  that 
room  shall  be  reserved  on  the  right  for  those  of  Goethe ; 
so  that  be  will  repose  between  the  two  great  literary  orna- 
ments of  bis  Court  and  of  the  German  nation^  whom  he 
honoured  not  merely  with  his  protection,  but  his  friendship. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  at  Madame  de  H 's  afforded 

me  an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  two  of 
the  Grand-duke's  principal  ministers,  or,  as  they  are  there 
called,  Presidents  of  Colleges  of  Public  Affairs,  one  of 
whom  had  had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  allying  himself 
to  the  family  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  literary  men 
in  Germany,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Wieland,  and, 
after  her  deaths  the  daughter  of  Herder,  his  present  lady. 
Tlie  dinner  went  off  as  all  such  ceremonies  do  in  Germany 
among  the  grandees :  it  was  a  great  deal  too  long ;  having 
begun  at  two,  and  ended  at  six  oVIock ;  during  which  time, 
upwards  of  fifty  dishes  passed  in  successive  review  before 
us.     In  the  evening,  after  the  opera,  I  had  the  pleasure 

of  being  introduced  to  Madame  S ,  the  popular  novel 

writer,,  who  is  even  now  meditating  another  of  those  light 
productions,  which  have  gained  her  the  reputation,  all  over 
Gemjany,  of  being  the  most  desperate  has  bleu  of  her  time. 
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I      which  I  had  been  but  the  moment  before  introduced.     He 
advanced  towards  me  with   the  countenance  of  one   who 

I  seems  not  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  first  greeting 
a  contre  cttur  ;  and  I  fult  thankful  to  him  for  that  first  im- 
pression on  my  mind*  His  person  was  erect,  and  denoted 
not  the  advance  of  age.  His  open  and  well-arched  eyelirows, 
which  give  effect  to  the  undimnied  lustre  of  the  most  bril- 
liant eye  I  have  ever  beheld  ;  his  fresh  look  and  mild  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  at  once  captivated  my  whole  attention  ; 
and  when  he  extended  his  friendly  hand  to  welcome  me  to  his 
dwelling,  I  st<3od  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  first 
literary  character  of  the  age.  The  sound  of  his  voice, 
which  bespeiiks  peruliar  affability,  and  the  tirst  questions  he 
addressed  to  «ie  res^x^cting  my  journey,  however,  recalled 
me  from  my  reverie,  and  I  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit 
which  presided  at  the  interview,  alike  free  from  frivolity 
and  haughty  reserve.  I  found  him  in  his  conversation 
ready,  rather  than  fluent;  following,  rather  than  leading; 
B  unaffected,  yet  gentlemanly;  earnest,  yet  entertaining; 
and  manifesting  no  desire  to  display  how  much  he  deserved 
^  the  high  reputation  which  not  only  Germany,  but  Europe 
H  in  general,  had  simultaneously  acknowledged  to  be  his  due* 
He  conversed  in  French,  and  occasionally  in  English,  par- 

Iticularly  when  desirous  to  make  me  understand  the  force 
of  his  observations  on  some  recent  translations  of  one  or 
two  of  his  works  into  that  language,  Faustus  was  one  for 
these.  The  translation,  by  the  present  noble  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  of  that  singular  dramatic  com  posit  ion,  which  for 
beauty  of  style,  and  ingenuity  *>f  contrivance,  leaves  the  old 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Marlowe  far  behind,  seemed  not 
to  have  givtni  satisfaction  to  the  veteran  author.  He  ob- 
served to  me,  that  most  assuredly  it  was  not  a  translation, 
but  an  imitation,  of  what  he  had  written.  **  Whole  sen- 
tences of  the  original/*  added  he,  **  have  been  omitted^  and 
3x2 
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chasms  left  in  the  translation,  where  the  most  affecting 
passages  should  have  been  inserted  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. There  were  probably  difficulties  in  the  original 
which  the  noble  translator  might  not  be  able  to  overcome; 
few  foreigners,  indeed,  can  boast  of  such  mastery  of  our 
prodigal  idiom,  as  to  be  able  to  convey  its  meaning 
with  equal  richness  of  expression,  and  strength  of  con- 
ception, in  their  own  native  language ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  translation  to  which  I  allude,  that  excuse  for  imper- 
fection does  not  exist  in  many  of  the  parts  which  Lord 
Francis  Grower  has  thought  proper  to  omit.  No  doubt, 
the  choice  of  expressions  in  the  English  translation,  the 
versification,  and  talent  displayed  in  what  is  original  com- 
position of  his  lordship's  own  well-gifted  mind,  may  be  de- 
serving of  his  count rymen^s  applause ;  but  it  is  as  the  au- 
thor of  Faustus  travesti^  and  not  as  the  translator  of  Goethe's 
Faustus,  that  the  popular  applause  has  been  obtained." 

The  patriarch  poet  seemed  far  more  satisfied  with  the 
translation  of  another  of  his  beautiful  dramas,  the  Tasso, 
by  Mr.  Devaux.*  He  said,  *'  I  understand  English  a  ma 
manitrey  quite  sufficiently  to  discover  in  that  gentleman's 
recent  translation,  that  he  has  rendered  all  my  ideas  faith- 
fully. Je  me  lisois  moi-meme  dans  la  traduction.  It  is 
for  the  English  to  determine,  if,  in  adhering  faithfully  to 
tlie  ideas  of  the  German  original,  Mr.  Devaux  a  conserve 
les  regies  et  n''a  pas  trahi  le  gtnie  de  sa  langue,  Je  n*en  suis 
pas  jit  ge :  pent -et  re  le  trouvera-t-on  un  pen  trop  Allemand^ 

The  conversation  turning,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the 
different  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages,  Goethe 
observed,  that  he  could  strongly  recommend  to  my  atten- 
tion a  mode  of  instructing  effectually,  as  well  as  promptly, 
young  ])eople  in  any  of  the  living  languages,  which  was 

•  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  this  translation^  and  I  give 
the  translator's  name  as  it  was  pronounced  by  Goethe,  and  without 
knowing  the  correct  spelling  of  it. 
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successfully  adopted  in  the  semiiiary  for  young  English- 
men at  Weimar,  and  by  which  the  pupils  were  taught  to 
think  in,  as  well  as  to  learn  to  read  or  write  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. In  that  establish  111  eiit,  in  which  instruction  in  the 
German  language  is  the  principal  object,  the  Director, 
Mr.  A ,  takes  any  English  work  which  is  most  fa- 
miliar to  the  students^  and  dictates  to  them  whole  passages 
from  it  in  German,  which,  when  completed,  the  students 
are  to  read  aloud  to  the  Director  in  English ;  by  which  me- 
thod, he  familiarizes  them  with  the  relative  value  and  mean- 
ing of  words  in  the  two  idiomsj  and  gives  them  great  fa- 
cility of  translation  ;  and  this  tlie  more  so,  as  he  will  some- 
times, when  they  are  mare  advanced,  dictate  in  German, 
from  a  well-known  English  book,  whole  passages,  which  he 
expects  the  students  to  write  down  immediately  in  English. 
As  we  were  on  the  subjeet  of  educatiou,  an  allusion  was 
made,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  on  the  higher 
branches  of  instruction,  to  the  different  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  which  had  at  various  times  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many, I  expressed  a  desire  to  know  how  Goethe,  then  in 
the  vigour  of  Ufe,  and  with  an  exalted  mind,  had  comported 
himself  towards  the  proselytes  of  Kant^s  philosophyj  during 
the  prevalence  of  that  system  ?  Dr.  Froriep,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  supply  that  sort  of  inforuiation  which  is  deduced 
from  extensive  reading,  and  who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view, observed,  that  when  the  system  of  transcendental 
metaphysics  of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher  had  been  nigh 
raising  in  Germany  the  same  kind  of  popular  effer\  escence 
which  had  marked  the  days  of  Luther,  Goethe  alone 
retained  his  wonted  sang-froid^  and  smiled  at  the  warmth 
and  indignation  expressed  against  the  new  system  by  his 
colleagues,  Wieland  and  Herder.  With  that  wisdom, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  turn  of  mind,  and  a  fore- 
sight worthy  of  his  genius,  he  expressed  an  opinion,  that 
the  phUosophy  of  Kant  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  day* 
as  all  things  have,  and  that  all  would  be  right  again.     He 
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lives  now  to  see  the  propriety  of  that  opinioii^  and  the  ful- 
filment  of  his  prediction.* 

Throughout  this  interview,  which  lasted  upwards  (tf  an 
hour,  Goethe  manifested  great  eagerness  after  general  id- 
fomiation,  particularly  respecting  England  and  her  nume- 
rous institutions;  and  also  on  the  subject  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  city  that  was  fast  rising 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  capita]  on  the  Continent,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  travellers,  whom  be  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  on  the  subject.  In  taking  leave  of 
him,  at  length,  Goethe  put  into  my  hands  a  small  red  nio> 
rocco  case,  which  he  hoped  I  would  accept  as  a  souvenir  of 
our  meeting  ;  after  which  I  withdrew,  with  sentiments  of  in- 
creased admiration  for  this  celebrated  man.  The  case  con- 
tained two  bronze  medals,  the  one  executed  by  Brandt  of 
Berlin,  the  other  by  Bovy,  and  both  represent  the  bust 
of  the  poet  in  bold  relief,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is 
decidedly  of  superior  execution.  The  former,  which  bears 
on  one  si^e  the  |X)rt raits  of  the  late  Grand-iluke  and  his 
consort,  with  the  inscription  "CARL  AUGUST  UND  LUISE 
GOETiiKN  zum  VII  Novem.  1825,'^  was  struck  by  order 
of  that  prince,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  Goethe's 
residence  at  his  court,  and  was  presented  to  the  poet,  a 
Counsellor  and  Minister  of  State,  on  the  day  mentioned  in 
the  inscription,  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Grandnluke,  which  is  too  flattering  to  the  distin- 
guished individual  to  whom  it  is  indited,  and  too  honoar- 

*  I  must  nut  omit  to  mention  that  in  this  country  Mr.  Wirgman, 
feeling  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  excellence  and  stilidity  of  the 
Kantesian  Philosophy,  lias  been  unremitting  in  his  exertions  to  im- 
plant in  Enghind  a  knowledge  of  a  8y>tem,  of  the  truth  and  value  of 
which  he  is  himself  fully  convinced.  To  this  end  have  the  labours 
of  this  gentleman  been  incessant  fur  the  last  thirty  years.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Londinensia,  and  is, 
I  believe,  at  present  engaged  in  translating  that  celebrated  work  of 
Kant's,  "  The  Critic  of  Pure  Reason." 
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able  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer^  theexcelleot  prince*  whose 
recent  loss  Weimar  deplores,  not  to  find  a  place  in  this  part 
of  my  publication,  as  I  recuived  it  translated  into  French  :■ — 

'*  Cher  fdiiseiller  iutime,  et  miniitre  d*^tat.  Je  consider©  nvcc 
rakon  U*  JMur  ini,  rc|jonilaJit  a  man  inviijitionj  voih  Hes  arrivd  a  Wei- 
mar, comin*  ceJui  oU  vt»u»  ^leA  eiitrd  reellerneiit  a  mon  *ervicej  vu 
que  di?[Miitt  lette  epuqiie,  vimti  iiuvez  pas  ct*<re  tlo  me  ilimner  dm 
preuvesi  Its  plus  s»tkfHiAarites  de  vikre  de^uuement  et  de  votre  ami- 
ti^  en  eunMw:ra(it  aux  affuires  vos  rare«i  tuleiis.  Cest  avec  tin  vmi 
plaisir  que  je  vob  puroitre  le  oinqiiuntieme  anmveisaire  de  ce  jour, 
comme  etant  lu  fete  jubilairc  de  man  premier  miniiitrc  d'<^lalj  de  Vmnl 
de  ma  jeune^is^e,  qui  m'a  atTompagnc  jiisqu'ii  present  dans  toute«  les 
vicisaitydt^  de  la  vie  ave€  une  fidelity'  inalterable,  un  uttachement  et 
una  coniitance  a  toule  dpreuve,  dooi  les  conseiJs  prudent,  le  vif  int^r£t» 
et  lez^e  tuiijours  eni|ire8s<?,  ont  anient  le  succes  de  mes  entreprises 
lea  plus  importante^,  et  d#nt  je  r<%ard  la  possession  comme  un  des  plus 
precieux  avantages  de  mon  re^e.  En  saisissant  avec  joie  roccadon 
de  la  fiie  de  ce  jour  pi^ur  voua  exprimer  ces  gentimens,  je  vous  prie 
d'etre  assures  qu'ili  ne  varieront  jamais/^ 

In  less  than  two  hours  after  this  interview,  I  found 
myself  posting  at  a  brisk  rate  down  the  hills  of  Thuringia, 
and  through  the  niagiiificcnt  valleys  of  Schllichtern  and 
Saalmtinster,  magnificent  even  at  that  advanced  period  of 
the  winter;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  forty-two  hours' 
drive,  I  was  snugly  lodged  at  the  Romish  Kaiser  in 
the  Zeii,  at  Frankfort.  As  my  present  business  in  that 
city  was  of  a  twofold  nattire,  namely,  to  recruit  my 
finances,  and  to  visit  Professor  Socmmerring,  who  shares 
with  Blumenbach  the  Patriarchal  chair  among  the  living 
physiologists,  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  carrying  both  those 
pleasing  tasks  into  execution*  The  first  having  been  des- 
patched presently,  I  next  directed  my  steps  to  the  villa 
of  the  veteran  Professor,  pleasantly  situated  a  short  way 

•  Charles  Aufa^ustus,  Grand-duke  of  Saxe-^V'eimar  and  Eisenach, 
died  on  the  llth  of  June  latJt,  w  hile  on  his  return  to  hk  capital  from 
Berlin.  He  was  born  Sept,  3,  1757,  and  suct^efded  his  father  the 
following  year,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Grand^duchess  Anne- 
Amelia  Princess  of  Brunsvvick.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Charles  Frederirit,  aged  4^  years,  and  married  to  the  Grand-duch«tti 
Maria  Paulowna^  sisler  to  the  proKut  Emperor  of  Euseia* 
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beyond  the  Untermain  Tlior,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  his  personal  acquaintance,  of  which  I  had  long 
been  desirous,  and  which  will  form  henceforward  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  ray  life*  The  name  of 
Soemmerring  is  one  which  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  the 
present  and  past  generation,  as  being  intimately  associated 
with  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  modern  medical  science,  that 
we  are  apt  almost  to  speak  of  him  in  society  as  of  a  departed 
Bpirit,  whose  posthumous  fame  alone  recalls  him  to  our  re- 
membrance. He  has  laboured  so  incessantly  and  so  ao 
tively  since  his  first  remarkable  essay  on  the  basis  of  th 
brain,  and  the  origin  of  nerves,  in  1778,  that  we  take  i 
for  granted  that  his  honourable  and  busy  career  in  tl 
world  must  be  closed,  for  he  has  worked  just  half  aceti 
tury  in  the  field  of  scientific  investigation.  I  was  there*1 
fore  delighted  to  find  him  not  only  alive  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  but  active  in  body,  elastic  in  niUKl,  and  free 
from  every  appearance  of  senility,  except  the  glossy  and j 
pure-snowy  hair  which  sets  off  a  most  expressive  and  ngre€ 
able  countenance.  Next  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  after  a  most  useful  life  spent 
in  the  ser^uce  of  humanity,  and  a  kindred  good  soul,  and 
able  man  Mr.  Cline  also  no  more,  Soemmerring  struck  roe 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  engaging  old  men  I 
ever  seen.  He  strongly  reminded  me  of  both  those 
parted  friends.  Even  at  first  sight,  it  is  impossible  nol  i 
feel  attached  to  him  ;  but  when  he  opens  the  flood-gates  ( 
his  learning,  with  that  simplicity  of  style  and  modeftty  i 
behaviour,  which  have  ever  distinguished  men  of  red 
nius,  the  admiration  and  regard  felt  for  him  are  irreMstifal^J 
The  account  of  my  interview  with  this  celebrated  man 
need  not  detain  me  very  long,  as  it  was  made  up  of  none 
but  conversations  on  subjects  of  anatomy  and  natural  ht« 
tory,  and  most  of  our  time  waa  spent  in  carefully  going  ovccl 
his  museum — circumstances  which,  I  dare  say,  do  not  exctl 
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much  curiosity  in  my  general  readers.     He  spoke  English 

in  preference  ;  and  the  first  observation  he  made^  on  enter- 
ing the  Museum^  was  a  glowing  tribute  of  praise  to  the  two 
great  Hunters.  Soemmcrring  hadj  during  his  early  life, 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  botli  those  illustrious 
brothers;  and  he  repeated,  wiih  great  complacency,  the 
many  sensible  and  apt  remarks  he  had  heard  them  make 
in  the  course  of  those  early  repasts  of  the  moniiog,  at 
which  it  was  the  fashion,  among  the  scientific  men  of  the 
last  generation,  to  assemble  on  days  of  relaxation. 

Soeinnierring's  Museum  is  remarkable  for  the  neatness 
as  well  as  the  great  value  of  its  preparations,  some  of  which 
have  been  rendered  classical,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic 
merit,  but  also  as  having  served  to  illustrate  some  of  those 
important  writings  of  that  able  pljysiologist,  which  have 
since  become  authority  with  the  profession  alt  over  the  world. 
Its  arrangement  too  is  of  the  best  description,  and  the 
several  divisions  contain  choice  specimens,  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  every  organ  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it ;  from 
its  primitive  state  of  organization,  to  the  display  of  the 
effect  which  disease  has  produced  upon  it,  and  through 
every  gradation  of  form  and  element,  including  the  capri- 
cious freaks  by  which  nature  has  so  frequently  exhibited  her 
formative  defects  as  well  as  exuberance  in  animal  structures. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  learned  in  these  matters, 
1  have  thrown  into  a  note  the  summary  and  numerical  list 
of  the  preparations  which  I  examined,*  and  which  consti- 
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tute  the  principal  part  of  the  collection,  elegantly  put  up 
in  glass  bottles,  stopped  with  ground-glass,  held  down  bj 
a  peculiar  contrivance,  which  most  successfully  preventi 
the  evaporation  of  the  spirit.  **  And  this  collection," 
observed  Soemmerring,  **  which  I  am  glad  you  see  reason 
to  approve  of,  I  am  now  getting  readjf  to  be  packed  at  a 
short  notice  for  your  new  University  in  London ;  and  right 
glad  am  I  that  the  united  results  of  fifty  years^  labour, 
harassing  fatigues  of  body  and  mind,  and  expense  almost 
beyond  my  patrimonial  means,  will  find  shelter  where  they 
will  be  of  use  to  the  profession,  will  be  cherished  and  pro- 
perly taken  care  of.  I  shall  live,  then,  in  the  good  opinion 
of  a  nation  whom  I  have  always  esteemed,  and  among  whom 
I  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  A  gentleman 
deputed  by  the  council  of  the  University,  who,  I  under- 
stand, has  paid  a  similar  visit  to  Meckel,"  (my  heart  mis- 
gave me,)  "  has  been  to  see  my  collection,  approved  of  it, 
and  departed,  after  having  entered  into  a  negotiation, 
which,  I  should  have  thought,  promised  to  terminate  suc- 
cessfully, were  it  not  that  I  have  not  received  any  tidings 
from  him  for  months,  nor  can  I  get  any  replies  to  my  let- 
ters." Alas  !  alas !  said  I  to  myself,  an  evil  star  presided 
at  the  birth  of  the  London  University.  Is  this  second 
chance  then,  of  enriching  an  uncreated  museum  with  a 
classical  collection  of  many  ttnique  and  rare  specimens  to  be 
thrown  away,  in  despite  of  the  wish  (for  such  I  must  assume 
it  to  have  been)  of  those  zealous  promoters  of  learning, 
who  have  been  foremost  in  the  formation  and  administration 
of  that  institution, — a  wish  which  has  led  them  to  despatch 
a  person  to  Meckel  and  Soemmerring,  to  secure  the  service 
and  museum  of  the  one,  and  the  collection  of  the  other? 
I  replied  not,  however,  to  Socmmerring's  observations,  but 
listened.  "  I  have  offered  the  whole  of  the  museum  for  the 
sum  of  4000/.,  and  I  engage  to  find  cases,  packing,  and  every 
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■     other  necessary  vehicle,  for  its  safe  conveyance  to  London 

H    by  the  Rhine;  8o  that  the  preparations  may  be  ivady,  in  a 

^     few  da^s  aflt^r  their  arrival,  to  he  displayt^d  in  their  museum. 

Some  years  a^o  I  refused  3000/.  for  it,  but  I  have  since 

I         augmented  -the    museum    very    considerably,    particularly 

with  preparations  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

There  was  a  most   kind  gentleman,  a  physician,  whom  I 

dare  say  you   know,  Dr  S ,  who  paid  me   a  visit  last 

summer,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  slate  in  which  the  ne- 
gotiation stood  ;  and  he  undertook  to  see  one  of  the  Council 
about  it.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  my  catalogue  raisonne  of 
the  collection  fairly  written  out  at  tlie  time  to  give  him  ; 
for  your  people  in  London  would  then  have  formed,  what 
I  feel  Ci»nfident  they  will  not  be  able  to  form,  from  the  de- 
scription of  any  ntan  who  has  merely  east  a  passing  glance 
at  the  museum,  a  just  idea  of  its  intrinsic  value.  I  may  pro- 
bably have  it  finished  by  to-morrow,  and  if  so,  I  shall  re- 
quest you  tt)  lake  charge  of  it.  Here,*"  added  t!ie  good  and 
kind-hearled  old  man  ;  "  here,  by  the  bye,  is  a  preparation 
which  reminds  me  i>f  another  visitor  I  had  last  summer,  if 
not  from  EnglamU  at  least  from  the  sister  Island  ;  I  mean, 
Mr*  Cussac  of  Dublin,  whom  I  made  acquainted  with  the 
application  that  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  London 
for  my  museum  ;  and  he  seemed  highly  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  Imving  it*  as  he  said,  so  much  nearer  to  him/* 
I  looked  at  the  preparation  in  t[yestion,  which  was  a  spe- 
ctmen  of  fracture  of  the  neek  of  the  thigh-bone,  half  an 
inch  within  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  |>€rfectly 
soldered  together  by  fair  bony  matter,  or,  in  other  words, 
.cured,  StJemmerring  had  not  only  bhown  th's  to  Mr,  Cussac, 
whom  probably  my  readers  know  as  being  a  very  eminent 
surgeon,  but  had  sawed  the  bone  through,  on  purpose  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  undoubted  fact  of  a  regular  union,  by 
solid  bony  structure,  having  taken  place.  This,  by  the  way. 
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18  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Earle.  There  are  some  exoeedmglj 
curious  skulls  in  the  museum,  one  in  particular,  havug  t 
most  singularly  pyramidal  shape,  that  belonged  to  the  Du- 
chess of  Lerma,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  irresistibk 
beauty  in  her  time,  and  to  have  filled  with  her  name  the 
Royal  chambers  of  Madrid :  **and  now  my  lady  Worms; 
chaplees  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard"  by  every  IrreTerent 
doctor.  "  Here's  fine  revolution  !"  '^  Now  get  you  to  my 
lady^'s  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  favour  she  must  come, — Pray,  my  dear  Sir,  I  asked  the 
Professor,  still  holding  the  skull  in  my  hand,  and  pointing 
to  the  part,  does  not  her  cerebellum  gainsay  the  phrenolo- 
gists ?  else  the  iicandalous  chronicle  of  her  life  belies  her 
fair  fame,  for  here  are  no  organs  of  amativeness  in  it 
All  is  flat,  and  the  skull  is  pushed  up  into  a  mountain  of 
veneration ;  yet  the  dear  lady-bird  venerated  none,  but  was 
venerated.— ^^  Ah,  ah,^  smiled  the  great  physiologist  in 
reply ;  *^you  too,  then,  are  at  pains  to  laugh  at  that  dream 
of  anatomy.  We  have  nearly  forgotten  it  in  these  parts. 
It  was  amusingly  absurd  while  it  lasted.'" 

We  parted.  The  catalogue  of  the  museum  was  not 
ready  by  the  time  I  left  Frankfort ;  and  well  it  was  that 
I  was  spared  the  mortification  of  bringing  the  catalogue  of 
that  rich  museum,  which  it  was  no  longer  the  intention  of 
the  Council  to  possess,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  Professors 
immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London — an  agreement  having 
already  been  entered  into  (while  the  unsuspicious  good  old 
Soemmerring  thought  that  they  were  taking  time  to  con- 
sider his  proposition,  and  was  putting  into  packing  order 
his  collection,)  for  the  purchase,  at  an  expense  of  eight, 
hundred  pounds,  of  a  much  smaller  collection,  made  on  pur- 
pose, by  another  of  their  own  Professors,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  cleverest  and  most  expeditious  coUector  of  specimens  in 
England.  This  smaller  collection,  the  Council  had  been 
told,  (so  report  announced  it,)  would  answer  every  purpose, 
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ami  be  c|uite  as  valuable,  for  the  use  of  the  new  University, 
as  the  museum  of  Soemnierring.*  That  the  assertion  may 
have  been  made,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing;  but 
that  men  of  the  calibre  of  those  who  are  known  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  rising  institution*  should  have  conceded  tlie 
point  of  a  new  and  unknown  collection  of  a  few  hundred  or- 
dinary specimens,  however  cleverly  prepared,  being  equally 
as  valuable  as  a  well-known  and  classical  museum  which  con- 
tains upwards  of  three  thousand  preparations,  some  of  them 
without  a  parallel ; — that  those  men,  I  say,  should  have 
agreed  in  forgetting  how  much  interest  and  source  of  emu- 
lation is  to  lie  found  in  a  collection  which  may  be  pointed 
out  to  the  students  as  the  compilation  of  the  great  Soem- 
merring,  every  part  of  it  studied  and  illustrated  by  that 
physiologist  himself,  who  has  published  whole  volumes 
df  valuable  details  respecting  them  ; — this  is  what  I  cannot 


*  Some  (>er6onfl  who  are  connected  with  this  new  University  have 
hftzarded  an  opinion,  that  Soemmeiring's  preparations  are  chiefly 
jifkist  Ue  lujctf  retinenients  in  anatomy^  and  singular  or  extraordinary 
flpedmens  primmed  with  unneressiir)'  nicety;  tothewdkcting  of  which, 
they  say,  it  has  ever  heen  the  mania  of  the  learned  physiologii^t  to 
confine  himself;  and  that,  therefore^  the  museuin  cannot  be  of  value 
a«  a  oollectiou  for  elementary'  in«tmction  and  demonstration.  The 
mam  pefttom  have  ohserved  just  the  reverae  touching  Meckel's  Mn- 
•eon*  In  that  collection  there  were  too  many  specimens;  several 
were  loo  dementary,  ^nd  not  sufficiently  marveUous,  and  the  whole 
prepured  with  insuJBcient  neatnens.  There  is  no  pleasing  certain 
people.  I  have,  I  helieve,  seen  as  many  anatomical  collections  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  as  the  most  experienced  of  the  jwrsons  in  ques- 
tion can  Ixwist  of.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  also,  to  work  for  yean  with 
three  of  the  most  eminent  living  anatonusts  of  the  age.  I  have  myself 
formed  a  small  collection  of  delicate  preparations »  many  of  which 
are  in  progress  of  l>eing:  engraved  for  puhlication ;  and  1  will  stake 
my  cliaracter  for  knowledge  of  such  matters  against  any  one  who  may 
have  delivered  the  opinion  alluded  to  on  Soemmerrlng  aad  Meckers 
B   collections,  that  in  neither  case  b  it  correct. 
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believe;  although  I  have  asoertained  sinoe,  and  beyond 
doubt,  by  letters  from  Soemmerring,  as  well  as  from  persons 
who  have  come  from  him,  that  the  chance  of  obtainmg 
his  museum  has  been  actually  cast  away.* 

And  now  for  France.  Once  more  in  my  Britxacka, 
and  ruminating  on  my  recent  interview,  while  it  rapdly 
rolled  towards  the  Rhine,  I  was  roused  by  the  keeper  of  the 
toll-gate  at  the  foot  of  the  long  and  handsome  boat-bridge 
at  Cassel,  who  demanded  thirty  kreutzers  for  Bnickegeld. 
The  city  of  Mayence,  with  its  crowded  buildings,  encircled 
by  a  tripartite  circumvallation  of  bastions  and  ramparts, 
out-topped  by  the  red  Miinster  Thor,  and  the  still  higher 
walls  of  the  forts  placed  on  the  hills  and  summits  around 
it,  offered  itself  to  my  view  from  this  spot  on  the  oppoate 
bank.  Mayence  presented  no  temptation  for  delay,  I 
had  visited  that  city  in  1819,  and  found  it  garrisoned  by 
too  many  Austrians  to  be  agreeable.     On  the  present  oc- 

*  One  cannot  help  expressing  a  hope  that  the  last  may  DOt  be  an 
irrevocable  decision  of  the  Council.  I  repeat  here  what  I  adduced  in 
a  similar  note  on  Meckel.  My  statement  is  made  up  of  facts  of 
which  I  have  a  certain  knowledge;  and  of  reports,  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  I  cannot  vouch.  Of  course  the  reader's  judgment 
of  the  two  transactions  ought  not  to  be  formed  on  eJF  parte  evidence, 
and  should  be  suspended ;  nor  will  I  venture,  in  the  absence  of 
what  the  Council  of  the  University  may  have  to  urge  in  explanation, 
to  characterize  either  this  or  the  previously  related  affair  with  the 
Professor  at  Halle.  There  is,  however,  a  third  and  not  less  extr^ 
ordinary  transaction  which  has  marked  the  preliminary  proceedings 
of  the  managers  of  that  institution,  and  which  calls  for,  and  must  have, 
an  explanation  ;  for  it  aifects  the  interests  of  an  individual  who  hag 
every  right  to  regret  that  the  public  professions  of  one  who  takes  the 
lead  in  forming  the  new  University,  have  not  appeared  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  performance ;  at  least,  not  in  the  case  to  which  I 
allude.  But  the  reader,  who  may  feel  inclined  to  waste  a  few  minutes 
on  the  narrative  of  a  private  grievance,  must  turn  to  the  Appendix, 
to  which  I  thought  proper  to  confine  it,  with  a  view  to  avoid  inter- 
ruption in  this  place. 
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H    casloD   I  learned  that  the  fortifications   had  been  of  lale 
'         greatly    augmented.     A  new   citadel   was   erecting  above 

I  that  already  t»xi.sting,  as  if  to  serve  as  a  defence  to  it. 
Upwards  of  3000  artificers  were  employed  in  this  work, 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  boats  are  constantly  engaged  in 
carrying  thither  blocks  of  fiat  stone  from  the  banks  of  the 
Necker,  tlie  Meiu,  and  the  Rhine.  A  few  niontlis  before 
I  passed  through  that  ctty,  the  statue  of  Guttenburg,  the 
inventor  of  the  printing  press,  and  a  native  of  Mayence, 
had  been  erected ;  on  which  occasion  there  was  a  general 
f^te  of  the  people,  who  are  proud  r>f  their  townsman's 
illustrious  name;  and  a  banquet  of  two  hundred  persons 
of  distinction  terminated  the  commemoration  of  that  glo- 
rious  invention,  in  a  town  in  which  its  practical  application 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind  is  shackled  and  restrained 
with  more  than  inquisitorial  vigilance. 

I  now  entered    on   one  of  those    magnificent  mountain 
rckads,  for  the  greater  and  the  best  part  of  which  it  is  to 
Napoleon    that    the    traveller    owes  a   debt   of  gratitude. 
The  system,  now  so  much  prevailing  abroad,  of  hard  pave- 
mentp  has  been  extended  to  the  road  from  Mayence,  to  within 
six  posts  of  Paris,  where  one  of  those  old-fai^hioned  and 
antipodagrical  roads  called  chemifiA  paveSy  so  general  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  French    capital,    l>egins,   and    accompanies 
the  traveller  to  the  end  of  his  journey.     The  chaussSe  from 
Mayence  traverses  part  of  the  States  of  Hesse,  Bavaria, 
H      and  Prussia,  before  it  enters  France ;  such  are  the  geogra- 
^      phical  arrangements  of  one  of  the  last  political  Congresses, 
which  settled  possessions^  territorial  and  pecuniary  indemni- 
fications, and  extension  of  domain.    It  is  but  justice  to  say^ 
that  the  |Kjrtion  of  this  road  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
L       Bavaria,  is  kept  in  the  best  state  of  repair  ;  and  next  to  it, 
H       those  of  Prussia  and  Hesse  ;   while  that  of  France  is  most 
shamefully  neglected.     Almost   immediately  after  quitting 
Mayence,  the  road  gently  ascends  towards  Mont  Tonnerre, 
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passing  through  Niedcr-olm,  Woentadt,  and  Alzey.     The 
ridge  of  Dannesberg,  whidi  we  crossed  in  ovder  to  readi 
Eaiserlautern,  placed  near  the  foot  of  that  hill,  which,  in; 
more  glorious  times  for  France,  gave  its  name  to  a  deparW 
ment,  is  very  interesting  to  the  geologist.     Lime  and  red 
sand-stone  appeared  its  most  prominent  formations.     The. 
asperity  of  its  feature  gives  it  an  alpine  character,  which  ii^ . 
however,  unaccompanied  by  the  terrific     On  the  contrary^ 
every  turn  that  the  road  takes,  discovers  new  beauties  oC 
the  most  pleasing  description  : — the  country  is  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  cultivation ;  fertile  valleys,  crowded  with  the 
neat  dwellings  of  the  husbandman,  appear,  here  and  there^ 
on  either  side  of  the  road  ;  and  distant  and  extensive  vistas, 
opening  as  the  carriage  penetrates  numerous  gorges,  which 
bear  the  aspect  of  gaiety,  rather  than  that  of  austerity, 
render  this  line  of  communication  with  France  one  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting.     The  post-house  at  Landstuhl 
is  quite  romantically  situated,  and  a  fit  subject  for  Salvator 
Ilosa'^s  ])encil.     The  country  abounds  in  mines  of  iron  and 
quicksilver,  but  more  particularly  in  those  of  coals,  hun- 
dreds of  carts  of  which  commodity  I  met  on  the  road.     No' 
where  can  the  traveller  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  misery 
in  this  separated  portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions ;  and  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  style  of  the  numerous  cot- 
tages tastefully  built ;  and  the  solidity  with  which  the  houses 
of  the  humblest  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  constructed 
with  the  red-stone  indigenous  to  the  country.     Although 
the   road   is   hilly,  travelling   over  it  is   performed  with 
rapidity,  and  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible.     As  I  met 
with  intelligent  postilions,  who  spoke  French,  and  who,  in 
ascending  steep  hills,  walked  by  the  side  of  their  horses,  I 
frequently  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  promenade  along  with 
them,  taking  that  opportunity  to  elicit  information  from 
those   well-disposed    persons,    respecting    the    immediate 
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neighbourhood.  The  dialect  spoken  throughout  this 
tnountainous  district  at  the  post>houscs  and  in  the  villages, 
I  comprehended  not,  but  I  l>elievc  it  to  be  ahiiost  pure 
Alsacian,  a  jargon  which  seems  to  claim  as  httle  alliance 
vith  good  German,  as  it  can  boast  of  very  little  affinity  to 
the  French  language.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  parsing 
from  one  distinct  national  idiom  to  another,  in  two  conti- 
guous countries^  is  never  by  gradual  transition,  but  by 
abrupt  leaps  over  some  interinediate  and  unintelligible  gib- 
berish.  Look  for  illustration  to  the  inter-nntional  pro- 
vinces, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  between  England  and 
France,  France  and  Germany,  Germany  and  Italy*  Italy 
and  France,  Germany  and  Russia,  Russia  and  Turkey- 
There  a  language  is  sjxiken  which  possesses  some  words  and 
expressions  peculiar  to  the  two  nations  by  which  those  pro- 
Ttnces  are  liemnied  in  ;  but  the  character  of  the  language, 
the  great  bulk  of  its  words,  and  above  all  the  genius  of  its 
expressions,  are  as  foreign  to  either  of  the  neighbours,  as  if 
the  people  lived  apart  from  each  otlier  some  hundred  miles. 
Arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  hill  of  Erbachj  the  plain  in 
which  18  situated  the  town  of  Homliourg  opened  itself  to 
view,  presenting  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  cheerful  land- 
scapes on  this  road.  On  the  left  stands  the  town  at  a  dis- 
tance just  sufficient  to  discern  the  picturesque  variety  and 
dimensions  of  its  buildings.  Banked  by  high  ridges  of  hills 
richly  woodeil  to  their  very  tops,  which  termitmte  in  an 
abrupt  and  shelving  promontory,  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
principal  building  ;  the  latter  is  set  off  very  prominently 
in  the  indistinct  landscape,  and  by  its  great  size  and 
whiteness  contrasts  with  the  shadowed  high  ground  behind 
it,  which  is  cut  into  terraces  and  cultivated  as  orchards. 
Another  ridge  of  blue  hills  runs  into  a  lengthened  and 
evanescent  line,  from  left  to  right ;  and  the  intervening  and 
extensive  plain,  in  which  four  or  five  neat  villages  are  per- 
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The  raid  punuMB  itBdg)itttM<A««  BFttOh^iflr  iMNf  «m1 
above  the  pU%  BBd  flaiokfid  by  taM»r 
dm  tuin^  it  opens  into  the  town.  Aliiboffgh  jflifc  i 
anoo  of  the  post4kNiie  in  the  aquare  aeameA*  MB|<iigl 
jotyhaTOHgdetaindncdtoiiBohthBEiwAliwatte 
let,  I  haatened  onto  Bobibadi,  thioogh  iifai^gjiiiylUiiwirtl 
▼alley  of  the  utBMMt  beauty,  and  ait  Baidaridi,>]eri((iH9 
to  Saaihriidi,  or  Sarrebrudh,  g^ded  uunotioBdont  diBrntu 
ria,  without  eren  a  nod  from  die  frontier  dwmmnimt,  •*▲ 
dip  of  territory,  wide  enough  to  redum  a  Genann  |M^ 
follows,  wUdi  bdiongs  to  Prusoa;  a  nainnr  yaUeiNla^^ril 
from  the  Alpine  into  a  flat  country,  bounded  roumd-dia 
distant  horiaon  by  high  barren  hUl&  By  the  ej^lofi^a 
curious  and  insulated  mound,  maifcing  ahooat  ^hai  liipim 
of  the  pbdn,  rise  the  tower  and  steeples  of  gnarbiBili 
and  beyond  it  the  eye  eatohes  a  g^pse  of  an  eaileudile 
country — ^France.  "H 

Since  leaving  Frankfort  I  had  not  allowed  n^aelf  a 
mementos  delay  for  refredunent  The  tmberge  atihe-i^ 
at  Ssarbriicb,  and  its  dvil  landlord,  {uroved  irveoistiblar 
Half  an  hour  enabled  me  to  dispose  of  a  potage^  ehevmml 
pique  an  lardy  et  une  omektte  aux  fines  kerbeM,  with  hdf  k 
bottle  of  four  Moselle.  This  repast  proved  a  moBt^exccUcnti 
soporific  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy;  my  Oallk 
courier,  an  old  hussar,  deriving  fresh  spirit  from  the 
wafted  gales  of  his  chire  France,  whistled  the  air 
^'  Voyage  voyage  desormais  qui  voudra^  tor  he  'wai? 
hastening  to  his  own  home,  from  ndiich  he  had  been' 
separated  since  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia.  Tk^ 
continuation  of  this  music,  however^  was  lost  npoa  mij^ 
for  I  did  not  wake  until  the  demand  of  my  passport, 
at  the  fortified  town  of  Metz,  disturbed  my  dumberlii 
Here  that  most  detestable  fsshion  of  having  gates  and  drarw^ 
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bridges,  in  time  of  peace,  which  cannot  be  opened  and  let 
down  until  daylight,  detained  me  for  some  hours.  The 
same  inconvenience  pursued  me  the  following  night  at  Cha~ 
hns  sur  Ma  rue  :  but  matters  would  have  been  much  worse 
hid  I  loitered  on  the  road  for  a  dinner,  instead  of  passing 
quickly  through  Verdun  ;  for  they  are  inexorable  at  that 
fortified  place  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Chalons  is  twenty- 
one  posts  from  the  capital.  It  was  daylight  when  I  left 
that  ugly  and  dirty  town  ;  and  by  dint  of  additional  horses, 
and  additional  francs,  notwithstanding  the  maadit  pavij^ 
which  we  overtook  at  Meaux,  and  the  absurd  regulation  of 
keeping,  for  a  considerable  distance,  behind  another  posting 
carriage,  to  which  we  had  unfortunately  come  up^  and  which' 
was  dragging  along  its  five  miles  an  hour  with  its  pair,  I  ac- 
complished the  whole  distance  before  seven  o'clock  at  night, 
when  1  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  repeated  clkk  ciacki 
of  my  postboy  reverberated  by  the  lofty  houses  of  St. 
Honore,  which  gained  me  admission  into  Meurice's, 

Who  has  once  been  at  that  delightfully  comfortablej  and 
well-organized  hotel  and  does  not  wish  to  go  thither  a  se- 
cond time,  if  he  has  occasion  to  visit  Paris  ? — As  for  myself, 
I  had  been  so  well  satisfied,  on  three  other  occasions,  with 
all  ita arrangements,  excepting  always  its  tahie  d'hbte^  which 
is  a  spurious  institution,  neither  French  nor  English,  that  I 
could  not  think  of  taking  up  my  quarters  any  where  else 
as  lon^  as  I  could  secure  uft  ]>€tit  appartement  AT  entresol 
in  it.  I  spent  five  days  in  Paris,  which  I  found  altered  for 
the  better  since  my  last  visit,  considerably  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished, and  as  much  the  resort  oi  fiuueam  as  even  Mine,' 
however,  was  not  a  sejotir  prompted  by  that  idle  disposition  ; 
although  it  mav  be  supposed  that  I  required  some  rest  after 
ap-hijiming  a  journey.  Visiting  some  of  the  savam^  with 
whom  I  have  for  years  been  in  habits  of  friendly  intimacy 
and  csorrespondcnce,  oc<;upied,  most  pleasantly,  many  of  the' 
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hours  at  my  disposal*  One  of  them,  for  whom  I  entertain 
the  highest  respect,  suggested  to  me  that  as  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  France  had  receiired  with  approbation  a  favourable  1%. 
port  made  by  GeofTroy  Saint-Hilaire  of  my  Essay  on  Egyp- 
tian Mummies^  it  would  be  but  respectful  to  present  to  the 
King  a  copy  of  that  work.  Having  waited  on  the  Premier 
Geniilhomme  d£  la  Chambrej  and  learned  from  him  that  I 
might  present  the  book  at  the  cercle^  or  levee,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday^  for  which  my  name  had  already  been  in- 
scribed in  the  morning,  I  followed  the  suggestion  of  my 
friend,  and  at  the  appointed  time  paid  my  humble  respects 
to  Charles  X,,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  and 
receive  with  his  own  hands,  a  copy  of  the  Essay  in  question ; 
accosting  me,  at  the  same  time,  in  that  affable  manner 
which  appeared  conspicuous  in  his  address  to  every  one  of 
the  numerous  persons  who  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented on  that  day  by  their  respective  Ambassadors.  The 
King  was  surrounded  by  all  the  great  Officers  of  State, 
among  whom  were  tlje  Mi  ft  hi  res  ilus  and  the  Mimstm 
deck  us;  for  I  had  arrived  a  few  days  only  after  that 
unexpected  ciitastrophe  which  hurled  Monsieur  de  Villile 
from  his  seat  of  ]X)wer.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  differ- 
ently inclined  the  heads  of  the  im  and  the  outs  appeajred 
on  that  occasion,  it  being  the  first  Grand  Court-day  aince 
the  Ministerial  changes  had  been  made  known  ;  the  for- 
mer w  alking  erect  in  the  suite  of  the  King,  as  he  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  cerck  to  another,  or  when  he  left 
the  room,  and  looking  protection — the  latter  standing  still 
in  a  group  on  the  left  of  the  Throne,  their  very  looks  be- 
traying the  keen  mortification  of  the  falL  A  Court  pre- 
sentation at  the  Tuileries  is  not  so  soon  gone  through  ;  for 
independently  of  waiting  in  the  Halle  des  Marc4:hauj:  in  the 
first  instance,  there  are  three  other  Royal  personages  beadoi 
his  Maje&ty»  to  whom  presentations  take  place  in  a  ntmbr 
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manner  in  their  respective  apartments.  The  ceremony  be- 
gan at  one,  and  by  three  o'clock  I  had  regained  Meurice's, 
where,  having  resumed  my  travelling  garb,  I  once  more 
ixiounted  the  britzschka,  and  turned  my  horses  towards 
England,  whither  I  arrived  exactly  seventeen  weeks  after 
my  departure. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

(See  Page  686,  of  thu  VohmM.) 

Those  who  have  witnessed,  with  the  degree  of  interest  which 
it  is  calculated  to  excite,  the  first  foundation  of  an  Universfty  in 
London,  and  have  watched  its  subsequent  progress,  need  not  be 
told  that  foremost  in  "  the  good  work,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  zealous  promoters"  of  the  project  (as  he  has  himsdf 
told  us),*  was  Mr. ,  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  that  pro- 
fession, which  has  been  emphatically,  yet  deservedly,  designated 
by  the  word  Uamed.  Quick  in  conceiving,  in  reflecting  not  over- 
tedious,  in  executing  relentless,  that  encydopedically-gtfted  iii£- 
vidual  brought  forward,  "  under  the  cold  sneers  of  some,  and 
the  more  open  taunts  and  gibes  of  others,"  in  the  year  1825,  a 
plan  consistent  with  what  his  friends  have  called  ^'  his  incessant 
efforts  to  diffuse  instruction  and  intelligence  among  the  people 
of  England ;"  and  London  had  soon  to  thank  him  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  fresh  seat  of  leaming.f  On  that  occasion,  there 
were  friends  who  felt  h'ke  him,  and  consequently  supported  him ; 
— there  was  a  multitude,  whose  appetite  feeds  on  new  and  pere- 
grine ideas,  and  they  afforded  him  their  applause ; — there  were, 
in  fine,  the  thousands  who  follow  a  leader,  if  he  but  beckons, 
and  they  went  along  with  him  ;  for  he  had  told  them  *'  to 
faulter  not,  for  every  step  they  took  would  be  good  for  ever.*t 

While  the  structure  of  the  University  was  rearing  its  head, 
the  Council,  of  which  the  learned  gentleman  was  a  leading 
.  member,  proceeded  to  the  more  important  duty  of  choosing 
teachers,  ."  in  every  way  qualified,  and  full  of  rich  and 
varied  learning."!  Meckel,  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  them ; 
and  no  better  proof  could  be  desired  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Council  than  such  a  nomination.     Scarcely  had   the  intention 

*  Speech  of  Mr ,  of  the  30th  of  April,  1837,  At  the  public  dinner, 

E'ven  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  after  the  grand  Masonic  ceremony  of 
ying  the  foundation  stoue  of  the  l^niversity  of  London.  (See  the  report 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  l^t  of  May  1827,  and  one  of  iu  leadi^ 
articles  of  that  ^^1-) 

f  See  report  ox  tne  speech,  &c  The  merit,  however,  of  baring  reaUy 
originated  this  great  measure,  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  admired 
author  of  the  *^  Pleasures  of  Hope.** 

X  Speecli  passim .  ^  See  speech,  and  pomm. 
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of  the  CouDcil  to  receive  appltcations  from  properly  qualified 
candidates  for  ihe  chairs  of  Frofeiisors  been  made  koown, 
than  a  number  of  them,  beyond  credence  large,  in  every  branch 
of  science  and  literature,  hastened  to  submit  to  that  body 
(agreeably  to  an  advertisement  ins^erted  in  the  daily  papers)  the 
several  testimonials  on  which  they  intended  to  resit  their  claims, 
and  by  which  the  membera  of  ihe  Council,  it  was  expected^ 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  guided  in  their  choice*  As 
may  readily  be  supposed »  those  applicants  were  the  most  nunrie* 
rous,  as  well  as  foremost,  who  aspired  to  the  different  professor- 
ships of  the  medical  sciences,  and,  above  all,  to  that  which  has  a 
reference  to  obstetrical  medicine*  Among  the  latter  candidatea 
there  was  one  who,  having  earned  a  fair  fame,  both  as  a  prac* 
titioner  and  a  teacher,  during  a  long  and  industrious  career, 
which  had  been  farther  marked  by  the  puhlicaiion  of  works  that 
liad  met  with  approbation,  thought  himself  entitled  to  some  con* 

aideration.    That  person,  at  the  BUggestion  of  a  friend,  Dr. , 

wbo  was  himself  a  candidate  for  another  chair,  and  was  after- 
wards elected  a  Professor,  and  who,  at  the  time,  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  leading  and  learned  member  of  the 
,  Council  already  alluded  to,  made  an  application  for  the  chair 
of  nirdwifery,  supported  by  testimoniali*,  which  consisted  of 
certilicates,  written  ad  hoc^  and  in  a  style  of  earnestness  seldom 
observed  in  documents  of  that  description,  by  individuals  indis* 
putably  at  the  head  of  the  respective  divisions  of  medicine  and 
science*  to  which  they  belong,  and  for  which  they  areso  jostly  cele- 
brated. To  strengthen  those  documents, others  were  annexed,  from 
men  most  eminent  in  science  and  medicine,  belonging  to  a  foreign 
capital,  with  whom  the  candidate  had  been  in  liabits  of  intimacy 
for  some  years,  and  whose  instructions  he  had  also  received.  It 
waa  admitted  by  all  who  saw  the  several  English  and  foreign  cer- 
tiiicates  in  question»  ibat  few  candidates,  if  any,  could  produce 
either  better  or  stronger  testimonials ;  and  that,  i^"^  in  reality,  the 
Council  acted  up  to  their  declaration  of  strict  impartiality,  those 
documentii,  and  the  acknowledged  standing  of  the  candidate  in 
the  profesaionp  must  finally  prevail.  Yet,  the  latter  had  his  mis- 
givings ;  he  knew  that  similar  professions  of  impartiality  had  been 
often  made  before,  by  bodies  of  men  equally  independent,  and  as 
often  broken:  he  felt  that  old  friendship,  consanguinity,  and 
interest  J  often  assert  claims  of  w^hich  he  could  not  boast,  but 
which,  as  often*  prove  irresistible ;  he  was  aware,  moreover, 
that  calumny,  ihe  dire  effects  of  which  he  had  already  more  than 
once  experienced,  {unprovoked  and  unrevenged,)  with  cankered 
tongue  and  damning  wliispers,  might,  even  now,  drop  its  venomed 
slaver  on  his  documents  and  pretensions,  or  into  the  ears  of  the 
members  of  the  Council,  to  thwart  his  object ;  and  he  was  the 
more  anxious  on  that  point,  from  having  leatined,  that  amongst 
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the  candidates  for  the  same  chair  there  was  one  who  liAd»  c 

former  occasion,  libelled  his  name,   as  Dr. himself  well 

knew.  Still,  his  firiend  urged  him  to  the  st^p»  coiwmced  of 
success,  and  relying  on  the  upright  principles  of  the  leading 
and  learned  member  of  the  Council,  to  whom,  as  Cbair- 
nian  of  the  Education  Gimmitiee,  he  undertook  to  deliver,  on 
the  £4th  of  December  1826,  the  documents  already  mentioned, 
accompanied  by  an  official  application  for  the  chair,  in  or- 
der to  their  being  laid,  without  Joss  of  time,  before  the  Coun- 
cil- The  candidate  had,  a  ftw  weeks  before,  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  individual  members  of  that  Council,  expressive  of 
his  intention  to  submit  to  (hem  as  a  body,  and  at  a  proper  op- 
portunity, the  testimonials  in  question  ;  so  tliat  the  leading  and 
learned  member  was  not  only  prepared  for  the  more  regular 
application  now  made  by  the  candirkte  to  the  Council,  and  con- 
fided  to  his  hands ;  but  admitted  that  he  had  already  made  in- 
quiries respecting  that  candidate,  and  assured  his  friend  that  the 
application  should  be  laid  before  the  Council,  and  the  certificates 
allowed  to  have  their  full  weight.  Even  at  that  interview,  how- 
ever, the  apprthensions  of  the  candidate,  respecting  the  probable 
use  thai  might  be  mdde  of  tfie  weapon  generally  employed 
against  him  by  his  inveterate  enemies,  were  veritied ;  tor  the 
leading  and  learned  member  expressed  to  Dr  -^—  his  regret 
at  a  repuri  which  had  beeo  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  Councilj  lending  to  show  »hat,  notwithstanding  the  very  high 
character  given  to  the  candidate  **  for  scientific  attainments,  ex* 
pent  nee,  and  talents,  as  well  as  for  honour,  integrity,  and  moral 
conduct,"  he  did  not  stcnd  utfl  xritft  Itls  ffrvft:utcmai  tret Ar en  on 
accotfttt  of  his  esjprit  itmuant,— using  the  French  language  on  the 
occasion,  as  the  kading  and  learned  memWr  himself  has  since 
acknowledged,  Ihe  defence  of  the  candidate,  so  unjustly  at- 
tacked, which  his  friend  Dr.  »  \%  ho  had  known  him  many 
years,  made  in  reply,  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  satisfy  the  nund  of 
the  leading  and  learned  member  of  the  calumnious  nature  of 
such  a  report.     In  pointing  to  the  probable  source  of  that  r^ 

port,  Dr, (made   wise   by  former  experience)  bad   b#cn 

compelled  to  enter  into  an  explanation  respecting  a  previous  luid 
most  villanous  outrage  of  a  similar  kind  ccmmitted  againift  the 

candidate's  name,  to  uhich  Dr. himself  could  brar  wlcncss ; 

but  with  that  outrage,  however,  as  well  as  with  the  author  of 
it,  the  lending  and  learned  member  professed  hi  have 

been,  till   then,  unacquainted.     After  such  an  t\  ^tt^  it 

was  naturally  expected  that  the  leading  and  le<aiiuJ  member 
Hould  fulOl  his  engagement  of  laying  the  papers  of  the  can- 
didate before  the  Council  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  m  order 
that,  untainted  by  ciilumnious  aspersions,  thry  might  work  their 
full  eflect  with   the  several  members  of  that  body,  during  ibo 
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nionths  that  were  likely  la  elapse  before  the  final  decbioti»  in 

cammon  with  the  certiBcates  and  testimonials  of  the  other  can- 
didates presented  al  the  same  tiniOi  dirougb  other  channels. 

it  bad  been  agreed  (and  the  Conncil  declared  themselves  very 
unequivocally  on  that  point)*  that  no  canvassing,  either  personal 
or  otherwise,  atioitld  take  place,  or  be  encouraged;  and  the  can- 
didate, therefore,  abstained  from  that  practice,  relying  entirely 
on  hh  name,  and  the  certainty  thai  bis  wntttn  ie&tmoniuU  would 
be  lying  the  whole  of  the  time  before  the  CounciLf  But  he 
soon  found  that  though  he  did,  others  did  not  comply  with  that 
regulation  ;  and  that  more  than  one  of  the  other  candidates  (whose 
success  is  ascribed  by  lookers-on,  to  no  other  cause, for  they  were 
at  the  time,  totally  unknown  in  the  metropolis^)  were  most  inde- 
fatigable in  canvassing  personaUy,  as  well  as  through  friends,  or 
accompanied  by  friends4  Nor  were  tliey  rebuked  for  so  doing, 
but  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  received  encouragement  in  it; 
since  it  appeared,  lliat  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  visits  paid 
by  them  for  the  purpose  of  canvassingi  certain  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  availed  themselves  of  that  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  as  to  the  alleged  truth  of  the  report  already  alluded 
to,  respecting  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  candidate, 
whose  testimonials  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  leading 
and  learned  member.  On  being  made  acquainted  with  the  latter 
fact^  which  necessarily  implied  that  the  leading  and  learned 
unember  had  not  taken  pains  to  communicate  to  his  colleagues 
his  own  received  impression  of  the  perfectly  calumnious  nature 
of  that  report,  the  candidate  applied  to  two  of  the  very  first  and 
most  respectable  among  the  medical  characters  in  the  metropolis 
— a  physician  and  a  surgeon^ — ^who  immediately  undertook  to  do 

that  with  the  leading  and  learned  member  which  Dr, bad, 

as  he  thought,  once  betbre  accomplished  ;  namely,  to  point  out, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to  that  member,  the  falsehood  as  well 

•  Read  the  report  of  tbe  proct'eding*,  Wforc  alluded  to,  »t  the  Freetna- 
mn*  Twvern* 

^  It  can  scafcely  he  said  that  the  candidate  had  hinuelf  canvamed  in  pcr- 

ll'wm,  becauie  ho  onc«  waited  <m  a  notdc  Marftnoa^  an  active  roeaober  of  the 

i    Coundly  with  tht:  iotunuon  of  learning  whether  thai  uobksman  had,  like 

thfl  fist,  heard  uf  the*  report  «»  indmtriously  spread  against  him ;  for,  on 

that  occasion,  his  lordsihip  would  not  iH^miit  him  even  to  open  hi*  mouth 

"on  the  snhj>ct  of  the  University,  althou^^h  he  welcomed  him  with  ilie  ino»t 

^^  perfect  urlianity, 

Uv»    I  It  is  but  jufitioe  to  natti,  that  the  leading  and  learned  metmber  Uai  smoe 

II  declared  that  he  had  had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  practice  having  been  retorted 

to.    Of  tlie  tiucerity  of  tliat  dedaraUon  the  candidate  doubta  not ;  net* 

*  ^'ihef  doc«  he  of  the  fact  of  active  can^iusiDg  ha^-ing  been  carried  on  during 

'  '^^e  last  two  months)  previooA  to  the  election ;  although  that  fact,  it  appears, 

wa«  unkiiowii  to  the  leading  atui  learned  member*     If  meaut  In?  afforded  to 

the  candidate  for  that  ptirpose,  he  wiU  pleilge  himself  to  prore  the  correct- 

I  iies4  of  his  a&Aeritou. 
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as  cruelty  of  the  injurioiu  report  so  pertinaciously  propagalod  ; 
gince  they  and  others  most  eminent  in  the  profession  bad  never 
had  occasion  to  entertain  any  but  the  best  opinion  of  the  can- 
didate's conduct  towards  his  professional  brethren.  This  second 
explanation  or  refutation  was  perfectly  unanswerable.* 

At  length  the  day  of  the  final  determination  cdme>  and  the  can* 
didate  was  not  elected.     It  is  said,  that  on  the  Council  at  targe 
reading  the  nomination  of  the  proposed  Professor  of  Midwifery, 
sent  up  to  them  by  the  Committee  of  Education,  at  which  the 
leading  and  learned  member  presided,  they  returned  it  for  recon* 
sideration ;  but  the  leading  and  learned  member^  having  found 
no  reason  to  alter  the  determination  of  that  Committee,  adhered 
to  his  former  recommendation,  which  ultimately  prevailed.    The 
intelligence  of  his  failure  reached  the  candidate  in  an  indirect 
manner,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  injurious  report  twjc 
before  contradicted,  liaving  again  been  studiously  revived  on  theJ 
day  of  election  ;  in  conseciuence  of  which,  he  felt  it  incumbent  to  I 
address  to  the  leading  and  learned  member  a  letter,  in  whichfJ 
reverting  to  that  report,  he  deprecated  the  hardship  of  his  case,  I 
in  being  thus  exposed  to  insatiate  malevolence.     To  that  lettef  I 
the  leading  and  learned  member  returned  the  following  reply  :*^| 
**  i  assure  you  that,  in  coming  to  our  decision  in  the  Council,  we| 
were  influenced   solely  by  a  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  I 
candidates;  and  that  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  create  a  J 
prejudice  against  you,  or,  if  made,  could  have  been  successfuL  { 
Your  merits  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  of  the  highest  ord«^  j 
and  there  was  ample  testimony  in  your  favour,"! 

Perfectly  at  ease,  with  regard  to  his  honour^  the  candidtDtj 
betook  liimself  to  consider  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  with  such  I 
certificates,  as,  he  was  sure,  hh  ^ucccsiful  rivat  po^scsstd  tiut,  and  ] 
with  sucli  an  admitted  irreproachable  character,  his  claima  liad,  ' 
nevertheless,   been  passed  over  ?     Without   being  guilty  of  toa  I 
much  vanity,  he  flattered  himself  tliat,  if  the  Council  had  adhered  I 
to  the  public  declaration  of  the  leading  and  learned  memberi  \ 
**  that  they  (the  Council)  had  resolved  to  give  the  places  to  tlii 
worthiest,  and  to  prefer  the  person,  though  least  recommende<|,  i 
to  the  person  best  recommended,  if  his  merits  were  only  so  miicll 
superior  tis  the  dust  in  the  bainncft"t  the  choice  of  Proftsaoor  in 
obstetric  medicine  might  have  been  otherwise.     Waa  it  that  the 
certificates,  perchance,  had  failed  in  the  effect  which  was  expected 
of  them  V     The  unsuccessful  candidate  instituted  some  inquiry 
on  this  pointy  but  coukl  not  learn  that  any  such  certificate  had 

•  Tilt*  occurrpncx*  of  ilui  friendly  interference  on  tlie  part  of  the  tnadic^ 
Ippn demon  in  t^ufstion,  and  the  completely  sAtiAfuctory  effect  It  ha^  prt¥iu4x4  ^ 
on  his  mind  nt  the  tiriu%  hiL«  sime  l>ef  n  admitted  by  tW  leading  ano  i  '  ' 

meuit>cr  of  xhv  t^Jticil  f*i  the  Um vej'»ity. 

<t  J^iy  l^Hh^  W27*     LuuiliHi  i/tiireriity  Chaint>er». 

4;  Sec  roport  of  the  syi^xii  of  Uje  mvh  April,  1827. 
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been  laid  before  the  Council  Tins  proved  a  source  of  bitter  sus- 
pidon  to  the  eai^didate,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  another  extra- 
ordinary circumstance.     Long  before  the  election^  the  candidate 

^d  asked  the  acting  secretary  of  the  University  for  an  expla- 
nation why  he  had  Jailed  to  acknowledge,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
cane  of  other  candidates,  the  receipt  of  the  candidate's  official 
application  to  ihe  Council,  accompanied  by  eleven  certificates; 
wheat  after  much  hesitation,  and  more  than  one  verbal  as  well  as 
written  application,  the  Ibllowing  information  was  received  from 
that  officer  of  the  University  :— 

^"J  **  University  of  London* 

^  ''^SiiE, — I  have  delayed  answering  yotir  note  of  the  '20th  April, 

until  1  hadan  opportunity  of  hearing  again  from  Mr. ,'*  (the 

leading  and  learned  member,)  **  that  your  testimonials  were  in 
hi*  hands»  as  well  as  ihe  letter  addressed  to  the  Coyncil»  apply- 
mg  for  the  chair  of  Obstetrical  Medicine  and  Surgery.     Mr. 
infonns  me,  tkut  he  /toMs,  and  wiii  immediatefy  furnish  me  with, 
these  documents. 

r'  '*  Furnival's  Inn,  I6di  May,  1827." 

^  Thus  then,  after  a  lapse  of  four  months  and  a  Iialf^  and  with- 
in two  months  of  the  day  of  election,  the  candidate's  ofBcial  ap- 
plication and  documents  /tftd  not  i/rt  Iteen  laid  btfore  the  Council^ 
hut  uere  iafdtf  ttxfgrd  with  the  leading  and  learned  member; 
while  the  application  and  testimonials  of  his  rival  were  exerting 
their  undisputed  sw^ay  on  the  minds  of  the  members*  at  their  nu- 
merous meetings-  And  on  what  authority  had  the  leading  and 
learned  member,  as  one  only  of  the  Council,  ventured  on  the 
step  of  keeping  thus  long,  from  the  whole  body,  the  knowledge  of 
documents  intended  for  general  perusal  ?  Well  might  the  candi- 
date as&ert,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  previous  extraordinary 
liircum stance,  coupled  with  the  result  of  the  election,  and  the 
entire  silence  respecting  his  certificates  observed  by  those  among 
wliom  he  had  made  inquiries,  were  likely  to  raise  suspicions  in 
his  mind,  that  things  were  not  as  they  shotild  be*  How  far, 
however,  must  he  have  been  from  suspecting  what  followed  1 
Bager  to  repossess  himself  of  his  valuable  documents,  the  can- 
didate, two  days  after  the  election  had  been  made  public,  applied 
in  person,  at  the  chambers  of  theUniversity^to  havethem  restor- 
ed to  him.  He  was  unsuccessful ;  but  was  requested  to  call  again 
in  a  few  days.  A  second  and  a  third  visit  proved  equally  una- 
vailing ;  still,  the  documents  were  not  forthcoming;  and  each 
time  frivolous  excuses  were  made  to  account  for  their  detention* 
At  last,  on  the  candidate  becoming  very  pressing,  the  natural 
feelings  of  honour  and  candour  of  the  acting  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity prompted  him  to  declare  that,  in  order  to  clear  hhmtclf  from 
every  appfurancc  of  neglect  ^  he  was  hound  to  state  that  he  had  never 
en  the  documents  in  question  ;  ond  thut  vonsetpienth/  they  werenot^ 
nd  had  never  heen^  in  his  possession  /     This  was  indeed  an  ex- 
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Craordiimry  piece  of  information.  The  candidate  had^  therefoi^et 
[  1)0  other  resource  lefl  than  to  apply  to  the  leading  and  learned 
Inembcr  for  the  restoration  of  his  testimonials;  but,  in  order  to  do 
ibat  with  effect,  he  deemed  il  expedient  first  to  obtain,  in  writ- 
itig,  from  the  acting  secretary,  the  purport  of  his  verbal  assertion. 
.  To  that  effect,  the  candidate  addressed  to  that  officer  the  follow- 
I  Ing  letter  : — 

*  To ,  Esq.  Acting'SecTetary  to  tlie  University  of  London. 

"13th  of  August,  1S27. 
"  Sir, — Although  you  candidly  admitted  at  our  last  interview, 
that  Vfm  had  not   seen,  and,  consequently,  had  nQt  in  your  pos- 
.session,  the  several  documents  and  testimonials  (English   and 
French)  which  I  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the  University  of  j 
fjondon,  through  Mr,  ^      ,  in  support  of  my  application  for  the 
i  Professorship  of  Midwifery  ;   I  cannot  refrain  from  again >  and 
\%t  the Jijlh  time,  appealing  to  you,  as  the  only  oflScial  organ  of  ^ 
1  the  Council  I  know  of,  for   an  explicit  answer  on  the  subject 
|t»f  the  papers  in  question,  which  1  otBcially  claim  on  the  present 
[bccasion,  and  which,  I  trust,  you  will  be  able  to  restore  to 

**  Your  obedient  humble  servant. 
**  N.B.  My  oflficial  application  to  the  Council  was  put  into 

I  the  hand  of  Sf  r.  ,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1 826,  and  ah* 

tiexed  were  the  following  certificates  : — 

**  From  Sir  Henry  Halford^  From  Professor  Chaussier, 

I         Doctor  Maton,  Professor  Serrca. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 

—      ■  Sir  Everard  Home, 


Professor  Capuron, 
Professor  Jadelot, 
Baron  Cuvier."  • 


.      To  this  letter,  after  a  foi  (night's  delay,  the  following  reply 
[was  relumed  i — 

'*  University  of  London. 
"Sm, — I  beg  leave  to  repeat   to  you  what  I  said  when  I  h«d 
l^bc  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  that  I  am  unable,  until  Mr.  -  ■■    *a 
return  to  town,  to  restore  your  testimontals  to  you* 
**  Furnival's  Inn,  ^7th  August,  1827/* 

Mr. ,  the  leading  and  learned  member,  at  last  returned 

ij^   town — but    the    ccTtificaies  came    not   with  him;   and  the 
j!1  cling* Secretary  again   declared   that   the   papers  in  queailon 
piMrere  not,  and  had  not  been,  in  his  custody ;  and  tlmt  «s  the  can- 
didate had  caused  them  to  be  delivered  into  Mr. 'sown  hands, 

to  him,  therefore,  the  apph*caiion  should  be  made  for  tlicir  rcstitii* 
tiun.     Circumstances  intervened,  wbich  prevented  ilie  ciuidldate 

iVom    applying   on    ihc  subject  to  Mr. ,  «he  leadmg  and 

learned   member,  until  the  !38ih  of  January  182$,  when  he  did 


*  Beiides  one  frotri  the  c«t)illdjitf '»  friend,  Dr.  < 
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SO  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  cited  the  secretary's  ex-traordinary 
declaration.  The  result  was,  a  mere  promise  to  look  for  the  cer- 
titicatea,  without  any  explanation ;  and  that  promise  even^  was 
not  given  until  after  a  aecond  letter  had  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  leading  and  learned  member;*  the  previous  letter, 
dated  a  fortnight  beforei  having  been  suffered  to  remain  unan- 
swered. Tardy  as  it  had  been  proHTered,  that  promise  was  not 
fulfiLledf  or  in  the  least  attended  to ;  and  the  candidate,  four 
moHtha  and  a  h(ilf  after  f,  was  compelled,  once  more,  to  remind 
the  leading  and  learned  member  of  the  circurastance^ — adding, 
however,  this  time,  that,  unless  the  papers  were  forthcoming,  an 
expose  of  the  transaction  would  be  published^  and  legal  proceed- 
iugs  instituted  for  their  recovery.  As  for  an  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  transaction,  the  unsuccessful  candidate  renounced 
it  altogether*  What  he  insisted  upon  was  the  rc^tomtton  of  his 
property.  That  last  communication  proved  the  most  stimulating  of 
all  those  which  had  hitherto  taken  place ;  inasmuch,  as  it  brought 
to  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  on  the  very  day  after,  a  common 
friend,  a  gallant  General,  with  a  proposition  for  au  interview  with 
the  leading  and  learned  member,  at  his  ow  n  bouse.  The  interview 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  that  friend  %  \  but  led  to  no  result, 
except  again  a  promise.  The  candidate^  however,  elicited  on  that 
occasion  these  facts: — that  the  leading  and  learned  member  does 
not  contradict  the  assertion  of  the  Acting-Secretary  ;  that  he 
will  not  say  positively  that  he  executed  his  trust  in  delivering 
to  the  Council  the  application  and  documents  of  the  candidate, 
as  in  duty  bound  to  do;  that  he  rests  his  only  explanation  of 
this  singular  transaction  on  the  documents  having  been  lost  in 
his  own  house,  where  he  invited  the  candidate  to  search  for 
them,  in  June  18:i8,  altliough  they  ought  mi  to  have  been  there 
after  December  1826;  lastly,  that  on  reading  copies  of  the 
certiiicates  in  question,  presented  to  him  by  the  candidate,  in 
order  to  refresh  his  memory,  the  leading  and  learned  member 
declared  that  he  did  not  recollect  having  read  them  before  1 1 

Nothing  dismayed  at  this  interview,  the  leading  and  learned 
member,  who  conducted  himself  throughout  it  with  the  amenity 
and  pleasing  manners,  which  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  him,  as- 
sured the  candidate,  that  his  apprehensions  lest  the  absence  of 
his  certiiicates  should  have  inHuenced  the  decision  of  the  Council 
against  him  were  groundless  ;  since  ho  eovdd  conscientiously  de- 
clare, for  himself  and  colleagues,  that,  in  their  choice  of  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery,  they  had  been  actuated  by  their  declared 
principle,  **  to  prefer  the  person  though  kasl  recommended,  to 
the  person  bat  recommended,  if  his  merits  were  only  so  much 
tnperior  as  the  dust  in  the  balance*' ;  and  not  by  any  evil  report 
that  might  have  been  raised  against  tlie  unsuccessful  candidate, 

•  Ulh  of  February,  188»,    f  »3d  of  Jane,  1820.    $  Sunday,  29th  of  Jon«, 
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•either  by  penoaal  mociTet  of  CaTour.  But  what  are  the  uosoc* 
OHfiil  caiididatei'ioheerYatioiis  to  all  thx»  ?  That  iheelected  Pro- 
ftieor  b  he  wfaoie  outrageous  attack  on  the  unaiieoeMliil  c^ndi- 
daieTt  naine,  made  fo  far  back  as  1817,  in  the  werj  bearii^  of 

Dr. ,  was  mentiofied  to  the  leading  and  lesmed  neniber,  in 

the  early  part  of  the  present  tranaaction ;  that  the  elected  Pro- 

teaorta  he  who,  at   the  time  of  Dr. 'a  firat  tnlerricw  whh 

the  leading  and  learned  member,  in  behalf  of  the  aJlerwards  tin- 
ancceaaffd  caDdidate«  wa»,  and  had  beeo,  the  professional  atten- 
dant on  the  lady  of  that  leading  and  learned  oieinber ;  that  through 
the  unaccountable  withholding  of  his  testimonials  the  candidate 
has  been  deprived  of  his  chance  of  being  either  **  ItaH  or  Aei/ 
reconi mended"  to  the  Council ;  and  finally  that  the  only  **  du&t" 
the  candidate  knows  of  in  this  matter  is  that  which  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  thrown  in  his  eyes. 

Six  weeks  more  were  suffered  to  elapse,  in  order  to  affbrd 
time  to  the  leading  and  learned  member  for  executing  his  so 
often  repeated  promise ;  but  not  a  word  having  been  received 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  a  fresh  notice*  was  despatched 
to  bim»  stating  that  the  unsuccessful  candidate  would  avail  him* 
self  of  the  preseiit  mode  of  acquainting  the  subscribers  of  the 
University  with  the  whole  transaction* 

Every  tale  has  its  moral,  and  so  has  this  ;  hut  the  readers  muss 
find  it  out*  Let  the  present  affair  be  considered  in  combination 
with  the  two  others,  already  narrated,  as  afiecttng  the  incipient 
reputation  of  the  University  o(  London ;  and  let  it  be  home  in 
mindi  at  the  same  timcj  that  the  author  of  these  Volumes  vouches, 
in  the  present  instance  at  least,  and  in  the  name  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate,  for  the  accuracy  of  erert/  one  of  tlie  facts  stated 
in  this  note ;  and  the  readers  may  draw  what  conclusion  they 
please.  On  the  part  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate  himself,  bow- 
ever,  the  Author  hesitates  not  to  declare,  that  he  attributes  no 
improper  motive> — ^not  even  in  the  remotest  degree> — to  tlie  lead- 
ing and  learned  member,  in  this  inexplicable  transaction;  but  that, 
at  the  same  time  he  is  desirous  to,  and  mifst  hate  his  eleven  testi- 
monials, including  that  of  bis  friend  Dr* ;  because  eleven  such 

testimonials  are  not  easily  lost,  neither  are  they  to  be  found 
every  day — because  some  of  them  cannot  be  replaced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  distinguished  individuals  wiio 
penned  them — and  finally,  because  all  of  them  must  be  of  im* 
portance  and  peculiar  value  to  the  subject  of  such  testimonials.t 

•  Au|^t  0,  1828. 

^  It  M  almost  unnc^i?«JNArv,  after  this  minute  expoiitlon  of  farti  to  itaif , 
ihnt  the  leading  and  leam«a  mentt>er,  and  the  un«uec«Mful  CAmiidAt*  men- 
dooad  in  it,  are  H.  Brou^bam,  Kftr{.  M.P^ ;  and  the  Author  of  *^^ 
FviBnbnrgh,**  The  Utt«r  tniiti  that  hii  forbearance  for  upwjirdii  of  s  tvtlf^ 
month,  under  the  infUction  of  a  poakire  injur)',  wiU  i^o  tooie  way  Va  prora 
how  little  he  dcserrei  the  n|f|»ellation  of  **>  renuianu*' 
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GENJSRAI#>fLI8T 


OF  GOODS  CLEARED  AT  T^R  ST.  PRTEKfiiWiRGKlCUS^ 
.TOM.H0CJ8E  FOR  EXPORTATION  IN  THS  COUIItt  OS 
I    THE  LAST  FOUR  YEARS. 


BritUes:  lat  Sort  ...Pds. 
9d  Sort    ...do. 

C^atlMurides do. 

Caviar   .do^ 

Copper^  raw do. 

Goroage:  new do* 

old    do. 

powiui:  Eidorduwiu 

GoQiedowns. . .  Lba. 

Foathen    do. 

Flax:  12  head do. 

9  and  6  head  do. 

Ck>rdilla do. 

Yam    do. 

Fun:  Ermine    Pes. 

Fichat    do. 

Fox    do. 

Marten do. 

Mink do. 

Sable do. 

Squirrel do. 

Galls    Pds 

Glue  do. 

Gum :  ammoniac do. 

Galhanum do. 

Hair*:  Camelhairs  ...dp. 

Goatshairs  ...do. 

Ox  &  Cowhairs  do. 

Hemp:  dean   do. 

Outshot  do. 

Halfelean    ...do. 

Cordilla   do. 

Yarn    do. 

Hides:  raw dow 

Red do 

Horse:  Manes do 

Tails. do. 

Iron:  in  Bars  do. 

in  Blocks  do. 

in  Sheets  do. 

old  Iron do. 

Sorted    do. 

Isinglass    do. 

Samovy do. 

Leather :  Morocco  ...Pes. 
Sole-leather  Pds. 

Liquorice  do. 

Manufac.  Flems.  ...  Pes. 

Raveneduck  do. 

Sailcloth  ..rr.^.-..do. 


18S4. 


24678 

176S7 

176 

4874 

213505 

62075 

19426 

9 

S 

3864 

333072 

32247 

31952 

44295 

1* 


815 
467 

2477 

412 

94 

798 

4922 

1425074 

223720 

314542 

5280 

19007 

260201 

3845! 

2427 

651276 

3615 

11043 

27730 

7070 

3992 

1351 

886 

724 

740 

64881 

53444 

30333 


1825. 


36204 

21035 

660 

471 

203687 

34511 

15895 

15 

21 

9091 

381448 

51114 

29995 

21483 


25 

32 

3492 

1461 

5602 

297 

74 

15 

3175 

159 

1474891 

'397519 

265724 

60427 

8024 

57400 

20405 

11977 

7239 

859629 

4798 

14476 

95437 

14007 

4680 

1472 

180 

1769 

1241 

943S4 

82809 


189a 


21964 

16486 

110 

41S 

212085 

55231 

13708 

lis 

259 

5276 

411096 

4112!^ 

21220 

86564 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

605 

258 

830 

171 

37 

150 

1074 

1280248 

313624 

243841 

18200 

575 

69634 

18913 

9528 

7224 

546451 

1773 
3841S 
19225 

4001 

2492 
919 

2108 

927 

55414 

57795 

4SS47 


nm. 


■f^ 


i^A 


514 
457 

1«M88 

96760 

27596 

14 

53 

6492 

570272 

84921 

41203 

23857 


709 

23 

537 

25 

63 

157 

447 

1891 

14M733 

190181 

309839 

15517 

1185 

69095 

32447 

10745 

7556 

911132 

12282 

27620 

8595 

4838 

1899 

91 

A59 

1119 

75M7 

f9IOL 


iMannfacture^ :  ] 

I-Haper  bnmd,..  Arsh. 
Ditto  narrow.*...  do 
Linen  brcmd  .....»dc>l 

Ditto  narrow do. 

DriUiogH do. 

Crasli ............ ...do. 

Meal :  Rye-meal  Tchwt. 

Oil ;  A  niritjed  -  t>il Pd« 

Hempseed-oil  .  ...do. 

Liri!^eed-oil . .  * do.  j 

Peravian-bark do«| 

Potashes    -.do. 

Quill«  *....Thoua 

Rhubarb Pds, 

Seeds:   Aniseed   do. 

Barley  *..Tehwt. 
t'liminseed  Pd«. 
Linseed  Tchtwt. 

Oat     .....*do. 

Ry6  ..♦. .*do. 

\^^heat do. 

Womiseed,.,Pds. 
Skins:  Badger    ......Pes. 

Calf^  Cow,  Horse,  & 
Ox-fikin^,  dressed  do* 

Cat... ..do. 

Ennlne do 

Fitcbat  ...do. 

Hare do. 

Marten   ........... do 

do. 

le  do. 

irral. ...do 

easel .do. 

Soap Pds 

Sundry  gtK»d»  not  tjpeci- 
£ed  ii:  this  present  LiM, 

per  Value  * RbL 

TaiU;  Sfiuirrel  I*ob. 

M  ea^nd do, 

T»Jlow :  Candles    ...Pdk*. 

Raw ......do. 

Wax  :  Candlet! ..do. 

White    ..do. 

Yellow do. 

Battens Pee, 

Beams.. do. 

Deals    .........do. 

Lath  wood    ...do*| 
Log!)  square   do. 

Mart 

Spars    ........ 

Wool :  Sbeeps-wool  Pds. 

Wo*illen  Yarn.., do. 

ToUl  Value  of  all  the 

good 9  . . . ..^ ^.^. - ■  ■  Rhls. 


Wood: 


.do 
.da. 


1210480 

12.356 

W63S 

1OO0O 

161720 

511612 

7 

161749 


169623 

1085U 

187 

407 

S02 

255 
400 
107 
475 

4856 


157i0| 

317380 
30#| 

JMH) 
17000 


83S9 


450306 
520000 

9758 

2l636dU 

2U3 

58(1 

4726 

21257 

6 

1168725 

131510 


856S 
lOS 

<)46|018]^ 


169l02y 

18777] 

21778! 

677T9 

220584 

142679H 

260376 

282 

450729 

12763 

181 

1261 

201 
03326 


1000 

75 

300 

338 

90 

44947 

H459 

552486 

2807 

905S 

1632 

312511 

190J 

851] 


1178171 
401145 

urn 

19360 

3244^120 

79 

10269 

9721 

64315 

134 

1262*68 

73851 

153 


825S5 
122 

119872047 


1089015 

3896 

24025 

10452 

261157 

913800 

27 
116738 


880 
351250 


209 

418S0 

6339 


857299 
255300 

11833 

2376909 

275 

8034 

9244 

4-1150 

74 

60540.1 

1202961 

n 


11245 
264 


786^6 
29789 

9756 

50O11 

19247H 

588005] 

10943 

78 

197177 

73 

497286 

6854 

396 

949 

4108 

3 

02631 

66367 

14731 

1828 

281 


502 

21360 

131593 


110 

166900 

8162 


1252969 
51665 

2l4Sd 

3575215 

250 

1861 

5343 

15060 

149 

933194 

100798 

43 

1 

10 

21762 

255 


90573422!  U  5675854 
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INDEX. 


Aa»  river,  I  378.  38!.  38 i,  385  ;  float- 
ing bridge  over  the,  387.  397. 

Academy  at  Weimar,  i.  23l» 

. Imperial,  of  Sciences,  Palace 

of,  at  St  retersbur^h,  i,  4*2;  view 
of»ii.  106;  constitutum^jb. ;  imiierkil 
benefactions  to,  lOH;  members,  ib. ; 
Euler*s  lecacy  to,  lit);  promotion 
of  geograjmy  by.  111  ;  observatory, 
116 ;  Gottorp  globe  at,  117  ;  aMec- 
tiODS  beloBgiu^  to,  1 1 9  I  zoological 
and  tnineralogical  museums,  121  ; 
Ekeleton  of  a  mammoth,  V22;  mass 
of  native  iron  in,  ib.  ;  anatomicjil 
collections,  I '23;  cabinet  of  Peter 
the  Great,  ISI;  cabinet  of  t'oriosii- 
tiewj  Vi^  ;  litres  of  the  cofitames  of 
different  nations  in,  ib*  :  collection 
of  insects  and  dried  plant*,  126;. 
muBeimi  of  medals,  ib* ;  Aisiatic  mu- 
aeum,  l^  ;  Egyptian  muiieum,  ib. ; 
anniver^r}'  of  its  foundation,  129  ; 
I  mpurtant  doc  anient,  131  ;  printing- 

I  item  of*  132  ;  Dr,  GranviUe's  public 
ecture  before,  132. 
-  Imperial,  of  Fine  Arts,  Pa- 

lace of,  at  ht.  Petersbur^h,  i.  i42«  ii. 
138  ;  view  of  it,  ib.;  it*  mnsenm, 
140;  ground  plan  of,  jb.  ;  »ciilpture 
of  Michael  Angelo  in,  ib.  ;  Chaudet's 
statue  of  Bonaparte,  ib. ;  exhibition 
€ft,  HI;  its  college  for  the  ednca* 
tion  of  St u dentin,  113. 

of  Medicine,  at   Frankfort, 


170. 


Russian  Imperial,  of  Litcni- 
tnre,  ii,  21  d;  Russian  lectures  de- 
livered at,  ib. 

Aconitum  S'apellnm,  extract  of,  ii. 
170. 

Adams,  the  discoverer  of  the  tnani* 
moth,  ii.  114. 

Admiralty,  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  430.  ii. 
55  ;  view  of,  ib. ;  muse  urn  of  natu- 
ral histor}'  and  curiosities  at,  58 ; 
mcMlel  rotinis  of  the,  62. 

AdolphuA,  Ducde  Berg,  fate  of,  115. 


^'Epinus,  microscopical  telescope  in- 
vented by,  ii,  1 12. 

Atp*amoff,  the  painter,  ii,  140.  1C4. 

Aix-la-C'hapelle,  road  to,  i.  83  ;  from 
Bruijseiti  to^  84 ;  account  of  the  town 
of,  85  ;  coronationa  at,  86  ;  inns,  ib.; 
the  Monster,  67  ;  new  theatre,  91  ; 
the  redoute,93 ;  gambling  at, 94 ;  new 
pump-room,  05 ;  seuson  for  bathing 
and  drinking  tlie  waters,  96;  hot 
BpringH,  97  ;  instructions  to  invalids, 
99  ;  expenses  of  living  at,  101  ;  the 
Louisberg,  lOL  104  ;  the  Salvators- 
berg,  loi.  lO^i;  Hotel  de  Viile, 
102 ;  Salle  du  Congres,  ib. ;  great 
fountain,  103 ;  environs  of,  104, 
105 ;  money- changers^  106 ;  al- 
luded to,  15  L  153.  167.  298.  392* 

,  Congress  at,  i.    85. 

103.  105.  123.  J4U  147, 

Albagini,  Carlo,  his  bust  of  Peter  the 
Great,  ii.  75. 

Alexander,  Emperor,  i.  17,  IH;  por- 
traits of,  103,  536.  554;  ii.  1 49  j 
his  meeting  with  Napoleon  at  Er- 
furt, i.  209;  alluded  to,  265.  367. 
393.  399.  433.  528;  ii.  53.  1  J  5.  132. 
144,  14B.  283  ;  hb  travelling  mapi, 
71  ;  his  autograph  schemes^  72 ;  bust 
of,  75;  new  arsenal  erected  by,  82; 
curious  system  resjiecting  letters 
commenced  by,  91  ;  grants  a  new 
code  of  regulations  to  the  Academy 
of  Science,  108 ;  works  in  a  gold 
mine,  153;  annual  income  granted 
by,  to  La  Soci^te  Libre  Econo- 
mique,  162;  honour  paid  by  him 
to  General  KulusofF,  187;  create* 
him  Princ*  of  Smolensko,  18>*; 
church  *>f  Our  Lady  of  Kazan  ojien* 
ed  on  his  birthday,  ib. ;  church  of 
St.  Isaac  restored  by,  197  ;  tomb 
of,  201  ;  University  of  St.  Peters 
burgh  founded  by,  217  ;  library 
made  public  by,  23§ ;  purchfises 
Doubrowbky*ii  collection  of  auto- 
graphs,  ike.   241  ;  liis   tut4»r,  244  ^ 
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lltj  and  condegvensiun  to  Euirlish 
merchiuits,  305  ;  canul  bet\veeQ  Aloe- 
cow  and  St.  Petersburgh  be^un  by, 
314;    bis    death,    478;    manifesto  | 
signed  by,  ib. 

Alexander^  Duk«  of  Wurtembei^f  i. 
433. 

»- 1  launch  of  the«  i.  436.  ii.  66.  , 

^^—  Nicholaevitch,    Hereditar)"  j 
Grand-duke  of  Russria,  iL  7  ;  tutors 
for,  ib.  •  appointed  Colonel  of  Hu^  i 
«arB  and  Ataman  of  the  Cossacks,  6. 
Varoslavich,  Princej  |»arti- 


eulare  respecting-,  ii.  190. 
[Alexandra  F^odorowna,  Empre^e  of 
Ruasia,  marriage  of,  iL  6  ;  ner  eha- 
racter,  lb, ;  l>eauty,  ib> ;  portraits 
of,  ib,  her  children,  7  ;  her  house- 
hold, 3S ;  attends  the  ssecular  anni- 
versary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences* 
199 ;  medal  presented  to,  130  ;  cot- 
tage of,  507  ;  her  pa>iIiou  of  Vela- 
guxne,  51!^. 

^—  Nicholajevna,  Grand  Ducli* 

ess  of  Rtissia,  ii.  7. 
'  AIexandro\r^y  iDstitution,  near  St. 
Petersbiirgh,  ii.  33.  320.  501  ;  Hos^ 
pital  at,  39 1 1  cotton  manufactory, 
S23 ;  manufaotory  of  playing  cards 
at,  SQO. 
Alien  office,  St.  PetersbuLrghi  i.  4^9. 
461.  461, 

,  London  J  i.  469- 

Allee  VertCj  a  promenade,  at  Brusaela^ 

i.  55.  83. 
Almanach  de  Gothn,  i.  207. 
AHen  Kirehhof,  at  Weimar,  cemetery 

of  the.  i.  ^24. 
Amber,   trade  id,  i.  374;  partieuiars 

resi>ectiiig,  37  5. 
Amenaide,  character  of.  i,  W\* 
Anatomical  tnusenni^  at  Berlin,  L  305. 

307. 
Ancidotj  his  blunder  reapectrng  the 
statue  of  the  late  queen  of  Prusaia,  i. 
3l*i;  his  remarks  on  Orkiwsky, 
the  painter,  iL  143  ;  his  account  of 
Russian  ladies^  350  ;  narratiw  of, 
495. 

[Andrea  del  Sarto,  iL  627. 
[Andromim,  iL  ISHS,  199. 
LArMler^Mi,  Mr.  i.  484.  iL  407*  430. 
lADgelo^  MichueL  piece  of  H4;ulptureb>'> 
I     ij.  140. 

[Anitchkoir  palace,  the,  L  5Q4. 
[Anna  Ivruiowna,  marriage  of,  ii.  20Cu 
tie,  Emprem,   her  death,   iL  Wi; 


fijii  gold  mioe  discovered  in  her 

reign,  161. 
Annunciation^  convent  of,  iL  191* 
',  church  of,  at  St,  Peters- 

burgh,  ii.  193 ;  monuments  in,  114  i 

marriage  at,  ^6. 
Antiquities^  Egypt iaSL,  L  383. 

Roman,  L  1^7,  l,%),  16§iio 

Antirerp,  u  41,  42,  B2;  memorial  uf 

Rubens  at,  6S;  catbedraJ  of,  €iL 
Apothecaries  l&knd,  St.  Peterel 

iL  167. 
Arago,  M.  lectures  by,  L  2:51-  t> 

Arch,  triumphal,  at  St-  Pet^rsbnrgVi ; 

view  of  it,  L  413;  account  of  It;  iL 

144. 
Archaneel^  inhabitants  of,  i,  550« 
Archbi^ops  of  Cologna^   t)*niJi]iy  of 

the,i.  115. 
Architecture^  gotMc,  sipramtna  «^  i. 

.\rendt.  Dr.  eurgeoa  at  St.  IMg» 
burgh,  ii.  34,  960,  9€%  2$S,  fiSft; 
his  skill,  284 ;  inspector-gimral  of 
tlie  Hospital  Oboucboff^  2S6. 

Ariadne^  repr^entation  of,Li€^  ICS, 

Arsenal  at  Berlin,  view  of  H,  L  2S1. 
new,  at  St,  Peterftbui^,  iLM ; 

the  old,  £4  ;  remarkable  gun  ift»  ib. 
Artilleiry  hospital,  at  St.  Petenburgb, 

ii.  283. 
Artists,  Fleimiih,  i.  41, 

Rut^ian,  ii.  141  ;  merits  of,  ib.; 


education  of,  1 43 ;  remarks  on  1 

works,  164. 
Arts,  Fine.  Imperial  Acmdemy  of,  IL 

138:   museum,     140;    sculpture  of 

Michael  AngeJo  in,  ib, ;  tliaudtt'i 

fttAtue  of  Bonaparte  ifi,  ib. ;  exbibi* 

tiou  of,  141  ;  college  far  th«  odttc»* 

tiou  of  students,  143. 
Asiatic  languages,  institution  ior  Uis 

cultivation  of,  iL  22UL 
Auerstadt,  L  237  ;  httttle  ^.  240.  fSt. 
Augustine  convent,  at  Wittenbcirgt  L 

261, 
Auguitus   IL  ii,  594.  612.  618.  tf3f. 

641.  i 

Aurora  boreidja  deacrilHMtt  t.  59L 
Austria,  Empror  of,  i.  Hfi;  |iOfftctil 

of,  H>3;  alluded  to,  147.  (SU. 
Authors,  dnunatie.  encoutagfiiiCBl  I*, 

ii.  3N6. 

Baobelier,  M.  a  publidker  t|  PM*»  L  4B, 
Ba^t,  ^ir  Charles,  L  139. 
Baird,  Mr.  manufactory  of,  ii  €7. 
Bakers,  feast  of  the,  iL  611, 
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Balloon ^ftttem pled fiseeni  in  one,  L 105. 

Balls  in  Rii^ia»  il  3^4. 

Baluubian«k>%  M*,  preceptor  to  the 
Emperur,  ii*  4.  4^,  i^fi, 

Bandekio,  crmvent  of,  i,  39, 

Bamtinnk};,  Bu^eiic,  the  poet^  ii.  SM<6. 

Barberinif  Sij^nora^  i.  ?(j5. 

Bareliiy  de  Tolly,  sou  of,  i.  2.SI ;  por- 
trait of,  SUG.  ' 

Bart,  JuIku  born  at  Diinktrk,  1.  13  ; 
bust  ot\  1 4. 

BartbiuB,  hie  notes  on  Uie  Tliebaid  of 
Statins,  i.  138. 

Bastey,  in  Sfljton  Switzerland,  ii,  647. 

Bath,  RiisBian,  described,  i.  509. 

Bathing,  in «^t ructions  for,  i.  1 00. 

Baths,  at  Aix-k-Chapelle,  u  m.9B, 

-i~  of  Kosen,  i,  2:i7, 

Battice,  nuids  near,  i.  ftS,  84* 

BaUiini,  Pompeo,  Ma^rdalen  of,  ii.  <»9^ 

Baaaar,  at  St.  Petersbiii^h,  ii.  S38* 

Bear-bunting,  in  Russia,  ii»  4<»l. 

Bed-room  liells,  i^  3d^. 

Bed«,  Gorman,  L  ^56,  2.^7- 

IMfitead  of  crystal^  it.  :U7. 

Beethoven j  favourite  mn  of,  i.  las* 

BegiCRTs^  inimerouii  on  the  road  to 
I  (kdoirnc,  L  10!>;  few  at  St,  Peters- 
1.  burgh,  ii.  469* 

Beleft  hoiute  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
lit,  ii.  23- 

Belfry  at  Ghent,  view  of  the,  i.  34. 

Belgian  princes^  the,  i.  3d 


museum  of  antiiiuities,  ib.  Royal 
Chateau  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
^78;  view  of  it,  2S0.  View  of  the 
iirsenal,  ^281.  Statue  of  Dliicher»  2i^2. 
Hotels,  283.  Opi^ra-bouse,  ^81.  Ap- 
pearance of  MiiileTnoiselle  Simtaif, 
^>i5.  Scihauspiel  Haua,  2»4.  View 
of  the  New  Theatre,  21)6*  Utiiver- 
feity  of.  300;  view  of  it,  309.  The 
aj luUmi i va  1  ni use um,  303 .  Zotdopi cal 
imiseuni,  306,  307.  Obfitetncal  in- 
stitution, 31 1.  lIiMpitd  of  La 
Clvaril^ ,  3 1 ^ ,  3 1 ti.  M ed ical  praetice, 
lilH.  Egyptian  museum,  3"^^  3123* 
Aead em y  u f  Sci e n ces,  33 1 .  M«dico^ 
Cliiriirijical  Si>eiety,  333.  Library, 
ib.  Gallery  of  pictures,  .1^^.  Arts 
and  manufai'turts,  33<j,  Society  at, 
345.  Museum  of,  ii.  129. 
BernouiUi,  Messrs, ,  ii.  107,  IlO. 
Bertbier,  Mar^liol,  i.  «10,  2ii9, 
Uertrand,  a  French  dancer^  ii.  381, 
,  Genernl,  u  9ii^, 


I  5«. 


Bertuch,  Mr,  pai'ttculars  respecting, 

i.233. 
Besjiel,  Profeasor,  partieuliirs  respeet* 

ing,  i.  364. 
Betancourt,  General  of  engineers,  it. 

Betbmann,  Mr.,  the  banker,  at  ri-aiik- 
fort,  account  of,  i.  J<i'^  ;  bis  <leath, 
1^1;  particulars  respecting  bis  wi» 
daw,  ib, ;  will  ni\  l(i5. 

Be  verley,  Mr,  the  ^urgeon,  iL  SfiO,  S03* 
repubiicj  general  ass€mbly  ofj   Bible,  curious,  i.  334. 

Bieberich,  town  of,i.  U8,  I30» 

7^^— ,  Scbloss,  deschbed,   i.  1 4^  ; 

view  of  it,  I  49. 


Belgra\'e,  lord,  i.  347. 
Bell,  grei*t,  of  Erfurt,  i.  209. 
Bekiiiti,  Antonio,!  33^. 
Belvedere,    the  country  seat    of 

Grand-duke  of  W^eimar,  i.  218. 
Benckendorff,  General,  i.  528.  ii.  "^24- 

S49,  389. 
Bemieit,  Rev.  M,  ii.  593 


the 


Birigen,  rtmd  to,  i.  135  ;  toirn  of,  130  ; 
described,  141.  Bingen  Lock  and 
Mauwethurm,  near,  I V2.  Old  (.k*Hc- 
^ate  Church,  ib.  Route  from  to 
Nlayenoe,  143. 
I  Bi^aino,  paintinf^  by,  it.  ^6. 
Beotbam,    GeuenJ,  invention   of,   ii,   Biscljoffswcrda.  town  of,  ii.  591* 

(>3,  6*4<  Bleau«  the  celebrated  geographer,  ti* 

Bercen,  tower  of,  i.  193. 
Berlengba.*<'  rocks,  aliip wreck  off  the, 
ii.  61, 


IS5. 
Blood,  circulation  of,  ii.  599. 
Bluche^^  statue  of,  i.  ^3,.  344. 


Berlin,  University  of,  i.  126,^50  ;  road  Bmie,  Phifesaor,  L  333. 
to,  a«l  J   arrival  at,  «67  ;    appear- 1  Bogodelnia,  hospital  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
a  rice  nf,  26  S  ;  plan  of,  ib  ;  description  i      ii.  '2}i9. 

of^  269 ;  aireeu,  270.  Potadam  Gate,  Bonaparte,  i.  6%  96,  10l>,  202 ;  bis  io^ 
27 1.  The  Brandenburg  Gate,  272 ;  vajaon  of  Russia,  132 ;  reign  of,  t6S  ; 
view  of  it,  273  ;  cliurcbes,  ib.  French  !      return  fn>m  Itu^ia,  207  ^  hi^  i 


ehurch,  274;  view  of  it,  275.  Wil 
helm;i  Platv,  276.  I'hier  Garten, 
277.    '  Lujst  Garten,  ib. ;    intended 


ing  witli  the  Emperor  .Mexamter  at 
Erfurt,  2U9  ;  retreat  frmrf  Leipaifl^ 
i.  238^253;  coiucidenoea  in  the  lifa 
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ISI,   125; 


•oeeio«eor,«5;  iKiemevailTlkft, 
tue  «^  iL  110;  iiingr  if  Ite  Nie- 

nad  to,  L  IS;  UBrenily  oi; 
hi  the  Kiay of  ffniwii,  IgS, 

of,  ib. ;  mim   of; 
alj.  1^7  ;  remains 

►BoolMgllerml  finuteb,  L  48.ftt  Frank. 

fori*  175;  atLepttf.St^;  M  War- 

Mv,  n.  570- 
iBoppart,  town  of ,  L  135. 
[Bcifwle,  bonNi^  itf,  t.  105. 

iof.D.19S. 
f^  ecMnpoBtioiii  of «  iL  990» 
392. 
BotaoiogardeDj  at  Bonn,  L  19SL 

at  Ghent,  aeeooot  of 


the,  i,  39. 


169. 


at  Bnisiel&,  L  53.  ^. 
at  St.  PctershuTgh,  iL 


[Bottcher,  the  inventor  of  porcelain, 

iL  612. 

[  Boulder»^tonesj  i.  352.  411. 
Boulevards^  new,  at  Brtiat^  L  4^. 
59.67. 

[  Boulgakoff,  M.  U.  B6.  133.  528. 
BouJ^nne,  editor  of  a  Ruaaian  jotir- 

naJ,  iu  ^248,249. 
BoulVTHki.  Pnifowor,  ii  218, 
Bowriiig,  Mr.  ii.  SHH. 
Bojibauni,  the  botani^tj  ii.  113. 
Boxing,  ft^iKiani  ii.  397,  398. 
Boyoe,  battle  of  the,  i.  139. 
Brabant,  Duke  of,  decree  of,  i.  62- 
Bradley's  observations,  L  361. 
:  Brain'fever,  treatment  of  the,  it.  253 
rBrandenburprh,  Dukes  of,  i.  362,  363. 
— *^~^ —  elector  of,  i.  274. 

Gate,  at  !*ot&dain,  i.  266. 

Gate  at  Berlin,  i,  27«| 

view  of  it,  273. 

House  of,  i.  265. 


Bmunfels^  a  kind  of  bazaar  at  Franks 
fort,  i.  176. 
LBroda,  painting  by  him,  L  %9. 
'Brennti;  the  artist,  ii.  HO.  492. 

nu*  protected  road  to,  ii.  585 ;  ac- 
oount  of  the  i'ity  aft  iH6  ;  ^mut-wag- 
^in  to,  5H7. 
IritlffO  of  boatti,  at  Coblentz,  t.  135^ 
'  Broil  I,  a  smiiU  hamlet  on  the  Rhine,  i. 

130,  I3L 
JKftH^/iAiri,  Mr  H^^eech  of,  L  172. 


Brova,  Mr.  iL  300. 

Robert,  the  botooiit,  L  332. 

Br«c«a,  town  of,  L  15.  23.  4I«  m  110. 

BHiKl,  at  DrmAm,  u.  596. 

Bninel,  Mr.  the  CMiiie^,  L  431. 

Bnuiividc,dnk)eo^^«i««ih,  1.299. 

BnitteJa,  tiljof,  L  41  ;  hotel  de  Bdlo- 
vne,  4t  ;  plan  of,  ib ;  hoproved  «Ute 
of,  45;  Booieratds,  ib. ;  Eag^hah  t»- 
adenSs,  ib. ;  liberty  of  the  pren^  4S  ; 
earicatiiMs,  ib.;  bookaellc««y  4a ;J 
ligiouB  proeeaaoD,  49,  50; 
foantam,  ib. ;  rofsl  palace 
I  viewoftheldiig^s  palaee,59;  ptiBc^ 
of  Orange's  new  palace  daacribed, 
and  view  of  it,  53;  fire  at  the  old 
royal  palace,  ib, ;  theatres,  54 ; 
view  Of  the  park,  55 ;  palace  of  the 
states  general,  Ib  ;  palais  de  jitfttee^ 
56 ;  the  resort  of  disaffected  1 
of  all  oouutriet),  ib. ;  Hotel  de  ^ 
d»,  59  ;  practice  of  gamblings  i 
oew  lottery   at,   ib.;  climate,   64; 

hospitals,  6i>  .  -i  lU^  (tf  rii*«.lr»Miio. 

fldenoe,    67 

academy  of  - 

at,  ib. ;  fine  arts,  tib ;  lighted 

gas,  ib.;  Bcenery  io  the  env* 

69 ;  inns  and  expenses  of  iivli^r,  m ; 

coach-making,  t^ ;  road  from  to  Atx- 

]a^Chs]ieUe,  94. 
Bulk  Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  i.  |6r. 
Bftjow,  ntatue  of,  i.  2«2. 
Burgundy,  Dukes  of,  i.  25,  50. 
Buss,  Professor  J  i.  313. 
Byron,  Lord,  Russian   translittion    of 

some  of  hi^  poems,  ii.  244. 

Calais,  L  7  ;  aoooititt  of,  10. 
CaKrhe,  the,  i.  45t. 

C  alloijErne,  the  sculptor,  L  41. 
Calot,  Mndemoi^ie,  L  440. 
Canieo<s^  valuable,  L  558. 
Cameron,  lie  Scotch  architect,  ii,  ifii. 
Cam)>an,  Madame  de,  iL29.  311    H*^. 
Canal   *  -  •  ^  i^   - -^    -  t  »      -   ^^^ 
Canal  tL  559. 

Cancn-,  ^w  ,,.  i.,,,  ...   ^, .  ^^.,, 
Canning,  .Mr.  do«th  of,  L  iJ53. 
Canova,   L    163.  2H7.   338.  559;   hit 
visit  to  the  Mial  ia  London.  Ji.  , 

9«L 
Cnpo  I>*K' 

ter  to  X 

bly,  18  ;  jmrticulur^  re- 

arlrcdote   of,    47  ;    hi^ 

scribc?d,  il>. 
Caprice,  nrcnunt  of  the,  ii.  i^ 
Carnccij  jialntinp  by,  IL  13^. 
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Caracdolij  Marchese^  anecdote  of,  ii. 
303. 

Caricatures  at  firuasels^  i.  IS. 

Carlo  Dolce,  i.  ^89.  512;  ii.  026. 

Carrara  marble,  ii.  IJ*1.  195. 

Carriag-es,  Russiim,  i.  +7(j. 

Carte  Ge'neraie  AdiniiiJBtrative  des 
Pays  Bas,  i,  13. 

CaruSj  Dt.  jiarticiilara  r<;3pecting,  ii. 
607. 

Caaimlr,  Kin^  of  PolamI,  i.  358, 

Cnuno,  the,  at  Fraakfort,  L  172,  173. 

Caaael,  Madami\,  ii.  227. 

Caste  11  y,  Pru feasor,  i.  250* 

Caetiglione,  E^-ptian  mu&eum  formed 
by,  ii.  128. 

CaM^lereagb^  Lord,  t  -iJO. 

CftUlani,  Al<idame,  anecdotes  of,  i. 
9BS:  ii.  391. 

Catherine  Alexievna,  Empress,  be- 
quest cif  Pt»ter  the  Great  to,  ii.  I €2  ; 
villa  erected  by,  tm,  4^7. 

the  Seconil,  portraits  of,  i. 

45,  ii,  54;  allusions  to,  i.  +27.  +32. 
5ia,  55^,  ii.  3.  2».  53.  126.  138.  315  ; 
code  of  laws  i^ven  by,  5 1 ;  old  arse- 
nal completed  by,  82  H t ;  ber  encou- 
rai^ment  of  iicioiice,  Sic,  107  ;  bene- 
factions t<i  tbe  Academy  of  Soience^ 
108;  her  instructions  relative  to' 
the  ediicatinn  of  ber  ^and-chil- 
dren,  132  ;  La  Societe  iihre  Econo- 
miqtie  founded  by,  |(»2;  autograph 
of,  IdB ;  unites  the  Church  pro- 
perty to  that  of  the  Crown,  179; 
church  of  St.  Isaac  rebuilt  by,  IfXJ ; 
founder  of  the  Institute  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, 231  ;  order  of  kniirhthti-od 
instituted  by,  237  ;  library  he^u^n 
by,  238 ;  Tchesm^  built  by,  487 ; 
ap'eeable  surprii»e  of,  ~V89  ;  anecdote 
of,  49  L 

Catherinehof,  account  of,  ii.  505, 

Catholic  cloirdi,  at  8t.  Fetersliurgb^ 
ii,201  ;  Moreaii^s  tomli  at,  202^ 

service,   ceremonies  of  the, 

i.  114. 

CAt-o*-nine-taila,  described,  ii.  453. 

Caxton,  Introduction  of  printing  by, 
ii.  247. 

Cenerentola,  i  291,  292. 

Cbakhovgky,  Prince,  poem  by,  ii.  246. 

C'halons,  town  of,  ii.  691. 

Champ  de  Mar:*,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
parade  held  at,  ti.  10.  13. 

Chantres  de  la  Cour,  ii.  389. 

Chajdin,  M,  ii.  129,  430. 

Charlemagne,  Emperor,  t.  35. 85 ;  tomb 


of,  88,  89;  bust  of,  90,  91  ;  statue 

of,  103. 
Charles  the  Boldj  monuments  to  the 

memory  of,  i.  25. 

L  bible  of,  i.  334. 

II.    sells    Dunkirk    to    Louis 


XI  V.i.  13 ;  prediction  respecting,  143- 

—  IV.  Emperor,  i.  Hj7. 

X.  presentation  to*  li.  692, 

- — ^  of  Luxemburirh,  i.  166, 

rheodore,    Elector   Palatine, 


i    130. 

CharUjttenbur;^h,  statue  at,  i.  265  j 
park  of,  i.  339,  340.  343. 

Chaudet's  statue  of  Bonaparte,  ii.  140. 

Chavel,  town  of,  ii.  530;  Jews  of,  531- 

Chemnitz,  fossil  oak  of,  ii.  638. 

Chesterfield] an  manners,  i,  228, 

China  maautactory,  near  St.  Peters- 
burgh, ii,  317 

Chinese  languag-e,  collection  of  MS- 
iu,  ii.  239. 

Cigiuini  Carlo,  painting  bv,  ii.  626. 

Citadel  of  St.  Petersburgh  ,'i.  433,  ii.  93. 

Civilization,  progress  of,  in  Rtiasui,  it 
437  ;  in  England,  438. 

Clark.  Mr,  ii.  319. 

Clarke's  account  of  Russia^  i.  2, 

C:iaurus.  Dr.  i.  250. 

Cline,  Mr.,  ii.  6flO. 

Clocks  mtisical,  i,  543. 

,  curiouj!,  i.  550. 

Clubji,  modern,  observations  on,  i.  173. 

— - —  of  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  372. 

Coach-making  at  Bruji2$els,  i.  83. 

Coachman,  Russian,  costume  of  a, 
i.  47L 

Coblentz,  steam-packet  to,  h  119  ;  ac- 
count of,  131,  Hotel  de  Triivea,  132, 
Alonument  in  honour  of  Nap*decin, 
ib.  Theatre  at,  133.  Appearance  of, 
134.     Fort ifi cat ioni*,  ib.     Bridge  of 

iMMtS,   135, 

Ctddey,  General,  particulars  re«pect- 
ijig,  i.  390. 

Codrington,  Sir  E,  tu  18;  order  of  St, 
George  conferred  on,  by  the  Empe- 
ror Nichobiy,  19. 

Coin  of  Fianilers,  i.  80 ;  Pni^an,  L 
106. 

Coins  of  Russia,  ii.  328, 

Colds,  remarks  on,  i,  501. 

Colleger  of  Government,  at  St,  Peters* 
burgh,  ii,  85, 

Cologne,  town  of,  i.  85;  road  from 
Juliers  to»  107;  account  of,  110; 
lititiHeH,  ib, ;  streets  of,  ib ;  the  ca- 
thedral. Ill;  episcopal  government, 
115;  church  of  St.  Peter,  116. 
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Coiioert»  canons,  at  Wmmar,  I  S14. 
Congress  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  i.  85.  I03. 

104,  105.  193.  147. 

. at  Vienna,!.  181. 

Congreve,  linea  of,  i.  360. 

^,8irW.u.6. 

CooiU,  town  of,  i.  353. 

Connide  of  Hochstoether,  Archbishop 

of  Cok)gne,i.  115. 
Constantine,  Grand-duke,  i.  810.  411. 

636.  560;  ii.  3.  7.  13S;  abdication  of, 

478 ;   his  residence  at  Strelna,  505 ; 

reviews  the  garrison  at  Warsaw,  543 ; 

his  person  described,  544 ;  militaiy 

character  of,  545  ;  domestic  life  of, 

546  ;    his  popularity  with  the  army, 

547  ;  inspects  the  military  hospital, 
568. 

Cofikf  curious  dock  invented  by ,  i.  550. 

Cookery,  Russian,  ii.  364. 

Cooking,  German,  i.  87. 

Copper,  foundry  for  coining,  near 
Perm,  ii.  151 ;  produce  of  the  Rus- 
sian mines  of,  160. 

Corfu,  Island  of,  i.  16, 17. 

Coronation  chair,  i.  88,  89. 

Correggio,  ii.  618.  690,  691,  692.  695, 
698.  630,  631. 

Cossack  dance,  ii.  394. 

Courland,  government  of,  i.  377  ;  sta- 
tistics of,  378  ;  com,  and  contraband 
in,  385 ;  palace  of  the  Dukes  of,  387 ; 
revenue  of,  404;  posting  in,  ii.  530. 

governor  of,  ii.  3  j     death 

of,  ib. ;  character  of,  ib. 

Court  of  Conscience,  ii.  447. 

puppies,  anecdote  of,  i.  181. 

Cranach,  L.  paintings  by,  i.  999.  960. 

Crayer,  George  de,  pictures  by,  i.  33. 

Cremer,  M.  an  architect,  i.  93. 

Cretzschman,  Dr.  i.  171. 

Crichton,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  959.  340. 
593. 

,  Sir   W,   physician    to  the 

Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  ii. 
5.959. 

Crimea,  the,  ii.  191  ;  governor  of, 
148;  antique  statue  discovered  in, 
165. 

Crockford,  Mr.  i.  64.  174. 

Cronstadt,  i.  459.  590 ;  ii.  44.  67,  68. 
304.518. 

Crucifix,  colossal,  ii.  594. 

Crucifixion,  painting  of  the,  i.  999, 

Cuml»erland,  Duke  of,  i.  986. 

Cumming,  Mr.  English  Consul,  ii. 
599. 

Cunersdorfe,  forest  of,  i.  969. 


Curet,  miraoukiiSy  ii.  60S. 
Currency  of  the  Netherianda,  L  M. 


331. 
Cussac,  Mr.  of  Dublin,  iL  ( 
Custom-houae,  at  St.  Petentaigk,  L 

461 ;  u.  309. 
Custrin,  town  of,  i.  347. 
Cyriacsbiug,  fortificatiom  of,  i.  906. 

D*Adlebei^,    Madame,  iL  99f,  AM. 

931. 
IVAlopeus,  M.  i.  334.  3S6. 
Dance  of  Death,  ii.  609. 
Dances,  Runian,  ii.  394. 
Daniell,  Mr.  meteorological  eamj%  of, 

i.  497. 
Danneker,  Mr.  the  sculptor}  i.    162, 

163.338;  ii.  679. 
Danned[>erg,  ridge  of,  ii.  688. 
Darmstadt,  road  from  to  Frankfort, 

i.  158  ;  duchy  of,  159. 
David,    M.    the   celebrated    Frendi 

painter,  i.  41,  49 ;  death  of,  60. 
Davoust,  Marshal,  ii.  594. 
Davy,  Sir  H.  i.  331. 
Dawe,  Mr.  i.  536,  537.  554 ;  nartica- 

lars  respecting,  555  ;  paintingi  by, 

ii.  6. 
Delitzsch,  i.  954,  955. 
Delvaux,  Laurence,  i.  33. 
Demidoff,   M.  specimen  of  platinmn 

found  in  his  mines,  ii.  153  ;  produre 

of  his  mines,  157  ;  history  and  ori- 
gin of  his  family,   158  ;  IPeter  the 

Great's  bounty  to  his  grandfather, 

ib. ';   his  style  of  living,    159;  his 

death,  ib. 
Demoiselles  Nobles,  college  of,  ii.  39. 

994,   995;    system   of    instruction, 

996  ;  expense  of,  937. 
Demutt,  the  sculptor,  ii.  141. 144. 188. 
D'Enghien,  Duke,  takes  Dunkirk,  i. 

13. 
De  Rigny,  Admiral,  ii.  18  ;   order  of 

St.  Alexander  Nevskol  conferred  on 

him,  19. 
i  Dessau,  Prince  of,  his  statue,  i.  977. 
I  Dessein's,  at  Calais,  i.  10. 
Devaux,  Mr.  his  translation  of  Goethe's 
I      Tasso,  ii.  676. 
I  Dewez,  M.  i.  67. 
i  D'Harach,  Countess,  i  344. 
j  Diamond  treasure,  ii.  649. 
I  Diderot,  library  of,  i.  559. 
Didot,  F.  a  puf>lisher  at  Paris,  i.,49. 
Diebitch,  Count,  chief  of  the  Etat- 

Major,  ii.  74.  79- 
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t>\tU  to  be  observed  while  bathing,  1. 

KKh 

Diet,  hall  of  the.  ii,  352. 

Djete{io8,  c-oiies  of,  i.  0^29,  230. 

Pitrestion,  remiLrkson,  *u  230. 

Diligeoces,  Russiniip  i.  .131-, 

Din^linrjer.  Messrs.  works  of,  ii.  640. 

Diiiiiers,  RussiaOt  ii*  363. 

Dislirowe.  Mr.  U.  2U3.  341.  353* 

Diseases  incident  to  St,  Petereburgh, 
i*  501.  ! 

Ditrich,  ImiHshed  from  Rus^iiaj  ii.  263* 

Dmitrie^,  the  fabulitst,  ii.  ^15. 

Do^TJ?,  stuffed,,  ii.  638. 

DXJlenine,  M.  President  of  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at  St.  Pe- 
terelmrglt,  11*  13S.  144  j  director  of 
tJie  public  library,  243  ;  his  life  of 
Khemnitzer,  ^45. 

Dolg:orouky,  Prince,  ii-  20,  341.  343, 

Domhrach,  cavern  of,  i.  128, 

Poiin.'i  del  Laffo,  i.  291.  293. 

orpat,  i.  3i?9  ;  university  of,  ib. ; 
smrit  among  the  students,  402  i 
ttie  resort  of  the  Livonian  nobles&e, 
403. 

DossQ  Dossi,  painting  by»  ii-  629. 

Douane^,  EtJ^lmh  and  Ittis^ian,  i.  371. 

»Douanier$,     French,     particulars   re- 
specting, i.  16, 
"  — -  Prussian,  i.  84. 

Doubrowsky,  M,  his  collection  of  au- 
tographs, ii.  239,  240  ;  sale  of  them, 
211. 

Doiinioff,  Colonel,  ii.  68. 

Di»ver,  account  of.  i.  5  ;  residence  fit. 
recommended  to  i ii valid h,  (j  ;  cere- 
monies at  the  custoin -house  of.  376. 

Drachenfels,  or  dragon-rock,  i.    127. 

Dramatic  authors,  encouragement  to, 
ii.  386. 

Dram-drinking,  ii.  424. 

Dresden,  plan  of,  ii.  593.  ColoHsal 
crucifix,  594.  The  Catholic  church, 
695,  Pioture$M|ue  prospect »  595. 
ViewB  of,  595.  645.  The  Brdhl,  590. 
Palaces  of  the  nobility^  597.  So- 
ciet>%  598.  Dr.  Kreistg.  599,  Dr. 
Hahnemann,  602.  Dr.  Strove,  605. 
Artificial  mineral  waters,  6(J6.  IVt** 
fessor  Car  us,  607.  Frauen  Kirche 
at,  60».  The  dance  of  death .  610. 
Japane<ie  palace  at,  611.  Feast  of 
the  baken*  at,  ib.  China  of,  613. 
Statistics  of,  614.  Picture  galleiy 
616.  View  of  it,  617.  Plan  of  it,  619  ; 
RuM  Kammer  at,  635.  Museum 
of  natural  history,  637.  llcftidenz 
Scb  1 08S ,  63  9 .     The  Gr  ii  n  e  t le w  ol  be , 

VOL.  II. 


ib.    Opem  house,  644.     En v irons , 
^45,  650.     Farewell  to.   650. 
Droshky,  representation  of  a,  i,  474; 
fare  of  a,  478. 

,  or  sledge-drivers,  ii.  168. 


Drusus,  bridge  of,  i.  141. 

Ducq,  M.  the  painter,  i.  41. 

Duncan.  Mr.  ii.  98. 

Dunkirk,  description  of,  i.  13. 

Dnque^noy.  the  sculjitor,  i.  50. 

Durer,  Albert,  engravings  by,  i.  17B. 

Duvern<>is,  the  anatomist,  ii'  113. 

Dvornick,  duty  of  the,  i.  506,  507. 

Dwnrfa*  Polish,  ii.  57  J . 

Dwina.  bridge  over  the,  i.  389 ;  freez- 
ing of  the,  ii.  529, 

Dyer,  machine  by,  ii.  324. 

D'Vorck,  General,  retreat  of,  i.  393. 

Dzondi*s  method  of  treating  patients, 
ii.  279. 


Eagle,  a  spring  at  Wisbaden,  i. 
Eau  de  Cok»gne,  i.  117;  recei 


I 


152. 
receipt  for 

making,  118. 

Ecatherinhof,  establishment  at.  ii.  1 45. 

Echo,  curious,  i.  135,  136;  accounted 
for,  137, 

Eekardsberge,  i.  237,  940* 

kcoles  Normales.  ii.  22$. 

Economical  SiKnety,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  ii,  301 ;  vaccination  by,  ib. 

Etiucation,  state  of,  in  Ituss^ia,  ii.  218  ; 
new  plan  of,  220 ;  promoted  by  the 
Emperor  Nichobia,  219,220  ;  public 
Institutions  for,  221 ;  private,  223; 
of  ladies,  institutions  for,  224. 

Egyptian  munmiics,  i.  327. 

museum,  at  Berlin,  i.  392, 


323,  343;  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  128. 
Ehrenberg,  Dr.  i.  311, 
Ehrenbreitstein,  town  of,  i.  135. 
-  fort  of,  i.  141, 


Eisenach,  town  of,  i.  196,  201,  210, 
211. 

Ekatherineborg,  copper- coinage  at,  ii. 
98.  151;  gold-sand  abundant  near» 
150;  crystal  of  gmoky  quarts  found 
near,  152. 

Elbing.  town  of,  t.  360, 

Elizabeth,  Empress,  i.  539  ;  houte  of, 
ii.  23 ;  old  arsenal  begun  in  the 
reign  of,  82,  81 ;  alluded  to,  107;  acji- 
demyof  fine  arts  founded  bv.  138; 
donation  of,  192;  pain  of^  death 
aboliiJied.  449;  particulars  reepect- 
ing.  488.  490. 

Queen,  letters  of,  ii.  239. 


Elijcabethpol,  victory  near,  ii.  27. 
Elster,  river,  i.  253,  254. 
3  A 
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Mmbarkh,  riv^,  i-  409, 

Eneholm,  M.  ii.  «72 

Eufaiiii  Trou%'e»,  MaLson  de&t  >>•  ^<> ; 

number  of  children  admitted  annu- 

alJy«  297 ;  mortalitv  amom  the.  298. 
Cngelbert,    Archbttbop    of   CdHogoe, 

u  MS. 
England,  «tat«  of  zoologjr  in,  i.  310; 

progress  of  civilisation  m,  it.  i38. 
Pftglifth  church,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii. 

9D9 ;  service  at,  ib. 
t     ^-      merchants,  at  St,  Peiersburgh, 

i.  482,  i83. 

Quay,  at   St*  Petersbur^h,   i. 


43i,  442 ;   view  from  the,  443 ;  al- 
luded to,  47 A,  520 ;  ii.  54,  139^  147. 

E|iaulette,  valuable,  ii.  643. 

&bach,  hill  of,  ii.  690. 
[  £Hto,  town  of,  i.  196.  206 ;  account 
of  2QB  ;  fortifications,  ib.  ;  preat 
bell  of,  209  i  meeting  of  the  Ein|ie- 
ror  Alexiinder  and  Napoleon  at,  ib. ; 
road  from  to  Weimar,  212,  213* 

Erivan,  capture  of,  i.  394  j  ii.  10, 24,  27 i 
Te  Deum  sung  on  occasion  of,  205. 

Erpeler  Ley,  a  bill  so  called,  i.  129. 

Esplanade,  at  Weimar,  i.  226. 

Fisquirol,  Profeasor,  ii.  6.51. 

ICtat-niajor  of  St.  Petersburgh,  palace 
of  the,  it.  6B ;  department  of  geof^ra^ 
phy,  land-surveying,  Sec.  69  ;  of  li- 
thography, 70  ;  de|xit  of  maps,  ib. ; 
secret  geographical  cabinet,  71  ; 
mathematimin£tnimenU,72t  print- 
ing department,  73  ;  iti»  Chanceuerie, 
ib.  i  librar>\  74  ;  the  war-game,  76; 
Incomhuj^ible  Hall,  77;  dormito- 
ries and  refectories,  79  ;  expenses,  | 
revenues,  and  attributes,  79.  | 

Eiiler,  ii.  107  j  hij*  legacy  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  1 10. 

Eversmann,  Dr.  i.Sll. 

Exchange,    Imi»erial,   at   St*    Peters- 
burgh,  i.  4,  38»  400  ;  ii.  303 ;  view  of 
it,  304;  laying  the  roundation-«toiie» 
305  ;  new  warehouses,  30G. 
|Syea,  infirmarj'  for  the  diaeases  of,  ii 
300  ;  donations  to,  ib. 

F— ,  Baron  de,  i.  l«.  6S. 
^Faber,  Colonel,   defends  the  fort  of 

Ehrenbreitstein,  i>  141. 
[Fa*fel,  General,  i.  67. 
{Frur.  at  Frankfort,  i.  17fl. 
[Falconet,  hisstatue  of  Peter  theGreot, 
I    I.440,U1. 
'^Falk,  ii.  113.114.  126. 

FiMllhawe,  General,  ii.  543,  ^44,  547, 
S6^,  6Hi  -  bis  death,  54«. 


Farinas,  acconnt  of  the  three,  I  !!▼< 
I  Farquhar,  Sir  W\L  680. 
I  Farren trass,  Profe^aor,].  170. 

Federated    Princes  of  tlie   Rhine,  i. 

J      ^^* 
Federation  of  the  Germanic  States  L 

;  Ferber,  the  mineralogisl,  ii»  1  I3v 
I  Ferroe,  island  of,  i.  410. 
I  Field  sports,  Rassian,  tu  400. 
Figaro,  of  Mooart,  I.  177. 
Fine  Arts,  sute  of,  at  Bnxsaek,  L  66  j 
I      at  Frankfort,  179. 
Finland,   granite  from,  ii.    196,   IM, 

,  gulf  of,  1.409,410.412.419.409. 

Fire,  measures  against,  ii.  460. 
Fischer,  Pn>fesfior,    the    botanist,  ii. 
!      lU.  167. 

I  Fish-marketii,  floating,  ii.  413, 
Fleischer,  Ernst,  of  Leipsig,  L  247. 
Flogging  in  the  Bntifih  navy,  iL  4JS. 
Flora,  FestivaJiS  of,  i.  41. 
Florio,   the    uhysidan,    ii.   566.   $68. 
,  Foetus,  remarkable,  i.  233,  234. 
Fontana,  the  ardiiteet,  ii.  199. 
I  Fontanka,  the,  i,  433,  434.  44«.  5«4; 

ii.  231. 
j  Foreigners,  at  St,  Petersburgh,  i.  485. 
Fort  Frederick  ^Vllliam.  L  135. 
Fortifications  at  Coblentx,  i.  134. 
Fos«iI  oak  uf  Chemnita,  ii  638. 
Faundlijig»'  school,  account  of,  ii.  JQi» 
Fountain  at  Aix-la^hapelie»  i.  103. 
'  Fountains  at  Brusaek,  t.  49 ;  desero- 
I     tion  of  a  singular  one,  50. 
Frahn,  li.  115.  147. 
France,  aspect  of  the  country,  L  l«. 
.Frankfort,   city  of,   i.   fig.  'lS9,  ui  ; 
steam-packet  to,  119,  l«0;  gate  el, 
153  ;  situation  of,   156  ;  plan  «f,  fk ; 
advantages  «yf,  157  ;  new  consf  ^ 
of,  1 58 ;  old  stone  bridge,  ib,  $  pc 
tion,  159  ;  appearance,  ih.  (  at 
ib. ;  public buildiriL       *      _,ite< 
Obermein,  and  vji  i\q  . 

demgat-    ii>  -    '    ,    .  ,  ...  ,\^  j 
of  the  I'  r    M,| 

villas,  I      ,  L, .  of  ih 

of,  in  l?y5<,  Itt^;  ITarnhurm,  t«£ 
lU»man  Catholic  chur  tii->,  ik  TIm 
Homer,  ib. ;  Bulla  Aure<a,  orGoldn 
Bull,  ib.  }  public  library,  167  .  — ^ 
seum  of  natural  bklar7-» 
pitaJs,  ib. ;  mmAtmy  of  ...^ 
170;  iciontifio  societies,  I7«*, 
savings'  b^mk,  1 7^  ;  Camino,  or 
ib.  J  booktM«tIers,  174,  175;  fa. 
176  i  theatn\  177  i  8taeil«l*«  iastil 
tute,  178 ;  fine  arts  and  naiirt  k^ 
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dliBtry,  170;  Jews,  I7£»,  180;    Rug- 
iiai]  minister,  IKl ;  faniil)  of  rrince 
Mortizzo,  183  J  state  of  inociety,  iHi ; 
climate,  1B5  ;  physicians,  IHti ;  trade 
in  lihenliih  wines/l87  i  eiiriroiiB«  192. 
Frauenbur§?h»  town  of,  i.  361,  380* 
FraunhoferV  telesc4ipes,  i,  WO. 
Frauen  Kirdie.  atDresden»  it.  fi09.  617* 
Frederic  Eugene,  Duke  of  W'urteniberg, 
ii.  ^8. 

—  L,  parti culrtTB  respecting,  i. 

9.     113. 
Frederick-William  IL  i.  165.  33«. 

IIL  i.  33;  improve- 
ments* at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  9(>  i  jM>r- 
triiit  of,  iu:i ;  founds  the  University  ^ 
of  Ikinn,  123;  chanicter  of,  l¥i' 
3452  i  liis  i»opularity,  29'>  ;  purcliasea 
the  c*)Uection  of  Signur  Passalac^iua, 
389 ;  mausideuin  erected  by  to  the 
late  queen,  33a. 

steam  packet,  i,  ISO. 

^^—^  the  Great  I  his  residence  at 
Fot«dam,  L  2ti.i  ;  (larticulan*  ret* 
pecting,  ib. ;  royal  chateau  of,  27S, 
279;  alluded  to,  StiT.  3lti.  3*>8;  ii. 
613. 

of  Schoenberg,  i.  139, 

Frederick'^  Oord,  colony  at,  i.  78. 
Freeling,  SLrF.ii.HT. 
Freideber^,  town  of,  i.  350, 

French  church,  at  Berlin,  i.  974;  Tiew 

of  it,  275. 
^^— ^  language,  well  understood  in 

the  Netherlandii,  i.  4H, 

Theatre,  at  St.   Petershurghj 


ii.  382, 

wineSi  preferred  to  Rhenish,  i, 

183, 

Friedrici«,  General,  death  of,  ii.  482. 

Froriep,  Dr.  i.  2:33,  234.  241;  ii.  671^ 
672.677. 

Fruit,  cheap  at  Brussel-s,  L  83, 

Fulda,  CiLnons  of,  i.  147;  account  of 
the  town,  199 ;  road  from  to  Wei- 
mar, 210,211. 

river,  i,2CN_X 

Funeral  ceremonies,  in  RusBta^  ii.  212. 

Funk,  Madame,  li.  382. 

Furne»,  particnlars  respecting,  i.  15. 

Fur^,  nnce  of,  ii.  429,  430, 

Fiis*,  V.  II.  secretary  to  the  academy 
of  science,  li.  UO. 

Gagarine,  Prince,  ii.  S§5. 
Gauani,  Abb^,  library  of,  i.  559. 
Galtgnani,  Signer,  i.  40. 
Gidiizioe,  Prince,  poft-tnafiter-geaeral, 
ii.  86,  317. 


"Gall,  doctrine  of.  i,  305,  321. 

Galloway,  Mr.  the  surgeon,  ii*  260. 

Giin^bling,  practice  of,  at  Brusseb^  i. 
63  ;  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  93. 

Game  laws,  in  Russia,  ii.  403. 

Ganganeili,  Pope,  i.  449. 

Garnerin,  Mademoiselle,  her  attempt- 
ed ascent  in  a  balloon,  i.  105. 

Gaas,  metlaJs  of  the  Russian  (sovereigns 
by,  ii.  127. 

G^tchina,  ii.  500,  501 ;  imperial  resi- 
dence of,  503. 

Gavre,  Prince  de,  i.  38.  67. 

Geissen,  university  of,  i.  170. 

Gelnhauaen,  town  of,  i.  197. 

Genevese,  nreciseness  of  the,  i.  1  -VI. 

George  I\  .  steam-packet,  L  456,457. 

German  acting,  i.  294* 

beds,  i.  255,  256. 

composers,  i.  299. 

— --^ —  cooking,  i.  87. 

langnage,  remarks  on,  i.  298. 

posting,  i.  1(>7. 

stomachs,  i.  299. 


Gemiiiny,  works  on  the  history  of,  i. 
16H.  215  ;  YAt'ddii  of,  194  j  bousea  in, 
196  ;  great  map  of,  232  ;  campaigns 
in,  23H  ;  literature  of,  246  ;  state  of 
painting  in,  335. 

Gertrude  of  Lilienstein,  story^  of,  1.128, 

Ghent,  town  oft  i>  27  ;  central  house 
of  correction  at,  28  ;  plan  of  it,  29  ; 
cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  32  ;  view  of 
it,  34 ;  belfry  at,  ib. ;  new  univer- 
sity, ib. ;  periBtvIc  of  it ,  35.  Botanic 
garden,  39.  Botamwi!  ami  horti- 
cultural society,  40,  Festivals  of 
Flora,  41-  Society  of  fine  artM,  ih. 
New  canals  near,  and  steam  naviga* 
tion,  12. 

Gihbs,  Mr.,  the  surgeon,  ii.  260. 

Giraffe,  caricature  of  a,  i.  48. 

Gmelin,ii.  113,  114.  126. 

Goieditch.  |>enfiion  granted  to,  ii,  243. 

Godecharles,  a  Flemish  sculptor,  i. 
41.  56, 

Godfrey  de  Hohenlohe,  i.  356. 

Goethe,  V^erther  of,  i.  196  ;  Ms  cot- 
tage at  Weiniar,  218 ;  his  wife, 
284 ;  view  of  his  house,  ii.  674 ;  his 
person  de^scribed,  675  ;  his  opinion 
of  E^Rglish  translations  of  his  works, 
676  ;  of  Kant'*  philosophy,  677  ;  se- 
cular medal  in  mmour  of,  678 ;  let* 
ter  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Weimar 
to,  679. 

,  Madame,  ti,  672.  674. 


Gold,  method  of  purify irg  and  smelt- 
ing, at  St.  Petershurgh,  ii.  95 ;  pro- 
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portion  of  allo]r»  96 ;  mines  of, 
15(1 ;  specimens  of,  159  ;  produce  of 
the  Russian  mines,  157,  161), 

Golden  Fleece,  diapel  of  the,  i.  25. 
Order  of  founded,  46. 

GuldfuA,  Frofesaor,  i.  126, 

Go!dscbmidt»     Isaac,      the      money- 
chang^er,  i.  lOtt. 
^Golubetz,  a  Russian  dance,  ii.  394. 
ndoJiei-8,  Russiian,  ii.  405. 
enki,  ii.  1^^6i  174. 
[  CSossehn,  M .,  a  publisher  at  Paris,  i.  49. 

Crossmann,  his  performance   of  King 
Lear,  i,  294,  395,  3U0. 
i  Gostinol  DvOT,  or  Russian  shops,  ii. 
496,  427. 

Gotha,  town  of,  i.  196,  202 ;  public 
hulldin^,  204 ;  cabinets  at,  205; 
literature,  206;  observatory,  kb. ; 
newspapers,  ib, ;  almanack,  207  j 
Napoleon  at,  ih. ;  country  between 
and  Eisenach,  210  ^  road  from  to 
Erfurt,  211. 

Clothe,  a  sculptor,  i.  338. 

Gottin^^en,  University  of,  i.  302. 

Gottorp,  road  map  by,  ii.  7L 

— ,  globe,  the,  ii.  117. 

Gouroff,  M.  de,  ii,  217. 

Government  Palai^e,  at  Wareaw,  ii. 
55G  ;  view  of  it,  557. 

Graeffe,  Professor,  i.  303.  313.  317 ;  ii. 
115.  IIH.  127,  128. 

Granite  quay,  St.  Petersbur^h,  ii.  147. 

GranviUe,  Dr.,  his  interview  with 
H  u fe la n  d ,  i .  :i  1 9  ;  Ru ssian  p  assport 
of,  458  -f  Lis  public  lecture  before 
the  Academy  of  Siiences,  ii.  132; 
Bectdar  medal  conferred  ou,  and 
made  a  member,  133  ;  presented  to 
the  Eini»eror  of  Russia,  339  j  to  tlie 
Empress-mother,  341  ;  suggests  to 
the  Empress-mother  tbe  foundation 
of  an  hospitjJ  for  children,  313,' 
his  opinion  of  her  institutions,  ib,  ; 
presented  to  the  reitrning  Empress, 
52:^1  i  to  the  (i rand-duke  Conatau- 
tiiie,  544  ;  u«e  of  prue«ic  acid  intro- 
duced into  England  U}\  56H ;  his 
interview  with  Meckel,  657  ;  with 
tioethe,  674;  with  Soem?nenring,t*80; 
presented  to  Charleys  X,,  692;  his 
return  to  Enghind,  693;  his  state- 
ment respecting  himself  and  the  Lon- 
don University,  additional  note,  6d4. 

GrAvelinetii  account  of,  i.  12,  13. 

Greece,  tftate  of  aifairs  in*  i.  IH. 

Greek  i^htireh,  ia  RnsAiii,  ii.  178;  its 
hierarchy,  ib. ;  its  clergy,  179  ;  their 
ra6tuinc«  181  j  their  educalioDj  ib.; 


constitution    of    iU    tynod,    198; 
preaching  encourajged  by,  ib.  ;  muB^- 
ber   of   ecclesiastics  belongiiiff  ; 
183;    service    of,    204;     fesltm 
205  ;  marriage  ceremony  of,  20<f/ 

Greek  churches,  at  St,  Petersburgb,  L 
4^t6. 

rites,  ceremonies  of  the,  L  114. 

tragedians,  view  of  their  merits, 

ii.  109. 

Greeks,  massacre  of,  i.  184. 

Grei^h,  Admiral,  i,  391, 

(irein,  Hermann,  intrepidity  of,  i,  115. 

Greitsch,  Professor,  his  Russian  grain* 
mar,  ii.  219  ;  lectures  on  the  Rus- 
sian language,  220 ;  editor  of  a 
Russian  journal,  247.  249. 

Grimm,  Baron,  particulars  respediiig, 
i.  206. 

GruLiie,  Gewolbe,  the,  ii.  639. 

Guarenghi,  i,  439.  540.  55^;  detign 
of  a  triumphal  arch  by,  11.  144: 
building  of  the  Communaut<>  dea 
Demoiselles  Nc»bles,  erected  by> 
225.  228  ;  chureh  erected  by,  4^, 

Guldenstadt,  the  botanic,  ii.  113,  111^ 

iiun,  reniarkahle,  ti,  84. 

liunther*  of  Schwarzbourg»  montuiieiii 
of,  i.  166. 

GustavuB,  king  of  Sweden^  death  «f^ 
i.  242. 

Guttenhurg,  statue  of^  iL  68T. 

Hahnemann,  Dr.,  system  of,  iL  80Ij 

602 ;  his  miraculous  mires,  603. 
Hamilton,  VV^  R,  i.  331. 
Hams,  musical  secretaire  of,  L  S44. 
Hanau,  town  of,  i,  157,  195,  196, 
Hardenberg,  Prince,  i.  123.  147- 
Harder,  Dr.,  tbe  phvsician,  u.  2StL 
Uarc   and   Thirtwtdi,    Messrs,,    ifaelr 

traotilatjon  of  a  work  of  Urofanr^ 

Niebuhr's,  i.  124. 
Harrison.  Mr  sale  ofhis  picturee,  i 
Hasper^  Dr  a  physician  at  Lcin 

249. 
Hassel,    Dr.  a  statistical   writer* 

231,232. 
Hatto,  Arcbhii^hop  of  Mayenoe,  aaid 

to  have  been  *levoured  by  mice,  L  14^ 
Havel,  stream  of  the,  i.  267.  3^1. 
Heartburn,  bow  to  obtain  it,  i.  87« 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  L  I  TO. 
Heimburg,  ruin^  of,  i.  139. 
Heime,  Professor,  i.  317. 
Helena  Paulowna,  Grand-ducheos,  01- 

uess  of,    ii.  35 ;    her   d<ua 

the   Infirmary  for  dlMietl  of  tlM^ 

eyes,  300. 
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HeUwig,  J.  C.  L,  war-g"ame  invented 

by,  ii.  76. 

Henry,  Col.  experiments  of,  L  433. 

^^-^—  Albert,  Prince  uf  Prussia,  L 
31^.  345. 

Herder,  the  philosopher,  i-  222;  ii. 
<573.  677. 

Herheoulidzeflf*  Prince,  i.  444. 

Hermann ^  Profesisor,  i.  250;  ii.  110. 
115.  295;  his  tables  for  teaching 
history,  225* 

Hermitairc,  Grand  et  Petit,  i.  437. 
540  ;  plan  of  the,  ih. ;  picture  gal- 
leries of,  541  ;  view  of  the  the- 
atre of  the.  553 ;  allusion  ta,  ii. 
382. 

the,  ii.  514. 

Herschel,  Sir  \V.  I  ioo  ;  telescope  of, 
ij.  108. 

Hessj  Mr.  a  German  architectj  i*  168. 

He^sei  Buchy  of,  j.  159. 

— -  Duke  of,  i,  200. 

HeKian  troops,  monument  in  memory 
of,  i.  lt>5. 

Heyne,  Pt^feseor,  i.  303. 

Hildegiinde,  sftory  of,  i.  129. 

Hoffman,  M.  a  bookseller  at  AVeitnar, 
L  214,  215. 

Professor,  ii,  126. 

Holy  Synod,  the,  I  490  ;  ii.  465.  47£», 
4H0. 

Trinity  Church,  at  St.  Peter*- 

burgh,  ii.  hm. 

Holz>iausen,  Pn>|>het,  remains  of,  i. 
142;  prediction  of,  ib. ;  his  inter- 
view with  Charles  11.  143. 

Hond)Ciurg,  town  of,  ii.  689, 

Htmieopiithic  Medicine,  ii.  601, 

Hopital  du  St.  Esprit,  at  Frankfort, 
i,  16l». 

Horn,  ProfeflBor>  i.  317. 

Horse-races,  Rtissian,  ii.  404. 

Hospitals,  at  UrusAels,  i.  65. 

at  Berlin,  i.  315,  31 G. 

civil,  at  St.  Petersbnrgh*- 

Oboucboff,  ii.  2H5;  Ivanoff,  288; 
Kalinkin,  ib. ;  the  Bogodeliiia,  2H9  ; 
Des  Pauvres  Malades,  ib. ;  mor- 
tality in,  294. 

military,  at  St.Petersburgh,  ii. 

277;  Pedestri^,  ib. ;  fi>r  the  regiments 
of  foot  and  hor&»  guards,  281;  the 
artiller)%  283. 

at  VV^arsaw,  ii.  556. 

Hotel  des  Mines,  ii.  148;  great  con^ 
~  ferencc  ball,  149;  native  minerals, 
150;  mode  of  inwtnieting  tbe  stu- 
dents, 154;  dormitories  and  iniirm- 


srv,  156;  yearly  produce  of  the 
^old  aud  platina  mines,  157. 

Hotel,  du  Gt^nie,  ii,  60 ;  qualiiication 
for  ailmiggion  into,  81. 

Hot-springB,  at  Abc-la-Chapelle,  i.  97. 

Houghton,  collection  of,  i.  548. 

Houses,  Russian,  temperature  in,  i,  505. 

Hiifeland,  Professor,  i,  303,  313;  par- 
ticulars resjiecting,  31D  ;  works  of, 
320;  his  opinion  of  phrenology,  ib.; 
journal  of  medicine  edited  by,  333; 
nlluded  to,  ii.  609. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  j.  32©,  330,  33 K 

Hume*s  History  of  England,  ii.  438. 

Hummel,  the  piano- forte  player,  i.  221. 

Hunting- mu&ic,  ii.  3y3. 

Ice-hills,  diversion  of  the,  ii.  395, 
Ijorsk,  ei>pper  coinage  at,  ii.  98, 
Iliad,  Russian  translatiou  of,  li.  243. 
Illumination,    public,    at  St.   Peters- 
burgh,  ii.  456. 
Ilm,  river,  L  213.  215.  218  ;  valley  of 

the,  219  ;  c^Mirsc  of  the,  237. 
Imperatrice  Alexandra,  a  74  gun  ship^ 

launch  of»  ii.  66. 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.     See 

Academy  of  Seienc4?B. 
or  Winter  Palace,  at  St.  Pe- 

tersbiirjsfh,   i.    419.  436.    531 ;   view 

of  it,  53  K 
Indigestion,  remarks  on,  i.  230. 
Industrie  Coniptoir,  at  Weimar,  i.  23 L 
Insects,  anatomy  of,  ii.  658. 
Inundation  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1824, 

i,  526. 
Invalids,  advice  to^  i.  6.  H.  99.  102; 

journey    along^    the    Rhine    re(M)m- 

ni ended  to,  121. 
Iron,  native,  immense  maasof^il.  122; 

produce  of  the  Russian  mines  of,  160. 
Isaac  Bridge,  at   St.  Petershurglj,   i. 

430.   434.  4.36.  439.  49J-  519.    520; 

view  of  it,  ii.  197. 

Bfiuare,  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  &S. 


85. 

IsakoBf,  Colonel,  ship  built  by,  ii.  66- 
Isenbourg,  village  of,  i-  193. 
Isvostchick,  or  driver,  i.  477,  478* 
Ivangorfid,  fortress  of,  i.  411. 
Ivan    IvanovitcJ],     marriage    of   his 

daughter,  ii.  206. 

Vassilievitch,  Emperor,  ii.  84. 

I  van  off  Ho?*pital,  at  St  Petarsburgh^ 

ii.  288. 
Ivanoflfs  crystal  l]€d2tead^  ii«  317. 

Jacob's  Thur^  at  AJx  la  Chapelle^  1. 66, 


im 
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Ja^ellan,  King  of  Poland,  i.  357. 

Jiig-oudiinsky,  Fuul  Ivanovitch,  At- 
torney-general, iL  lu2. 

Jfinsenisnu  cloctdneof,  i.  70. 

JaTisenius,  tower  of,  i.  70  ;  view  of  it,  7L 

Janssens,  paintings  by*  i*  59. 

Japanese  Palace,  at  'Dresden,  ii,  611. 
I  Jews,  persecution  of,  at  Brussels,  i. 
fil,  (j'3;  account  oF  the,  at  Frank- 
tWt,  180;  at  Pulanfjen,  37*;  in  Po- 
land, ii-  531,  532.  5tig. 
I  Jtjhannisberg,  i.  14T;  view  of  the 
Castle  of,  ib. ;  wine  of,  147.  183; 
cellarHof,  J  48.  Itt7. 

Jobn  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  L 
24L 

JoMe  and  Banks,  Messrs.  i.  455, 

Jones,  Captain,  travels  of,  i.  423 ;  ii- 
35.  44.  320.  S2H.  3m.  S\9;  error  of, 
in  his  aeciiuntof  St.  Peten*burgh,202. ' 

,  CoJonel,  Aid-fle-1'anip  to  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  i.  24.  I 

Joeepliowitdi,   tbe   Russian  General,  j 

anecdote  of,  i,  132.  i 

^  Joukovsky,  M,  particubra  respeetln^j 

i.  407  ;  ii.  7.  13 ;  poetical  works  of, 

946. 

JQflel,  Charles,  »  bookseller  at  Frank* 
^rt,i.  174. 

Juliers,  road  from  to  Cologne,  i.  107, 

Jumping  lioard,  the,  ii.  397. 

Jungfran  von  Orleaiw,  by  Schiller^  i. 
252. 

Kaiser,  Dr.  remarks  on,  u.  287. 
Kakorinev,  ibe  arehiteet,  iL  139. 
Kmlinkin  Hospital,  at  Si.  Peterabui^li, 

Kaliflaii  roads  to,  Ii.  581 ;  town  of,  583. 

Kammenoi,  island  of,  ii.  520. 

Kamtchatka,  ii.  53.  60.  121. 

Kant.,  monument  to,  t.  363 ;  philoso- 
phy of,  364;  ii-  677.  Exerti*nit*  of 
Mr,  Wir^rnian  to  promote  it,  678. 

Karamsin,   liberality  of  the   Emperor 

tNirholas  to,  ii.  25,  2i3;  bi^  historj' 
of  Russia,  220  ;  death  of,  244. 
Kaufftnann,  Angelica,   portrait  by,  i. 
218. 
Kazan,  Chtireh  of  our  Lady  of,  view  of, 
ii.  184 ;  ground  plan  of,  186 ;  military 
trophies,   ike.  at,    187 ;    KutusofTs 
tomb  at,  ib. ;  Platoff's  donation  of 
■liver  plate  to,   188;  religious  aer* 
vice«  |>erformed  at,  205. 
Kean,  striking  imitation  of,  L  133. 
Kepler,  NfSS.  of,  ii.  108, 
Khemnitaer,  the  fabulist,  ii.  245. 
k_ 


Kibitka,  the,  i.  453. 

Kbg,  Dr.  ii.   179;    extract  from  his 

work,  208. 
King  Lear,  German  representation  of, 

i.  294. 
King's  Palace,  at  BmaHls^  L  51 ;  iriew 

of  it,  52. 
Kingston.  Duchess  of,  villa  of,  L  409. 
Kinzig,  river,  i.  195,211. 
Kitchener,  Dr.  i.  10.  182, 
Klopp,  tower  of  the,  i,  141. 
Klopsto€k,  partLeularireepe€ling:,LS4(y, 
Klug,  Professor,  i.  250. 
Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  pataoe 

ol,  at  Sachsenhaw^n,  i.  17tl ;  at  Ma» 

rieuburg,  356, 
Knot,  the  celebrated,  it,  642. 
Knout,  iufJiction  of  the,  ii.  450,  451. 
Kocbbruruieii,  a  minenil  spring,  i.  152. 
Koeliler,  M.  particulars  r^^ptsct^am,  t. 

557. 
Kokovine,  M.  ii.  145. 
Kolpinskoi   Zavod,   near    3t.  Peters- 
burgh,  ii,328, 
Kolyvan,  silver  mines  of,  ii.  192. 
Konigsberg,  university  of,  L  304 ;  tiwrn 

of,  355.362.   The  Strand.  36^.  N«» 

nwid  from  to  Riga,  383. 
Kimigstein,  view  of  the  fortress  of,  il. 

650. 
Ktken,  defile  of,  i.  237.  238.  240, 
Kosloff,  iiensiion  granted  to,  ii.  243, 
Kotchoubey,  Count,  ii,  20.  39.  »4.  S«d. 
Kotzebue,  play  of,  i.  241. 
Kuttbben,  talents  of,  i.  4.32. 
Kourakine,  Prince,  i.  528  ;  ii,  294, 
Kons*>ff,  monument  to,  ii,  195. 
Kovno,  ii.  532,  533,  534,  535. 
Ko^lovsky,  statue  by,  il.  165 ;    prbe 

gained  by,  for  his  monument  to  Mr. 

Pitt,  ib.      * 
Krei.Hi^^,   Dr.  account  of,   ii.  5f»9 ;  Ui 

ouiiiion   of   the  circulatton  of  tbt 

blood,  ib. ;  alluded  to,  65 L 
K  rem  pi  en,  Madame,  ii.  236. 
Kreuzherg,  catacombs  of,  i.  127. 
Kriloff,  monument  by,  it.  190. 

,  the  librarian,  ii.  238 ;  hia  fa* 


blefi,239.  213. 
Kntsenstem,  Admiral,  ii.  114. 
Kuekowski,  Dr.  ii.  566,  507. 
Kuhlweir,  Dr.  ii.  298. 
Kulatchnoi  Bov,  (fist-figlit,)  U.  SM^ 
Kummer,  C.  W,  i,  338. 
Kni>en,   village  of,  i.  411;  Impttial 

palace  near,  ib. 
Kursaal,  at  Wisbadeo^  dMcribed^  L 151 . 
Kutusoff,  Gtnenti  i  191,  536 ;  ti  4 ; 
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frnnb  of,  lf*7 ;  linn  our  paiil  U*  him 
liy  the?  Emperor  Alexauileri  ih. ; 
created  I'riiice  of  SmuUnisko,  iss ; 
present  tiovernur-genend  of  St.  Pe- 
terabyr^h,  -Wi. 
KvBBs,  rtiiiiiner  of  making,  ii.  4^. 

LabftnofTp  Prince,  palace  of,  i,  436 ;  ii. 
360. 

Labijiu,  rcmd  ta,  i.  3UG* 

La  Cliaritc,  hti*jpital  i>f,  at  Berlin,  i. 
315. 

La  Chartreuse,  fortifications  on  the 
height  of«  L  131. 

Lacquaici  tie  placej  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
i.  468  ;  their  ro|^uery,  iGI>. 

Ladoga,  lake,  I  4^21.  498.  430;  i.  51fl. 

Laeken,royid  residence  at,  i.  09, 

La  Grosse  Tour,  persons  burnt  alive 
at,  I  62. 

Lam  pi,  portraits  by.  i.  -115.  547. 

Lam&durff,  General,  tutor  to  the  Em- 
peror, ii.  3  ;  sleuth  of,  ib, ;  bis  cha- 
racter, ib. 

Landee  lodastrie  Comptoir,  at  Weu 
mar,  L  231. 

Lamlfiber^,  town  of,  i.  347.  3tO. 

Lanp*d«rff,  the  naturalist,  ii.  114.  ISl. 

Lanlhier,  M.  teacher  of  anatomy,  L  70. 

Laplace,  the  celebrateci,  ii.  111. 

Larks,  Leipsig,  i.  ^4H. 

Laudarnim,  a  preventive  of  sea-sick> 
oess,  i.  H. 

Laval,  Count,  palace  of,  t  ^\S ;  iL 
137  ;  his  collection  of  paintings,  136; 
allusions  to,  133.  ^248. 

Law.  state  of  the,  in  Russia,  ii.  442; 
courts  of,  413. 

Law,  the  financier,  correspondence  of 

PL      Peter  the  Great  with,  ii.  3U. 
■  Law,  llev.  E.  ii.202. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  portraits  br>  i- 

IU3. 
Laxmanu,  the  mineralogist,  ii.  113. 
Lazicnki,  acrount  of,  ii.  56^. 
Leach ^  Dr.  ii.  63H. 
Leake,  Colonel,  i.  331. 
Le  Brun,  Charles,  designs  of,  i.  58. 

'—  Madame,  i.  546. 
Ledebuhr,  Professor^  some  account  of, 

i.  401, 
Leibnitz,  birth  of,  i.  339. 
Leighton,   Ih*.  phygtcian  to  the  Em- 

press  of  llussia,  ii.  259.  265.  3U>; 

cirders    of    St.     Vtadin^ir    and   St. 

Anne  conferred  on,   270;    allusion 

to,  519. 
Leignitz,  Princess  of,  i,  344. 


Leipsig,  coaiitioii  at,  i.  123;  book- 
sellers «>f,  J  75.  ^^45  ;  battle  of,  y07. 
*^13 ;  jdan  of,  ih. ;  view  of  the  Markt 
Platii,  24 i;  fair  at.  245;  print  and 
iiiaiJ-^ellers,  248  ;  larks  of,  ib,  ;  inna, 
ib.  ;  University  of,  249.  250;  obser- 
vatory at,  ib. ;  Church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, 25 1 ;  anniversary  of  the  battle  al^ 
252 ;  return  to,  ii.  654. 

Lens,  Count  de,  i.  38, 

Leopard,  representation  of  a,  i.  163. 

Lernm,  Duchess  of,  skull  of,  ii*  684* 

Levitsky,  the  painter,  ii.  164. 

— Mademoiiielle,  ii.  236. 

Libau,  curious  adventure  at,  i.  544. 

Library,  at  Frank  tort,  I  168. 

>  public^  at  St.  Peteraburgh,  ii 


237 ;  number  of  Russian  works  in, 
238 ;  MS.  letters  of  Sovereigns  in, 
239. 
Lichtenstein,   Professor,   i.  300.  30^ 

304.  307.  330. 
Liehfniu,  Church  of  the,  at  Frankfort, 

I  16L 
Liege,  town  of,  i.  72.  74;  Old  Cita- 
dil,  ih. ;  Town-hall,  ih. ;  Univer- 
sity, 74.  76  ;  lectures*  delivered  by 
the  profes-^ors  of  the  University,  77. 
Lieveu,  Prince  de,  i.  4»>.  ii.  45.  510. 

—^ Prince.ss,  ii,  224. 

LiliensteiJi,  the,  ii,  650. 
Linihurg,  i.  84  ;  marble  of,  151. 
Linden  AValk,  at  Berlin,  i.  280.  283. 
Lion,  curious  circuniatanc-e  respecting 

a,  i.  Ita, 
Lisle,  Coiint  de,  i.  3SL 
Literature  in  Ru.ssia,  improved  stale 
of,  ii,  2tt ;  pri)gres«  of  poetry,  ib.  i 
dramatic,  246;  periodical,  247. 
Lithography,   society   for  the  encou- 
ragement of,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii. 
146,  • 

Litta,  Count,  ii.  129. 
Livonia,   agriculture  in,  i.  397,  398; 

nobility  of,  iij3 ;  revenue  of.  404. 
Lombard,  the,  ii.  33.  85.  299.  334, 
Lomono88off,   ii.    lt>7.   165,  2t*;  auto- 

grajih  of,  imi  monument  of,  J 96. 
London  Mechanics'  Institution,  i.  72. 

panorama  of,  i.  4^t7. 

^ —  University,  i.  39  ;  bints  to, 
307  ;  treaty  with  Professor  Meckel, 
ii.  664;  Sijcmmering,  082;  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Granville  resi>ectingi 
69 1- 
Lvofj  Colonel,  i  388. 
Lossienko,  higtorical  pictures  of,  ii. 
141 ;  reinmrka  on  his  wt^rks*,  164. 
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ery^  new,  at  Bniasels,  L  63. 
Ticket,  play  of,  i.  177. 
'XouU  XIII.  alluded  to,  i.  J 14, 

XIV.  MSS.  of,  ii.  2W). 

XV.  present  of,  i,  ^0. 

— —  XVI 11.  Im  resilience  at  Mltt&Uj 
i,381. 

Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussiia,  i.  265  :  mo- 
nument to,  339  ;  character  of,  341. 

Louisherg,  a  bill  near  Aijc  la  C)iapeile« 
i.  101.  104. 

Louise,  Mitdemoiselle,  ii-  90 J>. 

Lou  vain,  canal  of,  L  t>y ;  g^ate  of,  ib. ; 
University  at,  70 ;  Hotel  de   Ville»  | 
ib. ;   Tower  of  Jansenius,  ib. ;  view  I 
of  it,   7  i  ;  climate^  12 ;  i>opulation, ' 
ib* ;  university  at,  76".  i 

Louvre,  at  Paris,  i.  33.  116.  163.  661, 

Lovicz,  town  of,  ii.  582. 

Lowicas,  Princess  of,  ii-  546.  I 

Lunatic  asylum,  at  Sonnensteizij  view 
of  it,  ii.  651.  I 

Lurley,  virgin  of,  i.  136;  echo  of,  | 
138. 

Luther,  Martin,  portrait  of,  i.  168  ;  his; 
concealment  at  Wartenburg,  ^I;I 
alluded  to,  292.  334;  particulars  i 
respecting',  2.57;  statue  of,  258  ;  in-' 
&cri[>tion  to  his  memory,  259 ;  chain* 
ber  of,  2t»L 

Lutheran  church  service,  i.  223. 

churches,  at  St.  Petershurgh, 

ii.  202. 

Liitzen,  battle  of,  i.  242,  243. 282. 

Lyall,  Dr*  his  account  of  Russia,  u  2. 

Lying-in  institution,  at  Berlin,  i>  314; 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  299. 

Lya  river,  i.  35.  40. 

MadrJox,  John,  i.  328. 

Mn|:i,  remains  of  the  three,  i.  113. 

l^laJHchite,  colossal  specimen  of,  ii.  153. 

Malte-llrun,  Li^  diviiiion  of  Europe, 
t.  67. 

Manmioth,  skeleton  of  tbe»  ii.  122. 

Warble  palace,  at  St.  Petersburgb,  i. 
i:i7.  6m. 

Mur^'ebal  de  la  Noblesse,  ii.  445. 

Maria  Fetnlorowna,   tlje  enipres»^itu>- 
tbi^r,  i,  iHl.  529.  a33  ;  ii,  3  ;  Account 
of,   27  ;    in!!»titutioiis   foimded    and  i 
|>atronifc»ed  by,  31  ;  lier  de!*igns  far 
niedfds,  33  ;  ber  talent  in  the  art  of  | 
turnin*;,  31 ;  her  bouHetiold,  38  ;  at-  | 
tendti  tbe  jiecolar  anniven«ary  r>f  the  ' 
Ai'adeiiiy  of  Sciences,    I2J>  ;  medals 
pre^scuted  to,    130  ^  her  institutions 
for  the  education  of  young  ladlew,  j 


224;  flopitaldefi  Pauv^re8,8ugBe«led 
by,  2H9  ;  ber  institutioiia  for^e  wi- 
dows) of  officers,  21)3*,  her  nersooal  at- 
tention to  charitable  efitaoliahments, 
294 ;  su|ienntend5  the  Maison  des 
En  fans  'IVouvea,  297  ;  lying-in  iiMtt- 
tjition  supported  by,  299;  her  doHA*. 
tion  to  the  infirm  arj' for  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  300  j  her  provision  for  found* 
Imgis,  325 ;  Dr.  Granville  presented 
to,  341 ;  her  person,  348  ;  imperial 
apart  mentis  at  Tzarsi*o-^elo,  4»4; 
PauJowsky,  country  residence  of, 
499  ;  her  establishments,  5^10. 

Maria  Nicholajevna,  Graud-duchefii, 
ii.  7. 

Paulowna,  Grand-ducheaa^L  Sie» 

Theresa,  Empress,  i.  28. 

Marienburg,  road  to,  i.  355  ;  CMtle  of 
356  ;  si^egeof,  357  ;  taken  poaseagioii 
of  by  King  Ca^imir,  3^ 8. 

Marieville  bazaar,  at  Warsaw^  ii.  SiB. 

Markets,  Russian,  ii,  407. 

Markobruiin,  cold  spring  at,  i*  148. 

.^larkt  Platz,  at  Lei|>sig,  view  of  it,  t. 
244.  252, 

Marktscliiifes,  on  the  Rhine,  i.  119. 

Marly,  near  SL  Petersburgh,  road  to, 
ii.  515;  account  of,  516. 

Marriage-ceremony  in  Russia,  detcrip- 
tion  of,  ii.  206  ;  beautiful  prayer  in, 
207. 

Martin,  Mr.  his  lnndscape«,  i.  190. 

Martinoff,  the  painter,  ii.  165. 

Martos,  monumenu  by,  ii.  140,  18il, 
195. 

Mar)'  Stuart,  letter  respecting,  ii.239. 

Matibhuby  Lord  Normanby,  i.  ITi, 

M at usze witch,  Count,  ii,  43.  401.  404. 

Mausethurm,  tower  of»  i.  142;  deriva- 
tion of  tbe  wurd,  ib. 

Mausoleum  to  tbe  Queen  of  Ihitfliib 
i,  3S9, 

Maximilian,  Archduke,  i.  50. 

Mayence.  i.  119.  139.  141.  14.S,  140. 
liH;  ii.  6«6. 

Muyendorff,  Baron,  ii.  400.  5O0. 

Mechanics'  institutions,  i.  17K  172L 

Meckel,  professor,  account  of,  ii.  6SS  ; 
his  person  described,  657  ;  hu  tnta^ 
seuni,  660;  bii^i  opinion  of  phrvnio- 
logy.  663 ;  his  negotiHtion  with  tli^ 
London  univerHilv,  e64. 

Medea,  character  of,  i.  W^,  2!>d. 

Medi«tor«,  court  of,  ii,  446, 

Medical  contre-tema,  ii.  53i>. 

Meiticine,  ^ate  of.  at  Ghent,  i.  3d;  at 
Brussels,  66;  at  Krankfort,  laS. 
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at  Leimig,   2S0;    at    Berlin,  317;! 
at   St.  Fetersburifb,  ii.  253 ;   drugs  I 
emploj'etl     in,    255 :    practitioners, 
^5ti ;  their  iiUeg'ed  deficiency,  2(»l ;  ' 
polit'e  of   tiie   ]>rofeBiioii  ufj  S62;l 
i|uat-k^ry  extirpatetl>ib.;  reg^ilatiuns 
re:*pectin<<  pharmadens,  263;  esprit 
de  curps  uf  the  professors  ot\  2GS  ; 
income  realized  by  praelitiuner*;  in* 
ib,;  modenf  renmnerHtiiig-tbemj  ib. ; 
their  complaints  against  tlie  liigher  ! 
cliisges  of  society,  yb'6  ;  remedy  pro*  i 
posed  for,  '2GH  ;  distinctions  confer- 1 
red  by  tlie  emperor  on  the  profess 
Bion,27t). 

Meditusp  Marie  de*  i   IH. 

AIedico*chirur^cal  Aeatlemy,  at  9t.  Pe- 
tersburf^b,  li.  ?i  i ;  distribiition  of 
t^tiidies  at,  '^7\£;  the  libniry,  &c, 
27G  ;  military  liimpital  for  the  Btu- 
detitSj277. 

Swietv*  at  Berlin,  i.  333- 

Meer^haum  pipei*,  i.  2Ul,  20^2. 

Meidoff,  Monsieur,  ii.  33, 

Mein,  river,  i*  157  ;  library  and  upper 
gate  on  the,  ICO;  view  of  it,  ib. ; 
villages  un  the,  192,  IfH. 

Melancthon,  Philip,  tomb  of,  L  259; 
particulars  respecting,  260.  ! 

Melas,  Mademoiselle,  ii.  386. 

Melifcteino,  iieneral,  i.  lU. 

Memel,  road  to,  i.  365 ;  town  of,  36B ; 
Hotel  de  Russie,  ib. ;  money  chang- 
ing at,  360. 

Menelas,  H.  ii.  487  ;  tower  erected by^ 
469.4£K>.  493.  494.  495.  507.  ^9.  5U. 
517. 

Menga.  RaphaeJ,  paintings  by,  ii.  SQd. 

Men^vhikon,  Prinee,  Governor  of  St. 
Peterwburgh,  ii.  301.  319.  5U9.  517- 

^!erch»nt^,  iareign,  atSt.  Petersbarghj 
i.  4H2, 

— ,  Russian,  coBtume  of,  ii-  399. 

^lercurv*  freciing  of,  at  Perm,  ii.  112. 

Mettenleiter,  pictures  by,  i.  H9. 

Mettermcb,  rrince,  valuable  estate 
of,  i.  147  ;  anecdote  ofj  18L 

Meurice's  Hotel,  at  Paris,  it.  S9Qf  693. 

Meusfs,  appearance  of  the,  at  Liege^ 
L  74;  hanks  of  the,  »4. 

Jifeyer,  Dr.  remarks  on,  il  986. 

Mia^noi,  Kvnok,ii.  417. 

Miatlef,  Aloiij^.  palace  of,  ii.  360. 

Mice,  voracity  attributed  to,  i.  142- 

Michael,  Grandduke,  new  palace  of. 
i.  433;  view  of  it,  frontispiece  viiL  ii.; 
alluded  to,  3-  35,  79.  283.  378.  479, 
SIB. 
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Michaelj  Grand-duke,  launch  of  the, 
ii.  66. 

Alichail,  Federovitch,  coronation  of,  ii. 
140. 

Milan,  Duomo  of,  i.  11 1 ;  ii.  1 92 ;  re- 
mains of  (Charles  Borromeus  in,  ib. 

Military  Gallery ,  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
i-  536  ;  consecration  of  it,  538. 

levies,  ii.  472^ 

Kini^bments,  ii.  477* 
evolt,  at  St*  Peteraburgh,  U. 
4HL 

Milk,  high  price  of,  ii.  416. 

Milk*maid,  representation  of  a,  ii,416. 

Millbrook,  shipwreck  of  the,  ii.  64, 

Miller,  agaves  planted  by,  tJ-  173* 

MiloradowitcJi,  Count,  i.  52H;  inscrip- 
tion on  bi^  monument,  ii.  193;  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  death,  481. 
481. 

Minerals  of  Siberia,  ii.  150;  specimens 
of,  152. 

Mineral  waterM,  artificial,  ii.  606. 

-  at  Aix-la-Chajieile,  i. 


99*102. 


-of  Ehrenbreitutein,  i.  135. 
of  Tnnesatein,  i.  131. 
■  of  Wisbiulen,  i.  151. 


Mines,  Hotel  des,  ii.  HH.  Great  Con- 
ference Hall,  149  ;  native  minerida 
at,  150;  manner  of  instructing  the 
students,  154;  dormitories  and  in- 
firmary, 156. 

,  Journal  des,    extract   from,  ii. 

15T ;  produce  of  it^  sale,  162. 

,  ItuKdan,  yearly  produce  of,  ii. 

157.  160. 

Minin,  mtmument  to,  ii.  140* 

Mint,  at  St.  Petershurgh,  ii.  94;  the 
assay  room,  ib. ;  process  of  purify- 
ing and  smelting,  95  ;  injurious  to 
health,  96;  proportion  of  alloy,  ib.; 
operation  of  coining,  98  ;  amount  of 
coinage,  99  ;  new  platina  coin,  ib. 

Minutoli,  Baron,  i.  323.  329. 

Mirrha,  character  of,  i.287. 

Mirrorft,  remarkable  dimensions  of, 
ii.  316. 

Mittau,  town  of,  i.  381.  St*  Peters- 
burgh  Hotel  at,  381-386;  appear- 
ance of  Ibe  town,  ib. 

Moallaca,  Russian  tranBlationof,  ji.222. 

Mocenigo,  Count,  i.  17. 

Moika,  river,  i.  429.  433.  416  ;  ii.  «5, 

M oiler*  Admira!,  mmister  of  marine, 
ii.  44. 

Molliti^er,  clock  hy,  i.  332. 

Monbijou,  at  Berlin,  i.  322.  329. 
3  B 
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loney  cbangoirs^  ftt  Aijc*U-Chapellc, 
_    L 106. 

Monmoath-street,  Jews  af,  i,  180* 

Monplaisir,  village  of,  ii.  513. 

MoDtferraiid,  M.  his  plan  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  church  of  St,  Isaac, 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  197. 

Mont  Tonnerre*  i.  193.  u.  687. 

Monument,  ancient,  remains  of  a,  at 
Bonn,  i.  127. 

-,  Imm,  i.  113. 
[  Moore's  poetical  works,  i.  247 » 

^IftrJer,  Colonel*  ii.  7. 
I  Blorenu,  General,  tomb  of,  ii.  909.  6W. 
1  Morel,  Monsieur,  i.  382* 
iMorkiJC^  the  hirth-plac«  of  Moreau, 

ii.  909. 
'  Morozxo,  Prince,  i.  183, 

Morton,  Dr.  ii.  148. 
I  Musca.  a  coach  maker  at  Brussels,  i.  S3> 
I  Moscow,  city  of,  i.  311.  3i8,  379  ;  edu- 
cation at,  403 ;  dilig"eiice  to,  i54j 
455;  steam  ve>5selt«,  157  :  allusbna 
to,  ii.  88.  l'^;6,  1K3;  fuuitfllinif  hos- 
pitul,  159;  list  of  periiMlicals  pub- 
lished at,  248;  canal  to,  314. 

Moselle,  river,  i.  131. 

^ wine/i.  131,  139. 135.  183. 

Mostowiikl,  Count,  ii.  571.  574. 

Motiche,  la,  a  iz^ame  at  cards,  li.  3G8. 

Mourning^  Bride,  extract  from,  i.  3<50. 

Mozart,  favourite  airs  of,  i»  105;  Fi- 
garo of,  177  ;  Zauherflote  of,  991. 

M(H>elberff,  battle  of,  L  941. 

Muller,  General,  ii.  5B3,  584. 

Mumm,  P.  A.  of  Frankfort,  i.  187. 
189. 

Mummies,  accounts  of»  I  130.  397. 
639. 

Monster,  or  Cathedral,  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  i.  87;  holy  relics  deposited  io, 
89,  90. 

-,  at  Bonn,  L  127. 

Muraviev*  M.  tutor  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  ii.  944. 

Murray,  Mr.  steam-en^ne  by,  ii.  393 

^luseuni  of  Anli*tuitie8,  at  Bonn,  i. 
197. 

"        —J  E^ryptian,  at  Berlin,  i.  399. 

^  of  ^leckel*  accimnt  of*  ii.  OflO, 

■  of  natural  history,  at  Frank- 

fort, i.  169. 

-         —  of  pain  tin  jars,  at  Brussels,  i.  53. 

■ Petropolitanum,  ii.  180, 

f  Soemmerriiig,  ii.  681. 


Mu(}tcal  clock,  i.  443 

clubs,  at   St.  Petereburgh,  iL 

388, 
Musioil  ijiatrttmetit,  curious,  I  408. 


Muifiche,  M.  his  catalogue  of  plattti^  L 
40. 

Nadeschda^  story  of,  i.994*  925. 
Nahe,  bridge  over  the,  i.  141. 
Nana,  town  of,  i.  410. 
Naryachkine,  Detnetriua,  goremor  of 

the  Crimea,  ii.  148. 
M.  (the  Iate»)  villa  of^  i. 

413.  ii  38;  tomb  of,  194;  his  splen* 

did  stvle  of  living,  369. 

M.  Cyrille,  ii.  SO.  37. 

Nash,  Mr.  ii.  573.  

Nassau,  Duke  of,  vineyard  belor 

to,  i.  147;  palace  of,  at  Biel 

148;  view  01  it^  149;  avery  wealtf 

Prince,  ib. 
Natalia  Alex-ie^Tia,  Princess  of  He«e 

Darmstadt,  ii.  98. 
Natoire,  portraits  by,  ii.  104. 
Naumhtirg,  town  of,  t  937. 
Naval  Ho*rpital,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii. 

980. 
Navarino,  battle  of,  i.  535.  ii.  18.  97- 

65.  67. 
Navy,  British^  on  flogging  in  the^  il. 

453. 

of  Rusiio,  ii.  (><l. 


Nesselrode,  Count,  i.  It.  ii.  20.  49.  4S. 
349. 

Netherlands,  impn>vements  in  the* 
t.  45.  51.;  map  of,  73;  porting  in 
the,  79.73;  universities  of  tke,  75  ; 
improvements  in,  77  ;  works  oi»»  7B  ; 
population  of,  ib. ;  currency  of  tJlQ^ 
80;  weights  and  meaDUitsa  <if,  S|; 
inns  and  rate  of  living  in  the,  99. 

King  of  the,  particoUn 

respecting,  i.  51. 

Neustadt,  church  of*  ii  610. 

Neva,  river,  i.  419.  499;  aceouni  of, 
498;  quays,  433;  banks  of,  419; 
freezing  of,  518 ;  br<^ing  up  of  the 
ice,  591;  overflowing  of  the,  in  1894, 
596 ;  vai'iou>»  allusions  to,  ii.  55.  66. 
89.  150.  197;  difKcult  navigation 
fjf,  306  ;  ice-hilb  cm.  395  ;  pleasur^- 
lM5at«.  404.  405;  exc-ellenoc  tif  iU 
water,  495. 

Nevsko)  Prospdtt,  the  grand  promts 
iiitde  at  St,  Petersburgh,  i  497-  43S; 
hotels  in  the,  466,  44^7  ;  alluded  to, 
478.  5«6.  ii.  138,  146.  169.  931  ;  reli- 
gious institutions  in,  178;  Churdi 
of  Our  Lady  of  Kaaan,  194;  pyblk 
library,  937  ;  HApltai  d«a  ^uivvsa  ^ 
near,  990. 

Newbold,  Dr.  an  English  phyaidsn  at 
Brussels,  i.  67. 
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New  Qniverdty,  at  Ghent^i.  34;  pe- 
ristyle of,  35. 
New  Zealanders,  heads  of  preserved, 

ii,  60, 
Nicholai  DetnetriTich  Borissow,  mar- 

rlfige  of»  ii.  •^;»#. 
Nic hulas  the  First,  ukase  of,  i.  21  ; 
rescript  of,  394- ;  coronatuin  ot\  543  ; 
portrait  of»  554 ;  character  of,  ii.  1  ; 
fusurances  of,  S ;  education  of,  ib- ; 
his  filial  affection,  ib. ;  birth^day  of, 
ib. ;  tutors  provided  for,  3  ;  his  visit 
to  England,  5;  celebration  of  his 
arrival,  ib  ;  his  ifenerosity,  ib, ;  en- 
tertains the  Prince  Kegeut,  6 ;  mar- 
ria^^,  ib. :  appLication  to  state  af- 
fairs, 9  ;  militarj'  review,  ID  ;  habits, 
14;  ilia  niunificent  reward  of  ser- 
vices to  the  stale,  17  ;  new  order  of 
I  merit  iiistituted  by,  *2l  ;  asylum  for 
widows  founded  by » 23 ;  anniversary 
of  hi^  coronation,  ib. ;  his  beiievi>- 
lence,  24 ;  anecdote  of,  ib.  ;  his  pa- 
tronage of  literature  and  the  art^, 
25  ;  grants  a  pension  to  Karamzine, 
lb ;  political  events  in  his  rei|^i»  2(j  ; 
his  household,  3G  ;  bis  staff,  40  ;  al- 
luded to,  53.  10ft.  131  ;  portraits  of, 
■  lUh  I ii» ;  ukase  of,  relative  to  the 
education  of  the  clergy,  18^;  pro- I 
motesi  the  stutjy  of  the  Russian  Ian-  j 
giiage,  219,  22t> ;  \m  intention  of 
enlar^ng  !be  library  at  St.  Fetcrs- 
burgb,  242  ;  encouragejs  literary 
men,  243  ;  grantn  pensioni*  to  Gnie- 1 
ditch  and  Keslott',  ib. ;  encouratres  j 
the  medical  i>n>rei*sion,  270 ;  in- 
spects the  military  hos]Htals,  283 ; 
donation  to  the  infirmary  fi>r  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes,  301  ;  Dr.  Granville 
presented   to,     XiD ;   abdication    of 

ICoDstautine  in  fu vour  of,  47 H;  his 
aceeatlon  to  tbe   throne,    479 ;  his 
ooum^eous  conduct  towards^  the  mu- 
tineers, 481. 
icolal,  Baron,  ii.  A.  im. 
Nicolini,  Sig'nor,  ii.  SS6* 
Nidda,  river,  i.  192. 
Niebuhr^  Professor,  some  ac4M)uitt  of, 
i.  124;  works  hy  him,  ib. 

Eiemen,  uavi^^atitin  of  the,  i-  367,  368  ; 
cn»i;sing  of  the,  ii.  531;  passage  of 
Napoleon  over  the,  534,  535. 
iemeyer,  l>r.  ii.  (ill;  bis  death,  ib. 
igaud,  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great 
by,  ii.  104. 
^^itisch,  Professor,  ii.  658. 

ticdiility,  Russian,  bouses  of,  ii.  356  ; 
number  of  servtmts  iu,  357 ;  palaces  I 


of,  360 ;  court  f^tes  of,  362;  dinners 
of,  363 ;  their  splendid  style  of  liv- 
ing, 369. 

Noeggerath,  Professor,  i.  126. 

Konnenwoerk,  cloister  of,  i,  128. 

Normanhv,   Lord,   his   work   entitled 

"  Matilda/'  i.  174. 
■  Notre  Dame,  cburcb  of,  at  Bruges,  i. 
25. 

Novgorod,  government  of,  ii.  191,  19 L 

Oheruiann,  widow,  i.  284, 
Oberniein  gate,  at  Frank  tort.  i.  159  ; 
!      view  of  it,,  160. 
'  Oberrad,  vilbige  of.  i.  193. 
'  Oberweseh  town  of,  i.  139. 
Oberwinter,  town  of,  i.  130. 
I  Obouchoff,    bo*?pital,    at    St.    Peters* 
I      bur^^h,  ii,  287  ;  lunatics  in,  287. 
**  Obstetrical  Demonstrations,"  a  pe- 
riodical work,  i.  232. 

institution,  at  Berlin,  i, 

314. 
i  )ehkta,  ship  launched  at,  ii.  G6< 
Oder,  river,  i.  347,  3  IS,  349. 
Odes^sa,  i.  184;  altered  condition  of, 

391 ;  aUu^ions  to,  ii.  88.  121.  126. 
Okhotsk,  sea  of,  ii.  63. 
Old  cit^idel,  at  Liege,  i,  74. 

palace,  at    Brussels ^    collectioufl 

in  the,  i.  67. 
Olga  Nicholajevna,  Gnind-ducbess,  ii. 

7. 
Olonetx,  lake,  iron  ore  obtained  from^ 

150. 
Onyx,  tri-coloured,  ii,  641. 
Opera,  Russian,  ii.  378. 

bouse,  at  Berlin,  i.  ♦2H4 ;  appear* 


ance  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag  at, 
2S5. 

■ at  Dresden,  ii.  644. 

-^ — —  at  IFeiniar,  i.  220. 

Ojjeras,  German,  remarks  on,  i.  298. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  i.  37,  4H.  51 ;  new 
palace  of,  at  Brussels,  53 ;  royal  pa- 
vilion of  Tervueren  erected  by,  69. 

Oranienbaum,  chateau  of,  ii.  517' 

Orenbourg,  specimens  of  gold  found 
at,  il.  152. 

OrlofF,  Count,  i.  441.  561.  ii.  65.  487; 
anecdote  of»  489. 

Orlowsky,  the  painter,  remarks  on^  ii. 
142.  165  ;  picture  by.  506, 

OsanUt  rrofeHS4>r,  i.  313. 

Osipoff,  maciiine  to  separate  gold  from 
Band,  invented  by,  ii.  150. 

Oitend,  i.  15.  21 ;  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine  at,  23. 

Oatermanuj  General,  i.  354. 
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Otto  lU.,  Einperor,  i.  88,  89.  \ 

Oural  mountains,  rich  mines  of  platizia 

discovered  in,  ii.  99 ;  maieriala  for ' 

the  triumphal  arch  from,  1 W ;  por* 

yhyr)',    &:c.   from,    14^;  ^old   sand 

found  in,  150;  prWuce  of  the  mines 

iUf    157.    160;    governinent   of  tbe 

mines,  161 
Ou^chakoff,  irencral,  ii.  7. 
Ousmey  Khan,  ii.  111. 
Ouvaroff,  general,  munificent  donation 

of,  ii^  U6. 
^ '    MonMieur,    |ireaident  of 

the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science,  ii- 

109.  114;  his  collection  of  American 

plants,    126;    delivers  an    oration^ 

129  ;  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 

Riissbn  language,  220. 
Ovoschnol  Hynok,  ii.  420, 
Owen,  English  magazine  of^  ii.  428. 
■ ^  Mr.  his  e^titblishment   at   New 

Lanark,  ii.  d20. 
Oystt'rs,  English,  in  France,  i.  23. 
Ozeretskofiiky,  voyage  of,  iL  114,  Hi*. 
Ozeroff,   MS.  copy  of  his  tragedy  of 

Polyxena,  ii.241. 
Fagani;,  a  malhemutician^  i.  70. 
Pahlen,  Count,  ii.  20. 
Painters,  Flemish,  i.  41, 
Painting,  German  school  of,  i.  335. 
Palace  of  the  States-general*  at  Bnie- 

sels,  i.  55. 
Palais  de  Justice,  at  Brussels,  i.   56  ; 
d'Orange  at  Brusaela,  i.  53  ;  coU 

lection  in  the,  67  ;  fire  at  the,  ib. 
de  Saxe,  at  ^i''arfiaw,  ii-  556. 


Pa^^j^port.  Hiisstaiii  i.  9T0.  4&6; 

of  it,  464. 

Pasta,  Madame,  i.  28&,  2B9.fi9S. 

Patriotism »  Rufiaiao,  i.  489. 

Paul,  Emperor,  death  of,  L  206  ;  al- 
lusions to,  80.  108  1^4.  276.  374; 
alters  the  church  of  St.  Imac,  191 ; 
tomb  of,  2U1  ;  founds  the  Medico- 
cbirurgical  Academy  at  St.  Petef»- 
hiirg1i,271;  establishments  of,  501. 

Grand-tliike,  ii.  2S. 

Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  iL  35. 

Paulowna,  Princess  Anne,  i.  5U 

Paulow.sky,  account  of,  ii.  498. 

Paul ucci.  Marquis,  i.  390.  394. 

Pauvres  Malades,  I16pital  des,  at  St . 
Petersburgh,  ii.289  321. 

Peaaantrv,  condition  of,  in  Russia,  it. 
471. 

Pedagogic  schools,  ii.  221. 

Pedestrie,  or  military  hospital,  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  ii.  277  ;  principal  diri- 
muiiH  of,  27  B;  it»  delictencies,  280. 

Peers,  trial  by,  ti.  444. 

Peipus,  lake,  i.  403.  406.  410.  421. 

Pcllew.  Sir  £.11.  18.     ' 

Pembroke,  present  Earl  of,  i.  46. 

',  late  Earl  of,  his  death,  ii 


349. 

Penitentiary,  or  central  bouse  of  cor- 
rection, at  Ghent,  i.  28 ;  pLaa  of  it, 
29 ;  description  of  it,  30. 

Pensile  Garden,  the,  i.  547. 

Ptre  la  Chaise,  cemetery  of,  ii,  195. 

Perm,  native  gold  earth  found  aear.ii. 
95.  152;  severe  winter  at,  112;  free- 
ing of  mercury  at,  ib. ;  rich  mine  of 
gold  in  the  govertmient  of,  ISO; 
foundr)'  for  copper  coining,  &c^nMr, 
151. 
j  Persiani,  M.  i.  194. 
t  Persians,  their  invasion  of  RuniA,  it»8l« 


Piilladio,  the  architect,  a.  225. 
Pallas,  native  iron  of,  ii.  122. 
Pallavicini,  Marcbeim,  ii,  388. 
Pander,   the   anatomist,  ii,    113.   119. 

121;  hL$  collection  of  pkntt$,  126. 
P&Dtheon,  at  Home,  i.  34.  274. 

Pttrde,  river,  i.  253.  I  PetfJu  or  stove,  i.  501, 505. 

P^uris,  i.  185;  hotels  of,  186  ;  alluded  to, '  Peter  III.,  Emperor.  1.411;  it  28. 

S29.  269.   272.  276.  31 L    313.  :i23.    Peter  the  Great,  statue  of.  fmitiipl«0», 

t328,  337.  343.  427.  466.  467  }  dejiart-  Vc»l  I  ;  described,  i.  439;  dgnaliuv 
ment  of  the  ministry  of  the  mte-  of,  261  ;  the  founder  of  St.  P»t«ra> 
nor  at,  ii.  19;  royal  lib rar}%  118;  burgh,  419.  428:  c«)ttage  of^  514. 
the  Jardin  dc«  Plantes,  J20;' cabinet  576;  view  of  it,  577  ;  varknti  aU 
des  Mines,   149;  cemeter>' of  Pcre       lusions    to,    ii.  37.   39.  53.   fHt  Hi 


la  Chaise.  195;  arrival  at,  691. 

Mr.  njonijn^,  ii.  524. 

Park,  «t  IJrut?sels,  account  of  the,  i,  A5  ; 
view  of  it,  ib. 

■—  at  W'eimur,  described,  i.  218. 
Paakevitcb,  Count  Ji.  18.  75. 
Paa8ahic<|ua,  Sij^rror,  hi*  rolloction  of 
Egyphtm  rCmuins,  i.3v3:di-roveries 
of,  'd2i ,  pat'ticului^  rct^pccting,  328. 


114.  126.  119.  150.  193.  225;  ataiii^ 
of.  53 ;  boat  and  armcliair  of,  64 ; 
bust  of,  75;  autograph  lettrn,  i&^ ; 
his  travelling  and  «itate  carriagi*, 
85 ;  tlie  citadel  erected  by, 
introduction  of  copper  oou 
98;  encourages  scicnii 
Hnr  art«,  lOO.  lol; 
102.  104.  304.  hi*  pri'i 
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rature,  103;  portraits  of,  104;  aca- 
demy of  arts  and  sciences  founded 
by,  107  ;  anatomical  suecimens  pur- 
cnasfd  by,  123;  cabinet  of,  12%; 
inake«  Deniidoff  a  preisent  of  a  larpe 
district  of  land,  1S8;  aut^j^i^l'b 
of,  1<j6  ;  patriarchal  authority  Bup- 
pressed  liy,  179;  instituteti  the  ay- 
nod,  183;  monastery  of  St.  Alexan- , 
der  Nevskiii,  erecteil  by,  190;  re- 
moves the  relics  of  Prince  Yiirosla* 
vich,  191,  192;  bis  baton  and  death- 
bed, ib. ;  chiiriih  of  St  Jsaac,  founded 
by,  196;  canal  between  Moscow  and 
St.  Petershur^li,  sugjifested  by,  31V; 
h\A  c*>rresptindence  with  the  finan- 
cier. Law,  315  ;  hh  plan  of  a  mer- 
cantile eatablishment  on  the  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  315  ;  Imperial 
Villa  of,  i9ii  ;  agreeable  surprise 
of,  497  ;  Catberint'hof,  built  bv,  505  ; 
bed  of,  513  ;  walking  ttick  of,  517. 

Peterhof,   picture   gallerj'  at,  ii.  lOi  ; 
palace  of,  5t>9  ;  water- works  at,  516. 

Petersberg,  fortifications  of,  i.  908. 

Pet  row,  M-  observations  made   by,  i. 
496. 

Pfarrthunn,  at  Frankfort,  i.  166. 

Pharmacopopia  Bertdinen&ig  Boniasica, 
new  edition  of,  i.  319. 

r  [Phenomenon,  curioui*,  ii.  114^ 
Philip  le  Boil,  Duke  of  Burgiindy,  i.S6. 
PhiloUufi,  the  philoHopher,  i.  361. 
Phrenolo^\  science  of»  L  91 ;  opinion 
of  Hikfeland  respecting  it,  32ii;  of 
Meckel,  ii.  663;  of  Soemmerrinii;, 
C84. 
Picture  Gallery,  at  Dresden,  ii.  616; 

view  of  it,  617  ;  plan  of  it,  619. 
pictures,  private  collections  ofj  at  St, 

Peterslmrgh,  ii    131. 
Piedmont,  pti«tiag  in,  i.  466. 
[Pienitz,  Dr.  ii.  651. 
[Painitz,  ii,  6i6. 
Pimenow,  the  sculptor,  ii.  ML  144.1  B8. 
PineFg    nomenclitture    of  diseases,  ii. 

254. 
Pistol,  Brst  invented,  ii.  6S6. 
^Fitt,  Mr.  monument  to  his  memory, 
ii.  165. 

oni,  Siirnorn,  L988,  989. 
d'Isaac,  St.  Petersburgb,  ii.  53. 
193. 
Plate^-fflatts  manufactory,  near  St.  Pe- 
tersmirgh,  ii.  316  :  iaimensc  mirrors 
at,  ib. ;  crj'j^tal  bedstead  at,  317- 

IPIatina,  rich  minea  of  discovered,  ii. 
99 ;  new  coin  of.  ib. ;  epeciuien  of. 


1 

Li*h 

P 

1 
1 

II 


Russia,    157;  specimens  of  sent  to 
London,  162. 

Platoff,  his  donation  of  silver  plate,  ii. 
IH8, 

Pleisse,  river,  i,  253. 

Podoroschna,  i.  377.  379.  465. 

Poetry,  in  Rus$«ia,  progress  of,  ii.  944, 

Pojarskj,  monument  to,  ii.  140. 

Poland,  jews  of,  ii.  532.  569;  frontiers 
of,  536.  584 ;  appearance  of  the 
country,  537;  Roman  Catholic  re- 
lipon  in,  572;  public  instruction, 
573;  jurisprudence  in,  57  4;  capital 
punishments  in,  575  ;  landed  in- 
terest, 576  ;  manufacturer,  577  ; 
roads  in,    5H1. 

Polan^en,  custom- house  ofHcers  at, 
i.  370;  jews of,  373,  374;  alluded  to, 
379.  383  ;  ii.  530. 

Poles,  their  persons  describedj  ii.  542 ; 
character  of,  563. 

Police,  at  St.  Petersbur^h,  ii.  459. 

Polish  army,  tlie,  li.  549. 

conspiracies^,  ii.  555. 

diet,  the,  ii.  553. 

dwarfs,  ii.  57  L 

le^slators.  ii.  554. 


Polled,  M.  his  collection  of  paintings, 

ii.  136. 
Polytechnic  societyj at  Frankfort,  i.lTl. 

179. 
Pulyxena,  MS.  copy  of*  ii.  241. 
Poniatowski,  prince?,  death  of,  i.  2,53  ; 

monument  to,  254. 

Stanifilaus,  i.  437. 

Pnpplesdorf,  cast te  of,  i.  123.  I2fl. 
PfircelaiOj  coUectioii  of,  at   Dresden, 

ih612. 

,  Prussian,  i.  337. 

Porto,  the  Italian  architect,  ii.  271. 
Posting:,  state  of,   in  the  Netherlands, 
3. 
—  German,  107,  108. 

Prussian    sysitem   of,  i.    J  07. 


144. 


--in  Russia,  i.  450, 


Post-oflice,  of  St.  Peteniborgb,  ii.  85  ; 
its  present  system,  H6 ;  plan  for 
the  improvement  of,  ili. ;  defended 
from  the  charge  of  opening  letters, 
88  ;  revenue  of,  9 1  ;  post- horses  de- 
partment, 92 ;  has  no  petite  jmste,  ib* 
of  Tzarsco'veliv  for  cor- 


itsponding  wiib  the  em(>eror,  ii.  9L 
— —  wngfron,  to  Breslau,  ii.  587. 
Potemkin,  i.  550  ;  palace  of,  s$9. 
—  Countess,  monument  to,  ii. 

196. 
Potot^kijCount  Staniiilaus,  grand  master 
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mi  tfe  miMiBin,  ii.  S7.  US. SM. 

■taiiM,  1.962;  i»Bit«r,9C3;  wmil 
Ckkcaa  St,  «3 :  paJbee  of  Freierkk 
the  Great  ait.  iku;  riev  of  k,  ik.; 
YiBt  «r  KjMfeM  t«,  9M;  vievof 
tfe  nfil  cidtenat,»C 
^ate,  at  Bczfia,  L  970. 

tW 


pMl,ii.9U.9M;  eiitM-U^tfe 
rGaKtte,930. 

Coot,  kk  caUectMs  of 

n.  15i;  ilkiri  t«,  S«». 


ofa,L2S. 


Vy,m.4«0; 

theetataT,L«2.S»; 
evectfCv  vv.  339- 
)i.  4e,  L'^4. 
Dr.  fi.  1€7.  9J«L  9CS. 
Dr.  phrikian  to  the  J 
rw,  fi.  9S0-  «s*l. 
li  ■■1,1  ■,  tovB  of,  L  19».  141. 
WfiifcBT  Sdiloa^a«  DreeieB,  u.  CS9 ; 
the  Gtvw  Gevolbe,  ft. 

at  Wcinar.  L  «1S. 

Bet«l,  a  watcfinp-plaoe,  L  4S4. 

r,  i.  Its.  IW;  TiDe- 


Povte- 
Fnaa  £  Boq^m  GcMal, 
L  Igl. 

Prague,  n.S38; 


of,  14C,  147.  193. 
RWinftetfi.  Tiev  of  the  Caikle  of,  L 
139  ;  TiUace  of.  ik. 


ria^  of  her  daughter,  n.  90C 
Fraaeorie  Feodoeovaa  Tariaa,  poiaee 

oi;ii.ll7.  ; 

ft^fet,  of  CnhifutT,  awiiMent  erected 

Vnm,  libertj  of,  at  Bmtto,  i.  4^        < 

Frinee  Regent,  eoteftaiinMBt  given 
to,n.«.  ; 

PHnoef,  Federated,  of  the  lUiiDe,Ll45. ! 

Frinms,  state  of,  in  Raaia,  u.  446. 

ProriacfQs,  prices  of,  i.  83.  ii.  415.  432. 
433. 

Pmana,  postine  in,  i-  107.  569 ;  medi- 
cal practice  in,  31^ ;  arU  and  manu- 
factures of,  336;  sculpture  in,  33S; 
military-  aspect  of,  353 :  roads  in, 
568. 

King  of.    See  Frederick  Mil- 

liamlli. 

Pmaoan  coin,  i.  106. 

douanierb,  i.  ^t. 

traveller?,  zeal  of.  i.  311 


145.  147. 


respecting, 
183. 187.  1«6. 


i.  131.  143. 


109; 


Prussic  acid,  on  the  use  of,  ii.  56«. 
Puffendorf,  monument  of,  i.  27*. 
Pultuisk,  town  of,  ii.  ^3^. 
Pump-room,  new,  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle, 

i.  95. 
Puninhmentg,  military,  ii.  477. 
Putrid  fever,  treatment  of,  in  Russia, 

u.  254. 
Puysegur,  work  of,  i.  26*. 

Quentelet,  3^1-  bia  work  on  the  Nether- 
lands, i.  7^,  79. 

Racknitz,  heitrhts  of,  ii.  6i5. 
Raphael,  Madonna  of,  ii.  621.  625. 
Raphael  (Jallerv,  the,  i.  553. 
HwtreiJi,   the  'architect .  i.  532.  540; 


953. 

Rhine,  river,  L  107. 
at  Cchigne,  118; 
119;  tinber rafts,  190  jriev of ene, 
ih. ;  ionmeT  along,  racoamended  to 
inrabds,  121 ;  minefakigical  historj 
of  the,  19S:  soenenr  of  the,  135; 
cnrions  echo,  135.  138 ;  geology  of 
the  road  along  the,  140;  aosmgof 
the,  143:  towns  on  the,  144:  Fedo- 
rated  Princes  of  the,  1 45 ;  north  bank 
of  the,  146 :  strled  the  "  Father  af 
Wine,"  1  4S. 

Riea,  new  road  to,  i.  3^3.  388 :  town  of, 
35*9 ;  view  of,  390 ;  houses  of,  392 ; 
the  Town  Hall,  ib. :  siege  of,  393; 
suburbs  rebuilt,  ib. ;  commerce.  394; 
hotels,  395  :  disUnce  from  to  6c.  Pe- 
ter^burgh,  450,  451  :  diligence  to, 
455  ;  arsenal  of,  ii.  M. 

Ri'jedestveuskoy  Convent,  femoral  of 
the  relics  of  Prince  Vank^la%'ich  from, 
ii-  191. 

Roland,  8tor\*  of  the  castle  of,  i.  128. 

Roman  baths,  niin<  of.  L  96. 

medals,  ii.  126;  pantheon,  198. 

Romer,  at  Frankfort,  i.  166,  167. 

Romerberger,  at  Frankfort,  view  of  it, 
i.  161. 

Romieux,  General,  anecdote  of,  i.  17. 

Romischhaus,  at  M'eimar,  i.  218. 

Romisoh  Kaiser,  at  Frankfort,  i.  120. 
186. 

Rome's  Letters  from  Italy,  ii.  394- 

Rosina,  character  of,  i.  290. 

Rossi,  Siiznor,  i.  448.  5.16.  465.  574, 
575;  ii  77.  80;  improrements  at 
St.  Petersburgh  confided  to,  949.  519. 
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operas  of,   1.  290.   9£I9.   ^9. 

Reies  Markt,  at  Frankfort,  i.  16L  172. 

1H7. 
IWtovskv,  Prince,  ii.  4iH. 
Rotari,  I^ietro,  an  Italian  painter,  ii. 

512. 
Ilothi^ciiiltl,  Mr.i.  IRO. 
H»jtter<iafii,  steam-boats  to,  i,  119.  l!22. 
Rouniiantzoffj  Count,  his  museum  of 

autiquitiesj  ii.  147. 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Berlin, 

i.  331- 
and  Lite- 

mture,  at  BrusselB,  i.  67. 

Bot^imi-tJ  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, at  Ghent*  i.  U). 

chateau,  at  Berlin,  i.  278,  279; 

view  of  it,  280. 

— — — ^ —  at   Bonn,  i.  127. 

at   Putsilam,    i.    263 ; 


view  of  it,  266. 

Gallerv  of  Pictures,  at  Berlin, 

i.  334. 

—  Library,  at  Berlin,  i.  333. 

—  pawning,  ii.  613. 
Society  of  Fine  Arta,  at  Ghentj 

41. 

of  London,  i.  331 ;  pla- 

tina  ^nt  to,  ii,  162. 

ozoutnovBki,  County  botanic  garden 

of,  ii.  174. 
lubens,  paintinjyrs  by,  i.  42.  68.  89.  IIL 

[16.  335.  350.  ii.  19L 
liidesbeirn,  vineyards  of,  i.  143. 
Rudidph,  tlie  botani^$t,  ii.  113. 
Rudolplii,  Professor^  i.  3t)3 ;  particulars 

resjR^rting,  304.  32  L  ii.  655. 
RuliU  Dr.  ii.  32.  225. 234.  2«2.  292. 318, 

319.  321.  343. ;  phymcian  to  the  Hm- 

preeft-mother»    258;    orders  of  St. 

Vladimir  and  St.  Anne  conferred  on, 

Ruppell,  Mr.  E.  the  African  traveller, 

i.  169. 
Russell,  Mr,  his  *•  Tour  in  CkTmany,*' 

i.2U0.  213,  214.  ii.  594.  595.  <i25.  647. 

I  Russia,  travels  in,  i.  2;  entrance  into, 
370  ;  uriters  on,  488  ;  government 
of,  ii.  39;  hi^h  tribunals^,  ib, ;  the 
imperial  council  of  state,  ib. ;  his  Ma*^ 
je«ty*8  principal  *itafF,  40  ;  executive 
senate,  41 ;  governing  synod,  42 ; 
ministerial departmentejb ;  ntinister 
for  foreign  afFakrs,  jb. ;  of  the  marine, 
43  ;  for  internal  uifairs,  45  ;  of  pub- 
lie  instruction,  ih. ;  of  hnan*^,  47  ; 
of  justice,  ib, ;  navy  of,  m  ;  great 
map  of,  7  i  ;  topograph]  c-*il  maps  of 


Ii 

I 


the  diiferent  governments,  72;  stale 
of  science  in,  105;  medals  of  the 
sovereigns  of^  127 ;  sculptors  and 
painter*,  141,  l<i4;  minerals,  150; 
produce  of  tlie  mines  in,  157.  160; 
religion  of,  176  ;  tuniba  of  the  sove- 
reigns of,  201  ;  religious  ceremo- 
nies in,  201;  marriage  ceremony 
of,  206;  funeral  ceremony,  212; 
education  in,  21 8  ;  cultivatitjn  of  the 
language  of,  210  ;  new  plan  of  ele^ 
mentary  education  in,  220  ;  lectures 
on  the  language  of,  ib, ;  press  of, 
243 ;  literature,  244  ;  hooks  puldinh- 
ed  in,  247;  inland  nuvigationj  3U  ; 
currency,  328;  revenue  and  na- 
tional debt,  .332 :  music  of,  392 ; 
dances  of,  394;  amusementi^,  3.96; 
bear-hunting  io,  401 ;  ganie-lawg  in, 
403  ;  woollen  manufactures  of,  429 ; 
progress  of  civilization  in,  437  ;  ju- 
risprudence, 440  ;  the  legal  proles- 
si  on,  44 1  ;  forms  of  law,  442 ;  prison 
regulations,  448;  cori>oral  punish- 
ments, 450;  criminal  eode  of,  455 ;  ex- 
tent of  the  empire,  463 ;  census  of, 
464  ;  condition  of  the  peasantry  in, 
471  :  military  levees,  472;  taitation, 
474;  military  punislnnents,  477 ; 
roads  of,  528. 

Russian  autumns,  i.  525. 

hath,  described,  i.  509, 

hosing,  ii.  398  ► 

calendar,  inquiry  respecting, 

ii.  460. 

carriages,  i.  470. 

-  coachmen,  costume  of,  i.  471. 
diligences,  i.  454. 


—  education,  i.  405. 


field  sports,  ii-  400. 

fuel  and  clothing,  i,  507* 

Gazette,  i.  4<j3. 

merchants,  ii.  399. 

►  minister  at  the  Diet,  at  Frank- 


fort, i.  18L 

passport,  i.  376.  458 ;  form  of. 


464. 


patriotism,  i.  489» 

- —  play-hills,  size  of,  ii.  384, 
■"-  sacred  music,  ii.  .392. 

servage,  ii.  467. 

shops,  ii.  426. 

'  alcdges,  i,  475,  476 ;  fare  of. 


478. 


—  society,  479. 
=-  stoves,  i.  506. 

—  summer,  i.  523. 
vehicles,  i.  452- 


Russians^  hospitality  of  the,  i.  468;  of 
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St.  PeUrsburirli,  496 ;  character  of, 

487  ;  spirit  of  trade  sanong,  lU  312; 

longevity  of  the,  ^66. 
Rumo-Polish  hospital,  at  Warsaw,  ii. 

566. 
I  Rust  Hammer,  at  Dresdenj  iL  635. 

Hu^,  Professor,  i.  303.  317. 
I  Ruy^ch,  anatomical  cabinet  of^  ii.  101 ; 

his  cuiUectioDs  purchasiid   by  Peter 

the  Great,  123. 
f  Euygdael,  i.  22.  178.  541. 


Saale,  valley  of  the>  i.  237 ;  banks  of 

the,  239 ;'  bridge  over  the,  241- 
Baalmuiister,  town  of,  i.  198, 
[Suarbruch,  town  of,  ii.  690. 
[SacbsenhaiLsen,  town  of,  i.  158,  179. 
;  St,  Alban's   House,    residence   of  the 

Emperor  Nicholas  at,  ii«  5. 
[  •^  Alexander  Nevskoi,  monaster^'  of^ 

i.  428.  ii,  190;  church  of,  144.'l90; 

sbriQeof  the  &aint  in,  191;  itseeme- 

tery  and  monuments,  195. 
"^  Anne,  order  of,  conferred  on   the 

medical  protlession,  ii,  270. 
,  —  Bavon,   cathedral  of,  at  Ghent,  i. 

32  ;  pictures  in  it,  ib. ;  view  of,  34, 

—  Catherine,  order  of,  ii.  3ft ;  insti* 
tute  of,  231 ;  system  of  instruction 
at,  235  ;  infirm J»ry  of,  237  ;  expense 
of,  jb. ;  order  of  knighthood  of;  237. 

—  Catherine's  Chapel,  consecrated  wa- 
fers stolen  from,  L  62. 

—  Eloi,  church,  of,  at  Dunkirk,  i.  14, 

—  George,  hall  of,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
i.  534. 

order  of,  ii.  Bl* 

—  Germain,  library  of,  ii,  240, 

—  Goar,  town  of,  i.  135.  138, 

-^  Gudule,  church  of,  at  Brusseb,  i. 
6H,,  view  of  it,  61. 

—  liilaire,  Geoffroy,  ii.  692. 

—  Isaac,  church  of,  at  St.Peterahurgh, 
ii.  196;  restored  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  1£»7  ;  its  colosaal  gnuiite 
cohimns,  19S;  their  weifjlit^  200. 

—  John,  hospital  of,  at  BruB^elf,  i.  65. 
-^  Michael,  eque^striau  Mtntue  of,  i.  58, 

t.     -  ,  castle   of,  ii.    10.  30;  ita 

fftate  aince  the  asaaaaitiation  of  the 


Emperor  Paul,  60  ;  converted  into 
a  school  for  officers,  ih, ;  view  of  it, 
ib.;  now  c4dJed  Motel  du  Genie, 
ih.;  qualification  for  :idnkiK»ioti  in- 
to. 8L 

—  Nicholas  church  of,  at  Berlin  i.  273. 
alLeipsig,  i. 
£54. 


St^  Omer,  reviews  held  at,  i,  18* 

—  Paul,  MS,  of  the  Hpistle  of,  ia 
Greek  and  Latin,  ii.  240. 

—  Peter,  painting  of  the  crucifixion 
of,  by  Rubens,  i.  11  K  tl6. 

,  hospital  of,  at   Rninncli.  i- 

65. 

—  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  church  of,  it 
200;  tombs  of  the  sovereign:!  of 
Russia  in,  201 ;  military  trophies  in, 
ib. 

— Petersburgh,  road  to.  i.  412  ;  envi* 
rons  of,  413 ;  view  of  the  Triumphal 
Arch,  ib. ;  general  coup  d'oeil  oi  the 
city,  417;  situation,  41 B;  topogra- 
phy,  419;  extent,  421;  differeace 
between  in  1801  and  1827,  483; 
modern  description,  423;  plan^  434; 
districts,  425 ;  streets,  426 ;  Um 
Neva,  428;  canals,  429;  th« 
bridge,  430 ;  want  of  a 
bridge,  43 1  ;  model  of  a  wtDoden  < 
432 »  quays,  433  ;  walking  at,  recom- 
mended, 435  ;  the  Admiralty^  436  ; 
view  of  the  English  Quay,  443. 
444  ;  Imperial,  or  U'inter  Palace,  ib. 
nanoraraic  survey,  437 ;  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  439  ;  view  from  the 
Admiralty,  444,  445 ;  model  of  the 
city,  447  ;  couveyances  to  and  from, 
450;  posting,  ib.;  Russian  vc' 
452;  diligences,  454;  steam 
to,  455  ;  paAS|H:>rt  to,  458 ; 
house  dues,  460  ;  Board  of  Cenaaie» 
46 1 ;  billet  de  sejour,  462 ;  formali- 
ties on  leaving,  463;  hoteU,  4116; 
lodgings,  467  ;  hospitality,  468;  ki^- 
ijuais  dc  place,  ib.;  carriage*^  470; 
cof^chmeut  471;  a  droshkr,  474;  m 
sledge,  475  ;  divi&jon  •/"  iji^ 

479;  merchants,  482;  ^  at, 

485;  the  Russian!)  of,  ^-)i»,  »->,  .  |>o- 
pulation,  490;  idiiuHte,  4i>3;  pre- 
vailing dLseaseti,  499 ;  tem|ierat4ire 
of  the  houiiies,  505 ;  clothloff,  S07 ; 
Russian  tiaths,  5(^9 ;  falla  of  snow, 
516;  pu n ton  bridges,  519  ;  ftummer 
season  at,  523  ;  inundation  ia  l«i24, 
526  ;  Imperial  paUces — the  Winter 
PhIaci',  531  ;  view  of  it,  ib, ;  It  rand 
and  Petit  llennitage,  540;  plao  of 
them*  ib,  ;  view  of  the  theatre  of, 
553;  the  Marble  Palace,  560;  t^ 
Tuurida  Palace^  56*2;  tlie  AiiitclK 
koff  Palace  and  Imperial  Mevi^ 
564;  Palace  of  the  Grand  Ihike 
Michael*  566  ;  view  of  it  frimtia- 
piec^,   vol.  ii,  ;  plan  of  t4p 

end  vol ,  i ;  governm^U* i ; ' inr  i - 
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instittitlons,   iL    32\     the    Senate- 
house,  53,;    Admiralty,    55 ;    view 
of,    ib.;  Htat   Major,  fi8;    Chilean 
8t.   Michel,   m  ;     view   of   it,   il> ; 
the  Hole!  dn  Genie,  ik  ;  arpenal^, 
89  ;  foundry,   ib. ;    cuUt'^es  of  (jc* 
vernmeutj   H5 ;  Fust-olhee,  ib. ;  lias 
no   petite   posle,    92 ;    citadel    of,  i 
93;  tbe  Mnit,    Hi;  ulber  i^ovprn- 
nient  buildings,  99  ;  institutions  ftir 
science  and  the  Fine  Art  si,  100 ;  Im- 
peri»l  Academy  of  Sciencct*,   lUi  j 
view  of  it,  ib. ;  privitte  ndlections 
of  picturef,  135;  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,    l:i»;  view  <if  it^ib. ;    trinm- 
phal   arch,    1  li  ;    Litliojrrapliic  So- 
ciety, iHi;  ilutel  des  Miues,  I  tt+ ; 
La  Socictd  libre  E«'onomi*pie,  \<i2  ; 
^'boid    for   AgricuJlure,  &c.  163; 
Svinnine   Mu**eum,    ib. ;    Uroshky, 
or    Hled^e-dnversj    I6H;     Botaniiv 
garden,  l(i9;  Churcli  of  Our  Lady 
of   KazfLii,    18i;    view   of    it,   ib. ; 
grouml  plan  of  it,  18(i ;  Monaster)' 
of    St.    Alexander    Xcvsk(M,    190; 
Holy  Trinity  C  barch,  ib. ;  Church 
of  tbe  Annunciation,   1!)3  ;  Cenie-  | 
tery  of  St.  iVlexander  NevjskoL  \9o: 
Church  of  St.    Isaac,   196;  view  of  j 
tbe  Isaac  Bridge*  197;  of  St,  Pe- 
ter and     St.    Paul,    200;    Catholic 
Church »   yoi  :  Lulheran   churches, ! 
2m;  English  Church,  ib.  ;  the  L  di- 
versity, 217  ;  Academy  of  Litera-  | 
ture,  ^19;  civil  and  military  *^emi- | 
narie?;,  ^'^i  ;  nriviite  education, 2*i3  ; 
Communaute  des  I ^emoi'-elleii   No- 
bles, ^^i^,  225  ;  In^titut  de  St.  Ca- 
therine, 221,   23!;    public  lihrar)*, 
237  ;  periiuiicala,  24-8  ;  state  of  me- 
dicine,   253;    Medico -Cbifurgical 
Academy,    271  ;     P^destrit%     277  ; 
Naval     Hosjdtal,    2>^0  i     Ifospit.'ds 
for  the  foot  and  horse- j^uards,  281 ; 
Hospital   Obouchoff,    285;    Ivanoff 
Hospital,  2H8  ;  Kalinkin  Hoepital, 
288;      Bogodelnia     Ho.^pilal,    289; 
Hopital  des  Panvres  ^fnhidea,  2fl9  ; 
mortidity  in  the  lujspitab,  294;  Mai- 
sou  dei^  knfans  Trouvd??,  29(i ;  mor- 
tality iimonjiir  the  children,  298  ;  Ly- 
iig-ui  Institution,  299  ;    Infirmary 
fur  Disseises  of  the  Eyes,  300  ;  vhc- 
cination,  301  ;  Imperial  i*>onomical 
Society,  ib  ;  Exchanf^e,  303 ;  view  of 
it,  ih. ;  harhourof,  306  ;  trade,  307  ; 
revenue  of  the  custom-hou^,  309 ; 
foreign  vessels  »t,  310;  in  land  aiv 
vi^ation   to   and    from,    31!;    new 
vot .  n. 


cannl,  311;     plate-glass  mannfuc- 
tury  near,  315  ;  china  numufactory, 
317;    iron    foundrj^    ib. ;    Alexan- 
drowsky  In*^titution,  320;  Kolpin- 
skoi  Zavod,  328  ;  bank?,  332  :  stale  of 
society  at,  349.  371  ;  female  beauty 
in,    351;    balls,    354;    houses    and 
pnlaeea  of  the  nobility,  35(».    3*)0 ; 
servant?,  357  ;    court '  f^tes,    3ti2 ; 
dinners,    363 ;    clubg,   372 ;    Tiers 
Ktat,    373;    ElJ^li^h  and   Itusidan 
(pay?:,  374;  sunimer-^fardeni**  375; 
liraiid      laiperiEil     Theatre,     377; 
little  theatre  for  French  and  Ger- 
man   perfornnincei*,    3HJ  ;     Itjihan 
Opera,   333;    minor  theatres,  384  ; 
encouragement    to     dramatic     au* 
thorfi,    3i^0 ;     musical    cluhs,    388 ; 
Ctiantresde  la  Cour,  390  ;  markets, 
W7;  price  of  provision?,  415,   132, 
433;    milk   and  milk-maid;^,    416; 
Miasnoj  Ilynok,  417;    Tolkoutchoi 
Hynok,    4J8;     Ovoschnoi    Uynok, 
4'20 ;    dram-drinking^,    421;    wine^, 
425  ;    shops,    42G  ;     woollen -manu- 
factures,   430;    linen   ^ood=,   431; 
puhiic    illumination^   456  ;    street- 
keepers,    457 ;    street    fire*?,    458 ; 
police,  459  ;  measures  a|rninst  fire  ; 
460;  fire  insnrance  com  [j  any,  461  ; 
Governor-general,     462;     military 
revolt,    481  ;    imperial    residences 
near,  486 ;  Tchcisme,  487  ;  the  Ca- 
price,    489 ;     Tzarsco-vflop      490 ; 
Faulowhky,   498;    Gntcliina,    500; 
Foundlings*   School.    502;    Cathe- 
rinehoif,    505 ;    Strelnn,    ih.  ;     the 
Empress's  cottages,  507  :  Palace  of 
I'eterhof,  509;  Villa  of  Monnlaisir, 
513;     L'Hermitag;',    514;    Marly, 
ib.  ;  water-works  at  Petcrbof,  516; 
Chateau    of    Oranienbaum,     517  ; 
C'ronstadt,    518;    Yela^uine,   519; 
view  of  it,  ib,;  Kammenol,  520 ;  pre- 
l^aralions  for  departure,  521  ;  pre- 
sentation to  the  reigning  Empress, 
523 ;  farewell  to,  524. 
St.  Peter?ibargh,  Court  Gazette,  ii.  3. 

8.  139.  339r 
,  island  of,  i.  420,  431. 


V   92. 


385. 


Journal,   u   4dl;   ii. 


St,  Tron,  a  jsmali  Flemish  town,  i.  72. 
St.  Vladimir,  order  of,  ii.  81;  con- 
ferred on  the  medical  i>rofession, 
270. 

Salle  Blanche,  in  the  Winter  Piilace, 
U  555. 
3  c 
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SaUe  du  Coogres,  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe, 

i.  102. 
Salt  mineSj  in  Courland  and  Livonia^ 

i.  385. 
Sttlvator  Roea,  pictiures  by^  i.  541.  li* 

606.  688. 
Salvatorsberg,  tfae^  a  hillj  i.  101.  lOS, 
Savenko,   the  surgeon,  ii.  IHd.  279 ; 

hb  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the 

eyes,  277. 
Savings-bank,  at  Frank  fort ,  i.  17S. 
Saxe  AlienhuTgf  Duke  of,  i.  149. 

Cijburg,  Duke  of,  L  20 i, 

Gotha^  account  of  the  late  Duke 

of,  i.  209>  903.  S06. 
Weimar,   Grand- duke  of,  201. 

213.  2il;     account   of  him,  216; 

country  residence  of,  219  j    monu- 
ment erected  by,  210 ;  alluded  to, 

319;  ii.  673. 
Saxon  princeftj  &c.  monuments  of,  i. 

222. 
Saxony,  battles  fought  in,  i*237 ;  roads 

in,  ii,  590  ;  sceneiy  of,  59  K 
^  late  King  of,  L253;  ii.  618. 

645. 

,  Queen  of,  ii.  642, 

Sbitengtchick,  ii.  421 ;   representation 

of  a,  422. 
Schamp,  Chevalier,  his  collection  of 

Jjjcture^,  i.  42. 
lauspid  Haus,  or  National  Theatre, 
at  Berlin,  i.  294. 

Si'ht^fer,  IVofessor,  i.  250. 

SeUen^jkiiie,  (tenernl,  death  of,  ii,  4Sl. 

Schilier,  biillad  by  him,  i.l29  ;  hi&  play 
of**The  Robbers/' 133  i  hU  house 
at  Weimar,  213;  grave  of,  225; 
view  of  his  house,  226;  death  of, 
242;  his  history  of  the  Thirty 
Year!*'  W'ur^  243;  his  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,  252  ;  bus*  of,  ii.  672 ; 
remains*  of,  673. 

Schlegel,  Wm.  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, at  Bonn*  i,  123, 

&chIo9&kirche,  tombs  in  the,  i,  259. 

Schlurhtorn,  town  of,  i.  198, 

Schmettau,  the  Priusian  General,  nao- 
nument  in  memory  of,  i.  224* 

Schmidt,  Professor,  ii.  616.  624. 

Sfhoenlierg,  Castle  of,  i.  138. 

Si-hdling,  Baron,  il.  133;  studies  the 
Chinese  lanpiage,  229. 

Schonherg,  niina  of,  i.  135* 

Schonfeldt,  pictures  by,  i.  89, 

Schreiber,  Alois,  IjIh  particulars  re* 
apectiog  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
r,  113. 

jMiumncher,  Profesaor,  i,  SCi&  \  11.102. 


Schubeen}iof«  «  spring  at 
L  152. 

Science,  state  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  Ii 
Imperial  Academy  of,  at  St.  Peter*- 
burgh,  107  ;  view  of  it,  ib.;  its  con- 
stitution, ib.  ;  benefactions  to,  108 ; 
Its  members, ib.;  Euler's  legacy  to, 
110;  promotion  of  geograuhy  by, 
111;  observatory  at,  116;  the  Got- 
torp  globe  at,  117;  collections  be^ 
longing  to  it,  119  ;  zoological  and 
mineralogical  museums,  121 ;  skele- 
ton of  a  mammoth,  122;  mass  of  na^ 
tive  iron  In,  ib.  ;  anatomical  eoUee- 
tions,  123;  cabinet  of  Peter  the 
Great,  124 ;  of  curiodties  125  ;  col- 
lection of  insects  and  dried  plants, 
126 ;  museum  of  medals,  ib. ;  Asi*> 
tic  museum,  128;  Egyptian  miu 
seum,  ib  ;  secular  anniversary  of  ' 
its  foundation,  129  ;  important  docu- 
ment preserved  in  its  arciiives,  131  ; 
printing  press  of,  132 ;  Dr.  Gran* 
ville's  public  lecture  before,  132. 

Scott,  Dr.  bath  introduced  by,  t,  238. 

,  Sir   Wallert   works  of,   i,  247  ; 

his  ''  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,"  3T4; 
Poliidi  edition  of  his  "  Guy  Man- 
nering,"  ii.  537. 

Scotti,  i.  569.571.573,574;  ii.  152.  507, 

Sculpture,  beautiful  piece  of^  by  Duh 
neker,  i.  162. 

Sea-sicknesa,  remarks  on,  i.  H. 

Seba,  zoological  ooUection  of,  ii.  101. 

SelivatcheC  Capt*  felilp  commSsMonad 
by,  ii.  66. 

Seltzer,  or  Toenenstein  waler^  L  100. 
131.  150. 

Semenoff,  Madame,  ii.  377.3T9. 

Senate  house^  St.  Petersbureh,  li.  ^i 
original  MSS.  of  the  code  of  Im 
Kiven  by  Catherine   IL  pi 
lUt  54. 

Senkenherg,  society  founded 
169,  170. 

Sepping,  shiii  built  on  his  prtacipJM^ 
li.  66. 

Servage,  Russian,  ii.  467. 

Severguine,  the  mineralogiat,  Ik  USi 
122. 

Servit«s,  an  order  of  monks,  i.  127. 

Shakspeare'a     King    liear,     Ruasian 
translation  of,  ii.  245. 

Sharnhorst,  statue  of,  i.  28S. 

Shebonoff,  portrait  of  Peter  tlie  Gr«sl« 
by,  ii.  140. 

Sherbatow,  Prince,  palace  ef^  L  41 S. 

Sheremetieif  family,  UmM  of,  iL  191 ; 
palace  of,  360. 
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Shkikd,  M.  L  278,295. 

Shult^e,  Mr.  carriage  laboratory  for 
detecting  minerak,  invented  by,  ii. 
15K 

Sibena,  gold  of,  ii.  9S  \  silver  of,  ib.  ; 
process  of  smelting  iind  (lurifying^  it 
at  the  mint,  95  ;  propoitiun  of  al* 
loy,  96;  Flora  of,  113,  marble  of, 
145;  mines  of»  IM};  fossilized  wfwd 
found  near,  159;  l>emidoff*&i  iron- 
mine  in,  l.>8, 

Bicard,  M.  liia  school  for  the  de»f  and 
dumb>  ii.  222. 

Sieben  Gebierge,  or  Seven  Mountains, 
described,  i.  127. 

Sieber,  collections  by,  ii.  126. 

Siebleben,  church  of,  i.  200. 

Sienna ia,  or  bay- murk et,  M.  407. 

Sigefrey  uf  VV'esterbargh,  i.  115. 

Silo,  paintings  by,  ii.  1^)4. 

Sinjtigj  town  of»  i*  130. 

Sledge,  representation  of  a,  i.  475  ; 
fare  of  a,  475. 

Smelovsky,  tbe  botanist,  ii.  113. 

Smit«j  Edward,  his  **  Nat  ion  id  Statis- 
tios/'  L  78. 

Sniolnoi  convent^  hospital  near,  ii  2B9. 

Snow,  fall  of,  at  St.  Felersburghi  j. 
516. 

Sobie*ki»  John,  ii.  562,  563  t  armour 
of,  6:i6.  644. 

Sochaczew,  town  of,  ii.  582. 

Socidte  libre  Economique,  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgb,  ii.  Iti'^. 

Soemmerring,  Professor,  i.  331  ;  ii.  655 ; 
vis-it  to,  080;  hi»  negotiation  with 
tbe  London  University,  682;  im- 
portance of  hisi  museum,  6B6* 

Soiffne,  forest  of,  i.  69.  h|. 

SoUy^  M.  his  collection  of  paintings,  L 
278.  335. 

Solnton^  Dr*  particulars  respecting,  ii. 
277. 

Sqltikoff,  Prince,  important  document 
presented  by  bini  iu  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  ii  131. 

Sonech,  ruins  of,  i.  139. 

Sonnenstein,  ii.  651 ;  view  of,  652. 

Sontag,  IVIadennuselle,  ber  appearance 
tit  Berlin,  i.  2H5 ;  her  pertijrmance 
of  I^Jirrhfi,  2^7  ;  her  person  de- 
ftcribcd,  ib,  ;  style  of  singing,  2*^8  ; 
voice  of,  ih.;  her  perfi>rmance  of  Ku- 
ginaj  290  ;  amiable  character  of,  ib. ; 
her  engagement  at  Berlin,  ib.;.  her 
perfomiance  uf  A  men  aide,  291  i  of 
l>esdemona»  ib.;  in  La  l>onna  del 
Jjjigo  and  La  Cencicntola,  ib. ;  >  ucal 


abilities  of,  293 ;   her    manner    of 

dressing,  ib. 
Sonhia  Duriilhea  Augusta,  Princess  of 

VViirtemliurgh,   ii.  2t* ;  her  accom- 

plisbinents,  ib. 
SopikofF,    >L  hiis    Essay  on    Russian 

Bibliograpliy,  ii.  247. 
Stmmanakulf,  tbe  fabulist,  ii.  S45. 
Source  de  L'Empereur,  a  hot-spring, 

i.  97. 
Soiitbey,  Mr.  ballad  by,  i.  142. 
Southolf,  Dr.  phvfeiciaii  at  St.  Peterft- 

burgb,  ii.259.'297.  299. 
Souvoroif,  Prince,   i,  382  ;  monument 

of,  438  ;  ii.  193;  eurnamed  ItaJiy- 

bky,  statue  of,  13 ;  autograph  of,  166. 
Spiker,  Dr.  i.  333. 
Spree,  river,    i.  269.   270.   277,   «79. 

3t6.  322.  349*  428, 
Sprengel,  Professor,  ii.  6^8. 
Spry,  I>r.  66H. 

Stadt  Kircbe,  at  ^Veimar,  i.  222.  26L 
Staedel,  Mr,  bi;^  roUection  of  pictures, 

i.  17  K* 
St  a  el,  Madame  de,  ii.  341.  437. 
Starolf.  the  arfhitect,  ii,  144.  190» 
Stars,  double,  i.  loo. 
Stchegloff,   Professor,  the  '*  Oukaza- 

tel''  puhlished  hy»  ji.  106. 
Stcherevathieh,  Count,  mansion  of,  u 

413. 
Steam-vesseki  from  Dover,  i.  7. 

on  the  Rhine,  i.  119. 

to   St.  Petersburgb,   i. 

455. 
Steinberger,  a  vineyard  belonging  to 

IheDtikeof  Nassau,  ii.  147. 
Stertcbinsk,  pilver  mines  at,  ii*  160. 
Stocke,  Colonel,  ship  constructed  by, 

ii.  66. 
Storch's  description  of  St.  Petei^burgh, 

i.  421.  484.  490-  560;  ii.  395.  458. 
Stoscb^  collection  of  gems  made  by,  L 

278. 
St  oven,  Russian,  i.  506* 
Strasburgh,  i.  118.  120. 
Strasser,  mu&ical  clock  by,  L  543. 
Strelua,  i,  411.  412;  residence  of  the 

grand-duke  Constant ine  at,  ii.  505, 
StrogauoJl,  tbe  late  Cuuut,  collection 

of  his  pictures,  ii.  137. 
-,  present  Count,  particulars 

respecting,  ii,  94 ;  alluded  to,  133. 

201  ;  his  palace,  360. 

-,  Countess,  school  foimded 


by.  ii.  16.3.  127.  153. 
Striive,  Professor,  jiaiticulars  respect- 
ing, i.  406;  ii.  601. 
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Stuart,  lioaae  of,  predktioii  reipccU 

in?,  L  142. 
SuditeleD,  General,  his    cabinet    of 

Greek  and  Roman  coins,  iL  1^. 
SolphuroQS  vaters,  of  Boicelle,  L  105. 
Sretlana,  a  bdlad  bj  JookoTeky,  ii. 

£46. 
Srinnine,  Mons.  Panl  de,  his  museiini, 

iL  163 ;  paintings  in  it,  164. 
Siwka,  the,  ii.  396. 
Sveden,  geqgnostic  ooUedions  from, 

iL  122. 

TaUe  d'hote,  at  Weimar,  L  226;  haJEL 
ofiareat,  228. 

Tanrida  palace.  L  562;  iL  82.  225; 
death  of  Karaman  at,  244;  great 
mrror  at»  316. 

Tchean^  eea-fight  of,  iL  65. 
.   ,  palace  of,  iL  487. 

Tea,  properties  of,  iL  426. 

Ten  oommandments,  iMctures  of,  L 
260. 

Tcniers,  pictures  br,  i.  544^ 

Tcrmeren,  royal  parilion  of,  L  69. 

Teatonic  order,  kni^ts  of  the,  L  357 ; 
armour  of  the  kn^^tsof,  iL  84. 

Teve,  post-house  at,  i.  409.  4ia 

Thalhom,  a  mineral  vmter,  L  135. 

Theatre,  new,  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  ac- 
count of,  i.  91. 

new,  at  Berlin,  liew  of  it, 

L296. 

. du  Pare,  at  Brussels,  particu- 
lars re?pectin:f.  i.  Si. 

' royal,  at  Brussels,  i.  51. 

at'Coblentz,  visit  to  it,  i   133. 

at  St.  Petci^burph,  the  Grand 


Imperial,  for  tbe  Russian  opera,  ii 
377 ;    the  little,    for   French    and 
German  performances,  3*^1  ;  Impe- 
rial direct i<»n  of.  3So. 
at  M'eimar,  account  of  the,  i. 


220. 


Thebes.  sepuKliril  cbamV^r  discovered 

in  the  Necn.»|M»lis  of,  i.  327. 
Theft  of  the  Pelij^ses,  a  jH»em,  ii.  2i6. 
Therme^,  Marslial  de,  defeat  of,  i.  12; 

Dunkirk  taken  by,  13. 
Thier  Garten,  at  Berlin,  i.  2T7. 
Thon»'ahl>en,  the  sculptor,  i.  33*^. 
Thurinpau  Chain,  the,  i-    1,^.    lUS- 

210. 

forest,  i.  227.  360. 

Tiddler,  l>r  dUcover}*  of,  ii.  037. 
Tiedeniann.  the  anatomist,  i.  liU.  ii 

(J3.;. 
Tile>hi<,  the  naturalist,  ii.  HI. 
TUh\  CienerJ,  i.Cl2. 


Tihot,  tovn  of,  L   367;  medium  of 

•orercigns  at,  ih.;  road  to,  3S4. 
Timber  raiia,  oo  the  Rhine,  described, 

i.  120 ;  riew  of  one,  ih. 
Titian,  paint ingi  by,  L  542.  iL  135. 

621.628. 
Tobolsk,  sQTermine  near,  iL  150. 
Tolnm,  Dr.  the  phvadan,  L  67. 
TolKoutchoi  Rvno£,or  rag-fair,  iL  41S. 
Tohuatcheff,  IVofeswr,  iL  21d. 
Tolfitoy,  Count,  gold  medal  executed 

by,  iL  13u ;   engraves    the   secular 

medal,  131. 
Toncsstein,  mineral  water  of,  L  131. 
Tonon,  M.  the  architect,  iL  303. 
Torma,  post-house  at,  L  406. 
Tosi,  Sicnor,  ii.  386. 
Tovn  Hall,  at  BnisseU,  L  68. 

,  at  Liege,  174. 

,  at  M'ittenberig,  pkturet 

in,  i.  260. 
Traitteur,  Cokmel,  L  433. 
Trenenbriezen,  town  of,  L  261. 
iTreuttel  and  Ifurta,  publishen   at 
:      Pkris,L49. 

Tribunals  in  Russia,  ii.  16.  39. 
Trinius,  the  botanist,  iL  113.  126. 
Triumphal  Arch,  at  St.  Peterdmrgh, 
•  view   of  it,  L  413 ;   account  of  it, 

ii.  145  ;  donations  to,  146. 
Tnrmbara,  the  architect,  L  565. 
Troops,  levying  of, iL  476. 
Turnpikes,  svstem  of,  in  England,  L 

194. 
Turtchaninov,  monument  of,  ii.  195. 
Tutela^-e,  Court  of,  ii.  445. 
T}-phib»  fever,  remarks  on.  L  499. 
1  Z4a^x»-9elo,  pOdt-4»ffice  of,  ii   91. 121. 
,  palace  of,  ii.  4*i7.  4*9. 

rjazdo-sr,  the,  described,  iL  561. 
l.'lman  and  Liachnicki,  Messrs.  L  3S5. 
Undine,  stor)*  of.  L  137. 
Cn.*erzaiie»  of  the   Netherlands,  rp- 

ii^arks  on,  i.  75. 
Cniver^ity  of  Berlin,  L  300 :  view  of 

it,  302  ;  axiatomical  prei^arations  in 

the  n;u.>e'jm  at.  305. 

of  BiDu,  described,  L  123. 

' .  new,  at  Ghent,  L  31;    i»eri- 

>t>leof,  35. 

of  Halle,  ii.  670,  671. 

of  Leip^ig,  i.  249. 

-  at    Lie^e,   account   of   the. 


i.  74   76. 


at  Lou  vain,  L  70. 

of  St.Peter^mrgh,  described, 


iL217. 
fniversity  of  Warsaw,  iL  564. 
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Inter  den  Linden  promenade^  view  of 

it,  i.  270* 
Uutermeiu  quay,  at  Frankfort,  i*  159. 

Wjcoi  nation »  at  St*  Petersburgh,  ii.30  L 
\ alileninr,  »  Diiiui^h  Kinjr,  i.  399. 
VulenciemiL's,  tnw  ii  of,  i.  103. 
Van  Uvki%  portrait  nf,  1.  V2;  picturea 

by,  H9*335  550;  ii,  19  L 
Van  Eyckj  Messrs.  tlie  inventors  of 

nil  painting,  i.  32. 
Van  Poiickc,  statues  by,  i»  3^»  41. 
V8«6eleio>trc*n%  the  island,  i  421,  422. 

4S7*  1^ .  4G1».  iti  7 .  5 1 9 .  5'J  I . 
Vasailieff,  Cotmtj  Miniater  uf  Fiuanee> 

ii.  27  K 

I         Vil^niitiruiff,  Count,  library  of,  ii.S'U. 
"         V i  ^b  1 ,  d  i  >co\  ery  by ,  i .  571.  573. 
1         ViiJanov,  t  hiitea'j  of,  ii.  563. 

Vilvorde,  town  of,  i.  Q*j> 
j         Vines  planted  on  a  ruL-k,  L  129. 
Vineyardsi  near  Riidesheim^  i.  143. 
Virj^^in  ^lary,  i.  87  ;  rube  isaid  to  have 

been  worn  by.  90. 
VistuLi,  tlit%  i/354.  355. 356.  35S.  360; 

ii.  540.  56Q. 
Vivian  Grey, i.  175. 
Vlad  iijiir,  HojedcstvenfJty,  convent  at, 
ji.iyl.  , 

Vulffa,  junction  of  the   Moskwa  with, 

ii.  31k 
VoJkonsky,  IVince,  i.  564;  ii.20;  mi- 
nister tif  the  houM)iiubl,  36 ;  chief  of 

the  Ktnt- major,  79. 
~,  iMadenwiselle  Zenaide,  the 

poeieas,  ii.  246.  i 

I  Voltnar,  town  of,  i-  397.  398, 

Voltaire*  library  of,  i.  559. 
V4jrol>iew,    I'rofessor,    hii*    paintings, 

ii.  142. 
Voronikbin.  Cbur*:h  of  Our  Lady  of 

Kazan,  built  by,  ii.  184. 

Wafers,  consecrated,  story  of  the,  i, 
I  6I>62,  63, 

Wiiffner,  Professor,  i,  301,  3  J  5. 
Walker,  Dr.  the  pbyRieian,ii.  259. 
Walkin;;,  exercise  of,  i.  134. 
"Walladnior.   a   pretended  translation 

from  Sir  Walter  Scott*  i.  247. 
Walle*!tf  in.  General,  i.  342.  ] 

Walther,  Professor,  i.  305.  331.  j 

Wnr-iifanu*,  described,  ii.  75. 
Warnick,  M.  i.  546. 

IH^arsaw.  collection  of  iKHtkii  from,  ii. 
238.  276;  account  of,  510  ;  ulan  of. 
ib. ;  general  ap[»earmu'c  of  tbe  city, 
541;  military  parade  at,   513;  the 


Zamech,  551  ;  Hall  of  the  Diet. 
553 ;  Palais  de  Saxe,  556 ;  Go- 
vernment Palace,  ib  ;  view  of  it, 
557;  the  MarieviUe  Bazaar,  558; 
churches,  Sm ;  national  monu- 
ments. 500;  the  Ujuzdow.  561; 
Lazienki,  562 ;  cbiiti?au  of  Villa- 
nov,  563  ;  University  of,  5(J4  ;  edu- 
cation, 665  ;  Husiio-Politih  Hospital, 
566  ;  Military  Hospital.  56H  ;  Jews 
mimerouii  in,  569;  ton  of  society, 
570;  dwarfiJ,  571  ;  reli^iou!)  sects, 
572;  public  instruction.  573;  ad- 
ministration of  juiitice,  574  ;  capital 
punishments,  575  ;  landed  interest, 
576;  nvanufaetiires,  577;  police, 
578 ;  finance.  579. 

Warleubiirg,  concealment  of  Luther 
at,  i.  201, 

Waterloo,  field  of,  i.  84;  battle  of, 
ii.  282. 

Winters,  sulphurous,  i.  105. 

Watson,  Rev-  E,  his  work  on  Cour- 
Und,  i.  S78. 

Weather,  stale  of,  at  St.  Petersliurgh, 
i.  495.498* 

\l' eighth  and  measures  in  the  Nether- 
lands, i.  81. 

Heiuiar.  city  of.  i.  193.  210;  road  to, 
212;  aci'ount  of,  213;  plan  of,  ib. ; 
singular  coiRcrt  at,  214;  the  Resi- 
dent Schloss.  215  ;  park  at,  218  ;  the 
Romiscbhaus  at,  ib.  ;  openi,  220  ; 
the  SUidt  Kirche,  222  ;  Lutheran 
church  service  at,  223  ;  cemetery  of 
the  Alten  Kirchhof.  224  ;  grnve  of 
Schiller,  225;  view  of  Schiller's 
hou^.  226;  table  d'h6te  at,  226, 
227  ;  biU  of  fare  at,  228 ;  the  Landes 
Industrie  Comntoir  of, 231  ;  academy 
at,  234  ;  road  Irom  to  Leinifsi^,  236  ; 
return  to,  ii.  671 ;  view  of  Goethe's 
bouse  at,  674. 

Wei>«enfels,  town  of.  i.  241. 

WeUin^^tojj,  Duke  of,  i.24,  337.  536  ; 
valuable  mirror  presented  to,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  ii.  3 16  ;  his  Em- 
basiiy  to  St.  Pelertsburgh.  448 ;  let- 
ter for,  544. 

WVnzel,  Dr-  of  Frwikfort,  i.  186. 

Werner,  new  system  of,  ii*  122.  166. 

Weslar,  town  of.  i.  196. 

Weydemeyer,  statistical  tables  by,  L 
400  ;  ii.  99.  308.  :i32.  465. 

Wiehind.  i.  214.  232.  213  ;  ii,  673  677. 

Wielliorjiky,  Count,  ii.  38.i. 

Wiesenbrunn,  water  of.  i.  151. 

Wild,  the  sinittouii.'^t,  ii.  113. 

Wilhelfiis  Plalx,  at  lierliii,  i.  276. 
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WiUiduis  PlatsB,  at  Aix4a-Chap«lle. 
i.  m. 

Wilmans,    Frederick,    of   Frankfort, 

i.  175. 

WilBiij  government  of,  ii.  530. 

Wikon,  Genera],  U.  319. 3^3, 324.  S36. 

Windows  and  doors^  double,  i,  504. 

Wines,  at  St.  Peteraburgh,  ii,  425. 

,  Rhenish,  i.  131*  143-  183.  187. 

Wtnter,  new  opera  by,  i.  286  ;  allu- 
sion to  him,  999. 

Palace,  see  Imperial  Palace. 

Wifgniao,  Mr.  ii-  fiZtt. 

WiBbiiden,  town  of,  i.  144  ;  road  to, 
146;  account  of»  1*>(J;  a  faiJi ion- 
able  bathing-place,  ib.  ;  the  Kiir- 
saal  at,  151  ;  m  in  end  waters  of, 
ib.;  hotels^  152;  anmsemcnts,  153. 

Wishniewsky,  his  a^itronomical  voy- 
age, ii.  Ill* 

^I'ittembergj  town  ofj  i.  854,  255; 
gtatue  of  Liitlier  at,  258 ;  tomb  of 
Luther  in  the  Schlosskirclie  at,  25^;  i 
of  Philip  Melanethoxi,  ib. ;  curious 
paintings  in  the  town-hall  of,  2tf0. 
The  Align iitine  Convent,  261,  1 

Wittgenstein,  Count,  his  presentation 
of  Chaudet's   statue  of  Bonaparte  ' 
to  the    Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at 
St,  Petersburgh,  ii.  1 10. 

Witzthum,  General,  i.  424. 

Wolf»  manner  of  bunting*  ii.  400« 

Wolff,  the  anatomist,  ii    113.  123. 

Wollaston,  Dr.  platina  sent  from 
Russia  to,  (i.  162.  | 

Wood-hamionicon,  account  of  it,  i.  408. 

Woollen  manufactures  of  Russia,  ii.  I 
429. 

Woronzow,   Count    Michel,    various 
allusions  to,  i.  I.  16.  143.  182,  209.1 
254.  347.  354.  366.  387.  391.  406.! 
414.  479.  505.  535.  ii.  20.  43-  58. 135, 
136.  148.  175,  224.319.  349.  404.524.  , 

,  Count  Roman,  ii,  162.       ' 

-~ *^' — ,  Great  Chsincellor,  ii.  104; 

monument  of  Lomonmssoflf  erected 
by,  li*6. 


Woroniow,  Countesa,  f.  8. 114^  iL  351. 

389. 

Wouvermanns,  pictures  by,  L  549.  ik 
506. 

Wright,  .Mr.  engraving  by,  ii.  7. 

Wurteniberg,  Ihike  o^  i.  535. 

^Vylie,  Sir  Jame6»  pharmacopceia  pub* 
fished  by,  ii.  225.  261.  281.  340  ;  his 
professional  character  and  duties, 
258 ;  president  of  the  Medico-chi- 
rurgical  Acjidemy,  272 ;  alluded  to, 
275 ;  the  orders  of  St.  \Tadimir  and 
St.  Anne  conferred  on,  270 ;  in- 
spector-general of  the  military 
ho^pitaU,  283 ;  Medico-chl 
Journal  established  by,  284. 

Yanistchick,  or  Voiturier,  i.  453. 
Yasnowsky,   Nadeschda,  «tory  of,   i. 
^  ^4. 
Velaguine,  iroperhd  paviUon  of,  ti*519 ; 

view  of  it,  it. 
Vpr^,  Bishop  of,  work  bfj  i.  70. 


I 


Zach,  Baron  de,  his  astronomical  ob- 
servations, 1.  205. 

Zacharoff,  his  model  of  the  admiralty 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  62- 

Zackrevsky,  General,  ii.  78.  J 

Zagorsky,  the  anatomist,  ii.  113.  1 

Zagoskine,  the  dramatic  writer,  ii.  94$. 

Zamecb,  account  of  the,  ii.  551. 

Zauberllote  of  Mozart,  overture  to  the, 
1.221. 

Zaulotalrv,  Counts,  library  at  Waraavr, 
fomifd  by,  ii.238.  241. 

Zehlendt»rf*  town  of,  i.  267. 

Zeil,  the  principal  street  at  Frank- 
fort, i.  160. 174,  185  ;  ii.  679. 

Zinc,  abundance  of,  in  Poland,  il.  579. 

Zircooe,  crystal  of,ii.  153. 

Zlatooust,  mines  of,  ii.  153. 

Zoological  museum,  at  BefltJii  i.  306, 
307. 

ZoiUeff,  voyage  of,  ii.  1 14. 

Zug,  ^^  the  architect,  ii.  559. 

Zm  inger,  the,  at  Dresden,  ii.  637. 
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